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PREFACE 


The influence of Hellenistic literature upon Vergil is no new 
subject, for commentators have long since exhausted their 
efforts in bringing to light every resemblance between the words 
of Apollonius, Theocritus, or Callimachus, and the language 
of the Aeneid, Georgics, or Bucolics. It is not, therefore, to 
actual correspondence of letter that I now direct my attention, 
nor primarily to the influence of literature upon literature; but 
rather to correspondence of spirit and manner, to the influence 
upon Vergil’s mind and work of the Hellenistic tradition of life 
and thought, together with its literary expression. Vergil, as 
well as other Romans, had shared the inheritance, good or evil, 
which Roman life had received and was still receiving from every 
part of the Hellenistic world, Greece and Macedonia, Egypt and 
Asia. To the general education derived from this source he 
could add special training in Hellenistic thought and theory: 
under the Greek Parthenius, he had grown familiar with these 
traits of Hellenistic life as they were represented in the best 
poets of the Hellenistic day. Further, he had drunk of the 
Hellenistic philosophy as its differing Schools had offered it to 
him; had debated with Greek dwellers in Italy, and had finally 
looked forward to drawing from Greece herself a wider knowl- 
edge in which to steep his greatest work. “It is necessary,” 
Warde Fowler reminds us in one of his studies of the Aenevd, 
“to insist on the fact, however obvious it may be to those who 
know, that in Virgil’s time the Empire was almost as much 
Greek as it was Roman. Augustus had reunited the Greek and 
Roman elements, the east and the west, which for a time had 
been sundered under sinister Egyptian influence. Every edu- 
cated Roman was bilingual and Greece was his intellectual and 
also his spiritual, home.’”’ It is in this indirect and spiritual, 
not in the verbal, influence of Hellenistic life and literature 
upon Vergil that I find a reason for my work. No one as yet, 
I think, has adequately traced its effect upon the poet who grew 
up in the midst of its dominant sway, whose youth was spent in 
an atmosphere, as we may learn from the Ciris, the Culex, and 
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the Catalepton, surcharged with inquiries regarding phenomena 
both psychical and physical; combined with conscious efforts 
toward an understanding of the natures of men and of things, 
and with efforts, equally conscious, directed toward the repro- 
duction of thought in fitting form. It was impossible that the 
man whose early training was received in such a school should 
fail to show in his riper work certain traces of Hellenistic 
influence—a keener insight into the minds of men, a greater 
curiosity concerning the things of Nature, and a livelier appre- 
ciation of art. 

Especially at this moment is this study of interest; for now, 
after much debate and argument, we have learned to recognize 
the Cirisand the Culex as poems of Vergil’s youth.! And so we 
are ready to discuss not only traces of Hellenistic art in the 
Aeneid, but the progression of Hellenistic art in Vergil from its 
cruder manifestations, as revealed in the earlier poems, up to 
the ripened stage, where its pervasive subtlety lends richness 
to this latest work. In the earlier works, written at a time 
when Hellenistic influences were more attractive to the poet 
than at any other time, the fruits, both good and bad, of this 
training can be distinguished most clearly. Later on, as the 
poet’s art became more mature, the exaggerations were pruned 
away, the true skill was developed and enriched. It is easy to 
put one’s finger on the Hellenistic features of the opera minora; 
it is not so easy to dosoforthe Aeneid. The reason is, of course, 
that, while in the Culex and the Ciris this Hellenistic influence 
is as yet of over-great importance, in the Aeneid, while it leavens 
and adds-spice to the whole story, yet it does not forcibly 
obtrude itself upon the reader. Vergil, in his later work, has 
so many other sources of inspiration and powers of artistic 
expression at his command, and has so marvellously welded 
them all together, that nothing Hellenistic jars upon us, or can 
be separated from the whole which he made his own. 


' Those of us who are willing to agree with E. K. Rand: “instead, then, of 
creating from Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid a definition of what Virgil at all 
times must have been, and by that definition excluding the minor poems as 
unworthy of him, we should accept the ancient statement and in the light of it 
enlarge our understanding of Virgilian qualities, thankful for the opportunity 
of seeing his genius mount from stage to stage”: Young Virgil’s Poetry, Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, XXX, 1919, pp. 103 ff.; see also Tenney Frank, 
Vergil’s Apprenticeship, Classical Philology, January, 1920, pp. 23 ff. 
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Furthermore, it is obviously true that our study of Hellenis- 
tic influence carries us but a little way in our search for the 
spirit of Vergil. As is true with every genius, so he, of necessity, 
rises above each literary influence and tells the thoughts that 
are altogether his own: student of man, beast, and field, he 
gives us primarily himself. The elements which moulded and 
developed this spirit are drawn in infinitely deeper measure 
from the old Greek epic and from Greek tragedy, above all, 
from Euripides, than from the Hellenistic School. To his own 
nature, trained by these masters, Vergil owes, indeed, in the 
first instance many of the characteristics here discussed in 
connection with Hellenistic life and its literary form. The 
Poet himseli—Man and Roman—has been revealed to us in 
inimitable fashion and in manifold lights by the great English 
students of Vergil. Yet—for all that sheds any light on Vergil 
is of interest—it has seemed worth while to study briefly the 
possible effects of this undoubted influence of Hellenistic Greece 
still lingering in the background of his mind. 

In these pages I have drawn constantly, especially in 
Chapter I, from Kaerst’s History of Hellenistic Greece; and 
from Heinze’s Virgils Epische Technik. The titles of other books 
which I have consulted or from which I have taken material 
are given at the end, or, for special reference, in the notes. To 
Professor Tenney Frank of the Johns Hopkins University I owe 
the gift of my subject; to Professor Florence Alden Gragg of 
Smith College I am indebted for many keen criticisms and apt 
suggestions, to Professor Mary Belle McElwain, also of Smith 
College, for many valuable emendations of form. Acknowledg- 
ment is also due to the Classical Journal of its permission to 
reproduce material published therein, especially much of Chap- 
ters II and III; and to Professor Andrew Keogh, Librarian of 
Yale University, of his courteous assistance in my research. 

Northampton, Massachusetts, 

January, 1920. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE HELLENISTIC AGE 


With the victories of Alexander, a new manner of life starts 
for the Greek world. The City State, through stasis within 
and federative union without, has already lost its power, and 
an era is established in which individual personality strikes 
the dominant note; not indeed the unreasoning personality of 
the Tyrant, but one that seeks to embody the rule of reason in 
its own hands. Government passes from the control of citizens 
incorporated in a rational union to one supreme Head, in whom 
all authority is centred. In the rapid changes following the 
death of Alexander, advancement in life depends on a man’s own 
merits; among the many struggling for highest position, the 
fittest survive. Supreme authorityis based, not upon ancestral 
descent, but upon personal efficiency, which can express its will 
in personal mandates assuming for themselves the authority 
of the plebiscite. All, therefore, depends upon the individual, 
conscious of his own capability and awaiting the occasion to use 
it; Alexander’s scheme for world-rule, vested in himself as the 
παμβασιλεύς, is succeeded by individual supremacies, and the 
individual, once firmly planted in power, perpetuates his rule: 
in Egypt the son of Lagus founds the House of the Ptolemies, 
in Syria and in Macedonia, after many and various περιπέτειαι, 
the dynasties of Seleucus and Antigonus are established. The 
very possibility of disaster in these kaleidoscopic days of swift 
reversal of fortune makes those who hold rule doubly self- 
conscious of their limitations, as of their powers; they gain 
their place by their own might and hold it till a mightier 
comes upon them, as Diana’s king once did-at Nemi. 

This supreme power, then, as founded by Alexander, resting 
on and springing from personal achievement, soon assumed 
for itself the title of king in the various countries of the Hellenis- 
tic world; and in the king, all classes of life centred. Men lived 
in cities named after their kings; they were bound, not to the 
State, but to the Monarch, as the pivot on which all things 
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turned in a bureaucratic system which regulated them from the 
highest to the most humble. Land, militia, and finance were of 
the king’s domain; intellectual and social life drew inspiration 
from him as patron and chief lord: he was as the Sun in the 
civic universe. As its Sun, he shed on others his glory, in vary- 
ing degrees according to their nearness to himself; the nobles of 
the Hellenistic Court were the king’s Friends, their children, 
the royal σύντροφοι; and the same was true for all ranks, for the 
very privates in the army were his Comrades. Apart, more- 
over, from particular acts of gracious benignity on the part of the 
sovereign, he bestowed by his very position a reflected prestige 
upon his subjects. For by his importance, the importance, real 
or potential, of every man in his realm was necessarily enhanced; 
since the sovereign held his power through his own efficiency 
and the kindness of Fate, and what one man had done, other 
men might do. The Hellenistic world was, therefore, strongly 
individualistic, made up of units separately invested with a 
potential importance, which might at any moment be realized 
before the public eye. The deeds and sayings of those who at- 
tained to prominence were chronicled, and the writing of 
biographies, as a type of literature, dates from this time; their 
features and expressions were studied and remembered: for 
portraits in marble and bronze were now first commonly 
wrought. 

But, further, these units were of all kinds, as is natural; 
since a world which lays special stress on personality we may 
expect to find cosmopolitan in character; and individuals of 
widely different nations strove to realize their special destiny 
in the Hellenistic kingdoms. This widening of social limits was 
naturally advanced by the extension of commerce, in which 
Macedonians, Greeks, Iranians, Egyptians,and Semites mingled 
freely with one another; and the mind of Alexander had already 
conceived the idea of a great World-Empire embracing at least 
the three first named. The distinction between Greek and 
barbarian was becoming obliterated in practice, and a new bond 
of union of various nationalities was being forged, based on 
the common Hellenistic culture, of which a common language, 
the κοινή, was the outward sign. 

One of the most interesting marks of this increasing value of 
personality under monarchical rule appears in the changed 
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position of women. For the first time in Greek history, woman 
had now a chance to show what she, too, as an individual could 
accomplish. And Fortune aided her in giving to the feminine 
side of the royal house a special importance through the extinc- 
tion of the dual line by the murder of Alexander’s half-brother 
and his son; for by marriage the Diadochi sought to confirm 
their claims to sovereignty. Olympias, accomplice in her hus- 
band’s assassination, slayer of the Thessalian Arridaeus and his 
Illyrian queen, and herself pelted to death by the relations of 
those she had slain: Cleopatra, sister of Alexander, publicly 
defending her cause before the Macedonian army: Arsinoé the 
“moving spirit of Ptolemy Philadelphus,” and jointly acknowl- 
edged with him in the cult of the θεοὶ ἀδελφοί, as Berenice with his 
predecessor in that of the Saviour Gods: Laodice, “the evil 
genius of the Seleucid Empire” and, it seems, worshipped with 
her husband “‘Theos’’—these were individuals well able to earn 
their own prominence. In part, the untamed blood which drove 
to fury Cynane and her daughter Eurydice accounted for deeds 
of violence. In a more civilized sphere, women were now given 
special honour in the society of the Imperial Court, joined 
schools of philosophy, undertook serious study of letters or art, 
wrote poetry themselves and were the main intellectual inspira- 
tion for the men whose poetry they read; obtained freedom of 
cities, undertook liturgies in Asia Minor, and in Athens called 
forth the gynaeconomi of Demetrius of Phalerum to stay their 
extravagance. 

A system in which promotion is based on individual merit 
tends naturally towards efficiency; and specialization in techni- 
cal knowledge was characteristic of the individuals of this time. 
The bureaucracy was a honeycomb of small subdivisions entail- 
ing special professional equipment; and in this period, guilds 
of tradesmen and workpeople were first formed in Egypt. The 
Dionysiac Guild was a similar union of specialists in art; and 
Kaerst has shown how this professional bent appeared in 
Egypt as described by Hecataeus and in Euhemerus’ fabled 
island of Panchaea. 

Yet, when all is said, the Sun eclipses the stars; minor differ- 
ences of rank, so important in a City-State, tend to disappear 
when confronted with the one great distinction common to all 
between ruler and subject; a dull level of monotony now spread 
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over the multitude who failed to attain prominence, and from 
this we trace in part the pessimism of the Hellenistic age and the 
waning of political life. If all duties centre in the king, why 
should ordinary men trouble themselves? and if professional 
bureaucratics are paid to do the work, what responsibility 
devolves upon the citizen? all are but pawns in a monarch’s 
diplomatic game. The ambitious sought to make their fortunes 
in the foreign world of adventure; feeling for home politics 
disappeared, long before the time of Polybius, who will have 
none of the patriotism of the City-State, the mark of a foolish 
and narrowminded man. The spread of the κοινή hindered 
patriotism in the different regions, and the cosmopolitan fusing 
of races took away special interest in national affairs. Side by 
side, also, with subservience to monarchy lay the hatred of this 
yoke laid on men who had once been free. The Athenians, in 
gratitude for their “liberty” from the rule of Cassander’s gen- 
eral, hailed Demetrius and his father as Gods; even in Egypt, 
where monarchy was an established principle, the Pharaoh 
was forced to maintain his autocratic rule by imported military 
power: for his hand bound on his people heavy burdens of 
taxation. 

The private life, therefore, of this period developed to a 
degree unknown in the City-State. Men turned their eyes 
from without to within; freed from civic burdens, they now, 
some gladly, some perforce, gave themselves up, in steadily 
increasing measure, to a manifold variety of individual interests. 
This concentration in a narrower sphere led to a realistic view of 
humanity and nature, already presented to the world by 
Aristotle, and to an interest in the humble things of the world of 
every-day. Thus we reach again the same result—passion for 
detail—which interest in human personality has given us in 
realistic portrait-painting, literary sketches, and minute records 
such as the ἐφημερίδες of Alexander. Scientific investigation in 
botany, zoology, human anatomy, fostered in its turn the habit 
of noticing details, however trivial; intellectual discussion, so 
freely promoted at this time, was compelled to take notice of 
the seemingly unimportant. The same tendency is true of 
Hellenistic art, as Helbig has shown. Science, once established, 
stimulated the love of novelty, which drove men to delve into 
hitherto unexplored regions of society. And as of society, so of 
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territory; Alexander’s campaigns had opened up new worlds in 
which the adventurous and curious might travel by land and sea 
in search of new lore; the royal chroniclers published accounts of 
all they had seen and learned, and the knowledge of the Chal- 
daeans and the Egyptian priests was now first spread abroad. 
The marvels that came to light inculcated a love of the strange; 
and the aretalogus who entertained the company super cenam 
was well known in Hellenistic circles, among those who truly 
spent their time in little else but in telling, tracing, or inventing 
some new thing. The same spirit reveals itself in the art which 
produced the Colossus. Moreover, the current flowed in two 
ways; for intellectualism looks not only forward in modern 
scientific research, but backward to antiquity in the feeling for 
the past. Men of art sought the “old masters,” men of litera- 
ture raked up old myths, men of scholarship devoted them- 
selves to Commentaries upon Homer, to the formation of 
libraries, to philological research; tradition was all-important, 
authorities and sources were investigated with eager zeal. In 
the midst of all this new stream of knowledge, it is little wonder 
that writers felt the need of concentration; there was no time 
for anything but brevity, and much information in little space 
was the motto of this day. 

As the individual turned his attention to the study, so he 
cultivated the emotions, of private life. The cult of friendship 
had already been given recognition in the Sacred Band of 
Thebes; it had been given official standing in the σύντροφοι, who 
were alike the counsellors of the king and his friends from 
early childhood; and in the συμβιωταί, a group of philosophers 
admitted to the intimacy of the king’s table for the enlivening of 
the play of argument prevalent at Hellenistic feasts. But, 
further, this Hellenistic age was a time especially ripe for the 
welding of friendship on the basis of similar intellectual thought 
and natural desires. Patriotism, including the many interests 
of civic life, had gone, and marriage was a formal institution, 
readily dissolved. Although the wife was supreme in her posi- 
tion in the home, yet this bond was commonly formed for the 
sake of social and official status, and brought little depth of 
feeling; for the latter a man turned to his friends, to associations, 
such as that of the Phalerean Demetrius with Theognis, and to 
the demi-monde. Since the world was overwhelmingly inter- 
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ested in private questions, love inevitably assumed a position of 
paramount importance, and from being an accessory, became, 
itself, an end and object of study and experience. The formal- 
ism of the Hellenistic family, the quickened sense of feeling 
caused by a quickened mental curiosity, the enhanced desire to 
penetrate in search of adventure, led men in the direction of 
sentiment. In keeping with the sentimental trend of life, was 
the hero-worship of the bold knight-errant of chivalry, who, 
endowed with mighty form and noble mien, knows no superior, 
renders courtesy for courtesy to his equals, is terrible in revenge, 
yet can show generosity to those he has overcome. Such a halo 
of romance surrounded a line of heroes from Alexander to 
Pyrrhus. 

A world that revolves round an Imperial House must always 
pay more heed to pomps and pageants than a Republic; and 
a world that fixes its eyes on private life must care greatly for 
its own comfort. Hence we trace the growth of luxury at this 
time: in household trappings, in banquets, in dress of every 
kind. Men lived in a world of artificial culture, veneered with 
a suave and polished courtesy, sparkling with gold and many 
colours, heavy with perfume. The inevitable reaction followed 
upon satiety, and these pampered exquisites began to sigh for 
the simple pleasures of the good old days, even of primitive 
times. They turned with relief to the contemplation of the fair 
beauty of Nature, and the joys of rustic life; a reaction aided for 
many on the practical side, as Mahaffy notes, by the dull 
landscapes surrounding them in Alexandria, the centre of 
commercial and intellectual activity. 

This individualistic movement, further, touches not only 
politics and social life, but also religion; for with the decline 
of the City-State, came also the decline of the worship of the 
City-Gods, and in proportion as the individual grew in impor- 
tance, men came more and more to seek support through their 
own efforts rather than through the aid of deity. The old Greek 
gods have, therefore, little meaning for the Hellenistic age, and 
survive mainly in formal observances promoted by the king for 
his own political advantage. Alexander had given an example in 
this respect; he had set out for Asiatic conquest under the aegis 
of the Gods and heroes who had fought for Greece at Troy, 
and had supported his claim to world-supremacy through his 
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acclamation as son of Zeus by the priests of Zeus-Ammon; the 
Seleucids, in their turn, connected their line with Apollo, the 
Ptolemies, with Heracles and Dionysus. In like manner the 
Hellenistic rulers, especially the Ptolemies, were careful to 
consolidate their new power by associating it with cults intro- 
duced under their auspices; and an attempt was made to sup- 
port the worship of deities hitherto unknown to the Greek 
world, by the claim of the gods of Egypt and Asia that the old 
Greek gods were but incomplete revelations of themselves. 
We find, therefore, that the prevailing religion, like the life, 
was cosmopolitan in composition; the union of races was 
reproduced in the syncretism of cults. Yet, as in secular life, 
men of the Hellenistic world offered honour within their king- 
doms to strangers on the ground of personal merit, so, in the 
religious world, men paid their homage at times to strange gods, 
whom they believed to be invested with special powers to meet 
their individual need. From this we trace the growing cult of 
Asclepius; and the rapid spread of the worship of the Great 
Mother, of Mithras, Isis, Osiris, and Serapis. To these the 
individual fled to gain purification from his burden of sin, and 
his consciousness of impurity; individual initiations into a new 
form of worship placed him in the path of peace and offered to 
him a refuge from the terrors of a future life. It was these 
same terrors, inspired by the uncertainty of Man’s ultimate fate, 
that led him to consult the magicians and astrologers who had 
entered the Hellenistic world from Babylonia and Chaldaea, 
and thus to gratify as well the impulse, springing from the 
consciousness of personality and peculiar destiny, characteristic 
of the age. The practice of magic rested upon the belief in a 
general sympathy or antipathy reacting through all Nature, 
living and dead, in a subtle and all-powerful relation. This 
creed, which found its mainspring in the dual theology of the 
Persians, also had its utilitarian side: for evil, in the practice 
of sorcery; for good, in the art of medicine. The cult of the stars 
was of even greater moment: for they are divine beings influenc- 
ing mortal lot for good or evil as they will; the human soul, 
itself wrought from fire, is united in bonds of deepest sympathy 
with these beings, from whom it came and unto whom, in due 
course of time, it shall return. So, as Cumont has shown, 
believed the Chaldaeans and the Persians; and their doctrines 
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gained wide currency, furthered by the translation into Greek 
of the sacred books of Zoroaster. The study of astrology was 
thus both the privilege and the proper business of the man who 
would rise to higher things, and Euhemerus commends the 
dwellers in Panchaea for their worship of the stars. 

These stars, once heroes of the earth, are, therefore, living 
personalities; and indeed personification is characteristic of the 
time. Among the ideas thus embodied none is more prominent 
than that of Tyche, who ruled the ebb and flow of Hellenistic 
accident. The cult of this Hellenistic Fortuna was largely due 
to the Περὶ τύχης of Demetrius of Phalerum, who as Ferguson 
remarks, ‘elevated this capricious goddess into the place of 
Zeus and his colleagues.”’ Hellenistic also, by adoption, is the 
loftier view of Destiny: “from the Chaldaean doctrine of the 
stars and their unchanging movements sprang the belief in 
immutable Fate, ruling men and Gods alike.” 

Since, then, Hellenistic gods are valued throughout their 
cosmopolitan variety for what they bestow upon individual 
man, it is not difficult to understand the apotheosis of Hellenis- 
tic rulers. The gift was, indeed, entirely welcome; Alexander, 
inspired by the oracle of Zeus-Ammon, had prepared the way 
by his exaction of the proskynesis; the Diadochi gladly cast 
the glamour of this worship over their absolute rule, and soft- 
ened the force of this rule to native-born and foreigner alike 
by the assertion of the monarch’s divinity as an article of 
religious creed. The movement was greatly helped by the 
traditional position of the Egyptian Pharaoh and the Oriental 
sovereigns; yet the apotheosis derives its claim from personal 
merit, from the bestowal of blessings which win for the human 
benefactor the worship of his grateful subjects. The titles 
assumed by the Ptolemies and Seleucids in their cults— 
σωτήρ, evepyeTns—show the working of this claim; so rational, in 
fact, was the Hellenistic idea of deification that Ferguson can 
state ‘the apotheosis of Alexander was grounded in impiety, 
in disbelief of the supernatural altogether.”’ Not only Alexan- 
der and the Diadochi, but the Greek gods themselves were once 
but men, who had won deity through the blessings they had 
given to their fellows: such is the creed which Euhemerus 
establishes in his island of Panchaea; similarly, in the work of 
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Hecataeus, kings rise to godhead because they have advanced 
the civilization of the world in which they rule. 

From religion based on rationalism we come to philosophy, 
the refuge of those many more highly educated men for whom 
the City-Gods no longer were of moment, and who refused to 
quell their forebodings in orgiastic cults. The philosophy of the 
time reflected the main features of its practical life. Its schools 
were as various as the cosmopolitan races of the Hellenistic age; 
and Mahaffy well describes this feature in its ultimate develop- 
ment: “Gradually, then, at this period, not only from the 
influence of Rome, which required practical lessons without 
subtlety, but also from internal causes, from the decay of earnest 
faith in speculation, of earnest faith in the aims of practical life, 
eclecticism, the creed of weary minds, laid hold of the Hellenistic 
world. Carneades had not only shattered all the remaining 
dogmatism by his brilliant polemic, but he had laid down as his 
highest principle mere probability, so that there was no reason 
why the researches of any set of men might not contain some 
approximate truth. And as the doctrines might be culled from 
any school, so the men who taught them might hail from 
any country. Hellenism had been wide enough in former 
generations; we now seem to approach an even wider cosmo- 
politanism.”’ In each sect the individual was responsible for 
his own progress toward the highest good, and was conscious of 
an individual mission to help others on his way. Personality, 
therefore, was a question of absorbing interest to philosophers, 
as to men of affairs; the head of the Peripatetic School himself 
takes minute pains to classify in scientific fashion the characters 
of the men he meets. A cosmopolitan community of ideals and 
interests, not kinship of blood, united all men in Zeno’s State; 
and women, as well as men, in that indifference which assigned 
to both sexes a uniform dress. The Hellenistic philosopher 
strove to gain efficiency; for the ambition to perform with all 
possible ability and care one’s own task in life—ro éavrod—had 
been the teaching of philosophy from the time of Plato. In the 
days of loss of independence and civic rights, philosophers, too, 
turned men’s thoughts to private matters; ἀπραγμοσύνη was 
the attitude of Epicurus and his disciples toward public life; 
the Sceptic could take little interest in State questions, inas- 
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much as they represented to him only probabilities, the exact 
nature of which was not to be ascertained. Euhemerus and 
Iambulus reflected the prevailing pessimism on the one hand, 
the desire of the unusual on the other, in their strange Utopian 
tales. Epicurus found highest happiness in the cult of friend- 
ship; Love, an ever-recurrent theme in the study of human 
character, from Plato onward occupied the minds and writings 
of every School. The Cynic despised convention and turned all 
his thoughts toward αὐτάρκεια, self-sufficing joy in the simple life 
ruled by Nature, contrasted with which all transient history 
seemed vain. The Stoic, indeed, took part in public life; but 
only with the consciousness that he must of necessity fall short 
of his ideal, the life in accord with the Law uniting and ruling 
every part of the universe in the great World-Harmony which is 
the outward expression of God. And it is in this creed of the 
Stoics that Hellenistic philosophy reaches its highest level, 
embodying as it does the character of Hellenistic life. Zeus 
reigns supreme over the lesser deities, who in their place find 
individual expression in the component parts of the World- 
whole; his beauty revealed in Nature is meet for worship, as 
Cleanthes worshipped it: his word is the will of Fate. In the 
Harmony which is the body of Zeus all men are brethren, knit 
together in a common bond of universal law and order. And yet 
only the individual, who through the struggle of constant 
progress finally succeeds in identifying himself with Nature, that 
is, with God, can, by perfect obedience to His will, attain the goal 
of real satisfaction. His life is free from extravagance because 
Nature is essentially reasonable and has no place for artificiality 
or waste of energy; his advance is consciously wrought by the 
continual choosing of the better thing. Divination and oracles 
guide his steps because of “the harmony which binds all phe- 
nomena, the event foretokened with the omen or word that fore- 
tells.” But only few men, such as Heracles, had ever realized 
this ideal, and Heracles found Godhead for his reward; other 
men remained on the lower plane, all classed together as fools. 
As, therefore, the monarch rises in his single pre-eminence, the 
hope of all his subjects, so the Sapiens is the hope of those who 
seek to rise to union with God; the final regeneration of the world 
lies in the reign of the Sapiens-Monarch, who shall unite his 
people under the law of Nature’s truth. This ideal kingdom 
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Aristotle had already foreshadowed for his pupil in his dream of 
City-States, each ruled by a perfect king. Alexander’s World- 
kingdom, based not only upon Oriental precedent, but also on 
Stoic faith, foreshadowed to the Stoic mind the coming of that 
universal reign of wisdom, wherein alone the varied discords 
among men could be stilled in perfect harmony under the 
guidance of Fate, the Word of God. 


CHAPTER II 


Tue INFLUENCE OF HELLENTISTIC LIFE AND LITERATURE (A) 


Such were, briefly told, the main features which character- 
ized the Hellenistic Age; how far does their spirit yet live in the 
epic work of Vergil? 

In keeping with the stress laid in the Hellenistic world. 
upon the individual self, is the absence in narrative poetry, 
Hellenistic or written under Hellenistic influence, of the child- 
like impersonality of the Homeric narrative, and the fresh 
spontaneity of Homeric characters. The poet and his people 
inevitably turn their thoughts inward upon themselves; the 
whole atmosphere is intensely self-conscious. The Ciris and 
the Culex show this spirit in marked degree, deepened as it is 
by the self-consciousness of untried youth. In the Ciris Vergil 
devotes a whole preface of forty-seven lines to himself, his 
ambitions and his doings; in the Culex ten lines of personal 
import precede the invocation, and the poet drags himself away 
at last from telling his desire for Octavius’ glory, with the 
words—sed nos ad coepta feramur. In the Aeneid, he is still 
self-conscious, but he has learned to confine self-expression to a 
brief touch here and there, which is, after all, due not so much 
to the remembrance of his own personality, as of himself as the 
responsible poet of Rome. In the lines handed down by Dona- 
tus and Servius, Aeneid I, 1a-1d, we find a touch of personal 
history which links present to past in Vergil’s life; in like 
manner present is linked with past in the opening of the Ciris, 
and present with future in that of the Culex. Ennius, also, 
opens his Annales with a personal touch, borrowed, we may 
believe, from Callimachus. There is a distinction between the 
admission of this element in the opening of an historical epic, 
and such obtrusion of his own personality as Hesiod naturally 
makes in beginning a didactic treatise addressed to his offending 
brother. At times the Hellenistic writer of epic or epyllion 
addresses himself, or his characters, or his readers.'! Callimachus 


‘This is, of course, part of rhetorical tradition: Longinus, De Sublim. 
XXVI. 
12 


“ 
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interrupts his story of Acontius and Cydippe to rebuke himself; 
Callimachus, Apollonius, and Vergil in the Ciris, address those 
of whom they are writing;? the Aeneid frequently shows the 
same practice, and passages occur in which persons mentioned 
in description are directly invoked. Direct address to the 
reader is a feature of ecphrasis found in the poetry of Apollonius 
and of Moschus, and in the Aeneid; the Homeric description of 
Achilles’ shield, on the other hand, does not contain this detail. 
Even more marked is the Hellenistic poet’s habit of interrupting 
his narrative with his own reflections. Apollonius bursts into 
pity at the fate of the women of Lesbos, or into an indignant 
accusation of pitiless Love; he laments that we men ever suffer 
joy mingled with pain and lie at the mercy of terrors unknown. 
Theocritus utters his lament for the temerity of lovers or voices 
his thought on religion. Vergil is very sorry for Scylla: 
omnia, quae retinere gradum cursusque morari 
possent, o tecum vellem tua semper haberes! 

He grieves over the fall of Pallas, pities men’s ignorance and 
folly in prosperity. A similar detail appears in the use of the 
single epithet, for which there is indeed precedent in Homer. 
Yet it is of interest to mark, in the later poets, a sympathy with 
their characters, shown in the selection of these epithets; it is with 
sympathy, I think, that Callimachus writes σχέτλιος of the victims 
of Artemis’ wrath and of the rash Teiresias: so Apollonius 
of Medea; so, too, Catullus and Vergil write such words as 
infelix or miser heu! or visu miserabile in descriptions of their 
folk which come from the authors themselves.’ 

But far more self-conscious than even the poet himself are 
the characters on his stage, men and gods alike. The Medea of 
Apollonius, Simaetha, and the Maid of the Grenfell Fragment 
find their Latin counterparts (if we exclude Dido) in this respect 
in Ariadne, Scylla, and Amata; Juno views herself objectively 
in the first and in the seventh book of the Aeneid, as does Arte- 
mis in the hymn addressed to her; both Vergil and Callimachus 
use, on one occasion, the objective proper name instead of the 
first personal pronoun in such speech. So Polyphemus in 


2 See Jackson, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXIV (1913), p. 49. 
3 Aen. I, 48 f. Juno soliloquizes: 
et quisquam numen Iunonis adorat 
praeterea, aut supplex aris imponat honorem? 
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Theocritus’ eleventh idyll consciously reviews his own good 
and bad points, and even breaks out into exhortation 
addressed to himself. Medea speaks of herself with pity: the 
heroines of the Latin epyllion do the same;* so, too, does Juno, 
baffled in her design, Amata in her rage, and Evander in his 
sorrow. Here, also, each character, in a higher or lower degree, 
according to his ability, is aware of the self he represents and is 
to realize. All depends upon individual merit; as the Hellenistic 
monarch, as the Roman Augustus held his rule through the merit 
of his success, so the Juno of the Aeneid fears for her power if 
unsupported by triumph visible before the eyes of her worship- 
pers. One of the most forcible similes of the Aenezd pictures a 
vast and seething multitude quelled into silence by the strength 
of one man’s overruling personality. The same belief in a 
supreme destiny to be won by peculiar merit, which inspired 
Alexander’ and Augustus, fills the heart of Vergil’s chief heroes. 
Turnus, relying on his own might, indignantly hurls back the 
reproach of Drances—‘‘Pulsus ego?’”’—Aeneas bids his son look 
to himself,®° and bids the dying Lausus seek solace in the thought 
that it is the great Aeneas who has dealt the mortal stroke; 
the height of self-consciousness is reached in the words of 
this, Vergil’s hero: 
sum pius Aeneas, raptos qui ex hoste penates 
classe veho mecum, fama super aethera notus. 


The corresponding words of Odysseus—IX, 19, 20: 


w 9? a 

εἴμ᾽ ᾿Οδυσεὺς Λαερτιάδης, ὃς πᾶσι δόλοισιν 

ἢ ; ; ἢ ; ; Nee 
ἀνθρώποισι μέλω, Kal wev κλέος οὐρανὸν iker: 


Call. Artem. 18 f. Artemis asks of Zeus: 
δὸς δέ μοι οὔρεα wWavTa’ πόλιν δέ μοι ἥντινα νεῖμον, 
ἥντινα λῇς" σπαρνὸν γὰρ ὅτ “Apreuts ἄστυ κάτεισιν. 
103 f. The poet narrates of Artemis: 
ἐξαπίνης δ᾽ ἐταφές τε καὶ ὃν ποτὶ θυμὸν ἔειπες, 
τοῦτό κεν ᾿Αρτέμιδος πρωτάγριον ἄξιον εἴη. 

4 Jackson, op. cit., p. 49. 

5 Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought,? 1896, p. 33: “It may be said that he 
(i.e., Alexander) had full confidence in his fortune, and that the king’s valour 
gave tremendous force to the charge of his personal companions.”’ 

6 So, indeed, do Hector and Ajax: but cf. with Aeneas’ words those of 
Hector (JI. VI, 479 f.): 


Kal ποτέ τις εἴποι 


‘rarpés Ὑ᾽ ὅδε πολλὸν ἀμείνων᾽᾽ 
ἐκ πολέμου ἀνιόντα. .. 
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show nothing of Aeneas’ burden of responsibility for the ful- 
filling of his destiny. 

Vergil, then, in the Aeneid, reflects both directly and 
indirectly, the self-consciousness of the great men of Hellenistic 
days, while Roman History was itself running a course resem- 
bling that of Hellenistic Greece in that the rule of the people was 
passing into the hands of one man. Here, too, in Rome the 
Emperor was supreme, and under his power men were levelled 
in uniform subjection. Within this despotism literature became 
the vehicle of the praise, not simply of Rome, but of the Caesar 
and of Rome as led by him. The Emperor promoted the 
cause of letters by his personality, set with a halo of glory in 
the centre of all, and by the material gifts which encouraged and 
often made possible the works of his literary circle. As the old 
free initiative of the Greek πόλις had waned, so the old free spirit 
of the Roman Republic no longer breathed in the Imperial 


literature. 
nil nimium studeo, Caesar, tibi velle placere, 
nec scire utrum sis albus an ater homo: 


is very different from deus nobis haec otia fecit. The Aeneid isa 
Court poem, dedicated to the glory of Rome under one man’s 
rule. Thus wrote Callimachus and Theocritus in praise of 
Ptolemy. But the Aeneid, like the Georgics, in so far as it 
concerns the Emperor, does not merely glorify him. Mahaffy 
notes, with regard to Callimachus, that ‘“‘the adroit allusions to 
Ptolemy in these (i.e., Callimachus’) hymns were not mere 
flattery—they are intended to commend to the people of Argos, 
Delos, Ephesus, Cnidos, as well as to the many Greeks as- 
sembled at Alexandria, the benefits of a close alliance with, if not 
of submission to, the throne of Egypt.’”? So we may think that 
Augustus hoped by the Aeneid to foster a spirit of Imperial 
community among his subjects of many races, as the Georgics 
had stimulated the lagging energy of his veterans for the tilling 
of their lands. Warde Fowler sees this effort in the catalogue of 
Book VII; here ‘‘the Roman poet set himself to support with 
all his gifts the definite Italian policy of Augustus. . . . This, 
I think, was the poet’s primary motive.’’® The highest attain- 


TOP. cit., p. 273. 
8 Virgil’s Gathering of the Clans, 1916, p. 28. 
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ment of Vergil in this direction is well summed up by Conway: 
“And when it is said that Horace and Vergil praised too highly 
and too soon what Augustus accomplished, let me suggest to 
you that it would be truer to say that they both dictated and 
inspired it. We owe it to them that for all time the notion of 
supreme power, the power of an actual monarch, not of a 
dreamland body of philosophers, was identified with transcend- 
ent but practical goodness, with beneficent toil, of which the 
whole world was the province.’”’® In truth we have travelled 
far by this time from those grateful praises of a patron which 
the Culex and the Eclogues tell. 

Aside from this direct influence, these signs of the day are 
reflected indirectly in various details of Vergil’s work. All the 
hope of the Trojans is centred in Aeneas; it is only of Aeneas 
that Palinurus thinks when tempted by persuasive Sleep. 
Aeneas sends none other, he declares, than his very Self to sue for 
the help of Evander; the Trojans, though longing sore for battle, 
may not leave their walls in the absence of their king. ‘There 
are no parties among the Trojans. They have no politics but 
loyalty to their prince. This means a certain lack of interest. 
The Trojans generally . . . ‘want physiognomy.’ Like the 
Romans under the later Emperors, they lack initiative; they 
are apt to be rather helpless, almost spiritless, when without 
their prince; and the life of the nation is summed up in the 
prince.’”” Nor is Aeneas lacking in royal state. He is repeatedly 
spoken of as rex; “like an Alexander he dots the world with 
his foundations’’;!! his son, “fairer than all other Trojan 
youths,” is accompanied by the βασιλικοὶ παῖδες and entrusted 
to the care of a paedagogus. The land owned by Latinus 
(Aen. IX, 274; XI, 316)® corresponds to the royal demesne of 
the Ptolemies. The diplomacy for which Hellenistic kings were 


9“*Horace as Poet Laureate,’ in ‘“Falernian Grapes,” ed. Rhys Roberts, 
1917, p. 9. 

10 Glover, Studies in Virgil,? 1912, p. 230. Cf. Nettleship, Lectures and 
Essays, 1886, Suggestions Introductory to a Study of the Aeneid, p. 103: “It 
is instructive to observe the similarity of language in which Aeneas is spoken of 
in the first and the Roman nation in the sixth book”’ (Aen. I, 263; VI, 851). 

1 Glover, zbid., p. 228. 

2 Aen. V, 548 f.; 569; LX, 647 ff.; cf. the “rectores imperatoriae iuventae”’ 
of Nero’s day. 


13 Cf. Lersch, Antiquitates Vergilianae, 1843, p. 28. 
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justly famed reappears in the careful ponderings of Latinus,™ 
who, as the ambassador, Ilioneus, stands before him, considers 
the splendid gifts, and realizes the importance of a son-in-law 
who shall perpetuate his race in manliness and might of conquest 
over all the Latin world. Not piety alone is working here. So 
Aeneas, with similar policy, shows kindness to the wretched 
subjects of Latinus. Gercke has remarked that the great War is 
one of kings and their quarrels, not of peoples: so the Diadochi 
fought for their thrones. The subjects of Latinus try to make 
peace (XII, 584); and Aeneas himself answers the envoys (XI, 
1Π|351.}: 


nec bellum cum gente gero: rex nostra reliquit 
hospitia et Turni potius se credidit armis. 


The honour of the king must be pre-eminent; and therefore 
Vergil carefully absolves Latinus from blame in transferring 
his support.!® At the same time, supreme as the kingly fame 
stands, Aeneas in giving the title of socii to his companions 
reminds us of the diplomatic friendships of the Hellenistic and 
the Augustan courts. Occasionally, too, here also is seen a 
touch of the old independence of spirit. Latinus must yield; 
Mezentius is dethroned; even Aeneas, as he confesses to Tar- 
chon, feels the instability of the affairs of men. We remember, 
in passing, the attitude of Vergil and Horace to their royal 
master. 

In keeping with this importance of individual life, is the 
absorbing interest of the Hellenistic poet and his successors 
in personal detail. To this interest we may trace in part the 
care with which Vergil gives us touches descriptive of the 
dress of his heroes, the surroundings in which they live, natural 
or artificial, their very form and face. The pictures of Troy’s 
great men which comfort Aeneas on his first landing in Cartha- 
ginian territory are directly due to the Hellenistic custom of 
introducing real portraits in historical panel scenes. Dido’s 


14 As of the kings of Apollonius: Mahaffy, op. cit., p. 292; Couat, La 
Poésie alexandrine, 1882, p. 324. 

Die Entstehung der Aeneis, 1913, p. 108. 

6 (a) No very definite agreement had been made with Turnus regarding 
Lavinia; he was only wooing her, as were many others (VII, 54f.): (b) the 
oracle bade Latinus join Aeneas, and he was a pious king: (c) the Latins forced 
the war: (d) he held aloof; see Gercke, op. cit., pp. 108 ff.; Heinze, Virgils 
Epische Technik, 1915, pp. 174 ff. 
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palace boasts similar portraits, and its other adornments are 
carefully enumerated; the havens in which the Trojans land 
are constantly pictured, not only from delight in natural 
scenery, but as a background for the all-important human ac- 
tion therein; the gorgeous robes of Dido, the wild garb of 
Camilla’s childhood, the splendid armour of heroes, the rustic 
equipment of Evander, are all in turn faithfully noted. 

But there is another reason for study of detail. As in 
Hellenistic days the transferring of the political energies of 
independent citizens to the controlled work of a monarchical 
system set free many men, who, relieved of liturgies and civic 
duties, even encouraged by royal munificence, devoted them- 
selves to study, so it was in Rome when the turmoil of Republi- 
can struggle gave way to the peace of an ordered land. Ptolemy 
established the great Museion and presided over a circle of 
eager scholars; Augustus founded the Library in the temple 
of Apollo, and called to the service of art the flower of the Gol- 
den Age. The result amid the Hellenistic poets was the growing 
up of a new habit of observation of detail, which tended to enrich 
and enliven all their story. Not only the beautiful, but the 
ordinary, even the repulsive, were examined and described in 
this zealous representing of reality. Herondas described the 
daily life of his time; Callimachus told of the poor old woman 
who gave welcome to Theseus in her cottage, and of the rustics 
who acclaimed his feat: told, in homely language, the care of 
Artemis for her horses and of Rhea for her new-born child. 
Theocritus described the daily life of Alcmene and her babes, 
or of Gorgo and Praxinoé. This same passion for realistic detail 
appeared in Hellenistic art in the conception of portraits, as 
that of Homer. ‘‘But when” wrote Vernon Lee “Greek art had 
run its course, when beauty of form had well-nigh been ex- 
hausted or begun to pall, certain artists, presumably Greeks, 
but working for Romans, began to produce portrait work of 
quite a new and wonderful sort. . . . And the secret of the 
beauty of these few Graeco-Roman busts, which is also that of 
Renaissance portrait sculpture, is that the beauty is quite dif- 
ferent in kind from the beauty of Greek ideal sculpture, and 
obtained by quite different means.’” Of similar spirit are the 


17“Ruphorion,” II, p. 24; quoted by Mrs. Strong, Roman Sculpture, 1907, 
p. 347. Baumgarten, Die hellen. rém. Kultur, 1913, p. 449, observes “the 
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natural backgrounds which replace the conventional settings 
of older Greece. The portrayal of still life and scenes of the 
genre type is especially associated with Hellenistic times, and in 
the hands of Peiraecus and his school must have widely influ- 
enced later work. 

This tendency to exactness the young Roman poet of late 
Republican days first receives as part of his heritage from 
Alexandrian life and writings, then cultivates in his own life of 
leisurely watching of men and things. We come upon it in 
Catullus and in the early work of Vergil, where at times it 
offends us by its untimely appearance, and mars the effect of 
the whole. The description of birds and frogs in the Culex is 
scarcely poetical: 

et quaqua geminas avium vox obstrepit aures, 


hac querulas referunt voces, quis nantia limo 
corpora lympha fovet .. . 


Neither are the details of the metamorphosis of Scylla, which 
remind us of the similar description that spoils Horace’s epi- 
logue; nor the exact definition of the spot where the culex stung 
the shepherd—gqua diducta genas pandebant lumina—. In like 
manner Catullus spoils the picture of Ariadne’s passionate 
misery, as she dashes wildly into the surf: 


mollia nudatae tollentem tegmina surae. 


In the Aeneid Vergil allows us to imagine the process of a 
metamorphosis, or the details that add only frigid interest to 
the story. But his art embraces all sorts and conditions of men, 
and he willingly lingers in the description of simple scenes that 
he may bring them vividly before his readers: the stages by 
which the Trojans build a fire and bake their bread; the life of 
the country king, Evander; the play of the boys spinning their 
top, as they did in Alexandria in the time of Callimachus. The 
fisherman Menoetes, who knew not rich gifts, recalls the toilers 
of the sea in Theocritus; from Apollonius comes the glimpse of 
the woman who rouses the sleeping embers of her fire that even 


difference between the relief of the Ara Pac. Aug. and that of the Parthenon of 
which the Ara superficially reminds one. The figures on the Parthenon frieze 
are ideal, those of the Ara are of men, women and children of the Imperial 
Court in their actual dress.”’ See also Ernest Gardner, Greek Sculpture,? 1915, 
pp. 559 f. 
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by night she may toil to support her needy family. The de- 
scriptions of scenery—framed by est /ocus—and of dress, recall 
the miniatures of Hellenistic painting. 

Realism, however, paints the beautiful no less than the 
humdrum things of everyday; and here, too, the youth in 
Vergil is father to the man. The Aeneid sparkles with the 
descriptive adjective, introduced just where it may attract the 
eye and vivify the scene: the art is of the poet’s own genius, but 
has been trained in ways of skill as is any power of delineation. 
With such trained art Catullus reproduces the moment when 
Clodia breaks upon his solitude as he waits:!® 

quo mea se molli candida diva pede 

intulit et trito fulgentem in limine plantam 

innixa arguta constituit solea. 
Vergil pictures for us Scylla, now dashing after her ball, as it 
runs to and fro, unconscious of her danger, her dress flying in 
the wind; now sick with panic, hardly daring to breathe, 
creeping at midnight down the stairs, scissors in hand. All is 
dark except the stars twinkling in the frosty sky. But the door 
creaks—just as Clodia’s slipper did—it is all-important for the 
action of the poem. Examples could be multiplied: I will quote 
only one more picture, that of the shepherd and his flocks 
(Cul. 45 ff.): 


propulit e stabulis ad pabula laeta capellas 
pastor, et excelsi montis iuga summa petivit, 
florida qua patulos velabant gramina colles. 
iam silvis dumisque vagae, iam vallibus abdunt 
corpora, iamque omni celeres e parte vagantes 
tondebant tenero viridantia gramina morsu. 
scrupea desertis haerebant ad cava ripis, 
pendula proiectis carpuntur et arbuta ramis, 
densaque virgultis avide labrusca petuntur; 
haec suspensa rapit carpente cacumina morsu 
vel salicis lentae vel quae nova nascitur alnus, 
haec teneras fruticum sentes rimatur, at illa 
imminet in rivi prostantis imaginis undam. 


Already in the neoteric poets we see the painting of colour 
and sound for which the Odes of Horace and the Aeneid are 
famous.!® Heinze remarks the brightness of Book V: all the 
earth is green and all the company is joyous to celebrate the 


18. Mr. Glover first pointed out to me the force of this picture. 
19 See Roiron, Etude sur Vimagination auditive de Virgile, 1908. 
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games. So Catullus, by a similar repetition of descriptive adjec- 
tive, had vividly drawn the sea flying with foam . . . ventosum 

. aequor (LXIV, 1. 12) . . . spumis incanduit unda (1 1.5) 
. . . candenti e gurgite (1. 14) . . . gurgite cano (]. 18); or the 
radiance of Peleus’ home, decked for marriage rites . . . ful- 
genti splendent auro atque argento (1.44) . . . candet ebur (1. 45) 
collucent pocula (1. 45) . . . domus gaudet regali splendida gaza 
(1. 46); or the blaze of Ariadne’s passion: flagrantia .. . lumina 


ll. 91, 92) . . . concepit . . . flammam (1. 92) . . . exarsit 
tota (1. 93). In the second pastoral scene of the Culex (ll. 98- 
156) we find viridem . . . muscum; luco . . . virentt; viridt 

. . in herba; viridi pallore; susurrantis . . . lymphae,; reson- 


ante susurro; aura susurrantis . . . venti; together with seven 
lines charged with sound: 

at volucres . 

carmina per varios edunt resonantia cantus. 

his suberat gelidis manans e fontibus unda, 

quae levibus placidum rivis sonat acta liquorem. 

et quaqua geminas avium vox obstrepit aures, 

hac querulas referunt voces, quis nantia limo 

corpora lympha fovet; sonitus alit aeris echo, 

argutis et cuncta fremunt fardore cicadis. 


But while the Hellenistic spirit devoted itself to the observa- 
tion of life, it followed no less eagerly the study of written 
records; the Alexandrians have ever been reproached with their 
learning. Yet in itself, the love of study is excellent, and one 
recognizes in these scholars that same zeal for efficiency which 
animated all who sought to glorify their royal patron. So the 
young Vergil would gladly write a lofty poem of philosophy to 
glorify Messala, but his power is not ripe; in the Culex he 
promises Octavius a more worthy offering later on: 


posterius graviore sono tibi musa loquetur 
nostra, dabunt cum maturos mihi tempora fructus, 
ut tibi digna tuo poliantur carmina sensu. 


The declaration that a task is too great for one’s powers—the 
recusatio—is indeed part of the literary tradition of the time, 
inherited from Alexandria.2® Horace delights in it. Catullus 
sends his gift to Allius with an apology: 


hoc tibi, quod potui, confectum carmine munus: 


20 Shorey, ed. Horace, Car. 1916, p. 162; Reitzenstein, Neue Jahrb., XX1 
(1908), p. 84. 
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Vergil makes the same reflection: 


fortunati ambo! si quid mea carmina possunt, 
nulla dies umquam memori vos eximet aevo. 


The effort to attain the highest is eminently worth while for 
the poet who holds in his power the unique gift of mindful song. 
If Horace at one moment deprecates his unworthy Muse, he 
is usually well aware of the value of his words: 


non ego te meis 
chartis inornatum silebo, 
totve tuos patiar labores 
impune, Lolli, carpere lividas 
obliviones: ‘ 


corresponds exactly to: 


non.ego te, Ligurum ductor fortissime bello, 
transierim: 


Or: 
nec tu carminibus nostris indictus abibis, 
Oebale . 


. To the desire of attaining excellence, a desire springing 
obviously from his own character, but stimulated by his 
training, is due the care with which Vergil has treated many 
and various subjects in his work. It is instructive in this con- 
nection to compare the technical details concerning the customs 
and armour of the tribes in Vergil’s catalogue with the lack of 
technicality in the Homeric list:*! to contrast his treatment of 
the healing of Aeneas with the Homeric tale of Glaucus, or his 
simile of the activity of the bees with that of the J/iad (II, 87 ff.): 
to note his acquaintance with details of agriculture, astronomy, 
navigation;” one might well suppose him to be a specialist in 
many crafts. Suetonius attests his devotion “inter cetera 
studia”’ to medicine, mathematics, and law; “‘eminent lawyers 
have admired his knowledge of their profession; agriculturists 
and physicians have but imitated their admiration where they 


2 Cf. Ehrlich, Mittelitalien, Land und Leute in der Aeneide Vergils, 1892. 

® Royds, The Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil, 1914; Prosper Meniére, 
Etudes médicales sur les poétes latins, 1858, pp. 131 ff.; Jal, Virgilius Nauticus, 
1861, pp. 265 ff.; Segebade, Vergil als Seemann, 1895. 
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have each been best able to judge; as a rhetorician Macrobius 
prefers him to Cicero.’”* ‘Ancient commentators,” remarks 
Sellar, “have drawn attention . . . to the exact acquaintance 
which Virgil shows with the minutiae of Pontifical and Augural 
lore.”24 Such scrupulous care to speak with the authority of 
the specialist in each sphere of knowledge is in complete har- 
mony with the scientific spirit of the Hellenistic world.” 

In his early efforts Vergil is full of this fresh enthusiasm for 
learning, and cannot, as the neoterics in general, forbear to give 
it us. The list of subjects, mythological and historical, which 
he might have chosen instead of the Culex, the laboured introduc- 
tion of the story of Agave, and the fables attached to the 
different trees in the shepherd’s resting place, all savour of 
Hellenistic methods. The learned epithet meets one repeatedly. 
At times it is simply conventional, as in Carme’s laden words: 


Gnosia neu Partho contendens spicula cornu 
Dictaeas ageres ad gramina nota capellas! 


So wrote Horace in his Odes. The Hellenistic authors loved the 
unusual, the fanciful, even in their words: and at times Vergil’s 
phrasing might merit the satire of Moliére. Scylla is called 
“patris miseri patriaeque sepulchrum’”; the sun is Hyperion, 
the culex is introduced as “parvulus umoris alumnus’”’ without 
further naming; the nurse anxiously inquires of her charge: 


nam qua te causa nec dulcis pocula Bacchi 
nec gravidos Cereris dicam contingere fetus? 


The word “Ceres” of the Aeneid, on the other hand, simply 
replaces “‘bread,” according to common usage. 

Even the Alexandrians, however, did not distribute their 
learned remarks at random. Mackail can write of the hymns 
of Callimachus as marked by a “‘fastidiousness, by an instinct 
for rejection which almost amounts to a passion”; Catullus 
carefully motivates the introduction of his story of Ariadne. 
Throughout the Aeneid, in contrast to the earlier work, this 
instinct of artistic selection is to be observed. Mirmont points 


28 Prentice, The Philosophical Opinions of Vergil, 1859, p. 7. 

% Virgil,? 1897, p. 374. 

25 Even so, as every one knows, the Georgics borrowed from Aristotle, 
Nicander, Theophrastus, Aratus, and Eratosthenes, 
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out cases where Vergil deliberately turns material, which in 
Apollonius is of only learned interest, to the greater glory of 
his country: as in the tracing of the Trojan race to Crete, and 
the honour done to the cult of Cybele. Aetiological tales are 
deftly introduced: the tale of Hercules and Cacus comes 
naturally from Evander, as does the description of the Ludus 
Troiae amid the sports of Anchises’ memorial games, or the 
story of Hippolytus which enlivens the catalogue. There are 
numerous scientific details, but they usually serve rather to 
stimulate than annoy. The name of Byrsa is traced to the 
bull’s hide; of the Laurentes to the laurel. The eponymous hero 
is sometimes mentioned: Romulus, Capys, Chaon; and the 
Latin name is preserved for evermore at Juno’s urgent prayer. 
That matters of astronomy should be introduced is not surpris- 
ing in view of Aratus’ wide influence; but, like Callimachus, 
Vergil brought his scientific notes into harmony with his tale. 
It is entirely natural that the helmsman Palinurus should scan 
at midnight the stars that are passing in the silent sky; that 
Pallas, in his bright armour, should be likened to Lucifer as it 
comes from the ocean and drives away the gloom; that the 
swing and clash of battle should remind one of the hailstorm 
that rises out of the west under the rain-bringing Kids. The 
song of Iopas recalls Lucretian philosophy; so also the descrip- 
tion of the shade that personates Aeneas: 


morte obita quales fama est volitare figuras, 
aut quae sopitos deludunt somnia sensus. 


There is matter historical: the founding of Ardea by Danae or 
of Patavium by Antenor, and the tracing of the lineage of 
various noble houses; geographical: the formation of the strait 
between Italy and Sicily, the accurate description of the fruitful 
flood of the Nile, the definite local touch which marks so many 
of Vergil’s similes; philological: the Greek derivation of Stro- 
phades, the changing of Camilla’s name. Alexandrian, as 
Apollonius shows, is the frequent epithet which in Vergil marks 
the history of person or place. Nor does the love of the strange 
and novel fail to leave its mark. The Hellenistic metamorphosis 
appears in the tale of the changing of the ships into nymphs; in 
the story of Polydorus, which, with its realistic detail, savours of 
Hellenistic ῥυπαρογράφοι, who dived even into lowest depths of 
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society in search of some new picture; in the reference to the 
changing of the followers of Diomedes into birds, and to Circe’s 
transforming of Picus into a woodpecker, in revenge for her 
slighted love; in the story of Cycnus, changed into a swan 
while grieving at the loss of his loved Phaethon. The last two 
of these stories are told in greater detail in that storehouse of 
Hellenistic tales, Ovid’s Metamorphoses; the story of Phaethon 
was popular among the Hellenistic and neoteric poets. The 
marvellous attack of the Harpies, the settling of Sleep upon the 
stern of Aeneas’ boat, and his besprinkling of Palinurus with 
drops from the magic branch, all find their counterpart in 
Apollonius. 

In this scholarly current, the remembrance of primitive 
days naturally finds a place. Sellar long ago wrote that “‘the 
Alexandrian Age had endeavoured to revive an interest in the 
heroic adventure of early or mythical times. It had recognized 
the principle that this distant background was essential to a 
poem of heroic action. . . .”6 Varro, Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, and Livy eagerly pursued the research into antiquities 
promoted by the scholars of Alexandria; Callimachus “‘intro- 
duces old myths for the sake of artistic contrast and of giving 
the glamour of historical truth to his narrative.’’ Vergil con- 
stantly brings forward for the glory of Augustus the Trojan 
origin of the Roman race, and describes the celebrating before 
Aeneas of the Ludus Troiae which Augustus himself reinstated, 
as he did the old secular games. Alexander, also, had scrupu- 
lously observed the ancient religious rites, and had endeavoured 
to revive the old Greek games and festivals. Reverence for the 
past, as seen in the appeal to authority, especially that of 
tradition, a feature so marked in Hellenistic poetry, and in 
Catullus, appears also in varied form throughout the Aeneid. 
Furthermore, Vergil’s description of the manners of the primi- 
tive tribes of Italy recalls that epic on the second Messenian 
War by Rhianus of Crete, who “‘had made special researches 
- into the local antiquities of various cities” (Mahaffy, Greek 
Life and Thought,? p. 293). But the old myths and stories 
must be told accurately; and the Alexandrians, as Norden 
points out, were keen to mark the correct version of a tradition.?7 

% Op. cit., p. 298. 


21 Norden, ed. Aeneid VI,? 1916, p. 291; cf. Skutsch on this Alexandrian 
characteristic of the “author of the Ciris,” Aus Vergils Friihzeit, 1901, p. 80. 
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He compares the insistence in the story of Maia (Aen. VIII, 
140) with Kaibel’s example in Callimachus (ad Art. 172). In 
the story of Maia Aeneas confines his zeal to two lines, and the 
detail is of great moment to the occasion. In his earlier poems 
Vergil can delay his narrative to give differing versions or 
possibilities. The various stories of Scylla’s fate are recited; 
the real cause is assigned to Juno’s anger against her; the ques- 
tion of her guilt debated. The nurse interrupts her lamentations 
on her daughter’s loss to discuss the theories attending that 
loss: a discussion natural in its place, but hardly appropriate 
in the midst of an attempt to console another girl, Scylla, 
racked with acute misery of mind and body. In the Culex the 
poet must tarry to wonder what induced the conquest of the 
serpent, or caused the storm that overcame Ajax. 

For here we see that intellectual argument, that meticulous 
questioning for questioning’s sake, in which the Hellenistic 
soul delighted, and the memory of which it handed down to 
stimulate its successors. And if debate was grateful over 
matters of outward accident, it was doubly welcome when it 
concerned the things of the mind or the heart. So, too, Vergil, 
growing up amid this spirit of probing into inner things, inspired 
by Euripides and by Euripides’ followers, cares, above all, 
for the psychology of his tale. And whereas in Homer, descrip- 
tive epithets often refer to the outside man, as well as to his 
spirit, in the Aeneid the phrases—pius Aeneas, fidus Achates, 
bonus Acestes,or magnanimus Volcens rather direct our thoughts 
to the inner character. Masterly in its succinct force is the 
portrait of Aeneas, as King, Priest, War-Lord, drawn in two 
lines: 


rex erat Aeneas nobis, quo iustior alter, 
nec pietate fuit nec bello maior et armis.*8 


It is significant, too, that a student of Callimachus should begin 
his poem with the appeal: 

Musa, mihi causas memora .. . 
The Trojans, as they see the blaze of Dido’s pyre, discuss its 


unhappy cause; the poet himself discusses the motives that lead 
Nautes to give his counsel regarding the Trojan weaklings, that 


28 Kunz, Realien in Vergils Aeneis, 1895, p. 31. 
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influence Latinus to welcome Aeneas, and the Rutuli to follow 
Turnus. Heinze mentions the detailed motives assigned for the 
pursuit of Chloreus by Camilla as savouring of the pragmatic 
historian, and characterizes the incident—that of Silvia’s stag— 
which Vergil introduced into tradition for the more immediate 
deriving of the great war, as distinctly Hellenistic in nature. 
So Scylla had been ruined—by the careless throwing of a ball. 
And as the triviality of outward causes of great happenings may 
be placed by the artist in striking contrast with the description 
of their yield of tragedy, so, in contrast with the analysis of the 
workings of mind, the narrative of deeds is very slight. The 
description of the struggle between right and wrong in Medea’s 
mind is of much greater importance to Apollonius than the tell- 
ing of the deeds which follow. After the long struggle of Scylla 
comes the brief statement of the cutting of the lock, the taking 
of Megara, the punishment of the girl: then follows further an- 
alysis in her lament. In the Aeneid this insight into the human 
mind reaches its clearest expression with the development of 
the poet’s own experience of his fellowmen. The most stirring 
story in the Aeneid—the Fall of Troy—is placed where it may 
directly move the heart of Dido; and yet this story itself is a 
record of mental struggle, between Laocoén and Sinon, between 
Aeneas’ own desire and the bidding of Fate, between Anchises 
and Aeneas, between Aeneas’ impulse to flee and his longing to 
seek his wife. The consummation of the Aenezd—the Fall of 
Turnus—is given but insignificant place in comparison with 
the sufferings of Turnus’ mind as, despite himself, yet of his 
own will, he draws nearer to his death, a death which he owes 
directly to the issue of conflict in Aeneas’ mind. It would be 
hard to find in so small a space greater play of feeling than these 
few words toward the end of the strife: 
aestuat ingens 


uno in corde pudor mixtoque insania luctu 
et furiis agitatus amor et conscia virtus.”9 


But now we have passed from the intellectual analysis of 
mental action and reaction to the keen interest of understanding 
sympathy with mankind. It is, need one say? fundamentally 
essential to the understanding of Vergil that to the poet’s own 


29 See Warde Fowler, The Death of Turnus, 1919, pp. 117 ff. 
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mind, character, heart, should be wholeheartedly attributed all 
that in the Aeneid reveals feeling for his fellows, whether dwelt 
on in their mass or as individual men or women. The sympathy 
of Aeneas with human joy and suffering springs directly from 
Vergil’s own heart. The resemblances here traced concern only 
the surface of the poet’s creative art; yet, I think, they are not 
without some interest as matter of comparison. The intimate 
knowledge of human nature, which every student of Vergil has 
admitted in his work, is obviously the poet’s own, but he agrees 
with the manner of Hellenistic Comedy when he clearly dis- 
tinguishes types of human character, and, as Heinze has noted, 
graphically paints details distinctive of nation, age, and sex. 
And indeed the ideal of the Roman Court reflected the liberal 
ideal of Alexander. All nations flocked into Rome; scholars, 
whatever their race or School—Athenodorus the Stoic, Xenar- 
chus the Peripatetic, Didymus the Eclectic—were welcomed 
into the presence of Augustus; men of literary genius, whatever 
their standing in society, were invited to join the royal circle. 
It is true that the Roman still cherished the deeply rooted 
dislike for foreigners—Jews, Greeks, and Egyptians—which 
the Macedonians entertained toward barbarians; it is true also 
that the Romans had a national consciousness such as was never 
reached by the peoples of the Hellenistic realms, and that a 
Hellenistic parallel to the Aeneid never could have been pro- 
duced;*" but the way was always open to those, whatever their 
blood, who were able to rise through their own capability and 
the help of powerful friends. The cult of humanitas which had 
grown up in the days of Panaetius, of the younger Scipio and of 
Cicero, still continued its influence under the early Empire; 
though the cult lost definite shape, yet Panaetius’ noble hope of 
transforming the Stoic kingship into an aristocracy of men whose 
aim was the uplifting, not merely of their own circles, but of all 
mankind, could not but leave its mark on thinkers of the suc- 
ceeding generations.*! The introduction of oriental rites, 
practised by all without distinction of race, strengthened the 
feeling for a common nature of mankind.* So Vergil pictures 


80 Cf. Schwartz, Charakterkopfe, 115, 1911, p. 61. 

31 7014., I, 1903, pp. 88 f. 

8 Cumont, Oriental Religions, trans. 1911, p. 28; Clifford H. Moore, The 
Decay of Nationalism under the Roman Empire, Transactions of the A. P. A. 
XLVIII (1917), p. 35. 
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the Roman Caesar uniting under his empire in long array sub- 
jects of manifold race, dress, and tongue. The mark of humanis- 
tic philosophy appears every now and again; now in general 
sympathy with human suffering: 


sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt; 


and: 
non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco; 


and in the consolationes, which remind us of that one probably 
addressed by Horace to Vergil himself;** thus Creusa comforts 
her distracted husband, and the old Nautes offers hope to 
Aeneas after the loss of his ships; or in the feeling for individual 
sorrow, even of hardened soldiers, for a miserable old woman: 


hoc fletu concussi animi, maestusque per omnes 
it gemitus: torpent infractae ad proelia vires. 


Here there is once more need of care, lest undue in- 
fluence be granted to the Hellenistic spirit in describing the 
emotional side of Vergil’s work. As I have said, emotional 
experience found a peculiarly congenial place among the Hel- 
lenistic peoples; and their authors are as famed for their expres- 
sion of this experience as they are for their intellectual ambi- 
tions. The sympathy of Nature with human joy or sorrow is 
strongly marked in their writings. All Nature mourns for Daph- 
nis, for Adonis, for Bion; in Callimachus’ verse, Nature is 
transformed into gold at Apollo’s birth, or fears the wrath of 
Ares; river rejoices in Artemis, and sea keeps silence before 
Apollo. So in the Aeneid: Nature weeps for the loss of the 
fallen Umbro, and quakes with terror at the exploits of Hercules 
or the cry of Allecto, a touch borrowed directly from Apollonius; 
the Tiber ebbs in fear at the change worked in the ships, or 
marvels at the Trojan vessels, as it aids them to reach their 
journey’s end. The Euphrates owns allegiance to Caesar, as 
the rivers stay their flow to do Messala reverence. The stead- 
fast course of Nature in her familiar road symbolizes that which 
is familiar and welcome among men; discord in Nature sym- 
pathizes with strange and sad happenings in the human world. 
The Aufidus flees backward, declares Turnus, when Greeks 


8 Horace, Car. I, 24; Reitzenstein, Neue Jahrb. XXI (1908), pp. 82 f.: 
“so soll auch Vergil sich der Klage und der Klagelieder nicht schiimen.”’ 
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fear Trojan arms, and a conquered race prevails; so Daphnis 
bids all Nature run riot, since he must die. 

The mention of flowers occurs in passages tinged with 
emotion. There is, indeed, nothing new to literature in this; 
the only point we need notice is this weaving of flowers into the 
emotional passages of epic or epyllion, where they might well 
attract more attention than in the more natural setting of 
Sappho’s lyrics or Pindar’s odes. Theocritus stays his verse to 
tell of the grasses around the well where Hylas falls to the arms 
of the Nymphs; Europa meets the bull as she plays among the 
hyacinths, the roses, and the violets of spring. Apollonius 
writes of Medea’s love: 

ἰαίνετο δὲ φρένας εἴσω 
τηκομένη, οἷόν τε περὶ ῥοδέῃσιν ἐέρση 
τήκεται ἠῴοισιν ἰαινομένη φαέεσσιν. 


In the Aeneid Venus carries the sleeping Ascanius in her arms 
to Idalia:— 
ubi mollis amaracus illum 
floribus et dulci aspirans complectitur umbra. 


We remember Evadne’s babe: 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν 
κέκρυπτο γὰρ σχοίνῳ βατείᾳ T ἐν ἀπειράτῳ, 
ἰών ξανθαῖσι καὶ παμπορφύροις ἀκτῖσι βεβρεγμένος ἁβρὸν 
σῶμα. 


Euryalus fades in death as a crimson flower cut down by the 
plough; the body of Pallas lies in death like a soft violet, or like 
a hyacinth snapped from its stem by a girl’s hand. Such 
pictures bring back the memory of Catullus’ love, fallen like 
the flower touched by the passing plough at the meadow’s end. 

Neither does the animal world fail to contribute its touch of 
emotion. The story of Silvia’s pet stag and its fate Heinze 
calls “‘hellenistisch-genrehaft,’’ and would trace to some 
Hellenistic poem telling of the story of Cyparissus, as in the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid. Alexandrians among the writers of the 
Palatine Anthology had also told of pets; the detail in Catullus 
and in later Latin poetry is known to all. 

Among emotional tendencies of human life, the cult of friend- 
ship, as we have noted, was strongly marked in Hellenistic 
circles, and indeed rose directly from the circumstances of the 
time. This trait finds its corresponding place in the epic of 
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Rome. Fidus is the epithet chosen for Achates and for Orontes; 
the group of followers mourned by Aeneas after the great storm, 
reminds us of Augustus’ official “friends.”” The story of Nisus 
and Euryalus, and of their enterprise, beginning with merry 
contest in sport and ending in death, differs utterly in spirit 
‘from the quest of Diomedes and Odysseus, to which it bears 
certain external resemblances; Diomedes chooses Odysseus on 
the ground of expediency, not friendship; no tragic end seals 
their union. The tale of Vergil’s two heroes, as that of Cycnus’ 
love for Phaethon, rather recalls the Hellenistic fable of the bond 
between Heracles and the boy Hylas.** A reference to love of 
man for boy—such as the Alexandrians knew it—is found in the 
second Eclogue;* and in the description of Cydon’s stream of 
erotic adventure in Book X. 

When, however, we come to the painting of human emotion, 
so far as Vergil depended at all on literary forerunners to help 
him express his own concepts, he drew from Attic tragedy more 
than from its later imitators. This tragic influence on the 
Aeneid has been dealt with in many works;** I may merely note 
here traces of resemblances where both Rome and Alexandria 
have drawn from the older Greek poetry. Among the characters 
of the Aeneid, a prominent place is given to those who allow of 
emotional display, and persons of minor importance are intro- 
duced to lead up to this element; to Hylas, Alcimede, Gorgo 
and Praxinoé, correspond in this respect Aegeus, Amata, Nisus 
and Euryalus. The emotions of private life are constantly 
brought into prominence against the setting of the heroic in 
that contrast so characteristic of Alexandrian poetry. Love 
entangles Vergil’s hero in the same romanticism which 
could cast its glamour about the cold Achilles of Homeric tale;?” 
and Jupiter strives to dry the tears of Hercules for the son 
called by inevitable Fate. Sorrow is described by means of 
the conventional lament of parent for son; as Alcimede and 
Aegeus mourn, so do Evander, the mother of Euryalus, and 
Amata. It is in order that the son should be an only one, the 


* De Witt, The Dido Episode in the Aeneid, 1907, pp. 14, 15. 

% Jbid., p. 13; Suet. Vita Verg. 9. 

% E.g., Nettleship, Sellar, Glover, De Witt, opp. citt.; Rand, Virgil and the 
Drama, Class. Journal IV (1908); etc., etc. 

387 Rohde, Gr. Roman, 1900, pp. 109 f. 
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comfort of his parents’ old age, that death should be held 
preferable to this loss, that men or maids should surround the 
mourner to render sympathy or practical help. So act the Greek 
tragic Chorus. The story of Achaemenides is introduced by 
Vergil, in the tragic manner, in order to excite sympathy with 
suffering; in pitiful appearance and supplication the Greek © 
resembles Phineus among the Argonauts, and is in keeping with 
the spirit of the Pergamene School and the Laocoén of Rhodes. 
Horror is inspired, as the Alexandrians loved to inspire it, by 
the battle in burning Troy and the violence of Pyrrhus’ deeds; 
crude force awakens wonder in the wanton slaughter of the ox 
by Entellus during the funeral games. 

Running throughout Hellenistic descriptions of emotional 
experience there is a certain lack of depth; at times the story 
is crude and lacking in subtlety, at times it is conventional. 
For nothing else is this truer than for the central emotion of 
love, on which the Hellenistic poets delighted to dwell. It is, 
especially, the passion of the woman for the man; for love, from 
the time of Euripides onwards, is the “‘sickness sent by the 
god,”’ against which the soul in its weakness struggles, but in 
vain.*® The dignity of older drama, we remember, would have 
none of it: 


99) ro) > ‘ u Jey yaa γ᾽ ἌΓ , cal 
οὐδ᾽ old οὐδεὶς ἥντιν᾽ ἐρῶσαν πώποτ᾽ ἐποίησα γυναῖκα. 


But with Euripides, the Realist, grew up a desire of analysing 
this victimizing passion, as part of the phenomena of the actual 
world; his followers in Hellenistic circles eagerly seized the task 
of probing the heart no less than the mind, and handed on 
this attractive problem to their Roman pupils. Did not Par- 
thenius himself write Love Tales? Catullus and Vergil must 
try their hand at this theme which figured so largely in their 
lesson-books. 

And, indeed, whether as a source of emotional, or of intel- 
lectual, inspiration, woman was prominent in Vergil’s world. 
If we turn a moment from books to real life, we remember that 
in Rome, as in Greece, with the rising of the individual man to 
arbitrary control, came woman’s increased opportunity.*® 


eS TO1d =p Lou. 
39 Helbig, Campanische Wandmalerei, 1873, p. 191. 
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Livia was almost to Augustus as Berenice to Ptolemy, and her 
Emperor-consort frequently sought her counsel. The royal 
ladies were well versed in literature, a philosopher dedicated his 
work to Octavia, and before her and Augustus Vergil read the 
sixth book of his Aeneid. From the words of the Stoic Aureus, 
Livia gained consolation after the death of Drusus; philosophy 
was studied among women, and Plutarch advised for them 
instruction in science. It is not surprising, then, to find that 
Iopas entertains the guests of Dido with Lucretian questions of 
suns and stars, though comment both ancient and modern has 
approved on other grounds the choice of philosophic song for 
the queen’s court. The rule of Carthage centres in its monarch, 
as did the government of Ptolemy or of Mithridates; in inde- 
pendence and ambition Dido is their equal*’—dux femina facti— 
and she was leader, moreover, as Kvicala reminds us,“ of a race 
intractabile bello. Her royal state entirely resembles that of the 
Egyptian queen;® and the remembrance of Cleopatra was fresh 
in the poet’s mind.# We may think here of Nettleship’s 
parallel from the other end of the story: “As Caesar was half 
won by Cleopatra, Aeneas is half won by Dido.’ Hecuba 
controls her aged husband-king; the spirit of Creusa counsels 
Aeneas. The burning jealousy of Juno is skilfully described; 
the passionate struggle between her and her rival goddess is well 
contrasted with the few calm words of Jupiter, and might recall 


40 So Mahaffy (op. cit., p. 291) remarks Medea’s “strength of will and 
determined action as compared with Jason. . . . It is she who has to propose 
every plan; it is she who flies alone and unsolicited through the night, and 
hails the ship to take her on board. It is she who, to defeat the various efforts 
made by her father to recover her, supplicates, upbraids, and objurgates, while 
the heroes show her very lukewarm courtesy.” 

41 Vergil-Studien, 1878, p. 105. He compares (p. 146) the rule of Dido 
in Carthage with that of the women in Lemnos described by Apollonius. 

42 Cf. that of Medea in Apollonius. Mahaffy notes (op. cit., p. 292): “The 
respect with which Medea is treated when she appears in the street (III, 885) 
is very different from the independent criticism of the Phaeacians upon Nausicaa 
or even Arete.” 

48 Warde Fowler, Rel. Exp. of the Roman People, 1911, p. 415: “It is to me 
inexplicable . . . that neither Heinze nor Norden should have even touched 
on the possibility that Cleopatra was in the poet’s mind when he wrote the 
fourth book.” 

4 Op. cit., Ὁ. 104. 
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many a stormy scene among ladies of Hellenistic courts.* It 
is women who fire the Trojan ships, Dido who fires a funeral 
pyre—notumque furens quid femina possit. The martial spirit 
of Hellenistic royal women is exactly pictured in Camilla, who 
comes to help Turnus, to his deep gratitude. The fury of the 
queen Amata, goading on her women in rebellion, recalls Olym- 
pias, mother of Alexander; Olympias would have none of Philip 
Arridaeus and Eurydice, for they were not born of Macedonian 
race: Amata will have none of the foreigner who seeks to oust 
her chosen Turnus avis atavisque potens. Nettleship notes 
the resemblance:* ‘the description of the queen (i.e., Amata), 
and more particularly the ingens coluber in which the frenzy is 
embodied (VII, 352) recalls Plutarch’s description of the 
Bacchanalian celebrations of Olympias (Alex. 2): 


ἡ δὲ ᾿Ολυμπιὰς μᾶλλον ἑτέρων ζηλώσασα Tas κατοχὰς Kal τοὺς ἐνθουσιασ μοὺς 
ἐξάγουσα βαρβαρικώτερον ὄφεις μεγάλους χειροήθεις ἐφείλκετο τοῖς θιάσοις, of 
πολλάκις ἐκ τοῦ κιττοῦ καὶ τῶν μυστικῶν λίκνων παραναδυόμενοι καὶ περιελιττόμενοι 


τοῖς θύρσοις τῶν γυναικῶν καὶ τοῖς στεφάνοις ἐξέπληττον τοὺς avdpas.”” 


If, again, the Diadochi supported their insecure claims to royal 
power by marriage, we need not forget that the whole struggle 
of Aeneas and Turnus was centred about the hope of Lavinia’s 
hand and her father’s throne. 

Woman, then, was of material interest and importance 
in life, as she was in literature, also, from the time of Euripides. 
But the Hellenistic poets did not care especially to dwell on 
Phaedras or Stheneboeas. One of their favourite types of 
woman is the sylvan huntress, all pure in her simple life among 
woods and woodland creatures, untouched by passion of man. 


4 Cf. Sellar, op. cit., p. 366; and Warde Fowler, Virgil’s Gathering of the 
Clans, pp. 39 f.: “Emphatically we may say that in the Aeneid she (Juno) 
represents the feminine temper, or at least some aspects of it which were well 
known in the last century B.C. Dr. Glover has rightly pointed out that she also 
in the poem stands for a false idea of empire. . . . This idea of empire is false 
not only because it is backed up by a great female mwmen, whose temper is 
irreconcilable with the large masculine benevolence of Jupiter, but because, with 
the aid of that mwmen, it is embodied in a woman, Dido, foreshadowing the 
beautiful dangerous queen of Virgil’s own day.” 


46 Op. cit., p. 109, note 3. 
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So Vergil painted Camilla.47 The other is the girl of royal birth 
wrapped in like purity,‘* suddenly attacked by the god of 
mischief—the boy and his wanton arrow. Her high birth gives 
poignancy to the περιπέτεια which ensues: her fall from the 
happiness of innocence to the knowledge of despair. As it is 
constantly the untried girl who is the victim, so constantly the 
passion inspired by Cupid must struggle with conscience, and 
conscience yields to its stress. But the struggle itself is not 
tragic unto death: Medea’s tragedy is yet many years distant 
at the end of the Argonautica— 

μνήσατο μὲν τερπνῶν, ὅσ᾽ ἐνὶ ζωοῖσι πέλονται, 

μνήσαθ᾽ ὁμηλικίης περιγηθέος, οἷά τε κούρη" 


Iacchus comforts Ariadne; Scylla and Tarpeia suffer an involun- 
tary punishment inflicted from without. 

It is in this skilful painting of the battle between passion 
and conscience that the Vergilian epyllion heralds the epic. 
The very first word of the narrative of the Ciris is impia— 
followed by exterrita; skilfully the poet thus arouses with a 
touch both censure and sympathy before he gives any details 
of the crime. It is against her father that Scylla sins—scelerata: 
yet did she know what she did? 


quis non bonus omnia malit 
credere, quam tanto sceleris damnare puellam? 


So Vergil works upon our critical faculties, and now we blame 
and now we excuse. Yet to no avail; the end is the same: 


heu tamen infelix: quid enim imprudentia prodest? 


For the passion is irresistible—neque est cum dis contendere 
nostrum—that Juno, for her jealousy, sends upon the girl. Her 
crime stands out, when it is finally accomplished, as strongly 
as her love: she is both a traitor to her father and her father- 
land. There is no mistake about her guilt in the eyes of any 
one, only excuse. Medea, likewise, slays her brother for her 
love, and Ariadne allows her brother’s death: 


eripui et potius germanum amittere crevi 
quam tibi fallaci supremo in tempore deessem. 


47 De Witt, op. cit., p. 53. 
48 Mahaffy, p. 291. 
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This is the elementary motive which Vergil transferred to his 
story of Dido, and enriched and deepened till it is altogether 
transfigured.*® Dido is not merely of royal birth: she is a 
queen in her own right, ruling a warlike folk; hers is no mere 
untried innocence, ignorant of suffering, but a purity of con- 
scious determination, the outcome of sorrow and knowledge of 
ill. Proudly she has stood firm in her resolve to have nought 
more of man’s wooing and man’s love. Then, not through a 
mere glimpse of a stranger within her gates or without her walls, 
but through her quick human feeling she meets her destiny: 


non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco. 


The Cupid of the Aeneid is not the spoiled child of the Argonau- 
tica, or the heartless youth of Catullus, or the wilful son of the 
Ciris, but the obedient son; Venus does not seek to win his help 
by bribes of playthings, but appeals to his sympathy for his 
brother in distress. The heart of Dido is not penetrated by a 
wanton arrow swiftly sent, but through the warmth of her own 
mother-love. She is as ignorant as Scylla of the attack of the 
god—inscia . . . insidat quantus miserae deus—yet here, too, 
there is a struggle between right and wrong when once her love 
reveals itself. There is no gross complication of ethics in this 
case; no one could imagine Vergil’s heroine betraying or mur- 
dering her kin. But is she to keep her own high standard of 
resolve? To be untrue to her vow of chastity is a crime; culpa 
she calls it. And she starts out in her brave spirit to down this 
thing: 

sed mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiscat, 

vel Pater omnipotens abigat me fulmine ad umbras, 

pallentes umbras Erebo noctemque profundam, 

ante, Pudor, quam te violo, aut tua iura resolvo. 

TIlle meos, primus qui me sibi iunxit, amores 

abstulit; ille habeat secum servetque sepulcro. 


She has a girl’s shame before the admission of her love. Scylla 
can hardly bring herself to mention Minos: 


dicendum est, frustra circumvehor omnia verbis: 


Dido will not mention Aeneas to Anna by name; hic hospes is 
enough. 


49 De Witt, op. cit.; Glover, op. cit., chapter VIII. 
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Like all the others, she yields, and she suffers; her suffering 
is thrown into greater shadow because Aeneas in deserting her, 
rather—so Vergil would have us believe—regains faithfulness 
to duty than abandons it. But, unlike the others, there is for 
her no comfort, no amelioration of her fate—Moriemur inultae, 
sed moriamur. She alone gives herself to death; and her fate 
strikes pity and fear in so much the greater degree as she excelled 
other victims in her former triumph; 


illa ego sum Nisi pollentis filia quondam: 


cries Scylla dragged through the waves; 


felix, heu nimium felix, si litora tantum 
numquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostra carinae: 


cries Dido as she mounts the funeral pyre. 


CHAPTER ΤῊ 


THe INFLUENCE OF HELLENISTIC LIFE AND LITERATURE (B) 


Without in any way attempting to enter into a discussion of 
Vergil’s views—Stoic or Epicurean‘—we may note, further- 
more, in the Aeneid some traces of the trend of the times in 
matters of the soul. We have observed that as in the things 
pertaining to the mind or heart, so in those of the soul, the 
individual of Hellenistic times was engrossingly absorbed in 
himself. The more educated man felt but formal need of 
higher beings; to his own efforts should his own success be due. 
This independence is reflected in literature. Neither in Apol- 
lonius nor in Vergil do the gods dwell among mankind as in the 
Homeric day. It is true that, as Gercke points out, Vergil 
makes use of an extraordinary detail of religious apparatus for 
the furthering of the destiny of Aeneas and his companions; 
but it is apparatus clearly external to the inner life of the poem. 
Zeus dwells far apart, as the almost impersonal arbiter of 
Fate. No idea of his appearance can be gathered from either 
poet; each shows reserve in dealing with the human passions 
of Zeus of which Homer freely spoke. Prayers are no more the 
daughters of Zeus; Anchises doubts whether they avail to move 
him. Pallas feels no fear of unseen principalities and powers: 

numina nulla premunt, mortali urgemur ab hoste 

mortales ... 
The other gods, with the exception of Apollo in the Argonautica 
and of Venus in the Aeneid, take very little part in the action; 
a situation strongly in contrast with their energetic interest, 
amounting even to actual war, in the progress of the battle 
before Troy. Few details are given concerning them, but 
Venus, when she appears to Aeneas, entirely resembles an earth- 
born huntress, bare of knee, and scant of skirt; when she mani- 
fests herself as true goddess, her rose-hued neck shines forth, 
her hair exhales sweet perfume, her dress falls to her feet— 
details worthy of Apollonius’ picture of Cypris combing her hair. 


1 For example, I do not deal here with Book VI, discussed by Norden and 
many others. 
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In like fashion the ancient worship of the gods, as at Alexan- 
dria, so at Rome, was useful to the Emperors as machinery for 
the promotion of their state craft, but had little influence 
upon the practice of individual citizen life. As the Ptolemies 
leaned on Heracles and Dionysus, so Augustus diplomatically 
honoured the cult of Vesta and of Apollo. Vergil is careful for 
the glory of Rome to emphasize the Trojan origin of Vesta and 
the Penates—a dogma first established in the time of Caesar 
and Augustus*—and Augustus’ devotion to Apollo, whose seer, 
Helenus, plays so important a part in the guidance of Aeneas’ 
destiny. 

For individual consolation, the lower classes of Vergil’s 
City were turning to Hellenistic deities, while at the same time 
“the syncretic tendencies of Egypt responded admirably to 
those that began to obtain at Rome,”® reflected in the suprem- 
acy of the Jupiter of the Aeneid, And other traces of the newer 
developments in religion appear. Anchises mentions Crete 
as the home of Cybele and her Corybants and yoked lions; 
Aeneas, the ancestor of Rome, is represented twice as offering 
prayer to the Phrygian Mother of the Gods. Yet she, too, 
must sue for favour from her greater son; and in general we 
find here the antagonism of the philosophic thinkers to strange 
worship of foreign gods. Evander declares of the sacrifice to 


Hercules: 
non haec sollemnia nobis, 

has ex more dapes, hanc tanti numinis aram 
vana superstitio veterumque ignara deorum 
imposuit :4 

the conflict rages between Gods of Egypt and of Rome: 
omnigenumque deum monstra et latrator Anubis 
contra Neptunum et Venerem contraque Minervam 
tela tenent .. . 


all flee in panic at the sight of the drawn bow of the Apollo 
of Actium, and Caesar offers thanksgiving to the gods of Italy. 
Even the orgies of the Great Mother are fit for women rather 

* Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, 1902, p. 148. 

*Cumont, of. cit., p. 88; De Witt, Virgil and Apocalyptic Literature, 
Class. Journal, XIII (1918), pp. 605 f. 

*Nettleship, op. cit., p. 134{. Warde Fowler, Aeneas at the Site of Rome, 
1917, p. 57, remarks on these lines: “There is here no doubt an allusion to 
Augustus’ distrust of new foreign worships, especially that of Isis, which had 
been showing itself while the Aeneid was being written . 4 
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than men, and the flute of Bacchus ranks among the dissipa- 
tions of love-sick youths. The spread of magic art in Rome 
drew forth the legislation of Augustus. Vergil’s knowledge 
of the black art is, of course, best revealed in the Ciris and the 
eighth Eclogue, where Carme and Alphesiboeus recall Simaetha; 
and in the fourth book of the Aeneid. Of the description of 
Umbro and his skill in Book VII Fahz remarks: ‘“‘quibus locis 
nihil fere nisi usitatissimae res exhibentur, quas quivis Romanus 
illis temporibus noverit.’’® De Witt sees a hint of the prejudice 
against magic practices in Rome in the lines of Book IV: 


testor, cara, deos et te, germana, tuumque 
dulce caput, magicas invitam accingier artis; 


and reminds us: ‘that in the latter part of the Aenezd the 
powers of the nether world are on the side of Rome’s enemies.’”* 
The song of Iopas brings us within the realm of astrology, and 
there was a general belief, even in the Imperial Court of Vergil’s 
day, in astrological cult. Sinon appeals to the divine will of 
the stars; Helenus and Asilas can interpret their meaning. 
Achaemenides cries in entreaty: 
per sidera testor, 


per superos atque hoc caeli spirabile lumen, (v.J. numen) 
tollite me, Teucri .. . 


At the moment of the fulfilment of his hope in at length gaining 
the destined shore, Aeneas himself prays to Night and the 
rising signs of Night; on the brow of the victorious Augustus 
shines the Star of his house, a token first vouchsafed to Julius 
Caesar. 

The personality conceived of as animating the stars is 
read in a lesser degree into other aspects of Nature: the hostile 


5 De poetarum Romanorum doctrina magica, 1904, pp. 145 f. He continues: 
“Sed ne haec quidem intimam rerum magicarum scientiam redolent, quare in 
Vergilio libenter concedo posse dubitari utrum res magicae haustae sint e vul- 
gari magiae cognitione an descriptae adhibito auxilio nescio quo. —Tamen 
reliquos si spectamus auctores, in hanc sententiam inclinem.”’ Here Fahz cites 
Norden (Aen. VI,? p. 199) on the influence of the Hellenistic Zauberliteratur 
upon Vergil and other Augustan poets. Cf. also Reitzenstein, Die hellen. Mys- 
terienreligionen, 1910, p. 12, on the work of Nigidius Figulus, as early as Cicero’s 
time, in Hellenistic magic. 

6 The Dido Episode in the Aeneid, p. 23; cf. Nettleship, op. cit., p. 135; 
Glover, op. cit., p. 133. 
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shower, the threatening cliffs, the quivering shade. The same 
tendency pervades the Georgics.? In personification expressed 
by allegory the most prevalent figures are Fama, the description 
of whom by Vergil has given rise to so many imitations, and 
Fortuna, whose cult developed under the stress of the later 
Roman republican days as did that of Τύχη in the Hellenistic 
age. But, while the cult of Fortune was becoming steadily 
more prominent under Augustus, in the Aeneid it is not the 
Τύχη of “universal power,” that goddess whom Hellenistic 
influence introduced indeed into Latin lyric poetry of the 
Empire, but the Roman Fortuna populi Romani who guides 
the Trojans throughout their journeyings and their strife, from 
the time when Aeneas ‘‘profugus fato”’ sets sail from Troy, to 
the time when Turnus utters his last cry to his despairing sister: 


iam iam fata, soror, superant; absiste morari; 
quo deus et quo dura vocat Fortuna, sequamur. 


How fundamentally the Fortuna of the Aeneid differs from the 
Hellenistic Τύχη may be seen in Warde Fowler’s words: “For 
Virgil, when Rome or Aeneas or even Evander his predecessor 
and ally is in question, Fortuna is the same thing as Fate, or 
Providence, or the will of Jupiter representing the Divine 
government of the world, or the Destiny of the Stoics.’’® 
Amid the swaying current of destiny, when men were so 
keenly conscious of success and failure, it is no marvel that 
Godhead was attributed to the one who had achieved most and 
had brought all under his control; or that Augustus, like the 
Diadochi, willingly entertained this support, and consented to 
receive homage in his own divinity, or as some one of the Gods 
incarnate upon earth. He thus appears as Mercury, the 
restorer of trade after the war, with Livia as Ceres, the bestower 
of plenty.? And if in Egypt the cult of the Pharaoh made 
Godhead easier of attainment by the Diadochi, in Rome also 
the uplifting of morality and the advancement of the State were 
inextricably interwoven with the State religion, and he who 


7 Liinzner, Ueber Personificationen in Vergils Gedichten, 1876. 

8 Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 1914, sub voc.; so Heinze, 
op. cit., p. 293. Cf. Warde Fowler, Class. Review, XVII (1903), pp. 153; 445; 
and Roman Ideas of Deity, 1914, p. 77. 

9 Wissowa, op. cit., pp. 247 ff. 
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succeeded in helping the State toward a better and purer life 
was easily identified with the Gods to whom the Romans looked 
for such aid. The poets readily received this idea of a divinity 
won by merit.!° In the Aeneid Jupiter promises, and Anchises 
prophesies, a deification of Caesar laden with Oriental spoil; 
of Augustus, restorer of the Golden Age to Rome. Sellar 
(Virgil, 1897, p. 16) cites in this connection Horace: Odes III, 
3, 9; Epistles II, I, 5; and Aeneid VI, 801: “in all these passages 
the idea implied is that, as great services to the human race 
have in other times raised mortals from earth to heaven, so it 
shall be with Augustus after the beneficent labours of his life 
are over.” He notes also: “these comparisons may be more 
naturally referred to Roman ‘‘Euhemerism,” than to the sur- 
vival of the spirit of hero-worship, which, although still active 
in Greece, was a mode of feeling alien to the Roman imagina- 
tion.”’ The belief in reward based on merit appealed, of course, 
especially to the practical Roman." Aeneas, when he has 
founded his great race, shall reap in like fashion his reward. 
So declare the Penates: 


idem venturos tollemus in astra nepotes 
imperiumque urbi dabimus. Tu moenia magnis 
magna para longumque fugae ne linque laborem. 


Of Tulus Apollo declares: 


macte nova virtute, puer: sic itur ad astra; 


so Dardanus, and so Pandarus won immortality. 

Few traces were left, then, of uncritical acquiescence in the 
orthodox tenets of a former day. We find here the same 
rationalism that, already, in the decline of the Republic, had 


10 But cf. Warde Fowler on the ‘“‘apotheosis” passages of Vergil and Horace: 
“You have only to examine them to see that they represent Augustus not as a 
deity, but as having the germ of a deity in him, which may be developed at 
his death; and that the farthest length they go is to assume proleptically in 
imagination that this development has already taken place.” (Roman Ideas 
of Deity, p. 126.) 

“A great Roman governor often had the chance of thus helping humanity 
on a vast scale and liked to think that such a life opened the way to heaven”’: 
Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, 1912, pp. 139 f. Cf. Kiessling on 
Horace’s portrayal of Augustus as divine giver of prosperity, Phil. Unters. 
II (1881), p. 92, note. 
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attracted so many to the teachings of Epicurus, against which 
Poseidonius had endeavoured, contrary to older Stoic practice, 
to encourage scientific research in support of the Stoic faith.” 
Miracles need apology in this rationalistic age. Legrand has 
remarked the little details which Theocritus adds to the story 
of the strangling of the serpents by Heracles in order to make 
this story appear more probable—the age of the child, the hour 
at which the deed was done, the light sent by Zeus. In similar 
fashion Vergil treats marvels, as Heinze has shown in comparing 
the miraculous healing of Hector by Apollo in the I/iad with 
that of Aeneas at Venus’ hand; the latter is a marvel, but a 
marvel naturally worked out. Vergil is half-ashamed to tell 
the wonderful transformation of the ships, and must support 
his tale with reference to long-standing belief; so Apollonius, in 
deference to the Pierides and as a concession to rumour, tells of 
the bearing of the Argo over the Libyan sands. Neither his 
office nor his holy life save Apollo’s priest, Panthus, from death, 
just as augury cannot protect Turnus’ favourite, Rhamnes; 
Palinurus would trust his own knowledge of seamanship before 
the assurance of the king of Gods and men himself; in two 
passages (XI, 118; XII, 538, 539) deus and dextra are used in 
an almost parallel fashion. The Stoic ratio physica seems to 
be reflected, as Heinze suggests, in the prayer of Nisus to Luna 
in the ninth book; and in the bow of a thousand colours which 
Iris, the glory of Heaven, traces across the sky. And yet, as 
Reitzenstein points out, Stoic philosophy sought no quarrel 
with Hellenistic religion, but rather sympathy: ‘‘with the rise 
of monarchies we find systematic attention paid for the first 
time to the religious feelings of the people in general, at all 
times a necessary measure in Oriental politics. Stoic philosophy 
adapted itself to this endeavour: gave to Apologetics a place 
in literature, explained the Gods as ideas or powers of Nature, 
and Myths in allegorical fashion. Thus, first for the Greek, 
and shortly after for Oriental religions, it succeeded in attaining 
a tolerari posse, a proof, appealing to the intellect, that popular 
belief and the scientific lore of the savant need not war one on 
the other.” 


12 See Schwartz, op. cit., I, pp. 93 ff. 
138 Die hellen. Mysterienreligionen, pp. 3 f. 
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Other philosophical elements may easily be traced; the 
prevalent intellectual debate arises in Nisus’ question: 


sua cuique deus fit dira cupido? 


the eternal moral questioning in Sinon’s well-feigned scruples: 


fas mihi Graiorum sacrata resolvere iura, 
fas odisse viros, atque omnia ferre sub auras; 


and in the question of Coroebus: 


dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat? 


The joy of the Simple Life occurs again and again, now voiced 
by the lips of Evander: 


aude, hospes, contemnere opes et te quoque dignum 
finge deo, rebusque veni non asper egenis; 


now straight from the poet’s own heart: 


nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futurae 
et servare modum, rebus sublata secundis! 


and now in the words of his hero: 


quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
aurl sacra fames .. . 


Sychaeus is blind with love of gold, Oebalus in discontent with 
his father’s estate oppresses other men, to the Golden Age 
succeeds an age of evil hue, spoiled by the growing desire for 
gain. Back to the life of harmony with Nature! So preached 
the Hellenistic Stoics, so preached the Roman Stoicism reflected 
by Vergil here. And so we reach that vital doctrine of its 
philosophy: submission to the will of Fate. Dis aliter visum 
—says the poet of the death of righteous Rhipeus, and Nautes 
thus consoles Aeneas: 


nate dea, quo fata trahunt retrahuntque sequamur; 
quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est." 


Above all, the Aeneid reflects Hellenistic philosophy in its 
emphasis upon the individual soul. Aeneas, against his will, 
is drawn forward to his high adventure; so the Hellenistic 
philosopher, so Vergil himself, found his happiness in ampay- 
μοσύνη. The first six books reveal the hero’s weaknesses, his 


4 Reitzenstein, Neue Jahrb. XXI (1908), p. 82. 
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terror, his shrinking, his foolishness: as these traits are revealed 
in every man whom his better self sends forward to achieve his 
destiny. Through error, trial, and failure, he progresses, slowly 
yet surely choosing τὸ προηγμένον, the better thing, till with the 
progress of the work he, too, progresses to conquest. Finally, 
as the Sapiens was the hope of ordinary men in Hellenistic days, 
as thinkers desired to see this hope fulfilled in Alexander; so 
in Aeneas, the Philosopher-King, brought to his goal by Fate, 
the guiding hand of God, through triumph over every hostile 
force, lies the final hope for all the race who shall draw from 
him their common life. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE INFLUENCE OF HELLENISTIC TECHNIQUE 
pea a 

Contributing alike to Vergil’s thought and the form in 
which he clothes it, is the art of the Aeneid, as Heinze and 
Norden have traced it: “the constructive and architectural 
power which was part of his own gift from nature, and which he 
slowly developed through unceasing study.’? This art Vergil 
owes in appreciable measure to Hellenistic fineness of percep- 
tion; for he adopted certain of the technical expedients of his 
predecessors. Thus, for example, effects are heightened by the 
employment of the principle of contrast. In Theocritus, also, 
light is contrasted with shadow: realistic with heroic narrative 
in the story of the infant Heracles, comedy with tragedy in the 
Adoniazusae. In Apollonius the secure joy of the Colchians in 
possession of the fleece and their hope of safe return are rudely 
broken by terror at the anger of Zeus; the misery of the Syrtes 
follows hard upon wedding joy; grief for Idmon and Tiphys 
follows the mirth of the feast. The vision of Apollo at dawn, 
the sight of the wretched Phineus, the attack of the bird of 
Ares, fall with sudden joy, pity, and fear upon the heroes; 
the stories of Medea, the earthborn men, the sons of Phrixus, 
come suddenly before the readers. 

Again, Carl Newell Jackson has remarked: “It is an essen- 
tial feature of the Alexandrian school of poetry to allow one 
literary form to encroach upon the province of another. Hence 
the epyllion is apt to be a complex of at least two different forms. 
The twenty-fifth poem of Theocritus, for instance, is really an 
epic idyl within a pastoral setting. . . . The thirteenth idyl, 
the episode of Heracles and Hylas, is an epyllion set in an elegiac 
frame. . . . It remained, however, for the Latin poets, ambi- 
tious to be original, to develop this idea of merging two forms 
in one poem, or rather of setting one form within another. 
In his sixty-fourth poem Catullus has put the lyric lament of 


1 Mackail, Lectures on Poetry, 1911, p. 55. 
2 Op. cit., p. 42; cf. Mackail, Lectures on Greek Poetry, 1910, p. 252. 
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Ariadne, descriptive entirely, within a piece of pure narrative, 
that is, a romantic within an epyllion almost heroic, and then, 
to boot, following the heroic epyllion an epithalamium which is 
essentially a variation of the elegiac genus. The Aristaeus 
episode in the fourth book of the Georgics follows a somewhat 
similar arrangement, in that the lament of Orpheus is preceded 
and followed by the Aristaeus epyllion. The author of the 
Ciris outdid all his fellow-poets by combining epic, lyric, and 
dramatic elements, and then adding to the mixture a bit of 
didactic verse, and closing this effort with a metamorphosis, a 
form distinct in itself. Finally in the Culex, the epyllion lies 
side by side with the pastoral. None of these poets, it would 
seem, had learned the Theocritean or the Virgilian art (as it 
appears in the Aeneid) of weaving these separate threads into 
a single texture. The step from epic to lyric, or epic to pastoral, 
or epic to elegy is too abrupt, with the result that unity of effect 
is destroyed.’ I would note in the Aeneid the maturing of the 
art of that same poet of the Ciris and the Culex. The ninth book 
of the Aeneid might be taken as an example of Vergil’s skilled 
mingling of the various threads in his artistic web. Here we find 
the didactic element, illustrated in the description of the sluggish 
Ganges with seven mouths, the psychological question as to 
whence comes fell desire, the frigid derivation of the name 
Albani; the lyric element inspires the poet’s memorial to 
the fallen heroes and the cry of the mother over her son; 
the dramatic instinct is responsible for the exciting story of the 
capture in the moonlight which filters through the darkness of 
the wood. 

Another detail of technique seen in the Aeneid, the artistic 
introduction of ecphrasis, is rightly referred by Heinze to Hellen- 
istic precedent. Theocritus’ description of the bowl arouses the 
desire of Thyrsis to sing, and the erotic and rustic characters 
described are entirely in keeping with the shepherd’s life; Mos- 
chus in the story of Europa chose well to inscribe on his bowl 
the fate of Io; the mantle of Jason is described in order to 
enhance Hypsipyle’s desire, and Apollonius was careful to show 
Phrixus and the fleece in the embroideries thereon. The influ- 
ence of ecphrasis upon descriptive narrative is interesting; the 
expressions at parte ex alia... alia parte . . . diversa in 
parte in literary descriptions of life point to this model, and one 
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wonders if literary contrast was furthered by the scenes con- 
trasted in Hellenistic embroideries and paintings. How strong 
this influence was in Latin poetry is shown both in actual de- 
scription and by the words of the youthful Vergil, who would 
gladly weave a philosophic song to Messalla’s glory as tapestries 
wove the fame of heroes and gods. 

In this ecphrasis we trace one of the most prominent details 
of Vergil’s form: concentration, due partly to Callimachus, 
partly, as Heinze remarks, to the practical requirements of 
recitation. Vergil, like Apollonius, begins quickly or passes 
suddenly from the heroic to the erotic sphere; the abrupt transi- 
tions in minor details, the parenthetic remarks, and the neat 
proverbial sayings of the Aeneid point to the Alexandrians and 
the Latin neoteric school. Traces of the Hellenistic epigram 
can at times also be found; as in the address of the living to the 
dead, Caieta and Palinurus (VII, I-4; V, 870-871), in the words 
of the spirit of Creusa to the living Aeneas (II, 788-789), in the 
admonition of the thrifty host Evander to his guest Aeneas 
(VIII, 364-365). 

The neoterics, in following this standard of brevity, made 
their work consist of a number of loosely connected scenes. 
Catullus, in the Peleus and Thetis, turns an artistic film before 
us: the voyage of the Argonauts: the preparations for the mar- 
riage: the story of Ariadne: the description of the guests: the 
song of the Parcae—combine to form what has well been called 
a “mosaic,” linked by short connecting passages. The Culex 
consists of three distinct pictures: the shepherd’s noon-day rest 
amid his flocks: the shepherd’s rescue: the description of Hades. 
Each could be recited separately with few alterations. The 
Ciris can be broken up into scenes without difficulty; the More- 
tum and the Copa are examples of the narrative with one picture 
drawn in detail. When Vergil wrote the Aeneid he had learned 
how to combine pictures into a progressive climax, as Heinze 
points out in his section on the second book; scene follows scene, 
not in loosely connected sequence, but in ever-increasing ten- 
sion of excitement. The narrative is linked by the fact that one 
person, an onlooker and participator, tells all the parts. Guided 
by him, we come from without the city to within its gates; 
from the house of Anchises, remote and withdrawn, into the 
rush of the highways; from the centre of the city to the inner- 
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most penetralia of the royal palace, where interest culminates 
in the death of Priam amid the ruins of his rule. So the Aenezd 
itself follows the fate of its hero from utter despair through 
the stages of increasing hope till it ends in the overthrow of his 
last enemy. Vergil’s dramatic instinct is at work here. A 
simpler instance of working to a climax is noted by Heinze in 
Book IX, 569-574: 


Ilioneus saxo atque ingenti fragmine montis 

Lucetium, portae subeuntem ignisque ferentem, 
Emathiona Liger, Corynaeum sternit Asilas, 

hic iaculo bonus, hic longe fallente sagitta; 

Ortygium Caeneus, victorem Caenea Turnus, 

Turnus Ityn Cloniumque, Dioxippum Promolumque . . . 


Heinze remarks, with regard to this passage, that “the Hellenis- 
tic poets certainly followed this principle (ie., of increasing 
concentration for effect) in their longer lists’? (of details of 
names); and compares this tendency as seen in Tibullus’ 
description of life in the Golden Age (I, 3, 37 ff.): 


nondum caeruleas pinus contempserat undas, 
effusum ventis praebueratque sinum, 

nec vagus ignotis repetens compendia terris 
presserat externa navita merce ratem. 

illo non validus subiit iuga tempore taurus, 
non domito frenos ore momordit equus, 

non domus ulla fores habuit, non fixus in agris 
qui regeret certis finibus arva /apis. 

ipsae mella dabant guercus, ultroque ferebant 
obvia securis ubera lactis oves. 

non acies, non ira fuit, non bella, nec ensem 
immiti saevus duxerat arte faber. 

nunc Iove sub domino caedes et vulnera semper, 
nunc mare, nunc leti mille repente viae. 


In like manner Apollonius writes with growing complexity 
(I, 1043 ff.): 
αὐτὰρ εὐμμελίης Τελαμὼν βασιλῆα κατέκτα. 


Ἴδας δ᾽ αὖ Προμέα, Κλυτίος δ᾽ Ὑάκινθον ἔπεφνεν, 





Τυνδαρίδαι δ᾽ ἄμφω Μεγαλοσσάκεα Φλογιόν τε. 


In Heinze’s book on Vergil there is, moreover, a suggestion 
that part of Vergil’s artistic technique might possibly have been 


3 Epische Technik,’ 1915, p. 220, and note 2. 
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stimulated by study of the style of historical narrative, as the 
Hellenistic historians wrote it. Further light is thrown on this 
art of narration by the critics Polybius, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, Diodorus,and Cicero. Now no one can prove that 
Vergil owed anything of his technique to the study of Hellenis- 
tic historiography; but because there is a certain similarity of 
art in the two cases, I think it worth while to describe briefly 
here something of the writings of Scheller and Schneider, who 
have studied this question in detail.* 

Many of the precepts of the Greek or Latin critics may at 
once be excluded: the choosing of a noble subject, the aim at a 
well-knit unity of action, the search for variety in subject mat- 
ter, the symmetrical treatment of the different parts, the 
avoidance of wearisome digression, may all be safely credited 
to the poet’s own artistic sense. The position of the historian 
as teacher and, by example deftly pointed, as preacher, is 
strongly marked in these Hellenistic writers. History for them 
has a moral (usually, it is true, a politically-moral) aim; whence 
spring the /audationes and vituperationes which formed so impor- 
tant a part of their technical apparatus. Diodorus thus con- 
fides to us his policy:> ‘““Having, throughout the whole work, 
used the common and accustomed liberty of an historian, we 
have both praised the good, and condemned the bad, as they 
have fallen in our way, to the end that those whose genius and 
inclination prompts them to virtue may be the more encouraged 
to noble actions, in hopes of having the glory of their names 
continued to all succeeding generations; and, on the other hand, 
that they who are bent to wickedness may be curbed and 
restrained from the heat, at least, of their impiety, by those 
marks of dishonour and disgrace fixed upon them’ (preface 
to XV). Polybius repeatedly avows a similar motive: “Of 
King Attalus, who now died, I think I ought to speak a suitable 


word, as I have done in the case of others. . . . This king’s 
greatness of mind therefore deserves our admiration, be- 
cause... ” (XVIII, 41). “This event conveys many useful 


lessons to a thoughtful observer. Above all, the disaster of 


4 See Heinze, zbid., p. 471, and note 1, for bibliography. 

5 The translations used in this section are: for Diodorus, that of Booth, 
1814; for Polybius, that of Shuckburgh, 1889; for Dionysius, that of Rhys 
Roberts, 1901. 
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Regulus gives the clearest possible warning that no one should 
feel too confident of the favours of Fortune, especially in the 
hour of success—I record these things in the hope of benefiting 
my readers” (I, 35). ‘No nobler action has ever been, or ever 
will be performed; none to which an historian could better draw 
his reader’s attention—But of all this Phylarchus says not a 
word, being, as it seems to me, entirely blind as to all that is 
noblest and best suited to be the theme of an historian”’ (II, 61). 
Dionysius in his Antiquitates puts forward a similar aim: 
ὃν δὲ τρόπον ὁ Λάρκιος ἐχρήσατο Tots πράγμασι, δικτάτωρ πρῶτος 
ἀποδειχθείς, καὶ κόσμον οἷον περιέθηκε τῇ ἀρχῇ, συντόμως πειράσομαι 
διεξελθεῖν, ταῦτα ἡγούμενος εἶναι χρησιμώτατα τοῖς ἀναγνωσομένοις, 
ἅ πολλὴν εὐπορίαν παρέξει καλῶν καὶ συμφερόντων παραδειγμάτων 
νομοθέταις τε καὶ δημαγωγοῖς . . . (V.75). And Cicero carries on 
the tradition: cum et reprehendes ea, quae vituperanda duces, 
et quae placebunt exponendis rationibus comprobabis (ad 
Fam. V, 12, 4). 

In order to point his moral intelligently and forcibly, the 
historian must study the origin and motive of the incidents 
he records:—‘‘What is really educational and beneficial to 
students of history is the clear view of the causes of events”— 
(Polyb. VI, I); and the personality of his actors: “It is strangely 
inconsistent in historians ... to pass over in complete 
silence the characteristics and aims of the men by whom the 
whole thing was done, though these in fact are the points of the 
greatest value... . For . . . one feels more roused to emula- 
tion and imitation by men that have life, than by buildings 
that have none...” (X, 21). Livy, in his Preface, shows a 
similar aim; and it is conceivable that Vergil, too, was stimu- 
lated from this direction by the general Hellenistic desire of 
probing into causes, motives, and character. 

Parallel with the moral aim of the Hellenistic historian runs 
the hedonistic: the desire to please and attract. The strength 
of the belief in the value of this policy is best seen in Polybius. 
Though the most sober of historians he yet declares: ‘“Those 
who are engaged on representing anything either to eye or ear 
can have only two objects to aim at—pleasure and profit” 
(XV, 36). ‘Either to eye or ear’’—this implies the ἐνάργεια, the 


6 See Reitzenstein, Hellenistische W undererzahlungen, 1906, pp. 84 ff. 
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evidentia, the graphic representation based on imitation— 
μίμησις---οἴ the living actor. This ἐνάργεια, above all, the 
Hellenistic writer longs to attain that he may stir the emotion 
of his readers. Dionysius calls it ‘‘the first of the extraneous 
excellences” of an historian (ad Pomp. III): and well sums up 
its theory in his Antiquitates: ἥδεται yap ἡ διάνοια παντὸς ἀνθρώπου 
χειραγωγουμένη dla τῶν λόγων ἐπὶ τὰ ἔργα, Kal μὴ μόνον ἀκούουσα 
τῶν λεγομένων, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ πραττόμενα ὁρῶσα (XI, 1, 25 ff). 
Admiration, anger, sympathy, are to be called forth, if the 
historian fulfil his work aright: Polybius strives ἵνα μὴ μόνον 
εὐπαρακολούθητος, ἀλλὰ Kal καταπληκτικὴ γίνηται τοῖς προσέχουσιν 
ἡ διήγησις (IV, 28): “‘without knowing {Π656᾽ (1.6., the causes 
of catastrophes) he declares “it is impossible to feel the due indig- 
nation or pity at anything which occurs” (II, 56). Personal 
touches are to enhance the effect: “those who have gone through 
no such course of actual experience produce no genuine enthusi- 
asm in the minds of their readers” (XII, 25, h); marvellous tales 
of descriptions of the vagaries of Fortune may stimulate the 
reader’s interest. “1 thought it, therefore,” says Polybius, 
“distinctly my duty neither to pass by myself, nor allow any one 
else to pass by, without full study, a characteristic specimen of 
the dealings of Fortune at once brilliant and instructive in 
the highest degree. For fruitful as Fortune is in change, and 
constantly as she is producing dramas in the life of men, yet 
never assuredly before this did she work such a marvel, or 
act such a drama, as that which we have witnessed”’ (I, 4). 
We remember Cicero’s similar words: nihil est enim aptius ad 
delectationem lectoris quam temporum varietates fortunaeque 
vicissitudines (ad Fam. V, 12, 4). History, in short, may 
become a drama: habet enim varios actus mutationesque et 
consiliorum et temporum; in which the varying fortunes of the 
hero are to carry our hearts through the whole gamut of emo- 
tion: viri saepe excellentis ancipites variique casus habent 
admirationem, expectationem, laetitiam, molestiam, spem, 
timorem: si vero exitu notabili concluduntur, expletur animus 
iucundissima lectionis voluptate. 

Such is the canon laid down for the Hellenistic historiog- 
rapher, and its roots lie in the spirit of the Hellenistic life. 
Around the basic idea of Personality are grouped the /audationes, 
the vituperationes which shall give practical aid to men in 
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furthering their ends, the vivid pictures of the changing for- 
tunes of conspicuous characters, the portrayal of magnificence 
and marvel which shall awake wonder, of suffering and kindness 
which shall arouse sympathy and love. No less self-conscious 
than the Hellenistic poet is the historian in whose power lie 
the characters of the men he describes, and the hearts of the 
readers he instructs and moves to feeling at his will. 

The sources of these precepts lie in the movements started 
by Isocrates and Aristotle. To Xenophon and Isocrates, as 
Leo has noted, is due the introduction of the biographical 
epilogue, which was to be found afterward in the work of 
Ephorus and Theopompus. It sprang partly from the personal 
interest in his subject natural to an orator, partly from the 
interest in personality remarked above. The theory, as Heinze 
and Scheller point out, that history must exert a moral influence 
on its readers, can be traced to Isocrates.”_ Oratorical training 
is revealed also in the care with which Ephorus and Theopom- 
pus, in obedience to their master, strove to vary their historical 
work by digressions—rapexSaces—that their readers might be 
duly entertained. The practices of the epideictic school of 
oratory and of those historiographers influenced by it are well 
described by Cicero—Orator 19, 65; sophistarum, de quibus 
supra dixi, magis distinguenda similitudo videtur, qui omnes 
eosdem volunt flores quos adhibet orator in causis persequl. 
Sed hoc differunt quod, cum sit eis propositum non perturbare 
animos, sed placare potius, nec tam persuadere quam delectare, 
et apertius id faciunt quam nos et crebrius, concinnas magis 
sententias exquirunt quam probabilis, a re saepe discedunt, 
intexunt fabulas, verba altius transferunt eaque ita disponunt 
ut pictores varietatem colorum, paria paribus referunt, adversa 
contrariis, saepissimeque similiter extrema definiunt. Huic 
generi historia finitima est, in qua et narratur ornate et regio 
saepe aut pugna describitur; interponuntur etiam contiones et 
hortationes, sed in his tracta quaedam et fluens expetitur, non 
haec contorta et acris oratio. . . . From the orator, Isocrates, 
then, springs a school of historiography that seeks the pleasure 
of its public.’ Aristotle, on the other hand, starts the quest of 

7 Heinze, op. cit., pp. 475 f. 


8 Wachsmuth, Ueber Ziele und Methoden der griech. Gesch. schreibung, 
1897, p. 15 f. 
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the individual after knowledge, first of science, then of the 
history of science and of scientific men; hence arises a like 
interest in men and manners springing from an absolutely 
different source from that of Isocrates’ school, the desire to 
learn the truth rather than the desire to please. Leo cites the 
story of Peisistratus and the labourer, and the characterization 
of Peisistratus and his deeds in the Πολιτεία ᾿Αθηναίων as fore- 
shadowing the biographical εἶδος: a student of Aristotle, 
Aristoxenus, introduced the literary biographies—io.—which 
influenced so strongly peripatetic historiography. From 
Aristotle, as Leo notes, sprang the method which told the 
πράξεις of an individual and allowed the ἦθος which characterized 
him to be inferred from them. As Aristotle prescribed— 
1179a18—r0 δ᾽ ἀληθὲς ἐν τοῖς πρακτοῖς ἐκ τῶν ἔργων Kal τοῦ βίου 
κρίνεται. ἐν τούτοις γὰρ τὸ κύριον---, so Theophrastus wrote his 
Characters, and so wrote the post-Aristotelian historians, in 
distinction from the Alexandrian, from Polybius, and from 
Suetonius, who definitely describe the ἦθος of their individual 
men. 

Yet Aristotle was the rhetorician no less than the student of 
science; and to this fact is due the ultimate reconciliation 
between the schools of Aristotle and Isocrates in the headlong 
pursuit of Puxaywyia, as embodied in the writing of the peripa- 
tetic Duris and of Phylarchus. The arousing of emotions in the 
heart of the spectator is the fundamental principle of the Poetics; 
ἐνάργεια, μίμησις, the working of Fortune in the περιπέτεια, 
the calculated effect of τὸ παράδοξον, the due care that the 
λέξις, ἐὰν ἢ παθητική τε Kal ἠθικὴ, shall represent τὸ πρέπον, either 
of circumstance, age, or sex—all these are, as everyone knows, 
prescribed in Aristotle’s theories of art. 

If we turn now from the theory of these critics to the practice 
of the Hellenistic historiographers, we may discover traces of 
the principle prodesse et delectare even amid the scanty frag- 
ments of their writings. Concrete examples of vice and virtue 
appear in the work of Ephorus-Diodorus. ᾿Εγκώμιον and 
ψόγος are found in Theopompus, the follower of Isocrates (Polyb. 
VIII, 11 1), who wrote a Philippi Laudatio, and yet is 
vehemently upbraided by Polybius for his unrestrained vituper- 
atio Philippi in the forty-ninth book of the Philippica; he also 
wrote a De Pietate, and told in the Philippica of extravagant 
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living and its hapless end. Phylarchus praises Cleomenes: 
ταῦτα μὲν ἡμῖν ἐδήλωσε (Φύλαρχος), βουλόμενος ὑποδεῖξαι τὴν Κλεομ- 
évous μεγαλοψυχίαν καὶ μετριότητα πρὸς τοὺς πολεμίους (Polyb. II, 61); 
he describes the drunkenness of the Byzantii (Fr. 10), and of the 
Colophonii (Fr. 62), and the reverent absence of wine from the 
oblations of the worshippers of the Sun (Fr. 24). Philochorus 
warns his readers in vino veritas (Fr. 20); Clearchus in his Lives 
tells of the degeneration of the Tarentines from indulgence to 
open sin, and the ensuing punishment sent by the wrath of the 
gods (Fr. 9; cf. Fr. 10). Trogus, whose Hellenistic characteris- 
tics Schneider has pointed out in detail, affords us an excellent 
example of this tendency. He examines the mpoaipeots—princi- 
ple of conduct or life: the bravery of Lysimachus (XV, 3), the 
temperance of Hannibal, which brought its own reward 
(XXXII, 4, 10 ff.): as the vice of Ptolemy Philopator ended 
in disaster (XXX, I): spoliassetque regno Antiochum, si 
fortunam virtute iuvisset. Sed . . . (here follows the descrip- 
tion of his wickedness, and the moral): haec primo laborantis 
regiae tacita pestis et occulta mala fuere. Similarly, the flight 
of Ptolemy Philometor is directly traced to his sloth and 
over-indulgence of sensual appetite (XXXIV, 2, 7f.). The 
comparison, in point of morals, between man and man—or 
between nation and nation—received its impulse from Poseidon- 
ius, was fostered by Panaetius and Polybius, and came to 
maturity in Nepos, Cicero, and Plutarch. That the reader’s 
moral and mental horizon may be widened, descriptions of the 
‘customs of various peoples are frequently introduced: of the 
Sybarites by Timaeus (Fr. 60); of the Scythians, of Sicily, of the 
Macedonians, of Spain, by Trogus. Poseidonius, especially, 
delighted in pursuing investigations touching the history of 
countries and peoples; later on appeared the monographs of 
Caesar and Tacitus. Historians proper wrote separate treatises 
of this kind—as Philochorus’ books on ritual observances, and 
Duris’ De moribus et institutis. Akin to all this examination into 
motive and custom is the aetiological element. Timaeus 
discusses the philological meaning of Sardonic laughter; Phy- 
larchus, that of Bosphorus and of Serapis; Philochorus, that 
of Areopagus and of sundry other words. Duris shows the 
same tendency (Fragg. 16, 25, 34); Schneider points out abun- 
dant instances in Trogus. Parallel with the curiosity as to names 
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is the zeal for interpreting the motives of men. The study of 
motives revealed in Diodorus XIX—XX may well be derived 
from Duris. Trogus prefers to dwell on the events that precede 
war rather than to give military details; Sempronius Asellio 
(Gell. V. A. V, 18, 8 1.) declares that, in distinction from the 
older Roman annalists, who were content to write dry records of 
history: nobis non modo satis esse video, quod factum esset, 
id pronuntiare, sed etiam, quo consilio quaque ratione gesta 
essent, demonstrare. Then follows explicitly the moral motive: 
nam neque alacriores ad rem p. defendundam, neque segniores 
ad rem perperam faciundam annales libri commovere quicquam 
possunt. scribere autem bellum initum quo consule et quo 
confectum sit et quis triumphans introierit ex eo et eo libro 
quae in bello gesta sint non praedicare aut interea quid senatus 
decreverit aut quae lex rogatiove lata sit neque quibus consiliis 
ea gesta sint iterare: id fabulas pueris est narrare, non historias 
scribere. I think here we may fairly see Hellenistic influence. 
At times the historian comes forward in his own person to point 
the moral: the Lydians, Trogus declares, owed their fall to 
their own lack of discipline (I, 7, 13); the failure of Dionysius’ 
attack on the men of Croton is pointed with the remark: tan- 
tum virtutis paupertas adversum insolentes divitias habet— 
(XX, 5, 3); fear of the gods kept the king of Phrygia more 
safely than force of arms (XI, 7, 14). To this we may add the 
use of the story for the purpose of instruction, as it is employed 
in Euhemerus’ phantasy to declare the author’s views on 
the gods and on an ideal government.? 

More interesting than the moral tendency, is the desire of 
these men to attract, and to excite the emotions of their readers. 
On the milder side, descriptions of wedding-feasts, calculated to 
give a pleasure like that produced by society records of modern 
times, formed already part of the history of Alexander’s court 
(as in Chares: Geier, pp. 302 ff., Fragg. 16,17). But, further, 
in these historians, scenes of horror are related, and stories of 
barbarous cruelty given in detail. Plutarch accuses Duris of 
exaggeration for “tragic” effect in his narrative of the surrender 
offithe Samians to Pericles (Per. 28, trans. Perrin): “To these 


9 Raymond de Block, Euhémére, Son livre et sa doctrine, 1876, pp. 55 f. 
So Hecataeus teaches the “‘Ideale seiner Zeit” under the guise of Egyptian his- 
tory: Wendland, Hellen.-Rém. Kultur,? 1912, pp. 116 f. 
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details Duris the Samian adds stuff for tragedy, accusing the 
Athenians and Pericles of great brutality, which is recorded 
neither by Thucydides nor Ephorus nor Aristotle. But he 
appears not to speak the truth when he says, forsooth, that 
Pericles had the Samian trierarchs and marines brought into 
the market-place of Miletus and crucified there, and that then, 
‘when they had already suffered grievously for ten days, he gave 
orders to break their heads in with clubs and make an end of 
them, and then cast their bodies forth without burial rites. 
At all events, since it is not the wont of Duris, even in cases 
where he has no private and personal interest, to hold his 
narrative down to the fundamental truth, it is all the more 
likely that here, in this instance, he has given a dreadful por- 
trayal of the calamities of his country, that he might calumniate 
the Athenians.” If, as is most probable, Diodorus drew upon 
Duris for his history of Agathocles in Books ΧΙΧ--Χ ΧΙ, we can 
see clear indications of Duris’ appetite for gruesome story and 
dramatic detail. We may compare with the above quotation 
the criticism of Polybius on Phylarchus’ description of the 
sufferings of the Mantineans (II, 56): ‘It was his” (i.e., Phy- 
larchus’) “object to bring into prominence the cruelty of 
Antigonus and the Macedonians, as well as that of Aratus and 
the Achaeans; and he accordingly asserts that, when Mantinea 
fell into their hands, it was cruelly treated; and that the most 
ancient and important of all the Arcadian towns was involved in 
calamities so terrible as to move,all Greece to horror and tears. 
And being eager to stir the hearts of his readers to pity, and to 
enlist their sympathies by his story, he talks of women embrac- 
ing, tearing their hair, and exposing their breasts; and again 
of the tears and lamentations of men and women, led off into 
captivity along with their children and aged parents.” Plu- 
tarch makes a similar statement (Tem. XXXII, trans. Perrin) 
with regard to the body of Themistocles—‘“‘and Phylarchus, too, 
when, as if in a tragedy, he all but erects a theatrical machine 
for this story, and brings into the action a certain Neocles, 
forsooth, and Demopolis, sons of Themistocles, wishes merely 
to stir up tumultuous emotion; his tale even an ordinary person 
must know is fabricated.”’ The fragments themselves show 
evidence of pathetic tales: in Phylarchus, that of the heroic 
Danae, dying to save him she loved (Fr. 23): of the dreadful 
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death of Aristomachus, tyrant of the Argives (Fr. 52); in Tima- 
eus, the fate of Dido (Fr. 23). 

Of equal importance in this connection are love-tales. 
Four of the stories of Parthenius’ Erotica (15, 23, 25, 31) are 
attributed by Miiller to Phylarchus, though only one of these 
is assigned by him to the Histories.1° Timaeus affords one 
story (Par. Erot. 29). Seven of the fragments of Duris deal with 
matters of love or sex (Frs. 2, 3, 19, 27, 35, 42, 63); he attributes 
the punishment of Prometheus to his love for Athene (Fr. 19), 
and the Samian and Peloponnesian Wars to Aspasia (Fr. 58). 

Yet another natural means of arousing emotion lies in the 
introduction of the marvellous. As we have noted before, 
παράδοξα and mirabilia were the passion of the Hellenistic Age; 
TO δὲ θαυμαστὸν ἡδύ σημεῖον δέ, πάντες Yap προστιθέντες ἀπαγγέλ- 
λουσιν ὡς χαριζόμενοι. Cicero speaks of the ‘innumerable 
fables” of Theopompus (de /egg. I, I, 5), whose stories earned 
the name of Thaumasia—‘Book of Wonder.’”’ Strabo (ch. 
814) accuses Callisthenes—zpoorpaywoel δὲ rovrous—for his tale of 
portent; Polybius (XII, 24) notes Timaeus’ propensity for 
marvels: “‘In attacking others he shows great acuteness and 
boldness; when he comes to independent narrative, he is full 
of dreams, miracles, incredible myths—in a word, of miserable 
superstition and old wives’ tales’; compare his history of 
Diomedes (Fr. 13), and his tales of the miracle of the river’s 
healing power (Fr. 15), of the kindly cicada (Fragg. 64, 65). 
Megasthenes is full of the marvels of India; and his presentation 
of them is strongly condemned by Strabo: διαφερόντως δ᾽ ἀπισ- 
τεῖν ἄξιον Δηιμάχῳ τε καὶ Μεγασθένει. οὗτοι yap εἰσιν οἱ τοὺς ᾿Ενωτο- 
κοίτας καὶ τοὺς ᾿Αστόμους καὶ ἔλρρινας ἱστοροῦντες, Μονοφθάλμους τε 
καὶ Μακροσκελεῖς καὶ ᾿Οπισθοδακτύλους" (ch. 70). Duris falls under 
the like condemnation from Didymus (on Dem. col. 12, 50): 
ἔδει yap αὐτὸν κἀνταῦθα τερατεύσεσθαι : the fragments of Phylar- 
chus’ work contain stories of marvel after marvel. So Theopom- 
pus in his narrative of the Meropes;so Euhemerus, Iambulus, 
and Hecataeus all added a touch of romance and a wealth of 
imaginary detail in their description of far-off lands; Antigonus, 
Myrsilus, Philostephanus and others wrote Wonderbooks. 
Dreams, oracles, portents were found recorded side by side 


10 Cf. Rohde, Gr. R. p. 55. 
1 Aristotle, A. P., 1460a. 
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with accounts of physical phenomena; even the history of 
Hannibal is embellished with dreams and nightly visions of the 
god. 

Lastly, the Hellenistic historians delight in dramatic scenes. 
Duris, whose interest in the stage is shown by his works on 
tragic writers and tragedy, announces in his first book: "Ἔφορος 
δὲ καὶ Θεόπομπος τῶν γενομένων πλεῖστον ἀπελείφθησαν οὔτε yap 
μιμήσεως μετέλαβον οὐδεμιᾶς οὔτε ἡδονῆς ἐν τῷ φράσαι, αὐτοῦ δὲ τοῦ 
γράφειν μόνον ἐπεμελήθησαν... Μίμησις, then, graphic imitation 
of life, is his object. Therefore he pictures vividly in his His- 
tories the appearance or dress of his people; no fewer than nine 
fragments deal with this. The story of the triumphant return 
of Alcibiades from exile gives a good instance of Duris’ method 
(Plut. Alc. 32, trans. Perrin): ‘‘Duris the Samian, who claims 
that he was a descendant of Alcibiades, gives some additional 
details. He says that the oarsmen of Alcibiades rowed to the 
music of a flute blown by Chrysogonus the Pythian victor; 
that they kept time to a rhythmic call from the lips of Callip- 
ides, the tragic actor; that both these artists were arrayed in 
the long tunics, flowing robes, and other adornment of their 
profession; and that the commander’s ship put into harbours 
with a sail of purple hue, as though, after a drinking bout, he 
were off on a revel. But neither Theopompus, nor Ephorus, 
nor Xenophon mentions these things, nor is it likely that 
Alcibiades put on such airs for the Athenians, to whom he was 
returning after he had suffered exile and many great adversities.”’ 
Xenophon does not relate these details. Anecdotes, little 
touches which reveal personal character, appear in the frag- 
ments of the work of Duris (4, 14, 22); quotation of actual 
sayings in those of Phylarchus (8, 18, 40a). 

Tragic technique on Hellenistic lines is pointed out by 
Schneider in Pompeius Trogus. “ExmAnés is aroused by τὸ 


®Lauckner, Die Kiinst und polit. Ziele d. Monographie Sallusts tiber d. 
Jug. Krieg, 1911, pp. 59 ff., sees in Plutarch’s Life of Cleomenes a good example 
of Phylarchus’ dramatic technique of this kind. Cf. R. Schubert, Die Quellen 
Plutarchs, Jahrb. fiir kl. Phil., Supp. Bd., TX (1878), pp. 709 ff., who suspects 
the hand of Duris in the Life of Demetrius. Schwartz also remarks the vivid 
painting, “of which no modern historical novel need be ashamed,” of Phylarchus, 
in the Life of Cleomenes (Fiinf Vortrége tiber den griech. Roman, 1896, pp. 
114 ff.). 
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μυθῶδες, as in the narrative of Lysimachus’ achievements 
(XV, 3), of the career of Agathocles (XXII, 1 f.), and of Mithri- 
dates (XXXVII, 2); by τὸ ἐμπαθές, pictured in such pitiful 
stories as we have seen; by τὸ παράλογον, the unexpected, such 
as the passage in XXVII, 2: Post discessum Ptolomei Seleucus 
cum adversus civitates, quae defecerant, ingentem classem 
conparasset, repente velut diis ipsis parricidium vindicantibus 
orta tempestate classem naufragio amittit; nec quicquam illi 
ex tanto adparatu praeter nudum corpus et spiritum et paucos 
naufragii comites residuos fortuna fecit. Misera quidem res, 
sed optanda Seleuco fuit; siquidem civitates, quae odio eius 
ad Ptolomeum transierant, velut diis arbitris satis factum sibi 
esset, repentina animorum mutatione in naufragi misericordiam 
versae imperio se eius restituunt. Other examples of περιπέτεια 
are the fate of Arsinoé’s sons in the midst of her marriage 
festivities (XXIV, 3), where we notice the poetical detail: 
Pro filiis saepe se percussoribus obtulit, frequenter corpore suo 
puerorum corpora amplexata protexit vulneraque excipere, 
quae liberis intendebantur, voluit. Ad postremum etiam 
spoliata funeribus filiorum scissa veste et crinibus sparsis cum 
duobus servulis ex urbe protracta Samothraciam in exilium 
abiit, eo miserior, quod mori ei cum filiis non licuit; and the 
change of fortune of Lysimachus, consequent upon his murder 
of Agathocles: Haec illi prima mali labes, hoc initium inpen- 
dentis ruinfae fuit (XVII, 1). This careful noting of cause and 
effect Trogus shares with Livy and Vergil. 

To the reader, then, who compares these notes with the 
detailed description given by Heinze of Vergil’s workmanship, 
it might appear not impossible that the natural genius of the 
eager student, not only of men but of their ways and of their 
artistic devices for portraying life and manners, was streng- 
thened by finding either directly or through the agency of the 
later Roman Annalists, an aim and method similar to his own. 
The Aeneid, as Heinze shows by exhaustive detail, is a story of 
mental and spiritual struggle; its hero is an example to other 
men who are striving to fulfil their moral destiny. Moral 


18 See Zarncke, Der Einfluss der griech. Lit. auf die Entwicklung der rom. Prosa: 
Comm. Ribbeckianae, 1888, p. 316. For traces of a technique in Livy somewhat 
similar to that of Vergil see Witte, Ueber die Form der Darstellung in Livius’ 
Geschichiswerk, Rh. Mus., UXV (1910), pp. 283 ff. 
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factors, rather than external accident, decide the day; mock 
contests and real battles are won by strength of mind and will, 
lives are lost in failure resulting from motives of folly. Each 
character—and Vergil tries to concentrate on a few that these 
may live more really—is brought home to the reader’s heart by 
his acts, and his speeches; Vergil, like Livy,“ followed this 
indirect method of characterization as more dramatic and effec- 
tive. No man is wholly good at the start: Aeneas fights his way 
to perfection; no man is wholly bad: Mezentius loves his son; 
Latinus, for all his cowardice, will not break his plighted word. 
And that Vergil may win his reader, he pictures all emotions 
common to man: terror, surprise, wonder, pity, reverence, 
awe, gratitude, love. πΠεριπέτεια falls to all the more noble 
characters, that we may grieve over the fate that follows upon 
happiness, a fate the more pathetic if it is the outcome of weak- 
ness of some sort: the fate that overtakes Priam and the 
Trojans in Troy, Aeneas in Latium, and Nisus and Euryalus 
on the battle-field. The narrative from beginning to end is 
steeped in the life given by the touch of colour; physical details 
of dress, of habit, of surrounding, spiritual details of mood and 
temperament, form the ἐνάργεια which enlivens the picture. At 
least we may say that that same spirit which animated the 
followers of Aristotle is seen in its height in Vergil—to work 
without stint that his story may be a living whole. 


pas 92m 

When Vergil, as every one knows, spent his day polishing 
and repolishing a few lines of verse, we are not to imagine that 
he called to his aid any handbook or textbook of Hellenistic 
poetry. He worked according to his own sense of what read 
and sounded well. But there is no doubt that his sense had been 
most carefully trained; the impatience with which he throws 
away rhetoric in the fifth poem of the Catalepton, as he after- 
wards rejects Alexandrian mythology in the beginning of the 
third Georgic,» shows how thorough and how general was the 
education in these subjects. 


4 Stimulated, very probably, by the Roman Annalists: Bruns, Die Persén- 
lichkeit in der Gesch. schreibung der Alten, 1898, pp. 63 ff. 
15 See Wight Duff, Literary History of Rome, 1909, p. 450. 
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It is, however, very rash to select instances from the Aeneid 
(other than verbal imitations) and assert that they were defin- 
itely modelled after Hellenistic poetry or rhetoric; the most, I 
think, we can say is that Vergil’s training had made him highly 
conscious of the possibilities of artistic diction, and that pic- 
torial turns of narrative (which do occur in older Greek prose 
and poetry) are more deliberately chosen by him, in consequence 
of this training, to adorn his story. For instance: Demetrius, 
whoever he was (according to Rhys Roberts, not Demetrius 
of Phalerum, but a writer, very possibly, of the first century of 
our era), drew up a manual De elocutione,' containing examples 
of rhetorical expression culled from preceding writers—Homer, 
Plato, Xenophon—together with some principles as to the 
purpose of these expressions. A number of these examples can 
be paralleled by passages from the Aeneid. 

(1) (Dem. 7 f{.). A short member represents vigour. “As 
a wild beast gathers itself together for the attack,’ wrote 
Demetrius, “50 should discourse gather itself together as in a 
coil in order to increase its vigour.”’ In Vergil, brevity expresses 
vigour in the swoop of the attack: Fit via vi (II, 494); in the 
crash of the trumpet, and in the display of the signal: 


classica iamque sonant; it bello tessera signum (VII, 637); 


brevity expresses haste in the sudden descent of night: Ponto 
nox incubat atra (I, 89); in the forward leap of the boatmen: 
Haud mora, prosiluere suis (V, 140); in the dash of Nisus: 
Nisus abit (IX, 386); in the distracted darting to and fro in 
terror of capture: Diversi circumspiciunt (IX, 416). Surprise 
needs words equally few: e.g., the thrill of the vision: Obsti- 
puit visu Aeneas (V, 90). Likewise note the emphasis secured 
through brevity: in the indignation of Venus: Navibus (infan- 
dum) amissis (I, 251); or of Juno: Quippe vetor fatis (I, 39); 
and in the decision of the oracle: Mutandae sedes (III, 161). 

(2) (Dem. 139). Arrangement: the progress from the usual 
to the unusual, from the concrete to the abstract; as in Xeno- 
phon’s words regarding Cyrus: ‘‘As presents he gives him a 
horse, a robe, a linked collar, and the assurance that his country 
should be no longer plundered.”’ 


16 Ed. and trans. Rhys Roberts, 1902; I have used this translation here. 
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Compare Horace, Car. I, XV, 11 f.: 


iam galeam Pallas et aegida 
currusque et rabiem parat. 


So Vergil: 
ruit Oceano nox 
involvens umbra magna terramque polumque 
Myrmidonumque dolos (II, 250 ff.); 
and: 
tectum augustum, ingens... . 
horrendum silvis et religione parentum (VII, 170 ff.); 


and: 
Paeoniis revocatum herbis et amore Dianae (7b. 769). 


(3) (Dem. 263). Alleged ‘‘praetermission”’: 


quid repetam exustas Erycino in litore classes, 
quid tempestatum regem, ventosque furentes 
Aeolia excitos, aut actam nubibus Irim? (X, 36 ff.). 


Compare Catullus, LXIV, 116 ff.: 


sed quid ego a primo digressus carmine plura 
COMMEMOLEMs ts en Ue eee) UG. 


(4) (Dem. 50 f.). Working to a climax in phrasing: as 
Plato’s: “when a man suffers music to play upon him and to 
flood his souk through his ears.’”’ Such is: 


quippe ferant rapidi secum verrantque per auras (I, 59). 


(5) (Dem. 48.). Cacophony: “impressive effect is pro- 
duced by a harsh collocation of words—as for example in the 
line: 

Αἴας δ᾽ 6 μέγας αἰὲν ἐφ᾽ “Ἕκτορι χαλκοκορυστῇ.᾽᾽ 


Compare: 

insequitur clamorque virum stridorque rudentum (I, 87); 
and: 

exoritur clamorque virum clangorque tubarum (IT, 313); 
and: 


monstrum horrendum informe ingens, cui lumen ademptum 
(III, 658). 
(6) (Dem. 156). Use of proverbs: “by its very nature there 
is a certain piquancy in a proverb.” Such is given by: 
una salus victis nullam sperare salutem (II, 354); 


and: 
spes sibi quisque (XI, 309). 
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Nor is the use of rhetorical figures confined to any particular 
epoch of poetry. Though Vergil undoubtedly made deliberate 
use of antithesis, repetition, traductio, paronomasia and the 
like,!” examples of these can be found in Homer. So can chias- 
mus, and that kind of arrangement of words of which Kviéala 
gives so many interesting illustrations from the Aeneid.18 
Caspari has quoted some Hellenistic illustrations,!® and such 
examples have caused Norden to refer the symmetrical placing 
of words in the Aeneid partly to Hellenistic poetry, partly to 
rhetoric.*° Certainly parallels are interesting, and a few may 
be given here: 


Aen. XII, 1031. mugitus veluti cum prima in proelia taurus 
terrificos ciet atque irasci in cornua temptat; 


A. R. II, 1118 f. Τοὺς δ᾽ ἄμυδις κρατερῶ σὺν δούρατι κύματος ὁρμὴ 
υἱῆας Φρίξοιο μετ᾽ ἠιόνας βάλε νήσου: 


Aen. I, 242 1. Antenor potuit, mediis elapsus Achivis, 
Illyricos penetrare sinus atque intima tutus; 


APR ΖΘ: φηγοὶ δ᾽ ἀγριάδες, κείνης ἔτι σήματα μολπῆς, 


----«.- 


ἀκτῆς Θρηικίης Ζώνης ἔπι τηλεθόωσαι: 


Aen. I, 592 1. quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 
argentum Pariusve lapis circumdatur auro; 


A.R.I, 685 f. πῶς τῆμος βώσεσθε δυσαμμοροι; ἦε βαθείαις 


αὐτόματοι βόες ὕμμιν ἐνιζευχθέντες ἀρούραις : 


Aen. I, 9 1. quidve dolens regina deum fot volvere casus 
insignem pietate virum, tot adire labores 
impulerit; 


A.R.I, 1168 f. μεσσόθεν ἄξεν ἐρετμόν. ἀτὰρ τρύφος ἄλλο μὲν αὐτὸς 





ἄμφω χερσὶν ἔχων πέσε δόχμιος, ἄλλο δὲ πόντος : 





Aen. II, 314. arma amens capio; nec sat rationis in armis; 


A.R. II, 365. Αἰγιαλός: πολέος δ᾽ ἐπὶ πείρασιν Αἰγιαλοῖο. 


17 Cholmeley notes examples of these figures in Theocritus: ed. 1913,Epp. 
39 ff. 

18 Ueber die Wortsymmetrie in der Aeneis, Neue Beitrige, 1881, pp. 274 ff. 

19 De ratione quae inter Vergilium et Lucanum intercedat, 1908, pp. 88 f.; 
see also Meta Glass, The Fusion of Stylistic Elements in Vergil’s Georgics, 1913, 
pp. 26 ff. 

20 Ed. Aeneid, VI’, 1916, p. 395. 
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But the cause, no doubt, is partly a natural rhythm, partly 
that artistic feeling which Vergil instinctively possessed. That 
this feeling was to some extent stimulated by study of later 
Greek style, seems reasonable; its results run throughout the 
work: the technique is more monotonous in the carmina 
minora, wonderfully varied in the Aeneid. Individual points 
of arrangement seen in Vergil can certainly be paralleled in 
Homer or in Lucretius, and might well be entirely spontaneous; 
the fact, however, that such points meet us in close succession 
in the Vergilian work seems to point to the conscious artist. 
In the first hundred lines of Aeneid II we find numerous exam- 


ples: 

1. 4. Troianas ut opes et lamentabile regnum: 
cf. 47; 62; 

Pld. et breviter Troiae supremum audire laborem: 
(tis oF 9]; 

119: fracti bello fatisque repulsi: 
cf. 61; 
ingentes uferumque armato milite complent; 

1, 26. ergo omnis Jongo solvit se Teucria luctu: 
cf. 39; 42; 93; 

1.931. pars stupet innuptae donum exitiale Minervae: 
cf. for the assonance 38; 45, 46; 53; and notice the 
linking verbs in these passages;” 

17: Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut duri miles Ulixi; 

1.55: duci intra muros hortatur et arce locari; 

1. 96. promisi ultorem et verbis odia aspera movi: 
cf. 68; 

a ς b 
Il. 19, 20. includunt caeco lateri, penitusque cavernas 
b Ὁ a 
ingentes uterumque armato milite complent; 
a b a b 

1 50. sic fatus validis ingentem viribus hastam; 

Il. 58, 59. pastores magno ad regem clamore trahebant 
Dardanidae; 

ll. 79, 80. hoc primum; nec, si miserum fortuna Sinonem 


jinxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba finget; 


21 See Cholmeley, Joc. cit.; Kirby Flower Smith, ed. Tibullus, 1913, pp. 
104 ff. 

The fragment of Hermesianax from Athenaeus is full of this assonance; 
and it frequently occurs in Catullus (K. F. Smith, p. 104). 
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ll. 97, 98. hinc mihi prima mali labes, kinc semper Ulixes 
criminibus terrere novis, inc spargere voces: 
cf. 29, 30. 


The spondaic ending is a well known point of Alexandrian 
and neoteric technique; in the particular hundred lines I 
am discussing, Vergil, as we are aware, has used the spondee 
with beautiful effect to express Sinon’s slow inspection (1. 68): 


constitit atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumspexit.¥4 


A similar art is seen in Book VII, 634: 


aut leves ocreas lento ducunt argento; 


on which Conington noted that ‘“‘the spondaic metre expresses 
the slowness of the process.”’ ‘‘Forms of spondaic endings,”’ 
wrote Munro,” “borrowed from the Greek and mostly applied 
to Greek words, are not uncommon in Catullus, Virgil, and 
Ovid.” And, again, we find also polysyllabic endings due to 
Greek influence: ‘‘Now, in Virgil such endings as quadrupedan- 
tum ancipitemque, and in Catullus such a one as egredientem, 
are exceedingly uncommon. But these poets make one striking 
exception in favour of Greek words and delight to close a verse 
with hymenaeus, Deiopea, Thersilochumque, and the like: a 
concession to Greek rhythm and a prettiness which Lucretius 
would not care for.’* Yet it is the combining of this and mani- 
fold other types and varieties of verse into a perfect union, 
which gives to Vergil’s rhythm the unique power that it has 
ever held. 


28 Glover, op. cit., p. 62, referring to Munro’s discussion of the Latin hexam- 
eter, Lucretius, vol. ii, p. 14. 
24 Cf. the slow and reluctant smile of Cocytus (Herm. ap. Athen. line 9.): 
Κωκυτόν τ᾽ ἀθέμιστον ὑπ᾽ ὀφρύσι μειδήσαντα 
εἶδε. 
5 Munro, zbid., p. 14. 
% Tbid., Ὁ. 13. 
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CHALE ΒΙΕ 
INTRODUCTORY 


While it is comparatively easy to divide the Italy of the 
Iron Age into regions roughly to be distinguished from one 
another by differing customs, it is practically impossible to set 
definite boundaries for those districts. One merges into another 
in most cases with the line of separation blurred by mingled 
influences. In this study of Latium’s early commerce I have 
limited the term Latium to the Faliscan territory and the dis- 
trict between the Tiber and the Astura rivers. The tribesmen 
who lived there in the first Iron Age would not have to under- 
take long journeys to find people of other traditions and other 
ways of living. I have been chiefly interested in their relations 
with their neighbors on the north. However, since the shaping 
of Latian civilization was the work of many nations and we can 
not understand even its primitive stages without taking into 
consideration its Mediterranean background, it would be well 
to begin with a review of the activities of eastern peoples in the 
west at the time when Rome was developing into a city. 

The Phoenicians have long enjoyed the reputation of being 
skilful and adventurous sea-farers.! Our earliest literary sources 
bear witness to their renown, though nearly all the writings in 
our possession which touch on Mediterranean navigation are 
Greek. The appearance of their ships in any port causes 
no surprise. So, when Odysseus invents stories to explain 
his presence in strange lands, he says that he has sailed with 
the Phoenicians,? the ναυσίκλυτοι ἄνδρες who stole Eumaeus 
from his home in Syria. Herodotus begins his history by 
an account of their migration from the Red Sea. As soon 
as they reached the coast, he says, they began long voyages, 
freighting their vessels with wares of Egypt and Assyria. Cam- 
byses, when the Phoenicians refused to serve against Carthage, 
gave up the expedition he had planned since πᾶς ἐκ Φοινίκων ἤρτητο 
ὁ ναυτικὸς στρατός. In the next century they furnished three 


1 A summary of the evidence is given in Hogarth, Jonia and the East, Chap- 
ter V. The Levant Route. 

2 Odyssey, N. 272, 285; Ξ 288-310. 

3 Odyssey, O. 403 ff. 

4 Herod. III. 17. 19. 
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hundred ships to the forces of Xerxes. They were the best 
sailors in his fleet and the Sidonians were the best of the Phoeni- 
cians.° It is aship of Sidon which wins the race before the king 
and on which Xerxes himself embarks.’ 

We have a few references to definite voyages of adventure 
and discovery. Herodotus describes their most famous exploit, 
the circumnavigation of Africa under the Egyptian king Necho.$ 
[Νεκῶ] ἀπέπεμψε Φοίνικας ἄνδρας πλοίοισι, ἐντειλάμενος ἐς τὸ ὀπίσω 
δι’ Ἡρακλέων στηλέων διεκπλέειν ἕως ἐς τὴν βορηίην θάλασσαν καὶ 
οὕτως ἐς Αἴγυπτον ἀπικνέεσθαι. ὁρμηθέντες ὧν οἱ Φοίνικες ἐκ τῆς 
᾿Ερυθρῆς θαλάσσης ἔπλεον τὴν νοτίην θάλασσαν. ὅκως δὲ γίνοιτο. .. 
ὥστε δύο ἐτέων διεξελθόντων τρίτῳ ἔτεϊ κάμψαντες Ἥρακλέας στήλας 
ἀπίκοντο ἐς Αἴγυπτον. καὶ ἔλεγον ἐμοὶ μὲν οὐ πιστά, ἄλλῳ δὲ δή τεῳ, 
ὡς περιπλέοντες τὴν Λιβύην τὸν ἥλιον ἔσχον ἐς τὰ δεξιά. The com- 
mand is given in a way that seems to imply a knowledge of the 
possibility of carrying it out, but the historian prefaces the tale 
by the statement that Necho was the first to discover the penin- 
sular form of the continent. The story has the appearance of 
truth, 

The Carthaginians claimed the distinction of being the next 
to attempt the journey around Africa.!° Herodotus gives no 
details of the voyage, either because he knew nothing about it 
or because he was anxious to proceed to the sensational anec- 
dote which follows. If this expedition is the same as that de- 
scribed by Hanno," two centuries have elapsed since the first 
attempt. That some connection with the lands beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules has been maintained is at least probable, 
since Hanno sets out with the avowed intention of colonizing.” 


5 Herod. VII. 89. 

5 Herod. VII. 44 and Macan’s notes on VII. 165. 7 and VII. 184. 

7 Sidon is the only city of Phoenicia mentioned in the Homeric poems. 
Its name occurs eight times. Iliad Z. 290, 291; ©.743. Odyssey A. 84, 618; 
N. 285; O. 118, 425. 

8 Herod. IV. 42. 

9 Nex τοῦ Αἰγυπτίων Βασιλέος πρώτου τῶν ἡμεῖς ἴδμεν καταδέξαντος. 

10 Herod. IV. 43. 

4 Periplus in Mueller, Geographi minores I. xviii-xx and Bunbury I. c. ix. 
The Periplus of Hanno is dated 470-460 B. C. Cp. also the story of Carthaginian 
trade with natives of Africa in Herod. IV. 196. 

” Hanno, Periplus I. "“Edote Καρχηδονίοις “λννωνα πλεῖν ἔξω Στηλῶν 
Ἡρακλείων καὶ πόλεις κτίζειν Λιβυφοινίκων. 
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Of voyages undertaken expressly for trade Homer gives a few 
instances. One of the best is in the narrative of Eumaeus.” 
Phoenicians visited his island home of Syria and traded with the 
inhabitants. They spent the whole winter there and in the 
spring sailed away with the little Eumaeus and his Phoenician 
nurse. 

ἔνθα δὲ Φοίνικες ναυσίκλυτοι ἤλυθον ἄνδρες 

τρῶκται, μυρί᾽ ἄγοντες ἀθύρματα νηὶ μελαίνῃ. 
Only one object from the μυρί᾽ ἀθύρματα is described at all. 
This is a gold and amber necklace, beautiful enough to excite 
great admiration and to distract attention from the movements 
of the nurse. 

Two sea journeys of the Phoenicians occur in stories which 
Odysseus tells,!° and in the Iliad at the funeral games for Pa- 
troclus, Achilles offers as prize a gold and silver bowl which the 
Phoenicians brought over the sea.’® 

These passages were all writtenin the course of the seventh 
century.!? They show that by this time Phoenician merchants 
must have appeared more frequently in Greek ports than any 
other foreigners,!* that they occasionally stopped for some time 
in one city before going on to another,!® and that they carried 
articles of luxury.”° 

The opening episode in the history of Herodotus confuses 
an attempt to rationalize the myth of Io with a good description 
of such a market as the Phoenicians held on foreign coasts. 
They drew up their ships on the beach and spread out their 
merchandise for the people of the town to inspect. Their act 


18 Odyssey O. 403 ff., especially 415 ff. 

14 Odyssey, O. 403 ff. 

15 Odyssey, N. 272-285. The ship was bound from Crete to Pylos or Elis 
when a storm drove it to Ithaca. 

Odyssey, 2. 288-310. 

16 Tliad, Ψ. 743 f. 

17 Beloch, Griech. Geschichte, I. 2, 138 and preceding discussion. 

18 No other foreign merchants are mentioned in the Homeric poems. It 
may be well to remember that voyages of the Phoenicians are mentioned only 
four times. The thirteen other places in the Iliad or the Odyssey where Phoeni- 
cians are mentioned refer to journeys of Greeks in Greek ships. Cp. Hogarth, |. c. 
and Beloch, I. 2, 66. 

19 A sojourn of a winter is described in Odyssey, O. 403 ff. 

20 Homer always connects the Phoenicians with things of great price. 
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of piracy in carrying off the women is in accord with their 
treacherous behaviour in the Odyssey.” Herodotus later gives 
a more detailed account of Carthaginian traders on the west 
coast of Africa,”? and their method of dealing with natives who 
did not understand their language. εἶναι τῆς Λιβύης χῶρόν τε καὶ 
ἀνθρώπους ἔξω ἩἭ ρακλέων στηλέων κατοικημένους. . . . ἐπεὰν ἀπίκων- 
ται καὶ ἐξέλωνται τὰ φορτία θέντες αὐτὰ ἐπεξῆς παρὰ τὴν κυματωγὴν, 
ἐσβάντες ἐς τὰ πλοῖα τύφειν καπνόν. τοὺς δὲ ἐπιχωρίους ἰδομένους 
τὸν καπνὸν ἰέναι ἐπὶ τὴν θάλασσαν καὶ ἔπειτα ἀντὶ τῶν φορτίων χρυσὸν 
τιθέναι καὶ ἐξαναχωρέειν πρόσω ἀπὸ τῶν φορτίων, κ-τ.λ.235 When 
the Phoenicians first ventured to the Italian coast, they may 
have dealt with the tribesmen there in much the same way. 

It is a question how much the Phoenicians produced them- 
selves and how far they acted simply as carriers for others. 
Herodotus introduces them as ᾿᾿ἀπαγινέοντας δὲ φορτία ᾿Λιγὑπτιά 
τε kal ᾿λσσύρια." We are not told whether the necklace of 
Odyssey, O. 403 ff. was their work or not. The only description 
of it is the one line: 

χρύσεον ὅρμον ἔχων, μετὰ δ᾽ ἐλέκτροισιν ἔερτο. (460) 
The gold and silver bowl which the king of the Sidonians gave 
to Menelaus—‘‘épyov 65’‘H¢aicrovo’’—was of Phoenician manu- 
facture. Metal work, as well as mining and trading in gold, cop- 
per, and tin, is associated with the name of the Phoenicians. 
Herodotus gives them credit for discovering the gold mines in 
Thasos,” but, strangely enough, does not mention them in con- 
nection with the tin of Britain.2* Strabo, however, says that 
from Gades they traded with the tin islands and kept the route 
to them secret until it was discovered by the perseverance of the 
Romans.27. Only once Homer mentions a piece of Phoenician 
work which is not in metal—the embroidery on some robes in 
Hecuba’s palace.2’ These robes were of great magnificence and 


21 Odyssey, O. 403 ff.; =, 290 ff. 

2 Herod. IV. 196. 

28 Herod. IV. 196. 

* Herod. I. 1. 

% Herod. VI. 47. εἶδον δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς τὰ μετάλλα ταῦτα, καὶ μακρῷ ἦν αὐτῶν 
θωμασιώτατα τὰ οἱ Φοίνικες ἀνεῦρον οἱ μετὰ Θάσου κτίσαντες τὴν νῆσον - « « 

35 Herod. III. 115. 

27 Strabo, 175. 6 (Casaub.) or ITI. 5. 11. 

38 Tliad, Z. 290-292. 
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must have been akin to the elaborate textiles that had such a 
powerful effect on all the decorative art of the Greeks in Asia 
Minor. 

Herodotus admires their general skill: “οἱ δὲ Φοίνικες σοφίην 
ἔν τε τοῖσι ἄλλοισι ἔργοισι ἀποδείκνυνται᾽᾽ :25 but he says very little 
about what their industries were or what they carried in trade. 
He says that they brought spices to the Greeks and also speaks 
of Phoenician wine in Egypt.*® He does not call the dealer in 
purple whom the Theraeans met in Crete*! a Phoenician, but we 
know that the Phoenicians manufactured this dye, as the Greeks 
did after them in classical times, and perhaps the Cretans in the 
pre-Hellenic period.” 

There are ancient authorities for Phoenician colonies all 
around the Mediterranean basin; but these stories are often 
based only on etymologies, or are so confused with myth that 
it is impossible to establish any history on the basis of them, 
unless they are supported by archaeological evidence. In 
Greece itself the Phoenicians enter with Cadmus into Boeotia.* 
They colonize Thera, and from Thera, Cyrene.* When they 
sail in search of Europa they settle Thasos,* and soon. Thu- 
cydides says that they had settlements all around the coast of 
Sicily, but the excavations do not substantiate his statement.” 
These stories could not have arisen and persisted, however, if 
the Phoenicians had not been scattered through all the coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean. They probably indicate that the 
mixture of races which has continued through all the ages began 
there very early. Pais conjectures that there was some Semitic 
blood in the maritime cities of Etruria.37 This may well have 
been true of most of the important commercial centers. The 
separate ‘“‘colonies” of Phoenicians which existed in the Aegean 


29 Herod. VIL. 23. 

30 Herod. III. 6. 

31 Herod. IV. 151. 

32B.S. A. IX. 276. 

Daremberg and Saglio, s. v. purpura. 
33 Herod. V. 57 f. 

34 Herod. IV. 147, 151 ff. 

35 Herod. 11. 44. 

36 Beloch I. 2. 248. 

Reinach, L’Hellénisation du Monde Antique, 68 fi. 
37 Storia Critica 1. 1.359. 
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region, however, must have been in the nature of the στρατόπεδα 
which foreigners established in or near the native cities of 
Egypt.*® 

With the west the case was different. When the Phoeni- 
cians reached the shores of Spain and western Africa, they did 
not meet the same kind of rivalry they had found in the Aegean 
islands and on the coasts of Greece. They began founding 
cities in the new country at least as early as the beginning of 
the eighth century, as we know from ancient mention of trade 
with Tartessus.*? Tradition puts the date of the foundation 
of Carthage very early, but no necropolis older than the seventh 
century has been found there and the city does not enter into 
history until the sixth. By the time of Cambyses, however, 
it was a recognized power on the sea.4® In 538 the Carthagin- 
ians and the Etruscans combined against the Phocaeans in a 
naval battle near Alalia in Corsica.* 

From the fact that the Jonians themselves based their first 
coins on the Phoenician standard,” and from the previously 
quoted references in ancient literature, we may infer that the 
Phoenicians were already famous as sailor merchants at the 
beginning of the seventh century; that their voyages covered 
the southern route of the Mediterranean from one end to the 
other; and that they still possessed a reputation for these things 
in the middle of the fifth century. 

By the eighth century the Ionians were also well known sea- 
farers. Before the close of the century they had planted their 
first western colonies.“ In the sixth century the Hebrews used 


38 There was a Phoenician camp near the temple of Vulcan in Memphis. 
Within the enclosure was a temple to the ᾿Αφροδίτη ξείνη. Herod. 11. 112. 

39 Tsaiah 66, 19; 2, 16; 23 passim. 

40 Rawlinson in note on Herodotus II. 32 dates it 1259 B. C. The date 
given by Velleius Paterculus (813 B. C.) is probably approximately correct. For 
Carthage and Cambyses, see Herodotus 111. 19. 

41 Herod. 1. 166. For Carthage in Corsica and Sardinia, see Gsell, L’His- 
toire del’ Afrique du Nord, Vol. 1. 425-9. 

42 Gardner, History Ancient Coinage, 75. Primitive electrum coins of Mile- 
tus were based on the Phoenician standard of weights. Early Aegean measures 
that came from Egypt did not survive the geometric period. 

Assman (Nomisma V) writes on the Babylonian origin of five Latin words of 
weight and measure. He thinks they came directly from the east instead of 
through the influence of the Etruscans. 

43 See note 63 on page 43. 
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their name as a general term for Greek.“* We have evidence 
for a league of Ionian cities before 650,* and for the foundation 
of Naucratis chiefly under Ionian influence about the middle 
of the seventh century.” 

The history of Ionia is the story of more than a dozen dis- 
tinct states, divided by rival ambitions and differing slightly 
inlanguage.*” The first of their cities to exert extended influence 
was Miletus, which grew into an important exchange station for 
manufactured and raw materials from the interior of Asia and 
the Euxine region. Pliny calls her the mother of ninety 
colonies on the Pontus and Hellespont.*? This may be an ex- 
aggeration and yet it reflects the great power she undoubtedly 
possessed in that quarter. Herodotus mentions her colony of 
Istria near the mouth of the Danube.** The Milesians were 
among the earliest Greek traders, not only in the north, but in 
Egypt. The Ionians who went with Carians to Egypt in the 
time of Psammetichus, and who formed the first foreign settle- 
ments there,*°° were very probably from Miletus, since Miletus 
was in Caria®*! and was associated with early colonizing in 
Egypt.” This would account for Strabo’s story of the Mile- 
sians who came with thirty ships and fortified one mouth of the 


“ Beloch, I. 2.67; Cavaignac, Hist. de l’ Antiquité, I. 49. 

45 Caspari, J: H. S. 1915. 174. Inscriptions and inference from Pausan. 
VII. 4.9.10. The common cult was of Poseidon at Mycale. 

sHerod. LU: 178: 

Prinz, Funde aus Naukratis. 

Literary evidence shows only that the city existed in 570 B. Ὁ. Excava- 
tions set the founding about a century before this. 

47 Herod. I. 142. 

Herod. I. 18. Miletus was helped by none of the Ionians except Chios. 
Chios and Miletus were drawn together by common enmity to Samos, the trade 
rival of Miletus. Cp. Thucydides VIII. 17. 

ΕΒ EV. 1172. 

Tonians intercepted by Histiaeus on their way through the Black Sea were 
probably Milesians. Herod. VI. 26. 

Herod. 1, 33. 

50 Herod. II. 154: πρῶτοι yap οὗτοι ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ ἀλλόγλωσσοι κατοικίσθησαν. 

51 Herod. I. 142. 

® Herod: II, 154 τοῖσι δὲ Ἴωσι καὶ τοῖσι Καρσὶ τοῖσι συγκατεργασαμένοισι 
αὐτῷ ὁ Ψαμμήτικος διδοῖ χώρους ἐνοικῆσαι ἀντίους ἀλλήλων, τοῦ Νείλου τὸ μέσον 
ἔχοντος" τοῖσι οὐνόματα ἐτέθη Στρατόπεδα. Psammetichus reigned in the 
seventh century. 
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Nile. Miletus was one of the three cities which had separate 
temples in Naucratis. Strabo gives her credit for founding the 
city and it may be that other Greeks went there only after 
Amasis excluded them from the rest of hiscountry. Atanyrate, 
Milesian painted ware of the seventh and sixth centuries is so 
common there that Miletus was obviously the most influential 
factor in the early history of Naucratic trade.™ 

The chroniclers place the naval supremacy of Miletus in 
750-730 B.C.,® and this agrees with the date of her early colonies. 
She continued to be important in the eastern Mediterranean up 
to the time of her destruction. Herodotus first mentions her 
as at war with the Lydians in the seventh century. It was of 
no use to besiege the city,” “ris yap θαλάσσης of Μιλήσιοι 
ἐπεκράτεον. δὲ The Lydians withdrew in the twelfth year of the 
war still unsuccessful. At the time of the trouble with Cyrus 
Miletus made a separate treaty with him on account of the 
weakness of the rest of the Ionians.*”7 She experienced a revival 
of great prosperity under the tyranny of Histiaeus at the end 
of the sixth century. It is this point which Herodotus calls 
the height of her power: “1 Μίλητος αὐτή τε ἑωυτῆς μάλιστα δὴ 
τότε ἀκμάσασα kal δὴ καὶ τῆς ᾿Ιωνίης Av rpocxjua.’*® Not long after 
this she paid for her former treachery by meeting destruction at 
the hands of the Persians in 494.59 Though not completely 
annihilated as Herodotus says, the city never recovered her 
influence. The leadership of Ionia passed to her old rival, Samos. 

Excavations furnish ample support for the literary tradition 
concerning the activities of Miletus in the east. Egyptian 
faience and the pottery of Naucratis, Samos, and Cyrene are 
found in Miletus,®® while Milesian vases are common along 
the Euxine, in Egypt, and in Cyprus. On the other hand, there 
is not much Milesian ware in Italy or on the mainland of 


53 Strabo XVII. 1. 18 (Casaub. 800). 

o4PrinZ Op-Cit., 1191 38: 

55 Eusebius, Chron. Can. I. 36. 

Beloch, I. 2. 230. 

56 Herod. I. 17. 

57 Herod. I. 143. 

58 Herod. V. 28. 

69 Herod. VI. 18. Cp. Macan’s note on VI. 20. 5. 
60 Prinz, op. cit., 106, 41, 64. 

Wiegand, Sitzungsberichte Akad. Berl. 1905, 545. 
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Greece so far as we know, and no Corinthian ware has been 
found in Miletus.*! Herodotus never mentions Milesians 
among those who make long voyages and their only close tie 
with the west was with Sybaris in southern Italy.“ Miletus 
developed a distinct style of painted pottery and manufactured 
textiles and furniture.® 

Herodotus was familiar with Samos, the neighbor and rival 
of Miletus, and he describes more art works of the Samians than 
of any other Greek people. One of his stories about the island 
contains several important points. Early in the seventh cen- 
tury Samians bound for Egypt were driven so far before a 
storm that they arrived at Tartessus on the Spanish coast. 
There they sold their cargo at an enormous profit and on their 
return made offering to Hera of a bronze bowl with griffin heads 
on its rim. ““τὸ δὲ ἐμπόριον τοῦτο (Τ᾽ αρτησσός) ἦν ἀκήρατον τοῦτον 
τὸν χρόνον ὥστε ἀπονοστήσαντες οὗτοι ὀπίσω μέγιστα δὴ Ἑλλήνων 
πάντων τῶν ἡμεῖς ἀτρεκείην ἴδμεν ἐκ φορτίων ἐκέρδησαν, μετά γε 
Σώστρατον τὸν Λαοδάμαντος Αἰγινήτην. τόυτῳ γὰρ οὐκ οἷά τέ ἐστι 
ἐρίσαι ἄλλον. οἱ δὲ Σάμιοι τὴν δεκάτην τῶν ἐπικερδίων ἐξελόντες ἕξ 
τάλαντα ἐποιήσαντο χαλκήιον κρητῆρος ᾿Αργολικοῦ τρόπον, πέριξ 
δὲ αὐτὸ γρυπῶν κεφαλαὶ πρόκροσσοί εἰσι." “᾿ἀκήρατον᾽᾽ is a strange 
epithet for ἃ city that had known Phoenician trade for ἃ century. 
It must mean that the port was unfrequented by Greek mer- 
chants. Certainly the wares of the Ionians made a surprising 
impression on the inhabitants. Craters of the same type as 
this offering are so common in seventh century Italy in the 
tombs called orientalizing that it is interesting to find one 
described as the work of Ionians.® 


51 Prinz, page 74. 

6 Sybaris was founded in the eighth century (Beloch I. 2. 230) and de- 
stroyed in 510 B. C. (Inference from Diodorus XI. 90; XII. 10.) For the por- 
tage across the peninsula from Sybaris, see Mél. Hist. Arch. XXVII. 250 
(Ponnelle, 1907). For connection with Miletus, see Herod. VI. 21 and Tim- 
aeus, Frag. 60. 

63 Prinz, page 111. 

Woolen cloth industry is mentioned in Timaeus, Frag. 60. 

6 Herod. IV. 152. 

® The tripod on which the crater rested consisted of three bronze 
“koXNossol τοῖσι γούνασι ἐρηρεισμένοι. Griffin heads have been found in 
Samos, but not of the same type as those found elsewhere. (Roscher, s.v. 
Gryps.) Whether the Spartan gift to Croesus was ornamented in the same 
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In the next century a strong bond of friendship existed 
between Amasis of Egypt and Polykrates, tyrant of Samos. 
The connection with Egypt is refletted in the important part 
which Samos played in Naucratis, where there was a temple 
to the Samian Hera.®’ Naucratic vases are found in Samos.*8 
The sea power of the island at this time is shown by the size 
of its fleet of one hundred penteconters.* 

It was the Samian artist Theodorus who made the great 
silver bowl dedicated at Delphi by Croesus.7° Pausanias 
ascribes to the same man the invention of bronze casting and 
speaks of him also as an architect.” However, since the works 
mentioned as coming from his hand extend over a period of 
about one hundred years, this is probably another example of 
the universal desire to connect all known monuments with some 
definite personality.” Yet if Samos had not been famed for 
its metal working, the reputation of “Theodorus” could hardly 
have grown so great. 

The first mention of Phocaeans in Herodotus® seems to 
conflict with what he has said of Samos. “‘oi δὲ Φωκαιέες οὗτοι 
ναυτιλίῃσι μακρῇσι πρῶτοι Ἑλλήνων ἐχρήσαντο, καὶ τόν τε ’Adpinv 
καὶ τὴν Τυρσηνίην καὶ τὴν ᾿Ιβηρίην καὶ τὸν Τ᾿ αρτησσὸν οὗτοί εἰσι οἱ 
καταδέξαντες. ἐναυτίλλοντο δὲ οὐ στρογγύλῃσι νηυσὶ ἀλλὰ πεντη- 
κοντέροισι. ἀπικόμενοι δὲ ἐς τὸν Ταρτησσὸν προσφιλέες ἔγένοντο τῷ 
βασιλέὶ τῶν Ταρτησσίων. .. τόυτῳ δὴ τῷ ἀνδρὶ προσφιλέες οἱ 
Φωκαιέες οὕτω δή τι ἐγένοντο, ὡς τὰ μὲν πρῶτά σῴφεας ἐκλιπόντας 
Ἰωνίην ἐκέλευε τῆς ἑωυτοῦ χώρης οἰκῆσαι ὅκου βούλονται," etc. The 
Samians”™ were said to reach Tartessus at a time when it was 





way is difficult to say, since the description is very brief: “τοῦτο δὲ ποιησάμε- 
νοι κρητῆρα χάλκεον ζῳδίων τε ἔξωθεν πλήσαντες περὶ τὸ χεῖλος. (Herod. I. 70.) 
This is usually taken to mean a figured frieze in low relief around the rim 
of the bowl. Craters of the Lesbians are mentioned in Herod. IV. 61, but 
are not described. For seventh century craters in Italy, see below. 

66 Herod. II. 182. 

87 Herod. 11. 178. 

SSP rInZ Od. 

69 Herod. III. 39. 

70 Herod. I. $1. 

1 Pausanias, III. 12.8; VIII. 14. 5. 

72 So Glaukos of Chios was the first to inlay steel (Herod. I. 25). Stephen 
Byz. calls Glaukos also a Samian because of the fame of Samos in matters of art. 

73 Herod. I. 163 ff. 

14 Herod. IV. 152. 
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unfrequented by tradesmen, and now we are told that the Pho- 
caeans first made Tartessus and Spain known to the Greeks. 
The Samian voyage, however, was an isolated instance and was 
the result of chance. The Phocaeans were perhaps the first to 
plan and carry out systematically their long voyages to the 
West. The meaning of the passage in Herodotus I. 163 seems 
to be that the Phocaeans were the first Greeks to become 
familiar with the western Mediterranean by sailing on long 
voyages for purposes of trade. This is probably true, since 
they were the founders of Massilia” and have left traces of their 
trading posts on the coast of Gaul even before this settlement 
at the end of the seventh century. The fact that they sailed in 
ships of war instead of the round-built merchant boats doubt- 
less accounts for some of their success.”* What is suggested 
here of Phocaean commerce with Etruria, taken in connection 
with the results of Hackl’s investigations, might show the Pho- 
caeans to be the Ionians who carried Attic vases to western 
Italy in the sixth century.” 


16 They planted this colony about 600 B.C. on a fertile promontory near 
the mouth of the Rhone. The river valley made connection with the north 
easy. See Déchelette, Manuel d’Archéologie 11. 2. 580 fi.; Clinton, Fastt 
Hellenici 1. 220; Jullien, Histoire dela Gaule, Chapters V and X. 

Massilia is mentioned only once in Herodotus (V. 9). The passage 
may be a gloss, although Stein defends it: ‘‘ovyyivas δ᾽ ὧν καλέουσι Λίγυες οἱ 
ἄνω ὑπὲρ Μασσαλίης οἰκέοντες τοὺς καπήλους,᾽᾽ etc. 

% Piracy was common. See stories of the Phoenicians in Odyssey Ο. 
403 ff.; of the Samians in Herodotus I. 70; and in Herodotus VI. 17 of a Pho- 
caean who made privateering in western waters his regular profession. He was 
perhaps unusual in discriminating in favor of Greeks. For the ancient attitude 
see Thucydides 1. 5. 

77 Hackl, Muenchner Arch. Studien, 1909. Dipinti and graffiti on Attic 
vases to mark the price, etc. are in the Ionic alphabet, while artist signatures and 
inscriptions on the paintings are as a rule in Attic. Ionic merchants probably 
carried vases for Athens which had no extensive sea power until after 480. (Page 
93 and conclusions on page 102.) 

Helbig conjectured that Attic wares passed through the hands of Syra- 
cusans (Mon. Ant. V. 1. 2, 79 ff.) but none of the older Attic vases so com- 
mon in Etruria are found in Sicily. 

For Phocaean activity in the west, see also Byvanck, Magna Graecia, page 
57. 

Etruscans are not mentioned in eastern waters, although their strength on 
the sea is attested by Hesiod, Theog. 1013 ff. and by Ephoros ap. Strabo 
ΜΠ 261: 
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If there is any truth in the stories that Greeks sailed un- 
hindered to Tartessus, the Phoenicians had not yet adopted 
their policy of the ‘“‘mare clausum”’ which they formulated so 
definitely in 509. The first proof of the exclusion seems to 
have been in 538 when the Carthaginians and Etruscans united 
to drive the Phocaeans out of Corsica, where they had founded 
the colony of Alalia before the destruction of their native city 
by Harpagus.’78 The story is that when they were forced to 
abandon Alalia, the Phocaeans went to the southern part of 
Italy where they founded Elea. Their importance as inter- 
mediaries between East and West continued into the fourth 
century.”? Their art Herodotus mentions only incidentally. 
When they left Phocaea they took with them “τὰ ἀγάλματα τὰ 
ἐκ τῶν ἱρῶν καὶ τὰ GAG ἀναθήματα χωρὶς 6 τι χαλκὸς ἢ λίθος ἢ γραφὴ 
ἦν.᾽)50 

The other Ionian states which Herodotus mentions as play- 
ing a part in Naucratis are Chios, Teos, and Clazomenae.*™ 
The Chians are allied with the Milesians in the seventh cen- 
tury.*? They refuse to sell to the Phocaeans the islands between 
Chios and the mainland in the time of Harpagus® and may well 
be excused for objecting to the establishment of such formidable 
rivals at their very doors. Clazomenae was strong enough in 
the early days to inflict a severe defeat on Alyattes of Lydia,™ 
and we know from the distribution of its vases that it had a 
fairly wide sphere of influence in the first half of the sixth cen- 
tury,® but it was never a match for Miletus. 

Herodotus associates the Egyptians with the Greeks as 
early navigators,®* and after his description of their boat build- 
ing he says:8? “ἔστι δέ σφι τὰ πλοῖα ταῦτα πλήθεϊ πολλά, Kal ἄγει ἔνια 


18 Herodotus I. 165 ff. gives an account of the vicissitudes of the Phocaeans 
in the sixth century. The foundation of Alalia was about 570. 

79 Byvanck, op. cit. 57. 

801 164. 

81 JJ. 178. All these are members of the Ionian League. Cp. I. 142. 

od Bas 

5 7. 165. 

δ 716: 

85 Wares are found in Lesbos, Kyme, Rhodes, Egypt, andeven Τία]ν. Prinz, 
page 56. 

86 11:45: 

S717 96: 
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πολλὰς χιλιάδας ταλάντων.᾽᾽ It is striking that when Sataspes 
the Persian was sent to circumnavigate Africa, he went down 
to Egypt for his ship and crew instead of to the Phoenicians.*® 
But there is no evidence for Egyptian trading vessels in the 
western Mediterranean and the Egyptian wares were probably 
carried to Italy at first by the Phoenicians, and later by the 
Tonians of Naucratis. 

Tradition would lead us to suppose, then, that though the 
Phoenicians were probably the first traders to frequent the 
western coast of Italy, the Ionic Greeks were also familiar with 
that region as early as the eighth century. Archaeology has 
lent some support to the tradition. It has shown, however, 
that Latium and Etruria were subject to different influences 
even in the first period of the Iron Age and that it is inaccurate 
to treat the two districts as a cultural unit. 


88 Herod. IV. 43. 


CHAPTER II 
CIVILIZATION IN LATIUM IN THE EARLY IRON AGE 


The needs of the early Latins were few and well defined. They 

had never heard Jupiter’s promise, 
“His ego nec metas nec rerum tempora pono, 
Imperium sine fine dedi.” 

They aspired to nothing more than a defensible hillock with 
access to drinking water, pasture land, and a bit of fertile 
ground for grain and grapes.! Latium is so rich in sites that 
fill these requirements that it is not surprising to find tradition 
reporting it a land of many ‘“‘cities.”” The plain which looks 
so flat when viewed from a height is marked by ridges and un- 
dulations on whose crests we find traces of those Prisci Latini 
to whom the Alban Mount or such regal positions as Tibur and 
Praeneste hold were not open; for the bel vedere still dear to 
the Italians had a practical value when every community existed 
under border conditions.® 

“Armati terram exercent semperque recentes 

Convectare iuvat praedas et vivere rapto.’” 

Not only were the kinsmen of the next hamlet an object of sus- 
picion or a possible prey, but on the east and south the hill 
people watched their opportunity to enrich themselves by raids 
into the plain. 

We can not say with certainty which is the earliest village® of 
the “Indo-Europeans”? whose descendants we know as Latins. 
There is no doubt, however, that one of the most ancient and 
important groups of settlements lay in the Alban Hills where 
tradition places Alba Longa, leader of the Latins and mother of 


1 See page 33, note 8. 

* Pliny, N. H. 11. 69; Dion. Hal. IV. 49; V. 61. 

5. Description of the town locations in De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, I. 1. 
Chapter 6. 

Ashby, Β. 5. R. III. 134 (Aefula). 

Dennis, I. 46 (Fidenae). 

Idem, I. 44 (Antemnae). 

*Aen. VII. 748 f. Warde Fowler (Class. Review XXVIII. 1914, 88) 
comments on this passage as being a good description of life in early Italy. 

® See page 15, note 9. 
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Rome. There too was the original home of the distinctively 
Latin cult of Jupiter. Enough graves have come to light there 
to prove the existence of several villages at least as important 
as the Roman group and perhaps older than these.’ The most 
ancient graves show only local hand-made pottery (including 
the oldest form of the hut urn) and the simplest types of fibula. 
So far as archaeological evidence goes, however, a better case 
could be made for the superior antiquity of the Alban villages 
before the sepolcretum in the Forum had been thoroughly ex- 
plored. It is impossible to date accurately the deposits belong- 
ing to this period when there was no importation from the east.® 

In the Tiber valley one would expect to find the Roman hills 
showing evidence of continuous occupation from the earliest 
times, since they offer the best location for a settlement on the 
lower part of the river. They are the first defensible heights on 
the left bank of the stream, and, in addition to good springs for 
drinking water, there was space for pasture and tillage in the 
depressions between the hills. Except for a few scattered stone 


6 Colonies of Alba—Diodorus VII. ap. Eusebius, page 185. 

The exact location of Alba Longa is unknown. For discussion, see Helbig, 
Italiker in der Poebene, pages 51, 82 ff.and references there given; also Ashby, 
Journal Phil. Vol. 53. 

Ancient descriptions of the site are far from clear: Dion. Hal. I. 66; Strabo, 
229; Livy, I. 3. 

7 On the graves of the Alban Hills: Visconti, Atti della pontif. Acad. Vol. I. 
2a, page 23 (1817); Pinza, Necropoli della prima eta del ferro, Bull. Comm. 
1900. 147 ff. and Mon. Ant. XV. 324-384; Pinza and Nogara, Materiali per 
Etnologia Antica Toscana-Laziale, Milan, 1915; Modestov, Introduction a 
Histoire Romaine, 242 f. and 283. 

8 Tamarelli (Rendiconti dei Lincei 1893. 438), Pigorini (Bull. Pal. 1882, 
114), and Undset (Ann. Inst. 1885. 48 ff.), all wrote before important discoveries 
in Rome. 

9 Colini, Not. Sc. 1914. 361. 

Archaeologists are far from being in accord on the question of dating tombs 
of the Iron Age. Some of the early Latian graves have been dated from the 
eleventh to the eighth century B. C. Pinza (Bull. Comm. 1912) distinguishes 
two periods, the first contemporary with Dipylon and Corinthian ware, and the 
second with Attic ware. These he calls the first and second “phases” of the Iron 
Age in Latium. The two periods, he says, represent a continuous development 
and it is very difficult to distinguish between them in the Esquiline cemetery. 
The elaborate system developed by Montelius has now for the most part been 
abandoned. (Montelius, Civilisation Primitive en Italie; V orklassische Chronol- 
ogie.) Karo (Bull. Pal. XXIV.) has pointed out that Montelius inserted two 
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implements, however, nothing earlier than the Iron Age has 
come to light there.!° Moreover, the first period of the Iron 
Age is represented by comparatively few tombs. 

The so-called coast towns (Ardea, Lavinium, etc.) are not 
directly on the sea but lie a few miles inland. The coast is 
uninviting in this region now and was so under the later repub- 
lic and the empire. ‘“‘ywpia τὰ κατὰ τὴν παραλίαν ὅσα ἑλώδη Kal 
vooepa, ola Ta τῶν ’Apdeatav καὶ τὰ μεταξὺ ᾿Αντίου καὶ Λανουίου 
μέχρι ἸΠΤωμεντίνου, x.7.r.”" Probably conditions were better in 
prehistoric times, for, though the drainage that once made the 
marshy districts profitable can not have begun so early, there 
are a few traces of very early settlements there which support 
the legends of their existence. But the Latins had not yet devel- 
oped any commercial interests which would make them turn 
toward the sea. The most ancient civilization of Ardea is no 
richer than that of the Alban Hills.“ Apparently there was no 
harbor town of any importance in Latium and nothing more 
than a village of workers in the salt marshes existed at the 
Tiber’s mouth. 


generations too many by failing to recognize that the Black Figure and Red 
Figure overlap, and that the Protocorinthian and Corinthian wares had, in 
part at least, parallel development. The result is that Montelius dated the 
Regolini-Galassi tomb and those contemporary with it in the middle of the 
ninth century, and the pozzo tomb of the Villanovan type from the eleventh to 
the ninth. According to the system now generally accepted and used in the 
government reports of excavations, 

9-8 centuries—pozzo period, generally called Villanovan. 

8-7 centuries—fossa graves with imported vases and geometric bronzes. 

7-6 centuries—first great period of importation, often called orientalizing. 

6-5 centuries—second period of importation, marked by the occurrence of 

Black Figure Attic. 

This scale must not, of course, be too rigidly applied. There are, for in- 
stance, many cases of fossa graves synchronous with camere. 

10 Mon. Ant. XV. 8 ff. 

11 For Roman cemeteries, see Pinza, Mon. Ant. XV. 39 ff.; Modestov, 252; 
Boni, Not. Sc. 1902, 1903, 1905, 1906, 1911 (Esquiline, Capitoline, Quirinal, 
Forum); Not. Sc. 1907 (Palatine). There are not many graves of the earliest 
type. 

12:Strabo' Ν 3. 9: 

18 Drainage carried on by Etruscans and Volscians—Mél. Hist. Arch. 1882; 
De la Blanchére, s. v. Cuniculus in Daremberg and Saglio. 

4 For correspondence between “‘facies’’ of Ardea and of Alban Hills, see 
Bull. Palet. 1882. 114 ff.; British Museum Cat. Vases, Vol. I. 
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Having chosen the site for their town carefully, it is not likely 
that the inhabitants improved the natural advantages of their 
position by any more elaborate means than a rampart of earth 
and loose stones around the top of the hill.” Sometimes artifi- 
cial cutting where the slope was gentlest helped to make the 
citadel more inaccessible. It is impossible to date such work, 
but the scarping of cliffs on a large scale was certainly not under- 
taken before the full development of city fortifications in the 
next period of Latium’s history. 

For the form of the house we have fairly satisfactory sources 
though the details of construction are not entirely clear. The 
cinerary urn characteristic of Latium and southern Etruria 
reproduces in clay the shape of the hut.'® Some details are 
supplied by the descriptions of the first temple of Vesta and of the 
‘house of Romulus” so scrupulously preserved on the Palatine.!” 
The early Latins lived apparently in one-roomed houses of straw 
and branches or of skins stretched on a light framework of wood. 
The oldest ground plan was roughly circular or elliptical and 
the walls and roof formed one continuous curve. Lanciani has 
drawn a vivid parallel between a town made up of such dwel- 
lings and the temporary villages built by shepherds in the 
modern Campagna.!® 

Few traces of these ancient stations now remain except the 
cemeteries which lay near them.!® The Latins used cremation 
burial similar to the type called Villanovan.*® They burned 


16 Grenier, Boulogne Villanovienne et Etrusque, page 54; Pinza, Mon. Ant. 
XV. 515; Barnabei, Mon. Ant. IV. 39, 44. 

16 Mon. Ant. XV. fig. 112b; plate xviii, 17-17a; plate xxii. 11, 13; plate 
xix. 10. 

17 Festus, page 262 ed. Mueller; Val. Max. IV. 4.11; Ovid, Fasti VI. 245ff.; 
Plutarch, Numa ii; Dion. Hal. II. 66; Vitruv. II. 1.5; Livy V. 54. For village, 
Pinza, Mon. Ant. XV. 467 ff. and references there given. Construction of 
house discussed in Not. Sc. 1893. 198 ff. Article on the development of the 
Roman house by Margaret Waites in Class. Phil. IX. 1914. 113 ff. 

18 Ruins and Excavations, 114, fig. 45.—a village near the site of 
ancient Gabii. 

19 A few house foundations found in recent excavations at Veii. 

20The name Villanova strictly belongs to the famous cemeteries near 
Bologna (Grenier, op. cit.) but is applied to central Italy where the same general 
type of “tomba a pozzo”’ prevails in the early Iron Age. For distribution of 
the Iron Age see Peet’s map in B. S. R. IV. 1907, plate 38, where he distin- 
guishes Tuscan and Latian from the true Villanovan of the north. He includes 
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their dead, collected the ashes in clay jars, and deposited them 
in wells or pits which they lined with uncemented stones when 
the nature of the ground demanded it. Small objects of per- 
sonal use they enclosed in the urn with the ashes. Around this 
they set accessory vases made by hand of dark clay. Some- 
times they placed all the tomb furniture inside a large dolium 
of clay or soft stone and covered the mouth of this with a heavy 
slab?! 

From village to village in Latium we find the homogeneity 
that is to be expected in a small area where people of the same 
race live in settlements within sight of one another.” The 
same tomb furniture that was discovered near Albano in 1816 
occurs in all the groups of pit tombs so far found in Latium. 
The pottery is made without the wheel and belongs to that 
dark unpainted ware” which is characteristic of Italy and des- 
tined to develop with improved technique into the “‘bucchero 
fino”’ of the seventh century. A common type of ossuary is the 
hut urn, but the use of this is not by any means exclusive. 
Side by side with it we find a jar with rounded shoulders and 
raised ornament that survives from an earlier period. Some- 
times the ossuary is a simple jar, but its cover reflects the form 
of the hut’s arching roof.** Rarely we find modified examples 
of the Villanova type.?” The number of accessory vases 


in the Latian belt the district north of the Tiber as far as Tarquinii. I have 
considered under Latian only the Faliscan territory and the district south of the 
river, since there are important differences between the two sides of the valley 
even in the earliest period. The Villanovan civilization is marked by the 
knowledge of the use of iron, the use of geometric ornament, and by a peculiar 
form of urn. This is described as two truncated cones joined at their bases. It 
has usually one handle at the point of greatest circumference and is covered 
by a helmet or an inverted dish. See Montelius, Civilisation Primitive en Italie, 
plate B. 167; Gsell, Vulci, p. 333. 

21 Not. Sc. 1905, 1906 for drawings of the Forum graves. 

Mon. Ant. XV. fig. 110-111. 

2 The whole plain of Latium is visible from the citadel of Praeneste except 
a small stretch of coast hidden by the Alban Hills. 

38 For pottery developed from Bronze Age forms, see Mon. Ant. XV. 659 ff. 

* Monte Cucco, Visconti, 1. c.; Velitrae, Not. Sc. 1893. 198 ff; Roman 
Forum, Mon. Ant. XV. fig. 112b. Esquiline, Idem, plate iv. 9. 

% Mon. Ant. XV. plate xix. 3; cp. Montelius, plates B, xvii. 20 and xxv. 
5. (from terremare). 

* Mon. Ant. XV. plate xix. 15, 17. 

77 Bull. Comm. 1898, plate vi. 8; 1900, plate xii. 12. 
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ranges from zero to eight or nine. There is no great variety of 
form or ornament. Some of the distinguishing characteristics, 
such as the horned handle” and the triple vase®® of the Duenos 
type, survive from the Bronze Age. Arms are almost never 
found. Of ornaments and objects of daily use, we have clay 
spindle whorls,*° fibulae of early types,*! hair pins of an archaic 
style decorated with a wheel,” and now and then a bit of 
amber** or bone* pierced to adorn a fibula or a necklace. 

Though the civilization of Etruria even in pre-Etruscan 
days is richer and more advanced than the Latian, there is evi- 
dence of close connection between the two regions. Since the 
people are of kindred stock, they naturally share from the 
beginning the same fundamental ideas and practices, and this 
common fund is to some extent prevented from diminishing by 
ease of intercourse, for the Tiber is by no means an impassable 
barrier. However, the influence of the Villanovan grows per- 
ceptibly weaker as it moves southward from the great centers 
of Etruria. It had almost no effect on southern Italy, where the 
typical Italic burial is not found,** though there is one example 
of the characteristic urn at Cumae*”’ and small vases in the same 
form have been found elsewhere in Campania.** 


28 Bronze Age: Montelius, plate B, 26; Bull. Comm. XV. 65; XVI. 54, 153. 
Iron Age: Mon. Ant. XV. plate v. 18. 

29 Montelius, B, 2. 24; Not. Sc. 1882, 24, plate v. 40. 

30 Not. Sc. 1906 (Sth report) tomb R. 

31Tdem, tombs 5, T. 

32 Mon. Ant. XV. plate xvi. 33; Montelius, B 9. 27, and B 15. 15, 16. 

88 Not. Sc. 1906 (5th report) tomb Q. 

34 Tdem (6th report) tomb GG; Mon. Ant. XV. 409. 

% Peet, Stone and Bronze Ages. Even Brizio and Modestov, though they 
do not accept the theory of Pigorini, do not deny the kinship of the Latins and 
the Iron Age people of Etruria. 

The origin of the Etruscans and the date of their appearance in Italy are 
much debated points. See page 45 f. and notes. I do not believe that the 
Etruscans are responsible for the Villanovan civilization, but that they came into 
Italy in the course of the ninth and the eighth centuries. They probably came 
in comparatively small bands and settled in cities already in existence along 
the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea. For their own legend of Tarchnas, see De 
Sanctis, op. cit. I. 1, Gli Etruschi. 

% Peet, B.S. R. IV. Early Iron Age in South Italy. 

37 Not. Sc. 1896. 531. (Now in the Naples Museum.) 

#8 Suessula. 
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The pit burial is the same on both sides of the Tiber, though 
there are certain differences in the tomb furniture. The claim 
that Etruria shows a more developed type of pozzo with greater 
variety of construction has little foundation,* for in Latium we 
find pits lined and unlined, without the large dolium, and with 
various shapes in cross section. The hut urns,‘ once thought 
exclusively Latian, have been found at Visentium,” Veii, Tar- 
quinii,” Vetulonia,* and elsewhere in southern Etruria. They 
occur almost everywhere south of the Appennines where the 
Villanova civilization flourished.“ The jar decorated with a 
network in relief, which is common in Latium, is not altogether 
absent from Etruria though it is not by any means so frequent 
there.* Examples are published from Vetulonia and Visen- 
tium.*® The minuscule vases that correspond in form to the 
Villanova ossuary are not confined to Latium,*’ but occur at 
Corneto,48 Vulci,#® Visentium,®’ Bologna,*! and Terni.” Pig- 
orini’s researches prove the use of the cup with the “horned” 
handle to be widely diffused also.** In fact, so far as local pot- 
tery is concerned, there is almost complete correspondence be- 
tween Latium and Etruria™* during the early Iron Age. 

There are, however, a few striking contrasts between the 
two regions. One of the most difficult to explain is that the 


39 Modestov, page 282 f. 

40 For bibliography on the hut urn, see Not. Sc. 1881. 354. 

41 Modestov, plate xxviii; Montelius, B 254. 11, 16. 

42 Montelius, B 275. 9-13. 

43 Not. Sc. 1885. 108; plate vii. 1 and page 413. 

4 Bull. Comm. 1900. 167. 

45 Bull. Comm. 1900. 189; Montelius B 195. 12. 

46 Montelius B 257. 20. 

47 For Latian examples, see Bull. Comm. 1898, plate vi. 2 and page 128. 

48 Not. Sc. 1881. 352; 1882. 182. 

49 Ann. Inst. 1885. 52. 

50 Not. Sc. 1886. 146 and plate iii. 15; page 198. 

51 Montelius, B 85. 2. 

52 Not Sc. 1886. 253. 

53 Tt occurs in the Faliscan region, Tarquinii, Visentium, Vulci, and else- 
where. Bull. Pal. 1889.69, note 3. Cp. Pinza, Mon. Ant. XV. 457. 

64 Mon. Ant. XV.431 ff. Pinza claims that the correspondence is complete. 
The Villanova urn is extremely rare in Latium even in modified form, while 
the so-called braziers seem almost peculiar to Latium. These are clumsily 
made of dark impasto and seem to have a symbolic meaning. For discussion, 
see Bull. Comm. 1898. 120. 
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Villanova urn which occurs in hundreds as near Rome as Caere 
is represented by only two or three examples in all the cemeter- 
ies south of the Tiber. One school of archaeologists, in 
attempting to solve the problem of these differences, evolved 
the theory that the Latins, descendants of the terramara people, 
were already established in the Italian peninsula when their 
kinsmen, the ‘‘Umbri” of Tuscany, came in a second Indo- 
European invasion, bringing with them a new form of ossuary 
as an element of their somewhat more advanced civilization.” 
It may be, on the other hand, that the Villanovan is a develop- 
ment from the Bronze Age, as Pigorini holds, and that its 
absence in Latium is only one of the many evidences of the back- 
ward and provincial character of that region. The early 
differences between Latium and Etruria, whatever their cause, 
consist almost exclusively in things which Etruria possesses, 
but which do not occur in Latium. The helmet cover for the 
ash urn is not found at all on the Roman side of the Tiber, 
though it occurs in the territory of the Faliscans, who are cer- 
tainly a branch of the Latin people.*” Incised geometric orna- 
ment is much rarer than in Etruria, where the plain ossuary is 
the exception. Gsell states the proportion of unincised jars at 
Tarquinii to be four to one hundred.** 

If the Latins lived the warlike existence Vergil describes, we 
might expect to find arms in their tombs, but there are almost 
none.®® The literary tradition shows that this is not accidental. 

“Nec rudis infestis miles radiabat in armis’’—Prop. IV. 
ΠΕ 77: 
“Nec clipei currusve sonant”—Aeneid VII. 686. 
It may be true that the sword, or its equivalent, was as neces- 


55 It is sometimes said that there are none at all. (Pigorini, Rend. Lincei, 
XVI. 1907. 676; Ashby, Encyc. Brit. 5. v. Latium.) It is perhaps true that there 
are none that are not somewhat modified in form. 

56 Modestov, op. cit. 302 ff. following Brizio. 

Pigorini, Helbig, Undset held that differences were due to importations and 
trade, not to change of race. See Gsell, Fowilles de Vulci, 333. 

87 There are examples of the crested helmet in clay or bronze at Tarquinii 
(Not Sc. 1907. 55; 1881, plate v. 18); Caere (among objects from recent excava- 
tions now in store-rooms there). 

58 Fouilles de Vulci, 257 fi. 

59 Modestov (281) says there are no arms properly so called in the Alban 
graves (of pozzo type). 
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sary to the Latin farmer as the ploughshare, but probably the 
weapon was of wood, as the plough continues to be to this day. 
Weapons of wood hardened in the fire and defensive armor of 
the same material or of leather continued to be the rule in this 
region long after the use of iron was known. Fowler comments 
on the burning of the shields of the Latins in Aeneid VIII. as 
proving them to be of wood, and it was a wooden shield on 
which the treaty with Gabii was recorded near the end of the 
regal period. In the inhumation graves, where metal is com- 
mon, the spear, now tipped with bronze or iron, is still the charac- 
teristic weapon. Swords are rare and Latium never developed 
a local type. The knife with one edge and curved blade is com- 
mon enough in bronze or iron,” but, as this occurs at Caracupa 
onlyin the graves of women, it probably is not to be classed 
as a weapon. Bonstetten publishes from Marino a little 
sword or dagger, a curved knife, three spear heads, and a 
shield.** He describes them all as small, but gives no dimensions. 
If anything is to be judged from the shield, the other objects 
must belong to the same category as the iron spear point from 
the Forum fossa grave that Boni took to bea toy;*’ for the plate 
which reproduces the shield in natural size shows it to be about 


60 For general discussion, see McCartney, Mem. Am. Acad. Rome. Vol. 1.; 
Pinza, Bull. Comm. 1912. 46 ff. 

61 Aeneas at the Site of Rome. 

6 Dion. Hal. IV. 53-S8. 

63 Mueller in an article on Waffen in Baumeister’s Denkmaeler (quoted by 
McCartney) states that spear heads, but no swords, were found in Alban graves, 
A short sword (dagger?) is published in Bonstetten, Recueil d’Antiquités 
Suisse, plate xvii. as coming from Marino. This is referred to by Pinza as a 
sword in Bull. Comm. 1898. 125. 

6 For this type of knife in pozzo tombs, Mon. Ant. XV. 326 (Palombara 
Sabina); idem, 332 (Alban Hills). 

6 Not. Sc. 1903. 293. Gsell states there were no arms in the pit tombs he 
excavated, but lists a knife of this class. op. cit. 298. 

6 See above, note 63. Perhaps these are symbolic. The Latian material 
in the Berne Museum is unclassified and no notice of the type of tomb is given 
except that the material is said to come from the “grands amphores de Marino.” 
Pinza comments (Mon. Ant. XV. 393) that much of this material is of the 
second phase of the Iron Age, but that it is all sporadic and of very little use 
scientifically. It is the product of the haphazard excavation of the early 
nineteenth century. 

67 Fossa G. Not. Sc. 1903 (Terzo Rapporto), 383, fig. 10. 
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two inches in diameter. On the Esquiline in Rome was dis- 
covered what Pinza describes as a “‘pozzo certamente funebre.’’®* 
Since there was no sign of cremated bones or of a receptacle to 
contain them, I should take it to bea deposit supplementary to 
an inhumation grave such as he describes in the next column. 
Certainly, if this is a pozzo grave, its contents offer a startling 
contrast to the usual furniture of such tombs in Rome,® for it 
produced not only a long knife or sword-blade, but two bronze 
tripod-basins and a wheel-made cup.” 

In view of the fact that Latium is a backward district with- 
out mines within its borders, it is not surprising to find that 
metal weapons are decidedly the exception. ‘The situation is 
somewhat different in Etruria where copper was mined at an 
early period and where there are numerous signs of greater 
wealth. Even here, however, arms are not common in pozzo 
graves.”1 There are some fine bronze helmets of various styles 
used as covers for ash urns.” Imitations of these in clay would 
seem to indicate that they were fairly common.” I have no 
record of any helmet on the Roman side of the river earlier than 
the fossa period.”* The crested type does not occur there at all.” 
For arms in pit tombs Vetulonia is one of the richest sites.” 
The equipment of one Tarquinian pozzo included a helmet, a 
sword, and a spear head.” From the Faliscan territory comes 
what may be a fragment of a shield which was used to cover 
the ossuary.”® 


68 Mon. Ant. XV. 197. 

69 In using the term fozzo I refer always to the cremation graves of the 
first Iron Age which went out of use in Rome at the end of the eighth century. 
The later cremation burial which came in two centuries after this is of course 
of an entirely different character. 

70 Mon. Ant. XV. fig. 86, 87. 

τι Few were found at Tarquinii. Not. Sc. 1917. 66. 

72 Not. Sc. 1907, Tarquinii. 

Idem, 1881, plate v. 18, 23, Tarquinii. (Two of pileus type.) 

73 Faliscan territory, Mon. Ant. XV. 637; Tarquinii, Not. Sc. 1907. 55. 

74 There is one plain casque from a fossa tomb. Mon. Ant. XV. plate xi. 11. 

16 Mon. Ant. XV. 637. 

Τὸ Falchi, Vetulonia e la sua Necropoli Antichissima; Pernier, Le Armi 
di Vetulonia, in Studi e Materiali, III. cd 

ΤΊ Pernier, op. cit. 233, figure. ay 

78 Mon. Ant. IV. 404. TombaN xxxiv. The fragment consists of a heavy 
disk which Barnabei takes to be the “umbone”’ of the shield. 
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It is not only in the possession of weapons that Etruria is 
richer than Latium. Bronze urns, though by no means in pro- 
portion to the number of clay vessels, occur in several places.”® 
In Latium these are extremely rare. ‘There is one bronze 
vase from Praeneste which may possibly have been used as an 
ossuary, though there is no record of the tomb in which it was 
found.®® Accessory vases in metal are almost as rare. If the 
stone-lined pit of the Esquiline, to which I have already re- 
ferred,®! is a cremation grave, bronze tripod vessels are not with- 
out examples in the early Iron Age. The others of this type 
which Pinza records are from inhumation graves in Latium, 
while the Etruscan examples of the same type are “perhaps 
closer to the second phase.’’*’ A fragment of a bronze vase was 
found in a pozzo of Palombara.** Bronzes from this period in 
Etruria are too numerous to mention.* 

The same poverty characterizes the personal ornaments and 
objects of daily use in Latian tombs. Few articles of luxury 
arefound. Precious metals are extremely rare and even bronze 
is not common.* From the pozzi of the Forum, besides the 
simplest types of fibula, we have two bone discs and two amber 
beads.*® These, like the bronze wheel ornaments for hair pins, 
are objects such as had come into use in Italy at the time of the 
terramara.®’ <A gold ring found in an Alban hut urn®® is, so far 


79 Vulci, pozzo xcviii. (one of the later series) Gsell, 264. 

Narce, Mon. Ant. IV. 403, 405. 

Tarquinii, Not. Sc. 1883, 37; 1882, plate xii. 

Gsell (265 ff.) and Mon. Ant. XV. 443 refer to examples from Tar- 
quinii, Volsinii, Clusium, Cortona, Vetulonia, Bologna, and elsewhere. 

80 Now in Museo Capitolino. Published by Pinza, Bull. Comm. 1898, 
plate x. 2. He calls it an ossuary, on what authority I do not know. 

sPage. 23: 

82 Mon. Ant. XV. 443, at Vulci, Clusium, Vetulonia. 

83 Not. Sc. 1902. Tomba clxxxiii. in Mon. Ant. XV. 

% For types, see especially Falchi, op. cit. and the Tarquinii excavations 
reported in Not. Sc. 1907. Α pyxis ornamented with chains from Tarquinian 
pozzo, Not. Sc. 1882, plate xii. See also from Vetralla in Not. Sc. 1914. 359. 

86 There are some tombs that contain only coarse hand-made pottery. 

8 Pozzo GG. Not. Sc. 1906 fig. 17. 

Pozzo Q. Not. Sc. 1906, 5th report. 

87 Bone and bronze wheel hair pins from bronze age, Montelius, B 15. 15, 
16. Amber, idem, B 17. 15. 

88 Mon. Ant. XV. 366, fig. 138f, tomb cciv. 
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as I can discover, unique in the earliest tomb furniture of 
Latium. Silver is rare in all the tombs of this age, but 
on account of the rapidity with which it oxidizes it is not safe to 
draw conclusions from its absence. In Etruria a bronze fibula 
wrapped in gold wire was found in a pozzo at Vetulonia.*® Some 
of the same type are known from Narce,°? Tarquinii,™ and Veil.” 
A hair pin from Vetulonia has an inset of gold.** One necklace in 
silver and two gold fibulae came from a pozzo at Tarquinii.™ 
There is no sign in Latian incineration graves of direct con- 
tact with countries outside of Italy. This is in keeping with 
the fact that almost no very early remains have been found near 
the coast except at Ardea. The scarabs which Kahrstedt 
states were yielded by a “‘pozzo”’ of the Esquiline® are from a 
fossa which contained terracotta imitations of the bronze griffin 
heads common in seventh century tombs.*? This is the only 
evidence before the inhumation period which he offers for 
Phoenician trade in Latium, which he concludes flourished 
chiefly here, as in Etruria, in the eighth and seventh centuries.°% 
While it is not possible to establish any importation of eastern 
objects into Latium before the beginning of the seventh 
century,°? the case is different with Etruria, where occasional 


89 Karo, Studi e Materiali, Vol. I. 247; from a hut urn, Falchi, 88; from a 
Villanova urn in the Faliscan territory, Mon. Ant. IV. 75. 

90 Villa Giulia Museum, Studi e Materiali, I. 247. 

91 Museo Civico in Corneto. 

% Museo Preistorico in Rome, Tomba xvi. 

9% Karo, op. cit. 266, fig. 34. 

% Not. Sc. 1885. 450. 

% Peet’s map shows no other station on the coast of Latium in the early 
Iron Age. B.S. R. IV. plate xxxviii. 

% Klio 1912. 467. “4 Skarabaen mit Hieroglyphen verdanken wir einem 
Pozzograb derselben Nekropole.” 

97 Pinza’s description (to which Kahrstedt refers) runs as follows: ‘Una 
delle solite tombe a fossa con volticello di capellacci.” On the scarabs them- 
selves he says only, “Quattro scarabei di pasta con geroglifici.” The tomb 
contained two terracotta imitations of bronze caldrons with griffin heads and 
so can hardly be earlier than the seventh century. 

98 Op. cit. 468. 

99 Unfortunately two thirds of the Roman material of this class is useless, 
since we have no knowledge of the circumstances under which it was found. 
The glass beads from Norba cited by Kahrstedt are from a seventh century 
fossa. Cp. Mengarelli, Not. Sc. 1903. 
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objects of unmistakable oriental origin occur in early pozzi.! 
At Tarquinii a scarab was found with the name of a king of the 
thirteenth dynasty.!° There was also one at Vetralla.! Kahr- 
stedt notes glass beads from Visentium and the region around 
the Lake of Bolsena,!® Vetulonia,'™ Clusium,!” and Tarquinii.!% 
In the same general category are the glazed figurines, such as the 
lion-headed goddess from Tarquinii.1°%’ Personal ornaments of 
this class are more frequent near the coast. Narce, for instance, 
has none in pozzo tombs.!°8 

Nor is this the only type of evidence for maritime commerce 
in Etruria. During the eighth century we find together with 
indigenous impasto in the pozzi of Tarquinii another local ware 
which shows the influence of foreign vases in forms and tech- 
nique. Occasionally the old unpainted ware appears with new 
shapes and incised decoration in imitation of painted motives. 
Sometimes the naturally dark color of the clay is disguised, after 
the first firing, with a slip of purified clay, and then the Jar is 
painted red. Barnabei thinks this is in imitation of the more 
expensive copper vessels of the east from which he believes the 
typical forms in this red ware are derived. A few without dec- 
oration are on record, but the majority are painted in white 
in designs not unlike the geometric graffiti of the local impasto."° 
This painted ware is found in the later incineration tombs of 
Vulci and in the Faliscan territory, where in the seventh century 
it was made in great quantities and in a variety of forms. The 
earliest shapes are a hemispherical bowl and a kind of crater 
which developed into the “‘poppy-head”’ vase so common both 
in clay and in bronze in the next period. An early type of 

100 The evidence from glass:beads, scarabs, etc. is all summed up in Kahr- 
stedt, 1. c. 

101 Not. Sc. 1882. 183; Bull. Inst. 1882. 211. 

102 Not. Sc. 1914. 306. 

103, Not. Sc. 1886. 181, 195, 203, 296, 303, 308. 

104 Not. Sc. 1887..522; Falchi, plate v. 12. 

10 Bull. Inst. 1883. 218. 

106 Mon. Ant. XVII. 106; Not. Sc. 1885. 446. 

107 Bull. Inst. 1882. 214, 216; Not. Sc. 1882. 185, plate xiii bis 10. 

108 Mon. Ant. IV. 

109 Mon. Ant. IV. 289. 


10 Mon. Ant. XXII. 406 ff. 
11 Mon. Ant. IV.; Gsell, op. cit. 400; Villa Giulia Museum. 
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cylix without a foot occurs in the red ware and also in the 
slightly later style which has red decoration on a light slip.’ 
Rarer than these are vases in potter’s clay of yellowish color 
and painted in brown to imitate proto-Greek of the geometric 
style. From Tarquinian pozzi we have three cylices and an 
askos.8 The painted vases belong to the later pit-tombs which 
begin to show the eastern influence that reached its height early 
in the seventh century." 

In Latium the incineration tombs have none of this ware. 
The earliest example of a light-colored vase with brown linear 
painting is, in Pinza’s opinion, the cup which he publishes from 
a fossa tomb of the Esquiline.™* It is in the old Italic form of 
the low cup with “‘biforal’’ handle. 

So far as I can ascertain from the reports of excavations, 
there is no evidence οἱ foreign trade in the pozzo period of La- 
tium. Unfortunately some of the Roman graves and nearly all 
of the Alban group were excavated before archaeologists had 
mastered the difficulties of scientific reporting. The result of 
this is that the contents of earlier and later tombs are some- 
times almost hopelessly confused and there is often no record 
of the type of burial to which the deposit belonged. Pinza 
makes the statement in his article of 1898 on primitive Latium™® 
that pozzi of the Alban Hills contained imports belonging to 
what he calls the second phase of the Iron Age, that is, the great 
importation period marked by the “orientalizing’’ tombs of 
Caere, Praeneste,etc. Upon tracing the references in his foot- 
notes, I find the following indefinite statements in the Notizie 
degli Scavi for 1884:"7 “Nel fare lo scassato del terreno gli 
operai hanno trovato ed inconscientemente manomesso un 
sepolcro arcaico, fatto con ciottoli di peperino irregolari (the 
lining of a pit tomb or the volticella of a fossa?) col piano pro- 


112 Poppy-head and cylix forms: Not. Sc. 1907. 231—tombs 33, 34, 107, 147, 
178, 188. 

Poppy-head crater with light slip and red painting from pozzo: Not. Sc. 
1885. plate xiv. 6 (Tarquinii); Idem, 1914. 358 (Vetralla); Mon. Ant. XXI. 
496 fi. (Visentium). 

113 Not. Sc. 1907. Tombs 93, 174, 140, 198. 

114 Transition from incineration to inhumation: Gsell, 1. c. 

16 Mon. Ant. XV. plate ix. 4 and page 79. 

46 Bull. Comm. 1898. 196 ff. 

17 Page 108. 
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fondo circa m. 1.50 sotto quello della vigna. 1] sepolcro con- 
teneva: 2 fibule di metallo, con ornati, etc.; 3 grandi fibule di 
ambra, una delle quali fasciata d’oro; una o piu collane di ambra; 
una collana di globuli di pasta; un coltello di rame; un vaso di 
rame a forma di tripode, etc.; vasi di buccheri graffiti, e vasi 
laziali. Quando ho lasciato il luogo, non era compiuta la scoperta 
del sepolcro; ma ho saputo di poi che vi si trovarono diciasette 
fibule di ambra, o di metallo cesellato, oltre altri oggetti gia des- 
critti disopra.”’ Further, on a discovery at Castel Gandolfo: “1 
fatti accertati sono questi. Un contadino piantando le viti, in 
un terreno posto vicino alla sommita di Monte Crescenzio ha 
scoperto un sepolcro laziale. La suppellettile funebre era richis- 
sima, contandovisi fra le altre cose un monile ed una collana 
d’oro. Io ho visto ed esaminato il solo monile. E una spirale 
di Jamina d’oro di m. 0.029 di diametro, lunga sviluppato m. 
0.27. De Rossi’s reports give no accurate information in re- 
gard to the type of tomb in which each article was found. 

In 1905 Pinza is more conservative in his statement. ‘Alle 
origine della valle che limita ad occidente l’altura ove ἃ Marino, 
e precisamente di fronte alla localita detta Capo d’Aqua ne! 
pendio del prato della Corte ove era la vigna Caracci, nel 1860 
facendosi gli scassati si rinvennero dei pozzi o fosse a pianta 
rettangolare nel fondo delle quali, in mezzo ad un terriccio nero, 
dovuto senza dubbio ad avanzi organici in decomposizione, si 
ritrovarono uno scheletro umano e dei vasi fittili sulla cui asso- 
cilazione non abbiamo disgraziatamente alcuna notizia. Nel 
1867 il De Rossi fu presente ad altri sterri, fatti in prosecuzione 
di quelli antecedenti, ed ebbe agio di osservare tracce di pozzi 
o fosse. Vi si ritrovd invece un altro scheletro incombusto.” 
2} AL “Le notizie che abbiamo sugli stessi scavi del 1867 
sono cosi incerte che non é possibile trarne gran luce sulla 
associazione dei quattro corredi allora rinvenuti.’’""% 

“Le tombe rinvenute nella vigna Meluzzi sono di incerta 
classificazione; forse ivi si scavarono dei sepolcri nella prima e 
nella seconda fase della eta del ferro.”’"9 

On what authority the grave containing bucchero is reported 
as a pozzo I do not know.!”° 

18 Mon. Ant. XV. 385. 


119 Tdem, 388. 
130 Te Rossi’s Primo Rapporto, page 50, throws no light on the subject. 
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In view of the fact that unburned bones were found among 
these articles, and that fossa and pozzo graves covering a long 
period of time are known to be mingled together in the Alban 
necropolis as in others,’ it seems reasonable to take the more 
advanced furniture of unrecorded tombs as coming from fosse, 
rather than to imagine pozzi that have no parallel in Latium. 
It would be strange if the Alban towns did not practise incinera- 
tion again when the rest of this region resumed the old custom, 
but the fossa must have been the prevailing type here as 
elsewhere from the end of the eighth century until that time. 

Such differences as there are between Latium and Etruria 
before the end of the eighth century seem to come for the most 
part through sea trade. On both sides of the Tiber the people 
are of the same Italic stock with some admixture of people not 
Indo-European and surviving from the neolithic days. The 
Italici were not a people who turned naturally to thesea. They 
selected for their towns good farmlands that were easy to defend. 
The foreign traders soon found their way to Etruria which pos- 
sessed not only a soil as rich as Latium’s, but large deposits of 
copper and iron.’ While the Tuscan coast has no fine natural 
harbors, the low beach was hospitable enough for the small boats 
of the Iron Age that had no anchors and had to be drawn 
up on the shore. The islands off the coast furnished added 
shelter and convenient stations for the strangers always sus- 
picious of the mainland.’’ The chief towns, though not 
directly on the sea, were on heights within sight of it. 

In Latium there is no important station of the first Iron Age 
near the sea except Ardea, which has not yet been thoroughly 
explored, but so far has given no sign of greater wealth than other 
towns further inland.’ The Tiber does not furnish so tempt- 
ing a thoroughfare in actual fact as the map might suggest. 


121 Mon. Ant. XV. 385. “io ho dimostrato all ’evidenza che questi erano 
sepolcri ad umazione ed a cremazione frammisti insieme, come in tutte le nec- 
ropoli di quest’epoca.” . 

122 Chief mines at Volaterra and Elba. Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes, Introd. 
xxiii. 

138 For importance of islands to sea rovers, see Bérard, Vol. I. “L’isle de 
la Cachette.” 

124 The leading city of this time appears to have been Tarquinii. 

1% Complete correspondence with Velitrae and Rome. Bull. Comm. 1898. 
191. 
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The current that embarrassed Dennis in his nineteenth cen- 
tury steamboat!® would be more than enough to discourage 
.a merchantman of the early Iron Age. To be sure, a river 
valley is always a road, and through the Tiber road the people 
obtained the only thing they wanted from the sea—their 
salt. The old Via Salaria from the flats at the river mouth 
ran to the Sabine mountains in remote antiquity.” The 
relative unimportance of the Tiber as a line of trade is demon- 
strated by the fact that the cities in its valley are not the first 
to rise to importance. Even in her own legends Rome occupies 
a subordinate position in the early days, and Veii, so far as 
can be learned, dates its importance from the Etruscan occu- 
pation.”’ Traditionally the center of the Latins is Alba which 
has no great commercial possibilities, perched as it is above 
the center of the plain and needing the apologies of archae- 
ologists to cover its poverty. The exaggeration of this poverty 
is perhaps a survival from the time before the discovery of 
many early graves in Rome, when the simplicity of the Alban 
furniture seemed very striking. As a matter of fact, Alba 
is no poorer than the rest of Latium at this time. We have 
every reason to believe that its importance as a religious 
center goes back to the earliest Iron Age. This would make it 
a common meeting place and inevitably a place of exchange. 
It is somewhat absurd to speak of its people as remote moun- 
taineers, when Monte Cavo connects with Ardea and the Tiber 
by easy slopes. Topography is not the only factor in the making 
of a city. Praeneste which has apparently the most inaccess- 
ible position in Latium was the first of its towns to attain 
a culture as rich and varied as that of Etruria. 

The local products of the Latins give no indication that they 
had cultivated any taste for the luxuries of the east. Indeed, 
if they had, they possessed nothing to tempt the ‘‘dark Phoeni- 
cians’’ from their ships, since neither these nor any of their rivals 
on the sea-ways ever undertook their perilous journeys for a 
prize of goats’ milk cheese. This early isolation, however, was 
not without its attendant advantages. The contamination of 


1% Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, Vol. I. Journey to Orte by boat. 

127 Discussion of its course by Ashby in B. 8. R. III. 1 ff. 

128 The few tombs known from the first Iron Age are close to the Latian 
in contents. Not. Sc. 1889. 10-12; 29-31; 60-65. 
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customs and character for which trading centers are notorious 
was spared the Latins, who had an opportunity to develop 
comparatively unhindered a national—or tribal—character 
strong enough to hold its own against the foreign domination 
in store for them; to become the sturdy little people that pre- 
served its language and its fundamental religious conceptions 
even when under the control of a more highly developed nation. 
It is significant that their kinsmen on the other side of the Tiber, 
to whom foreign ideas came sooner and more gradually, were 
so completely absorbed by their conquerors as to lend color to 
a theory that the Etruscans and the Umbri were the same race. 


CHAPTER Iii 
THE GREAT PERIOD OF IMPORTATION 


Before the close of the period in which the pit tomb prevails, 
there appears side by side with the pozzo in the Latian cemeter- 
ies another form of grave called the “‘tomba a fossa,” in which 
the dead are laid fully clad and surrounded by the arms and 
utensils that had belonged to them in life. The difficulty of 
explaining this double rite is increased by the fact that the 
change is not a general one in central Italy, and does not occur 
at the same time even in towns that lie close together.t At 
Vetulonia, indeed, there are no fossa graves, but the change from 
pozzo to camera is without a transitional stage.” In Clusium 
incineration continues to be in general use until the fifth cen- 
tury.’ Even at Tarquinii, where the change to inhumation is 
earliest and most. complete, there are a few examples of “‘tombe 
a buco” where Attic black figure vases are used as cinerary 
urns.4. The fossa soon becomes dominant in Latium, but the 
change is not a sudden one. In the Forum cemetery there are 
a few graves of this form which contain the same furniture as 
the pozzi (except the ash urn),° and one case of incineration bur- 
ial ina fossa.° Some powerful non-Italic influence was necessary 
to change a custom of such an important nature that had 
endured from the first appearance of the Indo-Europeans in 
the peninsula. That there is no fundamental difference in rite 
is sometimes urged on the basis of the fact that the tomb 
furniture changes gradually and many of the old objects used in 


1 For discussion of the change of burial, see Gsell, op. cit. 320 ff. 

Pozzi and fosse occur in the same cemeteries at Tarquinii, Narce, Vulci, 
Visentium, Mon. Ant. VIII. 211. Alban Hills, Mon. Ant. XV. 385. 

Piganiol, Essai sur les Origines de Rome, 31 f. 

2 Piganiol, 1. c.; Falchi, Vetulonia. 

3 Piganiol, |. c. 

4 Not. Sc. 1891. 123; 1892. 157. 

5 Not. Sc. 1906. 5th report—fosse J, B, etc. 

8 Not Sc. 1906. 5th report—fossa V. Gsell reports (362) ten fosse from 
Vulci with burned remains. One case from Tarquinii is recorded in Not. Sc. 
1888. 183. A hut urn found in an Esquiline fossa may mean that that was also an 
incineration grave. Mon. Ant. XV. 114 ff. On this evidence of transition see 
Bull. Inst. 1884. 162. 
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pit tombs occur also in fosse.7_ It seems futile to deny on the 
strength of an impasto cup or a “‘rasoio”’ that there is not a 
vital distinction between the burial of a body intact and the 
reduction of it to ashes. It is true that both rites point to a 
belief more or less misty in life beyond—or in—the grave, 
since articles of personal use and even food have been found 
in the two types.® 

Pinza maintains that no distinction in date can be made 
between the two types of burial, but that both existed through- 
out the Iron Age.? His view rests partly on the possibility that 
the great pozzo cemetery of the Alban Hills possesses undis- 
covered fosse, and that the Forum necropolis, if completely 
known, would show the proportion of cremation graves to be 
smaller than appears at present. The Esquiline cemetery, 
which contains many more fossa graves and seems more ad- 
vanced than the sepolcretum in the Forum, he says is not of 


7Pinza, Mon. Ant. XV. 743-744, in an interesting section headed “I Riti 
Funebri,” maintains there is no important distinction in rite. 

8 Grape seeds and grain were found in Forum graves, Not. Sc. and Mon. 
Ant. XV. 730 ff. Gsell, 1. c. reports remains of an animal in a bronze tripod in 
a fossa. Food has been found in tombs not only in Italy, but in Sicily, Greece, 
Tauris, Cyrene. Koerte, Ann. Inst. 1877. 108. Helbig, Bull. Inst. 1881. 264. 

9 See note 1. 

Tf the Italic mode of burial was cremation, what is the source of the con- 
tamination? This question has never been answered finally. The first possibil- 
ity is that the neolithic peoples, displaced in part by the Italici, experienced a 
kind of renascence which resulted in the use of inhumation again. Piganiol 
favors this hypothesis, though he admits objections. In the first place the rite 
of the Stone Age had certain peculiarities which never appear in Iron Age 
fosse. Then it is hard to imagine that this submerged element, which certainly 
was not large, rose to a position of greater wealth than their conquerors who had 
entered the country already in a more advanced stage of civilization. Yet it can 
not be denied that the great mass of the fossa graves are richer than the pozzi. 
(See Von Duhn, Bull. Pal. 1890.117.) If, however, the neolithic remnant were 
reinforced by immigration of other people who also practised inhumation, such 
a state of things might result. The Iron Age peoples east and south of Latium 
(in the Novilara and Campanian regions) did use this rite, but their civilization 
seems to take from Latium, rather than contribute to it. (Peet, B. S. R. IV. 
293.) Moreover, the first appearance of the fossa form in Latium or Etruria 
seems to be on the coast—at Tarquinii (Von Duhn, 1. c.). A widely 
accepted view is that the new custom came by way of the sea through Greek and 
Phoenician traders. It is hard to account in this way for such a departure, unless 
the influence were strengthened by some infiltration of foreigners, not necessarily 
in large numbers. 
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more recent date, but belongs to a richer class of inhabitants. 
This it is impossible to prove or disprove. More evidence 
than is now available must be produced before this thesis can 
be established. It seems that the pozzo had dropped out of 
use in Latium by the end of the eighth century, and that 
inhumation prevailed for at least two centuries after that. 
There was a period of transition marked by the use of the two 
rites in the same cemeteries and by afew graves of trench form con- 
taining burnt bones. It is an indisputable fact that the major- 
ity of fossa tombs belong to a more advanced stage than the 
mass of the pozzi. It therefore seems justifiable to speak of the 
fossa as a later form, while keeping in mind that the change was 
not an abrupt and clean-cut one, and that there is no evidence 
for an important shift of population in Latium at this time. 

The first objects surely to be classed as imports into Latium 
belong to the period when the fossa tomb has already gained pre- 
dominance.!° They consist for the most part of Proto-Greek 
pottery, glass beads, and figurines of Egyptian types. The 
pottery with linear ornament had appeared before in Tar- 
quinii, where a flourishing local manufacture in imitation of it 
had begun in the eighth century. There are not many examples 
in Latium of the Greek wares or even of their imitations. One 
reason for this may be the lack of interest which early excava- 
tors felt in this pottery with no money value and very little 
artistic merit. Some of the Protocorinthian skyphoi which 
appeal to the most untrained eye by their exquisite proportions 
and perfect technique have survived, while many a fragment 
of quite as much historical importance has disappeared. With 
two exceptions the entire collection of vases from what seems 
to be Rome’s first great warrior tomb has vanished, although 
there is a record of a “‘ricca serie di vasi fittili.””™! 

In Italy the Greek geometric style continues from the end of 
the eighth century through the beginning of the sixth, but the 
period of its greatest variety and widest distribution is the 
seventh century.” It is more commonly found than any other 


10 The fosse here dealt with are those classed as Romulean by Boni. They 
show unmistakable signs of a richer life and closer connections with other 
regions. 

4 Mon. Ant. XV. 149. 

12 Mon. Ant. IV. 273; Gsell, 380. 
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ware except the Attic vases of the following period.” Protocor- 
inthian, Corinthian, Rhodian, Chalcidian, and so-called Cyre- 
naic vases are common in Campania, Latium, and Etruria.” 
At Satricum Protocorinthian skyphoi and aryballoi of fine 
workmanship were unearthed in the remains of houses” and 
lekythoi of the same style were discovered in fossa tombs of 
Caracupa near Norba.!® The Alban Hills produced some 
examples of kantharoi and skyphoi.’” 

Many of the frequent glass beads, scarabs, and glazed figur- 
ines used as pendants for necklaces are undoubtedly foreign 
in origin.18 The Villa Giulia has an interesting collection of 
these objects from the Faliscan territory, which show the char- 
acter of Latian imports at the beginning of the century. One 
is struck at once by the increase in number and variety over the 
personal ornaments of the preceding period. Bronze “tubetti,”’ 
and amber beads, even ornaments of clay or wood are still in 
use, but with them are necklaces of Egyptian beads alternating 
with figurines of gods,!® and carved amber of forms obviously 
foreign to Italian art. One of these last, which has wide dis- 
tribution and must have been imported in wholesale numbers, 
is a figure of a crouching ape resting his chin on his fore paws.”° 
There are many polychrome glass beads.”* Transparent glass 
is rarer, but there are some specimens in a greenish blue color. 
“Eye beads” are comparatively common on hair pins, fibulae, 
or necklaces.” 


13 Walters, History of Ancient Pottery. 

14 Gsell, 380. 

15 The pyxis and skyphos become popular in clay for the first time. (Lori- 
mer, J. H. S. 1912. 230.) 

For Satricum discoveries, see Mengarelli, Congresso Internazionale di 
Scienze Storiche, V. 2. 271. 

16 Mengarelli, |. c., 274. 

17 De Rossi, Rapporto, 39; Mon. Inst. VIII. plate 37. 1, 2, 17, 59, 61; Not. 
Sc. 1884. 108. 5 

18 Kahrstedt, Klio, 1. c. 

19 Mon. Ant. IV. 218. 

20 Other amber amulets are in the shape of crescents, axes, dogs, scarabs, 
rough human figures, etc. Mon. Ant. IV. 382, 383. The ape occurs at Vetulonia 
(Falchi, 102, plate vii. 4); Narce (Mon. Ant. IV. plate ix. 12) and elsewhere. 

21 Bisen, A. J. A. 1916. 

Mon. Ant. IV. 320, 378. 

2 Hisen, |. c. 
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In Rome the graves show the same advance over the earlier 
ones. In the Forum the child’s grave lettered M in Boni’s 
reports contained glass beads as well as an astonishing quantity 
of common bronze ornaments of local make.* We have glass 
beads also from the Esquiline, the Alban Hills, Praeneste, and 
Caracupa.™ Glass pendants of Egyptian style were found ina 
fossa on the Esquiline* and inan unrecorded tomb of Praeneste.”® 

The perfume flasks of Praeneste to which Kahrstedt refers 
must have been buried fairly late in the seventh century, to 
judge from the date of manufacture given by Marrucchi.?? 
There is no record of the graves in which they were found. 
Others of the same kind of Egyptian porcelain with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions were found at Vulci. Imitations of these in clay 
or bronze are not rare. 

Under the impetus given by new forms and methods intro- 
duced from abroad the local wares developed rapidly. In 
southern Etruria, where the influence of Cumae was especially 
strong, the manufacture of great numbers of linear vases was 
carried on in the eighth century. The so-called Italo-geometric 
style became very common in the seventh. It flourished 
especially in the Faliscan territory, probably because this dis- 
trict was farther removed from the great centers of importation 
and had to depend more largely on its own productions.’ 
Characteristic of the Faliscan towns are large craters with 
animal-heads set on the rims. These are imitations of imported 
bronzes. They occur in the copper colored ware and also in 
cream color with geometric ornament in red. Two of them 
were found on the Esquiline.?® 

*3 A drawing of the body showing the location of the ornaments accom- 
panies the report. 

*4 Rome: Mon. Ant. XV. 56 f., 60, 65, 74, 82 (plate xiv. 11), 111, 134. 

Alban Hills: Bull. Comm. 1898. 197. 

Praeneste: Not. Sc. 1907. 20 ff. 

Caracupa: Mengarelli, op. cit., 274. 

Norba: Not. Sc. 1909. 249. 

% Mon. Ant. XV. 162, plate xiv. 22, 28, 31. 

8 Mon. Ant. XV. 612, plate xvii. 5. 

Kahrstedt, 1. c. 

°7 Mon. Ant. XV. 633 ff. 

*® Mon Ant. IV. 236 f. Tarquinii has little of this ware and Vetulonia still 
less. 

39 Mon. Ant. XV. 125, plate xi. 26, 30. 
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The unpainted impasto also shows the influence of foreign 
art in the adoption of new forms.” An oenochoe with an incised 
centaur was found at Narce.*! Sometimes the new motives are 
applied to the old shapes. Two Narce examples of a hydria 
which recalls the Villanova urn have crude representations of 
winged horses, a man fighting a chimaera, etc.” 

By far the most interesting development in Italian ceramics 
at this time is the “‘bucchero nero” which appears in its full 
perfection in the seventh, century. The forms imitate Proto- 
corinthian shapes and metal vases such as the Phoenicians 
brought from the east. For this reason and because of its wide 
distribution* it is sometimes contended that at least the finest 
specimens were imported into Italy. The impasto ware whose 
local origin has never been questioned also drew on Greek 
models as soon as the period of importation began. The tech- 
nique of bucchero is nearer the black impasto of Italy than any 
other fabric whose provenance is certainly known. It occurs 
in enormous quantities at the time when the Etruscans were 
at the height of their power, and they probably hastened its 
evolution by their knowledge of eastern methods and their 
heavy importations of Greek vases.** Some of the rougher speci- 
mens would not be worth importing for their own sakes and are 
not of a shape to be used as containers. The bracelets of Vetu- 
lonia and the figurines of the Regolini-Galassi tomb at Caere are 
certainly local work. It is unnecessary to conclude that some 


30 Oenochoe, skyphos, and kantharos. 

31 Mon. Ant. IV. 289, fig. 146. 

32 Mon. Ant. IV. 289. 

33 Outside of the Italian peninsula it is found in Sicily (Orsi, Mon. Ant. 1. 
784, 785); Rhodes (Pottier, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880. 501); Asia Minor (Vir- 
chow, Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Ethnologie, 1882. 49); Samos, Gordion (Bull 
Pal. ΧΧΧ. 10.) 


4 Bucchero appears to develop from impasto as a result of the introduc- 
tion of finer clay, the closed furnace, and the potter’s wheel. The transitional 
stage is marked by what is sometimes called bucchero indigeno. This is common 
in the Faliscan territory. Another evidence of the Italic manufacture of buc- 
chero is that Vetulonia and Clusium, great centers of its manufacture, both 
show a great many indigenous survivals in the Etruscan period. Black impasto 
of good color is already developing in the terramare epoch as the collection of the 
Museo Preistorico shows. 
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of the ware is imported because it is finer.” The technique is 
the same, though more carefully and skilfully handled in some 
cases, just as one Attic vase differs from another in delicacy 
of drawing. The gold granulated jewelry of this time proves 
that there were in Italy craftsmen capable of great perfection 
in form and finish, even if they lacked originality in design. 
The forms for the best bucchero were borrowed from the 
Greeks,** but the credit for the invention and perfection of the 
technique belongs in Italy. 

Bronze, still by far the most Ἐπ τ᾿ of the baser metals, 
is used for a variety of vases and utensils besides armor το 
ornaments. All the richer tombs contain great quantities. 
The new forms used in clay occur also in this medium and the 
the same fondness for human and animal figures marks their 
decoration. One skyphos from Praeneste is ornamented in 
relief with animals, centaurs, and horsemen. Small bronze 
figurines occur on handles and rims of vessels, especially on the 
navicelle of Sardinia and Central Italy.*” 

There seems very little doubt that the objects stamped 
with rude geometric ornament, like the Barberini throne or 
the shields common in Latium and Etruria, are of local manu- 
facture.2® The same is true of the simple tripods and un- 
decorated hemispherical bowls. In the case of more unusual 
objects the work is often so crude that its exact provenance 
can not be determined. To this class belongs the Barberini 
crater support, which is decorated with winged figures facing 


86 At Vetulonia, where the bucchero was fine and abundant, Greek Pottery 
was comparatively rare. Tombs of the seventh century distinguished for abun- 
dance of the “‘ceramica locale, rappresentata da vasi di rozzo impasto e da buc- 
cheri finissimi e svariatissimi mentre sono assai scarsi i prodotti di sicura proven- 
ienza greca,’’ Karo, Studi e Materiali, I. 237. 

86 Skyphos at first very common. A little later this was supplanted by the 
kylix, and this in turn by the kantharos. Mon. Ant. XV. 454, plate X. 16, 
306, fig. 120. 1, etc. 

37 These objects are usually called lamps, though their purpose is uncertain, 
They give important evidence of connection between Sardinia and the main- 
land. Forillustrations and discussions, see Archaeologia, XLII. 2, plate XXVIII. 
2; Mon. Ant. XV. fig. 174; Bull. Comm. 1898. 200; Pais, Storia Critica I. 1. 
358 f.; Mon. Ant. XI. 193 ff., 210 ff; Not. Sc. 1913. 102. fig. 3; Falchi, op. cit. 
143 ff. 

38 Poulsen, Der Orient und die Friihgriechische Kunst. Chapter 10, 137. 
Della Seta, Boll. Arte. 1909. 
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each other in Assyrian fashion on either side of a tree. The 
form of the whole is that of a truncated cone surmounted by 
a flower cup. Its closest parallel is also from Praeneste. 
Among the bronzes that appear to be imported,®® on the 
other hand, are the great caldrons decorated with heads of 
animals modelled in the round and applied to the rims of the 
vessels. One type of griffin head used in this way occurs at 
Praeneste,*® Cumae, Olympia,” and La Garenne 4 Ste. 
Colombe (Céte d’Or).# Panther or serpent heads are used for 
the same purpose.** Terracotta imitations of these caldrons are 
common in Latium and the Faliscan territory and in Etruria.® 
Precious metals, so rare in the earlier period, occur in aston- 
ishing quantities in the richer tombs of the seventh century. 
The most famous silver objects are the cups of Caere and Prae- 
neste.*6 They have long been known as ‘‘Phoenician,”’ partly 
on the basis of an inscription on one of them, and partly on the 
ground that their decoration shows a mixture of Egyptian and 
Assyrian motives supposedly characteristic of Phoenician art. 
Though it is generally believed that Phoenician traders brought 
these bowls to Italy, archaeologists have looked to Cyprus as 


39There is a tendency to distinguish between imports and Italian 
work by calling everything good, Greek and everything bad, Etruscan. The 
question can not be so easily settled. The Etruscans were famous in antiquity 
for their skill in bronze working. (Athenaeos, I. 28 B, XV. 700 C; Pliny 
XXXIV. 7. 33.) The bronze caldrons—or at least the figures for their orna- 
- ment—can show more evidence for an eastern origin than can usually be 
produced. See above page 8 and note 65 on page 9. 

40 Bull. Pal. XXIV. 154; Mon. Inst. XI. plate II., plate VII. 10. 

41 Mon. Ant. XXII. plate LXXVI. 

4 Curtius, Olympia IV. plates 46-48. 114-126. 

One of the Olympia caldrons is almost exactly similar to one from Prae- 
neste. 

43 Déchelette, II. 2. 526. 

44 Panther heads from the Regolini-Galassi tomb at Caere and from Vetu- 
lonia. Serpents from Bernardini tomb at Praeneste. 

The winged handle figures from these same vessels have a similarly wide 
distribution. Armenia (Roscher, s. v. Gryps 1776); Olympia (Ol. IV. plate 
XLIV. 784); Praeneste (Montelius, B II. 368. 1); Delphi (Fouilles de Delphes V. 
plates XII., XIII). 

45 Mon. Ant. XV. for Rome and Faliscan region. 

Cp. also Museo Civico at Chiusi for Etruria. 

46 For similar bowls in Greece and Italy, cp. Longpérier, Mus. Nap. plate 
10, 11; Olympia IV. plate 52 and page 141; Mon. Inst. IX. 44. 
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the most probable place of manufacture. Similar bowls have 
been found at Salamis, Idalium, and Curium,*’ and traces of 
Greek influence also suggest a Cyprian origin.4* ‘The inscribed 
cup from Praeneste is a representative specimen of the class.4° 
The scenes with which it is decorated in a combination of low 
relief and engraving are Egyptian, but the style of the drawing 
is not, and the hieroglyphics which surround the central pic- 
ture are without meaning. ‘There are a few examples of this 
style of cup at Olympia, many in Cyprus, and some in Crete.®” 

Gold, or electrum, jewelry with granular decoration is made 
in Italy throughout the seventh century. This peculiar tech- 
nique occurs on the ornaments found in camera tombs of 
Caere, Praeneste, and Vetulonia.®? It lends itself to geometric 
designs, and motives such as appear on early Greek pottery are 
common.” ‘The small figures in the round, which adorn the 
great fibbie of Caere and Praeneste and the handles of the 
Bernardini skyphos, include the lion, sphinx, chimaera, and other 
creatures popular in Ionian art. Although they are miracles 
of delicacy in their details, the general effect of these ornaments 
is not especially pleasing. They are the work of master crafts- 
men who had endless patience and skill, but little feeling 
for harmony and grace of form. 

From the same tombs that produced this jewelry and the 
Cypro-Phoenician bowls comes an interesting collection of 
ivory carvings which exhibit a similar mingling of Greek and 
Oriental motives. One from the Regolini-Galassi tomb™ shows 


47 Helbig, Ann. Inst. 1876. 197; Poulsen, op. cit., Chapter III. 

Dussaud, Civilisations Préhelléniques, 307 f. 

48 Helbig, Fuhrer, 1. 389; Dussaud, op. cit. 308. 

49 Perrot and Chipiez If1.97; Not. Sc. 1876, plate II.; Poulsen, op. cit.; Curtis, 
Mem. Am. Acad. Rome. III. No. 26 in catalog, plates 22, 23. 

The inscription is Phoenician, not Carthaginian. Barton, in Curtis, op. cit. 
36, note 2. 

59 Pinza, Mon. Ant. XV. 640; Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, die Bibel, und 
Homer; Dussaud, op. cit. 308. 

51 For discussion, see C. D. Curtis, Mem. Am. Acad. Rome, II. 

52 Pinza and Nogara, Materiali per Etnologia etc. I. (Regolini-Galassi); 
Barberini and Bernardini tombs in Boll. Arte., 1909 and Mem. Am. Acad. 
Rome III. 

Tomba del Duce, Falchi, op. cit. 

53 Besides linear ornament there are rude human figures such as appear on 
Dipylon vases. 

54 Poulsen, op. cit. Chapter III. and figures 143-144. 
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Egyptian-Phoenician elements in the sphinx with palmettes 
and the treatment of the hair, but the shape of the wings and the 
physique and the costume of the man are Greek.” The same 
hybrid art decorates the ivory cups and fore-arms from the 
Praeneste tombs and shows a combination of animal and geo- 
metric motives similar to that noticed in the gold work of the 
period. One of the most famous carvings in the round is the 
group of lion and man from the Barberini tomb. ΑἹ] four legs 
of the lion are broken, but enough remains to indicate that the 
animal is in the crouching position common in Mycenaean and 
archaic Greek art. The man stretched out on the lion’s back 
is clad in a chiton of Egyptian or Mycenaean style.® 

This survey, hasty and incomplete as it is, should be enough 
to show that Latian civilization has grown enormously more 
complex, and that the comparative isolation of the earlier Iron 
Age has given place to active relations with the peoples of the 
eastern Mediterranean. Even without such definite evidence 
as we possess for connection with other nations, it would be 
obvious that some stimulus from without would be necessary 
to raise the level of wealth and culture so rapidly. The source 
of the stimulus, however, is more difficult to determine than the 
fact of its existence. Much has yet to be done before the great 
mass of Italian material scattered in many museums can be 
analyzed and classified completely enough to make it possible 
to draw definite and final conclusions as to where the imported 
objects were made and who brought them to Italy. 

We are already able to abandon the old theory that the 
great “‘orientalizing” tombs show no trace of Greek influence. 
Aside from the fact that sherds of the pottery called Proto- 
corinthian have been found in the greatest of these burial 
deposits, there is other evidence no less final. The local pottery 
shows unmistakable signs of being made under the inspiration 
of Greek models.*? The bronzes, whether manufactured in 
Italy or the east, have frequent Ionic motives in their decora- 


5 Poulsen, op. cit; Boll. Arte, 1909. 165. 


56 The ivories of the Barberini tomb are fully discussed by Della Seta, Boll. 
Arte, 1909. 


57 See above, page 36 f. 
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tion.5* As for the caldrons with animal heads, the Samians are 
on record as having made at least one famous example of these.®® 
It is with Ionia again that the gold jewelry has most affinities.© 

Indeed it would be hard to account for the absence of Greek 
traces in central Italy after the foreign traders had once found 
their way there, since the Greeks had been sailing the western 
Mediterranean during all the preceding century. In fact, by 
the time articles imported from the east appear in Latium, 
southern Italy was already being transformed into Magna 
Graecia. On the coast of Campania, Cumae became Greek 
in the eighth century™ and her tombs show evidence of early 
connection with maritime cities farther north.“ Naxos, 
Catana, and Syracuse made the eastern coast of Sicily Greek 


58 Forms of harpy, sphinx, winged horses, chimaera, etc. transmitted from 
Asia to the west through the Ionians, Langbehn, Fiiigelgestalten der Gltesten 
griechische Kunst. 

The plate band and the palmette and volute band common on archaic 
bronzes came in the same way from Assyrian art. Walters, History of Ancient 
Pottery, 1. 335. 

I leave out of account the possible dependence of Villanova on Greek 
geometric. Boéhlau, Zur Ornameniik der Villanova Periode. 


59 Herod. I. 152. See above, page 9. 


6° Once thought imported into Italy, but since Karo’s studies generally 
considered Etruscan. (Le Oreficerie di Vetulonia, Studie Materiali, I.) The 
Etruscans must have brought the knowledge of granular technique with them 
when they came from the east. The same type of decoration is found in Rhodes, 
Lydia, Cyprus, and Ephesus, but the Italian forms of clasps and bracelets are 
not found in the east, while the Ionian necklaces are lacking in Italy. However, 
the Ionian motives that appear on contemporary bronzes are also present in the 
decoration of even the most characteristically Italian pieces of this jewelry. 


61 Tradition says that Cumae was founded in 1049 B. C. and so is the earliest 
of the Greek colonies. (Eusebius, Strabo, Velleius Paterculus.) Excavations 
prove this impossible and the location of the city makes it unlikely that it was 
the first Greek colony in Italy. For discussion, see Bury, History of Greece, 93 
and Beloch, 1. 2. 218 ff. 

The influence of Cumae on the pottery of Etruria has already been noted. 
See above, page 36. 

Gold granulated jewelry in Cumaean graves is apparently Etruscan made. 
Mon. Ant. XXII. 432. 

A bronze griffin head published in Mon. Ant. XXII. plate LX XVI. was 
certainly made by the same people who made those at Caere and Praeneste. 
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land, while Zancle and Rhegium held the straits.* On the pen- 
insula, Sybaris, the rich friend of Miletus, and the Dorian Tar- 
entum already flourished. The Phocaeans had begun their 
great career on the sea and must have started already the line 
of western trading posts that prepared the way for the founda- 
tion of Massilia at the end of the seventh century.™ 

But the Greeks were not the only links between Italy and 
the east. At one time there was a tendency to consider the 
Phoenicians the chief agents in spreading civilization through 
the Mediterranean region, but the reaction from that view has 
given nearly all the credit to others. Even the contribution , 
of the alphabet, so long their chief claim to glory, bids fair to 
be wrested from them, and their Aphrodite has given place to 
that more venerable goddess-mother of Crete whose symbol was 
also the dove.™ Archaeology has failed to substantiate the 
traditions of their importance in the west. Yet, though they 
may never have had a complete ring of settlements around 
Sicily, they held in their sphere of almost undisputed influence 


58 Reinach (L’Hellénisation du Monde Antique, Chapter IV) gives a con- 
cise account of the Greek colonizing period based on the most recent studies. 

Eighth Century. (See Reinach, 116 ff. and Beloch, I. 2. 230; I. 1. 233ff.) 

Metapontum 

Sybaris 

Croton Achaean 


Tarentum Dorian 

Naxos 

Catana 

mee Chalcidian 
Zancle 

Rhegium 

Cumae 

Syracuse Corinthian 
Megara Hyblaea Megarian 
Before Middle of Seventh Century. 


Siris Ionians of Colophon 
Locri Epizephyri Locrian 
Gela Rhodian 


4 Déchelette, II. 2. 547. 586. 

ὁ Hogarth, Jonia and the East, Chapter V.; Schneider, Die Kretische 
Ursprung des Phoenikischen Alphabets. 

% Thucydides VI. 2. 6. However, the Greeks who settled there displaced 
Sikels, not Phoenicians (Idem, VI. 3. 2). The cemeteries near Syracuse are 
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the western end of the island as well as the south and east of 
Spain. Even if we accept the most radical modern view” that 
their rise to power in the west did not precede the eighth 
century, we can not escape the conclusion that they reached 
western Italy in the course of trade before the great import 
period. There can be little doubt that they had great power 
on the sea in the seventh century, though it was at this time 
that they began to give place before the Greeks whose western 
colonies were already thriving.® The strong tradition of the 
intimate connection between the Carthaginians and the Etrus- 
cans,°? who joined the forces against the Greeks in the fifth 
century, probably has some foundation in fact. It is believed 
that the earliest oriental objects (Egyptian or pseudo-Egyptian) 
found in the cemeteries of Etruria came there through the 
Phoenicians.” There isnot much of this early imported material 
in Latium and what is there probably drifted in through barter 
with the people on the other side of the Tiber. Glass beads are 
so easily carried and are so nearly imperishable that their pres- 
ence is not conclusive evidence for direct contact with foreign 
traders. How much of the great mass of “orientalizing’’ tomb- 
furniture that belongs to the seventh century was brought there 
by the Phoenicians it is impossible to say, but it seems probable 
that they were the carriers of a large part of it. Their share in 
shaping the civilization of Italy consisted rather in the trans- 
mission of what they themselves had acquired from others than 
in original contributions, but it is no less important for that 
reason. ’! 


Sikel, not Semitic. Thucydides may have been influenced by the power of the 
Carthaginians in his own day. (Beloch, I. 1. 245 ff.) or the tradition may have 
confused the Phoenicians and the Cretans (Reinach, op. cit., 112). 

67 Beloch, I. 2. 245 ff., especially 253. 

68 Byvanck, Magna Graecia, 55. 

6° Aristotle says they were like citizens of one city (Pol. III. 5. 10, page 1280). 
Pais suggests Punic blood in the coast cities of Etruria to account for the close- 
ness of the connection. (Storia Critica I, 1, 359.) 

Τὸ Kahrstedt, op. cit.; Korte, under “Eirusker—Handel und Verkehr” in 
Pauly-Wissowa. 

Further proof of the connection between Carthaginians and Etruscans 
is the Etruscan material in the necropolis of Carthage. See Kahrstedt, Ge- 
schichte der Karthager, 29 ff. 

“1 For the older view of the importance of the Phoenicians in Mediter- 
ranean culture, see Helbig, Homerische Epos, especially pages 30-31, 39, 59; 
Perrot III. 751 ff., 853, 855, 868; Martha, L’Art Etrusque, 105-117. 
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The third important force at work in forming the Latium 
of the later Iron Age is the Etruscan nation. In spite of Mode- 
stov’s confident assertion that the question of this mysterious 
people’s origin was forever settled,” even now it would be hard 
to find a theory on the subject without its champions. Any 
discussion of the question must begin with the story in Herod- 
otus of their migration from Lydia.” Beloch rejects this as of 
no more value than the legend of the Trojan wanderings under 
Aeneas.“ Certainly it has fantastic elements, but the pre- 
vailing tendency is to accept it in its main outlines at least, and 
to consider the Etruscans as a people of western Asia who came 
by way of the sea to Italy.” It is hard to account in any other 
way for their strong affinities with the orient and their difference 
from the other peoples of Italy in language, religion, and racial 
character.”* At any rate, all agree that in the eighth century 
they were established in what was later called Etruria, and that 
they extended their boundaries until they were in the seventh 
and sixth centuries one of the strongest nations of the west. At 
one time they dominated the western part of the Italian penin- 
sula from the Po valley through part of Campania.”” They 
were noted for their prominence as a maritime power,’® one of 
the many points in which they differed from the Romans who 
never entirely forgot their first dislike for the sea. 

The influence which the Etruscans exerted on Latium was 
of necessity different from that of any other foreigners, for they 
were more than close neighbors of the Latins; they occupied 


” Introduction ἃ V Histoire Romaine, last chapter. 

18 Herod. I. 94 ff. 

™ Beloch, 1.21. 245, Note. 

% Piganiol, Origines de Rome; Reinach, L’Hellénisation du Monde Antique; 
Korte in Pauly-Wissowa s. v. Eirusker; Schjgtt, Die Herkunft der Etrusker und 
thre Einwanderung in Italien, Skrifter Videnskabs- SeiaIeee i Christiania, 
1910; Pareti, Pelasgica in Riv. Fil. 1918. 

76 Yet some maintain they are descendants of the Villanova people—De 
Sanctis, op. cit., Chapter IV.; Milani, L’Iialia avanti il Dominio dei Romani, I. 
105. 

7 De Sanctis, Chapter XI. 442 ff. 

78 Ephoros (Strabo VI. 267) in a discussion of Greek colonies of the 8th 
century and Hesiod, Theog. 1013 ff. 

Pais, Storta Critica I, 1, 357. 
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Latian territory for more than a hundred years and were 
probably the medium through which the Latins first came into 
contact with eastern merchants. The changes brought about 
by their advent are so important that they demand a special 
place in any study of commerce in early Italy. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE FROM ETRURIA 


Seventh century Italy has left no record of its achievements 
aside from the broken bits of its material wealth that have come 
to light in excavations. In view of this fact it is strange that 
most scholars have turned their attention to gleaning from this 
scanty evidence additional knowledge of the east, rather than to 
reconstructing from it something of the relation of town to 
town and people to people within the peninsula. The common 
practice is to classify the objects from excavations according to 
probable place of manufacture with a view to discovering what 
foreign influences were at work,and to neglect, comparatively, 
the general facies of each site and the light which it might throw 
on the local history of central Italy at the time when Rome was 
in its infancy. 

The most impressive monuments of the Latium of this age 
are the contents of two Praenestine graves known as the Ber- 
nardini and the Barberini tombs.!_ Both these collections are 
in Roman museums and have been well described recently.? 
Nothing in the earlier known history of the region accounts for 
the oriental magnificence of their furniture which Gabrici well 
says represents the first blossoming of Latian culture.* They 
were great chiefs who were buried here. The narrow limits of 
the fossa grave are widened into underground chambers‘ ample 
enough for great stores of treasure. Instead of the simple clay 


1 The Barberini collection includes objects of other periods. The tomb here 
referred to is the great orientalizing tomb of the seventh century. 

2 Bernardini—Museo Preistorico; Catalog by C. Ὁ. Curtis, Mem. Am. Acad. 
Rome, III. 

Barberini—Villa Giulia Museum. Described by Della Seta, Boll. Arte, 
1909. 

On Praeneste in general, see Magoffin, Johns Hopkins Studies 1908; Fer- 
nique, Etude sur Préneste, Bib. Ecoles Frangaises, XVIE. 1880; C. I. L. Vol. 
XIV; Ashby, B.S. R. I. 1902. 

3 Mon. Ant. XXII. 448. 

4 The collapse of the vaulting caused some doubt at first as to the original 
form of the tomb and gave rise to some curious theories. See Article on Veiiand 
Praeneste in Archaeologia XLI. For discussion of the form, Pinza, Bull. Comm. 
1912; Curtis, op. cit.; Della Seta, op. cit. The differences between the tombs of 
Praeneste and those of southern Etruria are perhaps to be accounted for by dif- 
ferences in the character of the ground. 
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jars and crude ornaments that had satisfied the inhabitants in 
the preceding century, we find vessels of silver and gold elabo- 
rately wrought® and richly carved ivories.6 Gold clasps and 
fibulae with granular decoration, and numerous fragments of 
gold foil remain to suggest the richness of garments that have 
long since disappeared.’ Daggers in silver sheaths studded 
with amber, iron lance heads, and great shields of bronze declare 
by what authority these princes held their place.? There is 
one hemispherical bowl of dark blue glass which must have been 
scarcely less precious than the silver dishes with the irengraved 
designs. Four Protocorinthian fragments in the Bernardini 
collection show that the ointments of the east were among the 
luxuries known on this Italian mountain top.!° Bronze, in it- 
self a sign of wealth, is present in abundance. Besides small 
bowls and accessories of every kind there are thrones with ham- 
mered ornament and huge craters decorated with griffin heads 
and handles in the shape of winged figures. All this is in addi- 
tion to many fragments which, though damaged beyond hope of 
restoration, yet hint of further magnificence; in addition also 
to much more that may have been lost in the careless excavation 
characteristic of the period at which these tombs were found." 
Other tombs of the neighborhood have produced analogous 
objects.2 They are trench graves for the most part, with 


5 See preceding chapter, pages 39, 40. The Curtis catalog (Numbers 20, 
23-26, 32-43) gives an impressive list from the Bernardini. Among the most 
magnificent are the gold skyphos with sphinx handles and the crater with 
snakes’ heads on the rim. Remains of oenochoae and cups in the Cypriote- 
Phoenician style come also from the Barberini. 

6 There are a variety of forms in ivory—cups, figures carved in the round, 
a horn, a cista, etc. Amber insets occur in several pieces. Boll. Arte, 1909. 165; 
Curtis, op. cit. Numbers 45-55. 

7Curtis catalog, nos. 1, 21. Plates of repoussé gold were apparently 
sewn on garments. 

8 The Bernardini contained three shields, four lance heads, one iron dagger, 
and one bronze. The last was mistaken for silver in some descriptions. 

9 Curtis, no. 60. 

10 Curtis, no 63. 

The Bernardini in 1876, the Barberini in 1855. Dennis (Cities and 
Cemeteries) has more than one moving description of the ignorance and criminal 
carelessness displayed by excavators of his time. 

12 One interesting specimen is the wood and silver cista now in the Con- 
servatori Museum (Helbig 964). A skyphos in silver, a group of lions in ivory, 
and a gold pectoral with insets of amber are published by Pinza in Bull. 
Comm. 1898. 198-200. 
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further examples of armor and jewelry, but no single deposit 
approaches the Bernardini or the Barberini treasures in rich- 
ness. Only princely families could have laid away their dead 
with such extravagant display. 

Before the period of the trench burial there is nothing to 
indicate that the region was especially wealthy. The scanty 
Villanova material!? which has come to light there is of the 
same character as that of the Latian centers, like the Alban 
villages, which never reached such a height of prosperity. The 
location of Praeneste is, to be sure, unusually favorable in some 
respects. It dominates very fertile territory and is ideal as a 
natural fortress," but it is hardly a place where one would expect 
to find early signs of vigorous foreign trade. It is twenty-five 
miles from the sea on a mountain twenty-five hundred feet high. 
Its inhabitants of the first Iron Age lived, like their kinsfolk in 
Rome, Ardea, and elsewhere, a simple existence for which their 
own flocks and fields provided nearly all necessities and in 
which exchange brought them into contact with people no more 
advanced than themselves. In such a community as this how 
could a few families amass great wealth? Who taught these 
shepherd farmers to deck themselves with gold and amber and 
to replace with ivory and silver the clay pots their fathers had 
molded with their own hands? 

Obviously the situation is one where a few live on the tribute 
of many, and it is hard to see how such conditions could have 
arisen in an ordinary Latin town as early as the seventh cen- 
tury. Even granting that Praeneste was the key to Latium 
on the south and dominated the overland route from Campania 
to Etruria, it would take many years to modify the character 
of the place through the irregular visits of traders carrying 
objects which the inhabitants were little fitted to understand 
or admire and for which they could offer only farm products 
in exchange. The “gradus dignitatis fortunaeque” that would 
arise among such a simple people would not bring with them 
such spectacular distinctions. Peasants who own more sheep 
and goats or more grain land than their neighbors are not likely 


18 Undset, Ann. Inst. 1885. 51; Bull. Comm. 1900. 202. A tomb of Alban 
type is now in the Museo Preistorico. 


14 For description of the site, see Magoffin, op. cit. 
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to develop in the course of a generation or two a taste for im- 
ported perfumes and curious jewels. 

What we find at Praeneste seems to suggest an abrupt 
change of control rather than a normal development. The 
signs of gradual transition from the old order to the new are 
lacking. It appears as though the site had passed early in 
the seventh century into the hands of men who knew how to 
exploit its natural advantages and who were able, through famili- 
arity with more complex social organization and perhaps more 
efficient military methods, to make themselves overlords of the 
indigenous population. The equals of these powerful rulers are 
to be found, not within the limits of Latium, but in the Chalci- 
dian city of Cumae or on the other side of the Tiber, where the 
Etruscans were firmly established. It is chiefly in Etruria that 
parallels for the situation at Praeneste abound. There the 
great centers of Tarquinii, Vulci, Vetulonia, Caere, and Veii 
show the same evidences of being under the control of princes 
of great wealth. The bond with Caere is especially close, so 
close that it seems very likely that the same people were in con- 
trol of both these places." 

Praeneste facessouth. The descent on the other side of the 
mountain is rough and precipitous.!® The natural road to the 
sea would lead down from Valmontone to the Latian coast. 
Strabo gives a clue to the location of the port when he says there 
is a station for ships at the mouth of the Astura.!’ Here we 
should expect to find that Greeks, Phoenicians, and Etruscans 
had touched in their cabotage along the coast and had left some 
trace of their visits. Near Conca a short distance up the river 
are the remains of an ancient settlement which has been identi- 
fied with Satricum.'* The obvious prosperity of this place in 


18 Della Seta, 1. c. 184 ff., remarks that unity of culture in tomb finds of 
Latium and Etruria does not necessarily mean unity of race. What we have 
here is something more than the resemblance that might result from common 
markets. There is no manifestation of similar power anywhere else in Latium 
and the place has all the qualities that would make it a good base for a small 
number of foreign conquerors. 

16 See Magoffin, 22; Fernique, 92. 

17'Strabo; V..3) 9: 

18 Tombs in the necropolis date from the pozzo period to the sixth century. 
Early cremation graves with typical Latian pottery give place to fosse. Men- 
garelli, op. cit., 267. 
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the seventh century must be in large part due to the roadstead 
afforded by the little stream of the Astura, for, situated as it 
is in low ground between Rome and the Pontine marshes where 
it receives the waters from Velitrae and the Alban Hills, it 
seems to have no other advantage over the rest of the Latian 
coast. The connection with Praeneste, however, may have 
been quite as important. Ardea, which Strabo overlooks,’* has 
as good a port as Satricum, but the Alban towns with which 
Ardea naturally communicates were not occupied as Praeneste 
was by a people of advanced culture and great wealth. 

The results of excavation at Satricum show that people 
of considerable wealth lived there in the seventh century.?° 
Quantities of amber ornaments and bronzes closely similar to 
those of the Bernardini tomb are now in the Villa Giulia. Con- 
tact with Cumae is obvious from imported vases and influences 
which appear in the local work. The mark of the foreigner 
appears no less strikingly in the traces of an Etruscan cella of 
reddish tufa under the peripteral Greek temple that took its 
place at about the time the Tarquins were expelled from Rome. 
This building at the venerable shrine of Mater Matuta goes back 
to the seventh century and the older layer of votive offerings 
shows resemblances to the contents of fossa and camera tombs 
of southern Etruria and to the Bernardini tomb at Praeneste.” 

From the plain on which the temple lies, Lanuvium, Velitrae, 
and Praeneste’s mountain are plainly visible. The connection 
with Praeneste would naturally run through Velitrae and Val- 
montone. 

As has already been noted, there is a close bond between 
Praeneste and Caere, one of the oldest and richest coast towns 
of southern Etruria.” Helbig remarks that the leaders of these 
two centers had not only common culture but common mar- 


19 Strabo says there is no harbor between Ostia and Circei except the river 
Stura. 

20 Mengarelli, op. cit.; Barnabei, Not. Sc. 1896, 1898; Graillot, Mél. Arch. 
Hist. XVI. 1896. 

21 Mengarelli, 271; Helbig, Fiihrer; Not. Sc. 1896. 199. 

2 Mengarelli, op. cit., Graillot, op. cit.; Rizzo, Bull. Comm. 1910. 20-68; 
1911. 30 ff. 

23 Caere was situated a short distance inland and had ports at Pyrgos and 
Alsium. 
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kets.4 The points of contact between the richest Praenestine 
graves and the famous Regolini-Galassi tomb at Caere are too 
numerous to mention in detail. The two cities show the same 
style of silver bowls and vessels, the same bronze caldrons with 
apotropaic heads, jewelry of the same peculiar technique, and 
above all the same concentration of wealth and power.> 

The overland route from Caere to Praeneste seems to have 
lain through Veii and to have crossed the Tiber at Fidenae. The 
excavations at Veii show that the Etruscans inhabited the 
plateau called the Piazza d’Armi at least as early as the seventh 
century.”> A temple cella there is built in the same style as that 
at Satricum and with the same orientation. The record for Veii 
is less complete than for some other sites, but enough has been 
found there to establish its connection with the great centers 
of the pre-Roman period. Two iron daggers have ivory sheaths 
inlaid with square placques of amber that recall similar rich 
weapons at Caere and Praeneste. Reminders of the same town 
are present in the shape of bronze shields, a bronze incense 
burner, bowls and oenochoae of the usual forms, and the remains 
of a chariot.’ 

The connection between Veii and Fidenae was close and of 
long standing. Ancient authorities differ as to whether the 
Fidenates were Etruscan or Latin.?® The bond of mutual ad- 
vantage between the two cities would seem strong enough to 
hold them together without any ties of blood. Fidenae was in 
a strong position opposite the mouth of the Cremera which 
joined Veii with the Tiber and her friendship was necessary to 
keep open Veii’s road to the south. Tradition makes Fidenae 
change sides so often in the early wars that it is no wonder that 
the historians are at a loss to decide to which she owed her loy- 


% Fiihrer, Museo Kircheriano, Room 40. 

% Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries; Rosati, Cere e suoi Monumenti, Foligno, 
1890. 8; Pinza and Nogara, Materiali per Etnologia Antica Toscana-Laziale, 
Vol. I.; Bull. Inst. 1866. 177-186; Not. Sc. 1906. 331-333. 

7 Not. Sc. 1913. 

On road from Caere to Veii, see Anziani, Mél. Hist. Arch. 1913 (XXIID, 
p. 230. 

27 Two tombs of the Regolini-Galassi cycle are described in Archaeologia, 
XLI. (Veii and Praeneste). See also Undset, Ann. Inst. 1885. 27. 

38 Founded by Alban kings according to Aeneid VI. 773 and Dionysius IT. 
53; but Etruscan according to Strabo V. 2. 9, page 226, and Livy I. 15. 
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alty. Τὸ say that a town was Etruscan at that time implies no 
more than that a group of Etruscans were directing it, not that 
the mass of the population was of Etruscan blood. The number 
of the invaders must always have been small in proportion to the 
native peoples and their influence probably depended as much 
on diplomacy as on force. Fidenae naturally profited by hold- 
ing the river-crossing, but must have wearied occasionally of 
her position as buffer between Veii and her enemies in Latium, 
and fallen away from her. 

After Fidenae the next important station on the Veii- 
Praeneste road is Gabii, which plays an interesting part in the 
legendary history of Rome.2? Tradition makes it rich and 
powerful, though its name was a byword for desolation in the 
time of Augustus.° Not much of the early period has been 
found there.*! One important grave—a fossa containing a tree 
trunk sarcophagus and some bronze and silver objects—is now in 
the Villa Giulia.22. The local pottery is typical of central Italy 
and shows connections with Rome, Veii and the Faliscan terri- 
tory, and Praeneste.** Traditionally the place had many Etrus- 
can customs. 

The exact line of communication between Fidenae and Gabi 
has never been traced, but part of it must have coincided with 
the road along the stream called the Fossa del Osa. This road 
runs along the sloping side of the valley and is supported by a 
retaining wall of polygonal work in selce.® It is the direct 
road from Collatia on the Anio to Gabii. Ashby judges it to be 
one of the oldest roads in the Campagna.* 

Of Collatia nothing remains except the rectangular space 
where her citadel once stood, protected by deep valleys and 


22 I. L. Vol. XIV. 278; Pauly-Wissowa s. v. Gabii; Ashby, Β. 5. R. Vol. 
I. 180-197; Pinza, Gabii ed i suoi Monumenti, Bull. Comm. 1903. 321 ff. plates 
IX.-XII. This last account follows Not. Sc. 1889. 83f. Plan of remains in Not. 
Sc. 1885. plate XIII. 

30 Horace, Ep. I. 11. 7. 

31 Pinza relates the earliest objects with those found in the Alban Hills. 
Bull. Comm. 1903. 361. 

32 Helbig, Fiihrer, II. 332, no. 1774. Mon. Ant. XV. 394. 

33 Mon. Ant. XV. 454. 

34 Mueller-Deecke, II. 125. 

% B.S. R. Vol. 1. 148. Selce is not the local stone. 

% B.S. R. Vol. 1. 148. 
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scarped cliffs.*7 Pliny*® numbers it among the lost cities and 
Strabo** mentions it with other villages that have become pri- 
vate property in his day. The legend of its capture*® has no 
value beyond reflecting the vague truth that this town, with 
others like Antemnae, went down before the local quarrels of an 
area too small to support more than two or three strong centers. 

If the overland route followed this curve to the east of Rome, 
it is not strange that there is no mention of Praeneste in the 
early legends. One reason that the Etruscans penetrated first 
into the eastern part of Latium is perhaps that the land nearer 
the coast was very thickly settled by a people hardened by long 
warfare and likely to resent fiercely any intervention by an out- 
side power. There was no natural roadway parallel to the 
coast through that land intersected by many small streams and 
jealously guarded by numerous inhabitants. 

In spite of all evidence to the contrary, Rome has always 
been the “‘emporium of Latium” to those who regard her early 
state through the magnifying glass of her later achievements. 
Apparently in the days of Praeneste’s* greatness Rome was not 
the most important power in Latium, though she may have been 
the leader of the Latins. It is not to be imagined, however, that 
Rome was uninfluenced by the prosperity of her neighbors. 
Clay imitations of the bronzes such as appear at Caere and 
Praeneste show that she was in some degree affected by that 
circle of trade. Evidences of the visits of the Greeks (chiefly 


37 Ashby, B.S. R., I. 146 f. Map 2. 
oN GE ΤΠ 68: 

89 V3.) 2 page 290). 

1 νν. 1:38. 


4. “Tt is a curious fact that, while from one end of Etruria to the other ancient 
necropoli have been found with a mass of material extending from the eighth 
century to the first century B. C., from the age of the circular Alban hut and 
the Villanova urn in the Iron Age to that of the carved marble cinerary urns, 
the entire region south of the Tiber and the Anio has yielded no corresponding 
material. The only exception is at Praeneste where . . . tombs yielded objects 
so startling and spectacular as to make us feel that in the time of the kings either 
Rome was far inferior in art and culture to Praeneste or else that the Roman 
was far different from the homely creature we are told he was.”’ _Frothingham, 
Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia, 27. See also page 108. It is customary 
to conclude that the early Romans were far more advanced than archaeology 
or tradition gives any warrant for supposing. 
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Corinthians and Chalcidians) are present not only in pottery 
found at Rome and along the coast, but also in the Latin lan- 
guage. Latin borrowed from the Greek, in addition to the 
alphabet itself, most of the nautical terms in the language and 
the Romans knew the Phoenicians by their Greek name of 
Poeni.*” 
It seems, then, that in the seventh century Etruria was ex- 
periencing a period of great prosperity, which appears at the 
same time and with many of the same manifestations in one 
well-defined belt in Latium whose strongest center is Praeneste. 
This impregnable fortress, commandinga large stretch of fertile 
country and controlling the roads from the south and east into 
Latium, was an ideal location for a dominant tribe holding in 
‘subjection a people much more numerous than themselves. The 
seaport was at Satricum which communicates easily with Prae- 
neste. The overland route lay through Gabii and Fidenae to Veii. 
Probably the Roman Via Praenestina followed the line of this 
road after reaching Gabii.* Because of the lack of data it is 
dangerous to draw final conclusions about the region enclosed by 
the Alban Hills, the Tiber, and the sea. Apparently it wasina 
different circle of trade and was less under oriental influence 
than the places where the Etruscans were dominant. It shows 
a great advance over the pozzo period but is still far behind 
Etruria in wealth. The Alban Hills have dropped into com- 
parative insignificance,“ while Rome and Ardea are increasing 
in importance. 


42 De Sanctis, Storia det Romani, I. 1. 329. 

#8 Ashby speaks of the Praenestina as an extension of the Gabina which 
was pushed on to Praeneste with the growth of Rome’s importance. It seems 
more likely that the Gabina was the later part built to connect Rome with 
the Praeneste road. See Β. 5. R. I. 128. 

“ Mon. Ant. XV. 404. 
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The chamber tomb (tomba a camera), which reproduces the 
form of the house, was already being used by the dominant class 
in central Italy in the seventh century, and during the three 
hundred years following many burial places of this type were 
cut in the solid rock of valley walls or built underground of hewn 
stone.! Impressive streets of tombs? or necropoles containing 
mound-covered camere® exist in Etruria. Some of the tombs; 
when found by the excavators, had been untouched since the 
last burial in them, but because of their conspicuous form and 
position they are more subject to discovery and rifling than 
pit or trench graves. Many have been found empty in Rome,‘ 
where the ground has been so disturbed by centuries of building 
operations that there would be little chance of their escaping 
intact. It is unfortunate that no more of the Roman grave 
furniture remains to illustrate the sixth century, a period 
crowded with events when the city was reaching out and organ- 
izing for her great career. Yet, however little we know about 
the contents of the tombs, from the fact that this pretentious 
mode of burial was practised to a considerable extent within the 
city we may conclude that the more luxurious customs of the 
Etruscans had influence there. Tombs of this time have been 
found on the Quirinal and Esquiline. Burial in the Forum 
necropolis was discontinued at the end of the seventh century.® 

The wall paintings of some of the chamber tombs are evi- 
dence no less valuable than the objects deposited with the 
bodies. However, there are not many of these paintings to be 
dated earlier than the fifth century. The most famous 


1 For discussion of this type of tomb, see Martha L’Art Etrusque, 186; 
Not. Sc. 1916. 21 (Article on a second century tomb of Bettona includes discus- 
sion of the earlier period); Mon. Ant. XXII. 417; Bull. Comm. 1898. 185 ff; 
Mon. Ant. IV. 88. 

2 Volsinii (Orvieto), Clusium. 

8 Caere, Tarquinii. Dennis, op. cit. I. 451. 

4 Bull. Comm. 1898. 201 in Viale Principessa Margherita; Not. Sc. 1907 
on Palatine. 

5 Not. Sc. 1903. 123 f. The graves of the late Republic were those of 
children buried under dwellings and have no connection with the early cemetery. 

6 Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Etrusker, Malerei (Korte) . 
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groups of painted tombs are at Caere, Tarquinii, and Clusium. 
Though the majority belong to the period when Attic art was 
dominant in Etruria, a few are old enough to be purely Tonic in 
style. The earliest so far discovered are those of the Grotta 
Campana at Veii,’ which are placed at about 600 and so are 
roughly contemporaneous with the most archaic of the Satrican 
terracottas. No corresponding work has been found in Latium. 
The paintings Pliny saw at Ardea and Lanuvium were temple 
decorations.’ Of the first he gives no description, but expresses 
surprise that they could have survived to his time. “Extant 
certe hodieque antiquiores urbe picturae Ardeae in aedibus sacris, 
quibus equidem nullas aeque miror tam longo aevo durantes in 
orbitate tecti veluti recentes.’’ Since the picture was accom- 
panied by a Latin inscription,® he has judged it to be far older 
than it could be. The Lanuvium painting, to judge from 
Pliny’s description, could be no earlier than the Hellenistic 
period. 

Hundreds of Greek vases were carried into Etruria and the 
Faliscan region during the sixth century. They represent a 
number of styles though after 550 the Attic predominates. 
Prinz calls Etruria the chief market for Cyrenaic ware and lists 
examples of it from Vulci, Caere, Tarquinii, and Orbetello.!° 
That Capua and Nola also have produced some specimens 
dated in the middle of the century is not surprising, since the 
Etruscans occupied part of Campania at that time. There is 
no indication that much of this ware ever went into Latium. 
Corinthian and Ionic fabrics that began coming in during the 
seventh century are represented in Latium by occasional ex- 
amples, some of which may be imitations."" From the Comi- 
tium excavations we have a Black Figure cup with a Gorgoneion 
and a Chalcidian vase with a bearded figure called Bacchus.” 


7 Harmon, A. J. A. 1912. 1-10; Dennis, op. cit. I. 33 ff. 

Others that show Ionic traits are illustrated in Ant. Denk. 11. plate 41 
(Tomba dei Tori); idem, plate 42 (Tomba delle Leonesse); Mon. Inst. XII. 
plates 13-14a (Tomba del Cacciatore) at Tarquinil. 

8 Pliny, N. H. XXXV. iii. 6, ed. Ian-Mayhoff. 

9 Pliny, N. ἘΠ XOCKV. x. 37. 

10 Funde aus Naukratis, 65. 

Mon. Ant. XV. 507, fig. 156 c, d. Specimens from Satrican graves in 
Villa Giulia. Helbig 11. 355. 

12 Not. Sc. 1900. 320. 
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The latter is much like a fragment found under the Lapis Niger.1% 
Of the Attic vases that so flooded Etruria that for years they 
were thought to be Etruscan made, the Latian towns can show 
almost no examples.'4 The cleavage between the Faliscan ter- 
ritory and Latium on the other side of the Tiber is especially 
remarkable because in the seventh century the pottery of these 
two regions had so much incommon. At Praeneste where the 
seventh century material corresponds almost completely with 
the Etruscan no Attic vases have been discovered.'® 

The prevailing type of ornament for the local bucchero and 
red ware is low relief. The subjects of the friezes (processions 
of suppliants, winged monsters, etc.) are taken from Asiatic art. 
About the time when Attic import begins the friezes stamped 
with a cylinder are given up for reliefs molded separately and 
cemented to the body of the vase. The subjects are similar to 
those of the earlier group. Many of the scenes are parallel to 
the terracotta friezes used in decorating buildings at this time.” 

Perhaps because of the lack of good stone, terracotta con- 
tinued to be used in Italy for architectural ornament and for 
cult images long after it had gone out of use in Greece.!® A 
constantly growing store of revetments, antefixes, statues, and 
reliefs in various museums forms one of the most valuable 
sources for the study of ancient Italian art. Though most of 
this material belongs to the Hellenistic age, there are specimens 


15 Not. Sc. 1899. fig. 18. 

4 The Caeretan hydriae and Tyrrhenian amphorae, which seem connected 
with the Proto-Attic, are also lacking in Latium. Walters, op. cit. I. 166, 
353 f.; 324. Thiersch, Tyrrhenische Amphoren. 

For Attic in Rome, see Pinza, Bull. Comm. 1912. 24 ff. The only specimens 
besides those from a 4-3rd century tomb in Via Magnanopoli are some sherds 
found by Boni in Agger Servianus near Santa Susanna and in excavations on 
the Palatine. 

8 This is truer of local than of imported ware. Cp. bucchero cups with 
rams’ horn handles and red ware in imitation of imported bronzes. 

16 Praeneste has so far produced no trace of direct commerce with the 
Greeks. Boll. Arte. 1909. 190. 

17 A. H. Smith, Cat. Vases Brit. Mus. Introduction; Patroni, Buccheri Cam- 
pani; Milani’s Studi e Materiali I. 

18 Etruscan temple described by Vitruvius IV. 71, pages 99 ff. 

Borrmann, Die Keramik in der Baukunst (1897), 28-29. 

Wiegand, Arndt’s Glyptothéque Ny-Carlsberg. 

Rizzo, Bull. Comm. 1910, 1911. 
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which represent all the degrees of development in the sixth cen- 
tury when Greek art advanced with rapid strides. The style 
of the archaic terracottas in Italy is Ionic.'1° The earliest from 
Satricum belong to the opening years of the sixth century. 
Remnants of a frieze with galloping riders, and a bearded Gor- 
gon may, in Mrs. Strong’s opinion, go back to the seventh.?° 
Fragments of a statue in the style of the Acropolis maidens, and 
a bearded head with strong Ionic traits reflect the style predomi- 
nant about 500 B. (.2 From the Lanuvium temple of Juno an 
antefix of the archaic period is in the Villa Giulia to show that the 
same style prevailed there.” Nor is Rome without parallel 
examples.% An antefix with a female head in the archaic Ionic 
style was found on the Capitoline.* From the site of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus came various fragments which 
support the traditional date of the temple’s founding.” An 
unusually fine specimen is the wounded warrior from the Es- 
quiline.* Antefixes and reliefs of the same kind decorated 
sacred buildings at Caere and Falerii.2”7. Apotropaic figures and 
fragments of pediment groups still preserve enough of their 
original coloring to enable us to reconstruct in imagination the 
brilliant polychrome effect of the temples they adorned. Still 
awaiting publication is a collection of terracottas from Veii that 
vindicate the legends of that city’s preéminence in clay working. 

Frieze slabs ranging in height from 0.215 to 0.323 meters and 
decorated with scenes in low relief are found in most of the im- 


19 Mrs. Strong, J. R. S., 1914; Rizzo, Bull. Comm. 1910. 311, 314 f. 

20 J. R. 5. 1914; Helbig, Villa Giulia, 1786 a and b. 

21 Bull. Comm. 1911. 35; Helbig 1786 v. 

#2 Durm, Handbuch der Architektur-2 teil, bd. 2. Die Baukunst der 
Etrusker und Rémer,? 84, fig. 93. 

3 An article on the Roman fragments by Mrs. Van Buren, J. R. 5. 1914. 

2: Mrs. Van Buren, op. cit. 183 ff.; Mon. Ant. XV. 501, 763. 

% According to the tradition it was begun by the eral and dedicated 
by the first consuls. Livy I. 38 and 55, II. 8. 

On the site were found a palmette antefix and terracotta slabs in red and 
black which belong c. 500 B. C. 

38 Conservatori Museum; Mrs. Van Buren, op. cit. 

27 Falerii in Villa Giulia—Satyrs and Maenads, harpy antefixes, placques 
with red and black painting, combat group from gable. See Helbig’s Fiihrer 
and Mrs. Strong, op. cit. 

Caere in Berlin Museum, Siena Museum, etc. See Wiegand, Terres Cuites 
Architecturales d’ Italie, Glyptotheque Ny-Carlsberg; Studie Materiali I. 144. 
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portant centers of Latium and southern Etruria. Their archi- 
tectural use is uncertain. Pellegrini, who has discussed the 
whole series,’* judges the Satrican horsemen to be the oldest 
representative of the class. Apparently these friezes were made 
in Italy, for in spite of their Ionic traits there are many Italian 
elements in the subjects represented. The chariots in the pro- 
cession scenes are of the Italian form,?’ an augur’s staff takes the 
place of the caduceus in one slab from Toscanella,*° and there are 
griffins such as appear on the Caeretan pithoi in the Louvre.* 
The friezes are found at Caere, Rome, Velitrae, Praeneste, and 
Satricum. One Roman example is in part from the same mold 
as one from Velitrae.** Pellegrini thinks the place of manu- 
facture was Caere, where the local red pottery is decorated with 
similar reliefs and where the famous sarcophagi give evidence of 
skill in handling clay. The practical difficulties in the way of 
ordering and importing from a great distance architectural orna- 
ment strengthen the impression produced by their Italian 
traits that they were made somewhere in central Italy by artists 
working in the Greek tradition. 

Statues in the round are rare except in terracotta. The local 
stone was porous and bad material for sculpture. The failure 
of the archaic attempts at Vetulonia and Volsinii is enough to 
demonstrate this. Bronze is more skilfully handled but it is a 
difficult question to decide how much of this work was imported. 
From Rome the greatest monument of sixth century sculpture 
now in existence is the Capitoline wolf around which so much 
tradition clings. The beauty of its technique has led to the 
belief that it was made by a Greek artist or by an Etruscan 
under Greek influence.** 

18. Fregi Archaici a Piccole Figure, Studie Materiali I. 


29 E.g. Esquiline frieze in Conservatori Museum. 

309 Louvre, Pottier Cat., B. C. H. 1888, 507. Pellegrini fig. 8 (Velitrae 
has the caduceus). 

31 Fregio degli Animali, Pellegrini fig. 1. and Pottier, Vases Ant. du Louvre, 
Plate 36 d260 and d264. 

3? Mon. Ant. XV. 512-514. 

88 Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmiler griechischer und rémischer Sculptur, 
plate 318. 

Klio, VIII. 440 ff; IX. 29 ff. 

Ann. Inst. 1867. 184-191. 

R6m. Mitth. 1886. (De Arte Romana Antiquissima.) 

Not. Sc. 1900. 305. 

Bull. Comm. XXXII. 1903. 136. 
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The legends make the end of the regal period in Rome a time 
of great activity, when the kings were fortifying the city, drain- 
ing it, and beautifying it with public buildings. The temple of 
Diana on the Aventine was built at this time.*4 Even more in- 
teresting is the erection of the Capitoline temple of Jupiter, a 
work of the Etruscan dynasty according to the story.® It was 
built of stuccoed stone, with wooden architrave and wide inter- 
columniations. A quadriga and other terracottas for its orna- 
ment were the production of Veientines, who also made the 
cult image of Jupiter and a Hercules Fictilis brought to the city 
at the same time.*® The style of these lost statues can easily be 
deduced from that of the recent discoveries at Veli and the Villa 
Giulia terracottas from Falerii, a place always under Veii’s 
influence. No temple of this age is standing and the details of 
restoration are by no means certain. The ground plan can be 
learned from the description in Vitruvius and the remains of 
temples at Signia, Alatrium, Satricum, and Falerii. It consists 
of a rectangular podium with cella and pronaos and two or more 
columns prostyle. Sarcophagi and gabled tomb fagades help us 
to form an idea of the appearance of the complete building. The 
design shows obvious points of contact with the Greek temples 
of the east and of Magna Graecia. About orientation it seems 
wise to follow the example of Vitruvius in making no general 
statement, for it conforms to no uniform rule.*’ The orientation 
of the Satrican temple was changed at the time of its rebuilding 
in the Greek peripteral form at the end of the sixth century. 
Before that time its major axis ran from east to west.*® 

In connection with shrines were favissae into which were 
cast ex voto offerings and discarded utensils.**? Sometimes these 


34 Livy I, 45. The temple was built by the Romans and the Latins. The 
image was a copy of the Ephesian Artemis at Massilia. 

sserlinyalNe ἘΠ eexOwVv. 1597: Dac. ist, ble 72: ΝΑ]. Max. Vi. 10; Vitruv. 
iT. 3: 

% Pliny, N. ΕἸ XXXV. 45. 

37 Wiegand, op.cit.,says the Etruscan temple faces south. Those at Satricum 
and Veii face east. Frothingham has not established anything final in A. J. A. 
1917. 187-201. 

$8 Not. Sc. 1896. 30, fig. 2; Graillot, op.cit.; Mon. Ant. XV. 494. The original 
is marked A in the plans. B isa cella intermediate between this and the Greek 
form. 

39H. Thédenat in Daremberg-Saglio, 5. v. Favissae. 

Festus, Exc. Pauli Diac. liv. VII., cp. page 66 ed. Lindemann. 
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deposits are the only trace remaining to indicate that the site 
had sacred associations. They were often used continuously 
for a long time and are therefore valuable for filling lacunae in 
the record furnished by the excavation of tombs.?° 

The building activity of the age was not limited to sacred 
edifices. The tradition is that Rome first became a fortified city 
when the Etruscan kings built a ring wall around the hills.*! 
The so-called Servian wall has long been recognized to be of later 
construction and the legend of its building has been variously 
interpreted. There are many signs that the amalgamation of 
the separate villages into one city came in the course of the 
sixth century.” Some blocks included in the fourth century wall 
are cut from the local tufa and are probably remnants of that 
earlier wall that enclosed the city at the time of the kings.* 

The existence of written records, for some of which we have 
reliable traditions, makes the sixth century more interesting 
than the time that has gone before. The ritual inscription of 
the so-called Cippus Romuli is not of a nature to cast much 
light on the history of trade, though for the development of the 
alphabet it is an important document.“ The evidence of the 
earliest calendar is negative. It shows that the main interests 
of the people are still war and agriculture and that commerce 


40 A votive deposit near Santa Maria della Vittoria in Rome covers all three 
periods of the Iron Age. Bull. Comm. 1912. 66. The objects under the Lapis 
Niger in the Forum form a similar collection that extends from the early period 
into the sixth century. 

41 Livy I. 38 and 44. 

42 On the early city, see Carter, A. J. A. 1908. 

Grenier, op. cit. 54. 

Piganiol, Les Origines du Forum, Mél. Arch. Hist. XXVIII. 1908. 233-282. 
Mon. Ant. XV. 

48 Ὁ Frank, A. J. A., 1918. 186. Stone for the fourth century wall was 
brought from Fidenae. 

44On the cippus, see Not. Sc. 1899. 158, 166; Rivista di Storia Antica, 
1899. 469-509. 

The usual view is that the Latins learned their alphabet from the traders 
of Magna Graecia—perhaps from the Chalcidians of Cumae, on whose part in 
forming Italian culture Rizzo says: ‘‘Noi non abbiamo ancora ben fissato gli 
sguardi su quella parte del littorale d'Italia ..... sulla quale l’acropoli 
di Cuma sovrasta e splende come faro luminoso, donde irradia per le terre 
italiche tanta parte della civilta antica.” Bull. Comm. 1911. 47. See idem, 
page 46. 
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has not yet taken an important place in their lives. Of the 
three treaties of this time preserved in Roman temples that 
with Carthage is by far the most significant and is reserved for 
separate discussion. The treaty with the Latins has no apparent 
concern with trade.** The treaty with Gabii is the culmination 
of a curious episode which has evidently been elaborated 
by the annalists after the pattern of some of the Greek stories." 
Yet, however fantastic some details of the tale appear, there 
is no good reason for refusing to believe the statement of 
Dionysius that the treaty existed in his time.*® The text was 
inscribed on a hide-covered wooden shield kept in the temple 
of Dius Fidius on the Quirinal. Exactly what the provisions 
were we do not know, but we know that the Tarquinius whose 
name was on the treaty took no lives when the city was captured 
and, contrary to his usual custom, no plunder. It was appar- 
ently only an oath of friendship which he exacted, an arrange- 
ment far more valuable to Rome at this time than any spoil. 

It is evident that some strong power was in possession of 
Rome and was pursuing a well-planned policy of expansion. 
First, the city was fortified and drained so that the Palatine lost 
its character of marsh-surrounded fortress and the Forum and 
Forum Boarium could be used for buildings and markets. The 
city thus, as Ashby says, went down to the Tiber for the first 
time and began to make full use of it as a waterway.4® The 
occurrence of sixth century masonry at Ostia shows that the river 
mouth was in the hands of people who intended to use it for 
something more than a salt factory. After the connection with 
the sea was made, the next step would be to break into the over- 
land route from Etruria to Campania and bring down to Rome 
the traffic that had used the river crossing guarded by Veii and 
Fidenae. It is tempting to interpret that strange alliance 


% Warde Fowler, Religious Experience of the Roman People, 99. 

© Cut on a bronze stele and kept in the temple of Diana at the time Diony- 
sius wrote. Ant. Rom. IV. 26. De Sanctis, I. 1. 365; Roberts, Mem. Am. 
Acad. IT. 10. 

47 Livy I. 53 ff.; Dion. Hal. IV. 53 ff.; Ovid, Fasti IJ. 690; FlorusI.7. In 
part an imitation of the story of Darius and Gobryas. 

48 Mommeen, Hist. I. 228; Ὁ. I. L., XIV. 278—Sed certa mentio extat 
foederis a rege aliquo Romano cum Gabinis percussi. De Sanctis I. 1. 373. 
Roberts, Mem. Am. Acad. II. 9. 

4° Ashby, London Town Planning Conference, 1910. 
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with Gabii which satisfied the Romans without, apparently, 
depriving the Gabines of any of their rights and privileges, as 
having as its main purpose the severing of the connection be- 
tween Veii and the south. Obviously the bond between Veii 
and Praeneste, which had been so close in the orientalizing 
period, was in some way broken before the time of the Attic 
imports, for no Attic ware has been found in Praeneste,*° though 
Veii and the Faliscan territory are rich in it.*! Satricum shows 
a marked falling off in prosperity, though the shrine of 
Mater Matuta continues to be frequented.” The temple was 
destroyed toward the end of the sixth century, it may be by that 
same power whose influence reached down the coast as far as 
Tarracina before the treaty of 509. Praeneste, cut off both here 
and on the north from her old connections, lost much of her 
old prosperity, but continued to be an important fortress. 

The Etruscan “conquest”? of Latium appears to have con- 
sisted of expeditions by independent chiefs who took what ter- 
ritory they could and held it as long as they were able. So we 
have the story of Mezentius of Caere who exacted tribute from 
all the Latins except Antium, which offered shelter, perhaps, to 
Etruscan ships.*? Those who held Praeneste for a generation or 
two suffered the proverbial fate of the hero without a poet. 
The Tarquins seem to have obtained possession of Rome and, 
using that as a base, to have spread out over Latium, strength- 
ening the city and organizing it in ways by which the Romans 
were to profit after the expulsion of the foreigner. There is 
no reason to suppose that the wealthy cities of southern Etruria 
would welcome the growth of a strong rival at their very doors. 
The traditional enmity they felt for the new power by no means 
militates against the theory of an Etruscan occupation of the 
seven hills. 

Rome under the last kings offers a striking contrast to the 
early Iron Age settlements on the same place, whether we 
think of the Capitoline temple bright with the red and black and 
cream color of its Ionic ornament in the place of the oak grove 


50 Boll. Arte, 1909. 190. 

51 See Villa Giulia Museum. 

32 Rizzo, Bull. Comm. 1911. 46. 

53 Even after the subjugation by Rome Antium had dealings with Etruscan 
pirates, Strabo V. 3. 5. 
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sacred to Jupiter; or of the Forum now a meeting place and 
market instead of pasture and grave yard; or of the stone wall 
that leads down to the river front where the boats come in and 
where the altar of Hercules watches over the oath of the Greek 
trader. The population must have been comparatively large, 
for in spite of the rich Campagna now under Rome’s control 
Sicilian grain must have been imported for some years before 493 
when the temple to Ceres, Liber, and Libera was built close to 
where the lighters would unload their freight. 

Yet in spite of all the signs of power and splendor in Rome, 
which temporarily at least is mistress of Latium, the volume of 
foreign trade here is small compared to that of Etruria. For 
years it has been prophesied that excavations would fill the 
lacuna in the Latian finds, and of course it is never safe to draw 
conclusions from a gap in the archaeological record. But it is 
a strange coincidence, if coincidence it is, that the break in the 
imports covers the same period in all the parts of Latium that 
have been explored—that is, the time from the beginning of the 
Attic wares in Italy to the end of the fourth century. More- 
over, Pinza has demonstrated that in Rome at least we have de- 
posits that cover this period, but which reveal none of the 
characteristics of a great trading center. There are unmis- 
takable signs of strong Greek influence, especially in terracottas. 
These, however, are generally agreed to have been made in 
Italy, perhaps by Greek artists.5* At Larissa near Phocaea 
terracottas similar to the Satrican have been found,*? and the 
Phocaeans are known to have been very active in the west dur- 
ing the sixth century.®* There is an echo of their influence in 
the story that the oldest cult image in Rome was a copy of one in 
Massilia. 


54 Rome, Bull. Comm. 1912. 24 f. 

Praeneste, Boll. Arte, 1909. 

Satricum, Not. Sc. 1896. 99. 

® A store of votive offerings from a very early period up to the fourth cen- 
tury found on the Via Nazionale at the Villino Hiiffer. Mon. Ant. XV. 502; 
Bull. Inst. 1880. 137 ff.; Ann. Inst. 1880. 160 ff. 

See also on Santa Maria della Vittoria, Bull. Comm. 1912. 66. 

56 Rizzo, Bull. Comm. 1911. 46. 

57 Mrs. Strong, J. ΚΕ. S. 1914. The Larissa finds include terracotta friezes 
with chariot races, banquet scenes, and combats. 

ὅδ Furtwangler, Ant. Gemmen, III. 89; Hackl, Mercantil Inschriften. 

See above Chapter I, 10 f. 


CHAPTER VI 
RomE’s Frrst COMMERCIAL TREATY 


Polybius has preserved the text of Rome’s first agreement 
with a power outside the Italian peninsula. It isa treaty with 
Carthage and is concerned primarily with trade.! 

‘There shall be friendship between the Romans and their 
allies, and the Carthaginians and their allies on these condi- 
tions: 

“Neither the Romans nor their allies are to sail beyond (i.e. 
west of) the Fair Promontory,’ unless driven by stress of weather 
or the fear of enemies. If any of them be driven ashore he shall 
not buy or take aught for himself save what is needful for the 
repair of his ship and the service of the gods, and he shall depart 
within five days. 

“Men landing for traffic shall strike no bargain save in the 
presence of a herald or town clerk. Whatever is sold in the 
presence of these, let the price be secured to the seller on the 
credit of the state—that is to say if such sale be in Libya or 
Sardinia. If any Roman comes to the Carthaginian province 
in Sicily, he shall enjoy all rights enjoyed by others. 

“The Carthaginians shall do no injury to the people of 
Ardea, Antium, Laurentium, Circeii, Tarracina, nor any other 
people of the Latins that are subject to Rome. 


1 Polybius III. 22. 4 ff. (Ed. Dindorf, Leipsic, 1905. Revision by 
Biittner-Wobst.) εἰσὲ δ᾽ αἱ συνθῆκαι τοιαίδε τινές. © ἐπὶ τοῖσδε φιλίαν εἶναι Ῥωμαίοις 
καὶ τοῖς Ῥωμαίων συμμάχοις καὶ Καρχηδονίοις καὶ τοῖς Καρχηδονίων συμμάχοις" 
μὴ πλεῖν Ῥωμαίους μηδὲ τοὺς Ῥωμαίων συμμάχους ἐπέκεινα τοῦ Καλοῦ ἀκρωτηρίου, 
ἐὰν μὴ ὑπὸ χειμῷνος ἢ πολεμίων ἀναγκασθῶσιν. ἐὰν δὲ τις βίᾳ κατενεχθῇ, μὴ 
ἐξέστω αὐτῶ μηδὲν ἀγοράζειν μηδὲ λαμβάνειν πλὴν ὅσα πρὸς πλοίου ἐπισκευὴν ἢ 
πρὸς ἱερά, (ἐν πέντε δ᾽ ἡμέραις ἀποτρεχέτω). τοῖς δὲ κατ᾽ ἐμπορίαν παραγινομένοις 
μηδὲν ἔστω τέλος πλὴν ἐπὶ κήρυκι ἢ Ὑραμματεῖ. ὅσα δ᾽ ἂν τούτων παρόντων πραθῇ, 
δημοσίᾳ πίστει ὀφειλέσθω τῷ ἀποδομένῳ, ὅσα ἂν ἢ ἐν Λιβύῃ ἢ ἐν Σαρδόνι πραθῇ. 
ἐὰν Ῥωμαίων τις εἰς Σικελίαν παραγίνηται, ἧς Καρχηδόνιοι ἐπάρχουσιν, ἴσα ἔστω 
τὰ Ῥωμαίων πάντα. Καρχηδόνιοι δὲ μὴ ἀδικείτωσαν δῆμον ᾿Αρδεατῶν, ᾿Αντιατῶν, 
Λαρεντίνων, Κιρκαιιτῶν, Τ᾽αρρακινιτῶν, μηδ’ ἄλλον μηδένα Λατίνων, ὅσοι ἂν 
ὑπήκοοι: ἐὰν δέ τινες μὴ ὦσιν ὑπήκοοι τῶν πόλεων ἀπεχέσθωσαν. ἂν δὲ λάβωσι, 
Ῥωμαίοις ἀποδιδότωσαν ἀκέραιον. φρούριον μὴ ἐνοικοδομείτωσαν ἐν τῇ Λατίνῃ. 
ἐὰν ὡς πολέμιοι εἰς τὴν χώραν εἰσέλθωσιν, ἐν τῇ χώρᾳ μὴ EvvuKTEpeveTwoar.” 

2 The “Fair Promontory” is that which lies immediately to the north of 
Carthage. Polyb. III. 23. 1. 
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“From those townships even which are not subject to Rome 
they shall hold their hands; and if they take one shall deliver 
it unharmed to the Romans. They shall build no fort in 
Latium; and if they enter the district in arms they shall not 
stay a night therein.’ 

Polybius dates this treaty in 509 B. C. “Tivovras τοιγαροῦν 
συνθῆκαι Ῥωμαίοις καὶ Καρχηδονίοις πρῶται κατὰ Λεύκιον ᾿Ιούνιον 
Βροῦτον καὶ Μάρκον ‘Qpariov, τοὺς πρώτους κατασταθέντας ὑπάτους 
μετὰ τὴν τῶν βασιλέων κατάλυσιν, ὑφ᾽ ὧν συνέβη καθιερωθῆναι καὶ τὸ 
τοῦ Διὸς ἱερὸν τοῦ Καπετωλίου. ταῦτα δ᾽ ἔστι πρότερα τῆς Ξέρξου 
διαβάσεως εἰς τὴν Ἑλλάδα τριάκοντ᾽ ἔτεσι λείπουσι δυοῖν." If we 
accept this date, the first treaty with Carthage is the oldest his- 
torical record that has come to us from Rome. Polybius him- 
self realizes its importance, for he gives an unusually full 
description of his sources. His aim in Book III. 22-29 is to 
set before his readers an accurate account “τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ἀρχῆς 
ὑπαρξάντων δικαίων Ῥωμαίοις καὶ Καρχηδονίοις πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἕως εἰς 
τοὺς καθ᾿ ἡμᾶς καιρούς." He quotes the text of three treaties 
which he says are engraved on bronze tablets in the treasury 
of the aediles in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.® Of the 
first he declares that he had translated it as accurately as he 
could from the archaic Latin of the original.’ 

Other ancient authorities, who refer to the treaty without 
quoting the full text, follow another tradition which sets it in 
348 instead of 509. Diodorus 16.19: “ἐπὶ δὲ τούτων (i.e. consuls 
of 348 B.C.) Ῥωμαίοις μὲν πρὸς Καρχηδονίους πρῶτον συνθῆκαι 
ἔγένοντο.᾽᾽ Livy VII. 27.2 also under the year 348 says, ““Cum 
Carthaginiensibus legatis foedus ictum cum amicitiam ac socie- 
tatem petentes venissent.’’ They have found supporters among 
modern scholars. Mommsen accepts the date of Diodorus? as 


3 Polyb. III. 22. 4 ff. Translation by E. Shuckburgh, London, 1899. 

ἘΠῚ 52. 1. 

Sr 21. 10. 

Sie, 26. 1. 

TTI. 22.3. “ἃς καθ’ ὅσον ἦν δυνατὸν ἀκριβέστατα διερμηνεύσαντες ἡμεῖς 
ὑπογεγράφαμεν. τηλικαύτη γὰρ ἡ διαφορὰ γέγονε τῆς διαλέκτου καὶ παρὰ Ῥωμαίοις 
τῆς νῦν πρὸς τὴν ἀρχαίαν ὥστε τοὺς συνετωτάτους ἔνια μόλις ἐξ ἐπιστάσεως διευκρι- 
νεῖν." 

8 Rom. Chron. 1859. 320 fi. 

Taubler, Imperium Romanum, 270. 
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coming from Fabius,’ the oldest and best of literary sources. He 
attempts to show that Polybius is following a tradition which 
can not be traced further back than Cato, who brought these 
old documents to light during the discussions immediately pre- 
ceding the third Punic War. Polybius does not say in so many 
words that he himself saw the original. Mommsen infers that 
at least one copy came between the original and his version— 
probably the copy of Cato. Of course this casts some doubt on 
the accuracy of the passage, but Mommsen’s conclusion rests on 
very uncertain grounds. In fact it is a purely subjective judg- 
ment from the tone of the words used by Polybius. It is im- 
possible to prove conclusively that Polybius actually saw the 
inscription on the Capitoline, but it is likely that he did so if we 
can judge from his manner of handling this whole section of 
his history. In III. 21.10 the expression he uses is θεωρία 
ὁμολογουμένη which suggests comparison of as many authorities 
as he could find. Nissen notes that his discussion of Philinus in 
26.1 bears witness to the carefulness of this method.!® It is 
hardly probable that he would have neglected to examine an 
inscription to which he could easily have had access. 

Taubler, who also accepts the later date, tries to strengthen 
Mommsen’s position by demonstrating that the inscription 
containing the text was not dated, and so, whether Polybius saw 
it or not, his date must come from Cato." His argument rests 
on the form of the treaty, whichis not Roman, but Carthaginian; 
and the only certain example of a Carthaginian treaty” is in the 
form of an oath and is undated. Taubler’s reasons for thinking 
the form of the Roman treaty Carthaginian are convincing, but 
his conclusion has no direct bearing on the question of the date 
of the Capitoline inscription. Certainly they were Roman 
magistrates who had the copy engraved. There is no reason 
why they should not have followed the Roman custom of set- 
ting down the consuls for the year, even if they quoted the 
body of the treaty as it was originally drafted. 

Livy gives no support to Diodorus, for although he gives 
the same date for the first treaty, his account is inconsistent. 


9 Mommsen, Rém. Forsch. 11. 221-96. 

10 Nissen, Neue Jahrb. 1867. 325. 

i Onacrtrcziie 

12 Between Hannibal and Philip of Macedon, in 215 B. C. 
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He mentions three treaties under the years 348, 306, and 279, 
but calls that of 306 the third. Mommsen' concludes from this 
that he used different sources for these years, and that for the 
year 306 he made use of the less reliable authority which sets 
the earliest of the documents in 509. He thinks further that 
the fourth treaty is implied in Livy VII. 38 where the Cartha- 
ginian ambassadors come to congratulate the Romans on the 
beginning of the Samnite War, and set up in the temple of Jupi- 
ter a gold crown. This would be an appropriate occasion to 
renew the treaty of 348. The gold crown might well be an offer- 
ing to the god at the time of the new oath. Against this Taubler'4 
points out that the Roman custom was to renew treaties when 
no new provisions were added, not by oath, but by senatus con- 
sultum. Another point of disagreement between Diodorus and 
Livy concerns the question of the treaty of 306. Diodorus® 
does not mention it although he gives a summary of events for 
the years 316-303. 

Nissen accepts the date 509" for the reason that it is based 
on documentary evidence and is therefore more reliable than a 
literary tradition—even a tradition connected with so great a 
name as Fabius. In the first place there is no way of proving 
that Polybius did not refer to this inscription; on the contrary, 
the nature of his account would lead us to suppose that he did. 
Not only was he interested in this kind of investigation, but he 
was in a position to pursue it. Mommsen may well be right in 
thinking that it was Cato who called his attention to the exist- 
ence of the treaties. On one side we have, at best, the tradition 
of the annalists who gave extracts from the archives; and on the 
other, the best historical investigator of antiquity who refers to 
an inscription. 

From external evidence, then, there is no reason for rejecting 
the date 509. Moreover, the nature of the provisions them- 
selves is in perfect accord with known historical conditions at the 
end of the sixth century. 


18 Roém. Chron.? 323. 

Gp ὍΤΕ 272. 

15 Diodorus XX. 80. Nissen (page 328) says Fabius must have mentioned 
only treaties of 348 and 279, thereby confirming Polybius. If Diodorus and 
Livy are both using Fabius, neither agrees with his source. 

16 Other authorities for this date are De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani 11. 253. 
note 3; Tenney Frank, Roman Imperialism, 26. 
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Taubler’’ has demonstrated that the treaty is drawn up ac- 
cording to the Carthaginian formula. He considers the peculi- 
arities of language and structure an argument for the correctness 
of the version Polybius gives. In every case the Romans are 
placed first, and the emphasis falls on what they are not to do. 
The provisions are in the form of prohibitions, not positive 
directions. This is important in any consideration of the con- 
tent, for what is forbidden to one side is by inference permitted 
to the other. 

At first sight the provisions appear so one-sided that some 
scholars! have inferred the omission of clauses relating to Rome’s 
part in the agreement. Taubler'’ has argued on purely formal 
grounds that the document is complete as we have it, and an ex- 
amination of the situation of Rome at this time lends support 
to his conclusion. The conditions laid down by the two states 
do not balance, because their interests are in different fields. 
The cares of Carthage are commercial, those of Rome political. 
Rome has just succeeded in freeing herself from the dominion 
of the Etruscans with whom Carthage enjoyed an ancient friend- 
ship.”? A new state has taken the place of the Etruscans in — 
Latium and has inherited from them a more or less secure hold 
on territory reaching as far down the coast as Tarracina. It is 
reasonable to suppose that this new state may take over at least 
a part of the maritime commerce of the power it has supplanted. 
Carthage is taking precautions against possible rivalry on the 
part of her allies’ new enemy. She therefore prescribes definite 
limits beyond which Roman traders are not to go. Pinza”} 
thinks that the second clause of the treaty implies that inter- 
course between Latium and Sardinia has been going on for 
some time. This conclusion is not justified either by the 
wording of the treaty or by the evidence of archaeology. 


iPage 251: 

18 Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager, 1. 432; Kahrstedt, Klio, 1912. 471. 

19 Page 258. 

20 Carthaginians and Etruscans “ὡς μιᾶς ἂν πολῖται πόλεως ἦσαν. Aris- 
totle, Pol. III. 5. 10. page 1280. They were united in a common efiort 
to hold back the Greeks. Caere helped Carthage in 538 B.C. against the 
Phocaeans (Herod. I. 165) Meltzer, op. cit. I. 163 ff.; Pais, Storia Critica, 
1 8: 9357). 

ἽΜοη. Ant. XV. 582. Nobody has suggested a thriving trade between 
Latium and Libya, which is mentioned in the same way. 
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The objects which point to direct contact between Latium and 
Sardinia” are few and belong for the most part to the period 
before Carthaginians obtained a mastery over the island. 
There is no reason, moreover, for thinking that material found 
in Latium was carried there by Latian ships. Even between 
Rome and Carthage itself the amount of exchange at the close 
of the sixth century was small. Kahrstedt”4 concludes from an 
examination of Phoenician material on the west coast of Italy 
that Carthaginian trade there diminished toward the year 500 
and for a while stopped entirely in Latium, though it continued 
in Campania.”> We have no evidence that up to the time when 
this treaty was drafted a Roman ship had ever entered a Cartha- 
ginian port.*° The fact that Rome was willing to make such an 
agreement points rather to the conclusion that her commerce 
was comparatively insignificant. 

The pledges Rome receives in return are not concerned with 
trade. There are no restrictions whatever on intercourse be- 
tween Carthage and Italy. Rome’s anxiety is all for the safety 
of her newly acquired territory. She is a new state surrounded 
by enemies—the Etruscans on the north and the hill peoples on 
the south and east. How uncertain was her hold over the La- 
tian towns is proved by the fact that she (or the Latin League) 
had to reconquer them later.?’ If she cannot defend them they 
will turn to those who can. They are coast towns and the sea 
rovers of Carthage will be a serious menace now that the allies 
of Carthage no longer give them protection. “‘The Cartha- 
ginians shall do no harm to the people of Ardea, Antium, Lauren- 


2 Breast plates, Mon. Ant. XV. 583. and plate XV. 8, 9. 

Mon. Ant. XI. plate XIV. 4. 

Navicella apparently imported from Sardinia, Mon. Ant. XV. fig. 174 and 
page 585. 

Glass beads common to Latium and Sardinia are found in several other 
places and might come to both from some common center. 

33 Carthaginian conquest in the sixth century, Mommsen, Hist. I. Chap. X. 

4 Klio 1912. 

% This may be due to the Etruscan control which lasted in Campania until 
the middle of the fifth century. Capua was settled by them in the sixth century. 
Huelsen, Pauly-Wissowa,s.v. Capua. For the Etruscan influence on the Cam- 
panian coast, Mon. Ant. XXII. 418. 

35 Diodorus XI. 40; XII. 34; XII. 6, 42; XIV. 16, 34. 

21 This statement is equally true for 509 and 348 B. C. 
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tium, Circeii, Tarracina, or any other people of the Latins that 
are subject to Rome.” Against the possibility of a coalition 
with Etruria there is the provision that the Carthaginians shall 
never hold a foot of Latian territory or bring armed men into 
Latium. It has sometimes been contended that the treaty is 
incomplete because Rome seems to get nothing in return for her 
concessions, but for such promises as these, without departing 
from their customary shrewdness, the Romans might well sign 
away their trade ‘‘beyond the Fair Promontory.” 

The Etruscan occupation of Rome has strengthened the city 
by the destruction or weakening of other towns, so that after 
the expulsion of the kings, when Rome passes back into her old 
place as northern bulwark of the Latins, her prestige in central 
Italy is greater than it has ever been before. Rome is the 
spokesman of the Latins in making terms with Carthage and it 
is in the Roman temple of Jupiter that the treaty is preserved. 
In the struggles of the two centuries that follow there is little 
time for cultivating the arts of peace. Latium falls back into 
the comparative isolation from which she had emerged fora time, 
and when the Romans rediscover the Greek world in the Hel- 
lenistic age they do not realize that they are returning to their 
old teachers. 

On the basis of archaeological evidence and the literary tradi- 
tion we can now reconstruct at least a tentative outline of the 
story of Latium’s contact with the rest of the world during the 
first part of her history. In the early Iron Age the western 
shores of Italy were already being visited by foreign traders, 
first among whom were probably the Phoenicians. Latium 
shows few traces of their visits. The eastern articles found 
there probably came to the Latins in the course of their trade 
with other peoples of Italy. One of the chief ties between dif- 
ferent parts of Italy was the salt trade which kept open routes 
from the sea into the mountainous interior; another was the 
traffic in bronze and iron. We have no evidence to prove by 
what way the Latins obtained their metals from the mining 
regions of Etruria, but it seems probable that this trade passed 
through Rome, which controlled a convenient crossing of the 
Tiber. The influences exerted by the Italian peoples upon one 
another are too complex for us to analyze. The problem of the 
change of burial rites in Latium shows how early the confusion of 
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customs began there. But crossed and recrossed though La- 
tium was by the tendencies which drifted into it from the upper 
Tiber valley, from Campania, and from the Etruscan coast, it 
was a conservative and provincial region as compared to Etruria 
even in the early Iron Age. Before the Etruscans penetrated 
Latium, it formed a neutral zone between the region controlled 
by Greek culture in the south and that dominated by Etruscan 
and Phoenician civilization north of the Tiber. 

Soon after the beginning of the seventh century the Etrus- 
cans gained control of a route to the south which crossed the 
Tiber at Fidenae, and which was dominated by the fortress of 
Praeneste. Articles of Phoenician trade came into Latium 
through the port of Satricum and through the southern 
cities, but the mass of the population was not deeply affected by 
the new influences. Greek traders made some impression on 
Latium in the course of the seventh century through Cumaean 
trade with Satricum and through the commerce which went on 
between Rome and the Latian coast with other Greeks, 
probably Phocaeans and Syracusans. 

In the sixth century when the Greek influence was beginning 
to form the culture even of the Etruscan strongholds, Etruscan 
raiders took possession of Rome and made an attempt to convert 
it into a commercial center. They succeeded in weakening the 
power of Praeneste, but the revolution at the end of the century 
put an end to their plans. Rome was not able to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity before her after their expulsion, because 
of the wars with the mountain people and the Etruscans which 
followed the overthrow of the kings. The terms of the treaty 
with Carthage show how little serious interest the Latins had in 
foreign commerce, but the fact that Carthage made an agree- 
ment of this kind with them at all shows that there was at least 
a possibility of Rome’s becoming a commercial power at that 
time.” 


28 This study is a dissertation presented to the Faculty of Bryn Mawr 
College in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the Cornell Studies in Classical Philology,! Volume XV, 
K. P. R. Neville has made a study of the case-construction after 
the comparative in Latin, carrying his investigation through 
the period of Republican Literature. His work has resulted in the 
deduction of certain principles for the construction during that 
period. 

The present work aims to carry the investigation into the 
period of Silver Latin through a study of the use with the com- 
parative in the Letters of Pliny the Younger, and to point out in 
what particulars Pliny adheres to or departs from the usage 
of the Republican Period. As the Panegyric has not been 
treated in this work, all references to Pliny are taken from the 
Letters. It might be expected that the influence of the episto- 
lary style would contribute somewhat to the development of 
certain usages, but the restrained character of the Letters 
eliminates much of the colloquial freedom common to this 
type of literature. 

For the most part, I have followed Neville’s arrangement of 
categories, noting the points where I have differed from his 
plan. In a number of cases I have cited the same examples 
under more than one category wherever there seemed to be 
various influences upon the construction, and in each case I 
have indicated the other categories where the reference might 
be found. 

The scope of the work does not include examples where the 
second member of the comparison is formed by verbs, infinitives, 
or adverbs, except where the conspicuous reoccurrence of some 
form made the construction noteworthy. In so many cases the 
comparison of the adjective was formed by the use of non minus 
that it seemed best to incorporate all such instances in the 
regular categories in place of trying to classify them by them- 
selves. 

The citations are in general made from the Teubner Text 
of the works of Pliny the Younger, (Ed. Henricus Keil, Leipz. 
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1896). Where I have introduced variant readings, I have cited 
the source of each. The illustrations from Republican Litera- 
ture, which I have incorporated for purposes of comparison, 
I have taken directly from Neville’s work. I wish here to ex- 
press my indebtedness to Professor Mary Belle McElwain of 
Smith College whose advice and assistance during the investi- 
gation of this subject have been invaluable. 


CATEGORIES OF CONSTRUCTIONS 


I: 
The comparison is instituted with a nominative: 


ie 


The adjective agrees with some noun in the genitive, dative, 
or ablative; guam with the nominative always follows. 

VI, 2, 6: quia paucioribus clepsydris praecipitamus causas 

quam diebus explicari solebant. In this case the “we” 

and “they”? which are compared are expressed in the verb. 

(See Category V.) 


B. 


The first noun of the comparison is in the nominative case, 
while the comparative adjective is in the accusative in agree- 
ment with some other noun. Quam is always used to effect the 
comparison and the nominative follows it. 

II, 20, 12: non minora praemia, immo maiora, nequitia et 

improbitas quam pudor et virtus habent. 

V, 6, 30: cubiculum cui non minus iucundum prospectum 

cryptoporticus ipsa quam vineae praebent. 

V, 17, 5: qui ex auditorio illo non minorem pietatis gloriam 

quam ille alter eloquentiae tulit. (See Category II, A.) 

VII, 9, 10: sed hilusus non minorem interdum gloriam quam 

seria consequuntur. 


{ΠΕ 


The comparison is instituted with a genitive; quam with a 
genitive always follows. In this category, as Neville notes (p. 
8), it makes no difference in what case the comparative adjec- 
tive is; the form of expression is always the same. 


Α. 
V, 17, 5: qui ex auditorio illo non minorem pietatis gloriam 
quam ille alter eloquentiae tulit. (See Category I, B.) 
VII, 17, 5: cur minus probabilis sit causa recitandi quam 
edendi? (See Category XI.) 


1 
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iB. 


It is noteworthy that, whereas in Republican Literature a 
large percentage of genitives are “‘genitives of the whole’, in 
Pliny’s Letters no examples occur which illustrate this usage. 
In the only case where the partitive genitive is found with plus, 
the comparison is not instituted with the genitive, but lies rather 
between the verbal ideas expressed and implied. 

III, 12, 3: potuitne plus auctoritatis tribui Catoni quam si 

ebrius quoque tam venerabilis erat? 


(Ge 


Only one example is found in the Letters which approaches 
the usage of the Republican Period, where an adjective takes 
the place of one of the genitives. This reference is not exactly 
comparable to the examples cited by Neville inasmuch as the 
adjective and the genitive do not modify the same word. 

II, 11, 14: coepi dicere non minore audientium adsensu 

quam sollicitudine mea. (See Categories V; VI, B and C.) 


III. 


The comparison is instituted with a preceding dative; quam 
with the dative usually follows in Republican Literature. In 
Pliny quam with the dative always occurs. The comparative 
adjective is found in any case. 

III, 20, 10: cuius materiae nobis quanto rarior quam veteri- 

bus occasio tanto minus omittenda est. (See Category X.) 

In this case the comparative adjective is modified by the 

ablative of degree of difference, which puts the example also 

under Category X., a class which, in the examples drawn 
from Pliny, allows either the ablative or quam. 

IV, 7, 3: quamquam minor vis bonis quam malis inest. 

VI, 16, 20: habitus corporis quiescenti quam defuncto simi- 

lior. 

VIII, 20, 10: haec tibi scripsi quia nec minus ignota quam 

mihi, nec minus grata credebam. 

IX, 10, 3: id genus operis inamabile, inamoenum, magisque 

laboribus ruris quam voluptatibus simile. (See Categories 

VI, B; IX.) Here the first element of the comparison is 

modified by a genitive, and in Pliny this construction is 

more likely to be followed by an ablative. (Category VI, B). 

But on the other hand, the comparative is formed by the use 
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οἵ magis, which in Pliny takes quam. (Category IX.) 
IX, 26, 2: frequentior currentibus quam reptantibus lapsus. 


IV. 


The comparison is instituted with an accusative: 


A. 


No examples are found in the Letters where the compara- 
tive is in an oblique case other than the accusative. 


B. 


The comparison is effected by a comparative in the accusa- 
tive case: 

(1) If the accusative which institutes the comparison is the 
subject of an infinitive, 

(a) In affirmative sentences, the comparative is usually 
followed by quam in Republican Literature, always in Pliny. 
VI, 11, 4: peto ut omnis qui me imitari tanti putabunt 
meliores esse quam me velint. (See Category XI.) 

III, 5, 20: confido tamen haec quoque tibi non minus grata 
quam ipsos libros futura. 

(b) In negative sentences under the same conditions the 
ablative appears regularly, though not invariably, in Repub- 
lican Literature but no instance of this usage occurs in Pliny. 
(2) If the accusative which institutes the comparison is the 

object of a verb, 

(a) In affirmative sentences where, in the earlier period, 
the comparative would be followed indifferently by quam 
with another accusative, or by the ablative, in Pliny the 
ablative is found, with one exception. (See IX, 29, 1, 
cited below.) i 
II, 17, 5: valvas aut fenestras non minores valvis habet. 
III, 16, 2: multa referebat aviae suae non minora hoc sed 
obscuriora. 

IV, 3,4: Callimachum me vel Heroden vel si quid his melius 
tenere credebam. 

IV, 14, 7: sed singula expendere nec deterius alio putare 
quod est in suo genere perfectum. Here quam would be the 
regular usage in Republican Literature because of the quod 
clause, but in Pliny this class, too, takes the ablative. (See 
Category VI, A.) 
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IV, 23, 3: ipsae leges quae maiorem annis (LX)? otio- red- 
dunt. 

VI, 23, 1: exigam enim mercedem honestiorem gratuito 
patrocinio. (See Category VI, C.) 


VIII, 11; 1: cum adfectum’ tuum < ~~ \cogito;7etiam 
materna indulgentia molliorem. (See Category VI, C.) 
IX, 13, 26: habes epistulam . . . libris quos legisti non 


minorem. (See Category VI, A.) 

Under this head, Neville states (p. 19) that Plautus is a 
law unto himself, in that in his work we find the accusative 
followed by guam and the nominative, sometimes with the form 
of the verb sum expressed. Pliny in the following sentence 
shows one instance which seems comparable to this usage: III, 
5, 6: scripsit ‘Naturae historiarum triginta septem,’ opus 
diffusum, eruditum, nec minus varium quam ipsa natura. 
It is possible that the verb, which governs the title with which 
opus is in apposition, is so far removed from its object that its 
influence is not felt and for that reason quam is followed by the 
nominative. 

On page 20, Neville notes the slight preponderance in this 
category of verbs of considering or regarding. His figures are not 
wholly clear, but in Pliny no such preponderance is found. 

There is one example in the Letters where the comparative 
adjective with est understood has an infinitive as predicate, the 
accusatives which form the comparison being the objects of the 
infinitive. 

IX, 29, 1: ut satius unum aliquid insigniter facere quam plu- 

rima mediocriter. 

On page 16, Neville says, ‘“‘There are some instances in 
which the comparative idea is found in an adjective to which 
the accusative with the infinitive is predicate.’’ All the 
examples which he cites in illustration of this principle ful- 
fill the required conditions except the following: Imp. Pomp. 
I, 3: difficilius est exitum quam principium invenire, in which 
the accusative instituting the comparison is not the subject of 
the infinitive but the object. 

(b) In negative sentences in Republican Literature the 
comparative is usually followed by the ablative, unless the 
accusative which the comparative modifies is meminem, 


2? LX add. Bipons. 
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when the construction with quam is common. But in 
Pliny’s Letters, the only negative example found in this 
category which includes neminem is in conformity with the 
general tendency of universal negatives (See Category XV.), 
including nemo, and is followed by the ablative. 
IV, 17, 4: ille vir, quo neminem aetas nostra graviorem 
sanctiorem subtiliorem tulit. Under this heading, Neville 
cites eight instances (pp. 23, 24) of neminem followed by 
quam and the accusative, as against two instances with the 
ablative. To these two should be added the example, Phil. 
III, 12, 31: quo neminem sui similiorem. It is significant 
that, when the ablative does occur in these three cases, the 
word in the ablative is always a relative pronoun, while in 
the other examples, containing guam and an accusative, no 
relative pronouns occur. Pliny in the illustration quoted 
thus conforms to the actual practice of the Republican 
period. 

Two of the following examples are used with quam in spite of 
the negative because of the fact that the second term of the 
comparison is absorbed into the relative pronoun. 

II, 9, 4: Septicium, quo nihil verius, nihil simplicius, nihil 

candidius, nihil fidelius novi. 

III, 1, 1: nescio an ullum iucundius tempus exegerim quam 

quo nuper apud Spurinnam fui. 

V, 16, 1: qua puella nihil umquam festivius, amabilius, nec 

modo longiore vita sed prope immortalitate dignius vidi. 

VII, 18, 2: nihil commodius invenio quam quod ipse feci. 


V 


The comparison is instituted with an ablative; guam and the 
ablative always follow. The comparative adjective is found in 
the nominative, accusative, and ablative. 

The examples are grouped according to the types of ablative 
construction. 

Means: 

I, 20, 24: rectius tamen arbitror in tanta re ratione quam 

auctoritate superari. 

II, 17, 15: hac non deteriore quam maris facie cenatio re- 

mota a mari fruitur. This is a condensed expression where 

facie must be supplied with deteriore. (See Category V1, B.) 

IV, 11, 6: nec minore scelere quam quod ulcisci videbatur. 
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In this case the second term of the comparison has been 
absorbed into the relative pronoun. 
Specification: 

IX, 22, 3: pro hoc ego amico . . . non minus aeger animo, 

quam corpore 1116. (See Category XIV, A.) 

X, 41, 1: opera non minus aeternitate tua quam gloria digna. 

Attendant Circumstance: 
II, 11, 14: coepi dicere non minore audientium adsensu 
quam sollicitudine mea. (See Categories II, C; VI, B and C.) 
Time: 

VIII, 18, 1: cum Domitius Tullus longe melior apparuerit 

morte quam vita. (See Category XI.) 

VI, 2, 6: quia paucioribus clepsydris praecipitamus causas 

quam diebus explicari solebant. (See Category I, A.) 

Manner: 

III, 7, 5: scribebat carmina maiore cura quam ingenio. 

IV, 13, 4: ubi enim aut iucundius morarentur quam in 

patria . . . aut minore sumptu quam domi? In this case a 

locative forms the second part of the comparison instituted 

with the adverb whi. (See Category XI.) 

The use of quam in these first five categories, as Neville 
states (p. 25), seems capable of explanation on the ground of the 
necessity of avoiding ambiguity. 

Val 


One or other of the nouns that form the terms of the com- 


parison is modified. 
A. 


The modifier is a clause. Though gwam is usually found in 
the examples of this type in Republican Literature, in Pliny the 
ablative always occurs. 

(1) The clause modifies the second member. The ablative 
occurs in spite of the modifier. 

IX, 13, 26: habes epistulam . . . libris quos legisti non 

minorem. (See Category IV, B, 2, >) 

X, 49, 1: ob hoc quod (aedes) est mu.‘to depressior opere eo 

quod cum maxime surgit. Here the ablative persists in 

spite of the fact that the comparative is modified by an 

ablative of degree of difference. (See Category X.) 

(2) The clause modifies the first member. The ablative is 


used. 
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IV, 14, 7: sed singula expendere nec deterius alio putare 
quod est in suo genere perfectum. (See Category IV, B, 2, a.) 
IX, 26, 10: sed vide quanto maior sit qui reprehenditur ipso 
reprehendente. (See Categories X, XI.) In addition to the 
ablative of degree of difference and the clause, is the use of 
the present participle equivalent to a clause modifier of the 
second member. 
B. 


One or other of the elements of the comparison is modified 
by the genitive of a noun. Again, in the Republican Period 
quam follows in almost every example of the kind; in Pliny there 
are but three instances where guam occurs, as contrasted with 
five cases of the use of the ablative. 

II, 11, 14: coepi dicere non minore audientium adsensu 

quam sollicitudine mea. (See Categories II, C; V; VI, C.) 

II, 17, 15: hac non deteriore quam maris facie cenatio 

remota a mari fruitur. (See Category V.) 

IX, 10, 3: magisque laboribus ruris quam voluptatibus 

simile. (See Categories III and IX.) 

These three examples are the only ones found which take 
quam and the reason for the first two is, doubtless, the desire to 
avoid ambiguity, as in these cases the first term of the compari- 
son is itself an ablative. In the third example the regular rules 
apply for the use of guam when the terms of the comparison are 
in the dative, (Category III), and when the adjective is com- 
pared with magis. (Category IX.) 

The ablative follows the comparative; the genitive modifies 
the second element. 

VI, 24, 5: non quia minus (factum) illo clarissimo Arriae 

facto. (See Category VI, C.) 

VII, 27, 6: longiorque causis timoris timor erat. 

The genitive modifies the first element. 

V, 7, 2: mihi autem defuncti voluntas antiquior iure est. 

V, 16, 6: O morte ipsa mortis tempus indignius. (See 

Category VI, C.) 

VII, 27, 2: offertur ei mulieris figura humana grandior 

pulchriorque. (See Categories VIII, A; XIV, B.) 


(: 


One or other of the terms of the comparison is modified by 
an adjective or adjective phrase. In Pliny’s Letters the abla- 
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tive always occurs. In the earlier literature the occurrence of 
the ablative is an exception, though admittedly a somewhat 
frequent exception, and is explained as such. Here the ablative 
is the rule. 
I, 12, 11: florente re publica, quae illi omnibus suis carior 
erat. (See Categories VII, XIV.) 
II, 11, 14: coepi dicere non minore audientium adsensu 
quam sollicitudine mea. (See Categories II, C; V; VI, B.) 
III, 8, 2: titulis . . . quisunt omnibus honoribus pulchriores. 
(See Category XIV, B.) 
III, 16, 13: videnturne haec tibi maiora illo, “Paete, non 
dolet’. (See Category XIV, B.) 
IV, 15, 6: Asinius Bassus . . . iuvenis . . . ipso patre 
melior. (See Category XIV, B.) 
V, 16, 6: O morte ipsa mortis tempus indignius. (See Cate- 
gory VI, B.) 
VI, 2, 6: an nos sapientiores maioribus nostris, nos legibus 
ipsis iustiores? (See Category XIV, B.) 
VI, 16, 17: nox omnibus noctibus nigrior densiorque. (See 
Category XIV.) 
VI, 23, 1: exigam mercedem honestiorem gratuito patro- 
cinio. (See Category IV, B, 2, a.) 
VI, 24, 5: non quia minus (factum) illo clarissimo Arriae 
facto. (See Category VI, B.) 
VIII, 11, 1: adfectum tuum. . . cogito, materna indul- 
gentia molliorem. (See Category IV, B, 2, a.) 
IX, 33, 4: hoc certamine puer quidam audentior ceteris. 
(See Category XIV, B.) The comparison of the participle 
shows clearly that the word belongs to the period of Silver 
Latin. 
X, 39, 6: quod est omni pecunia pretiosius. (See Category 
ΧαΝ ΒΒ. 


ΝΠ. 


The comparative adjective is modified by a noun in the 
dative case. In Republican Literature but few instances occur 
and these are all followed by quam and the same case as pre- 
cedes. In the Letters there is only one example and that takes 
the ablative. 

I, 12, 11: florente re publica, quae illi omnibus suis carior 
erat. (See Categories VI, C; XIV, B.) 
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WARE: 
ἊΝ 


The comparison is instituted with a noun modified by an 
adjective and is followed in the second member by an adjective 
agreeing with the noun understood. In the Republican Period 
the quam construction is always found in this type. In the 
two examples found in Pliny the ablative is used. 

V, 1, 1: legatum . . . modicum sed amplissimo gratius 

Cur amplissimo gratius? (See Category XIV, B.) 

VII, 27, 2: offertur ei mulieris figura humana grandior pul- 

chriorque. Here the genitive mulieris is the equivalent of 

an adjective and humana agrees with the ablative of figura 

understood. (See Categories VI, B; XIV, B.) 


B. 


The comparison is instituted with an adjective; quam with 
another adjective follows in Pliny as well as in Republican 
Literature. In every case in Pliny the comparison is formed 
with non or nec minus. No such instances are cited for the 
Republican Period. 

II, 2, 1: sed ego, tamquam non minus iusta quam magna 

sit, graviter irascor. (See Category XI.) 

ΠῚ, 1, 9: cena non minus nitida quam frugi. 

ΠῚ, 19, 2: quod non minus utile quam voluptuosum. 

IV, 3, 2: condire . . . adjungere non minus difficile quam 

magnum est. Here the infinitives are the subjects of est. 

VI, 22, 6: nec minus acer quam bonus et sincerus. 

VII, 19, 7: non minus amabilis quam veneranda. 

VII, 23, 5: non minus iucundus et gratus quam utilis fuit. 

In Republican Literature only nine examples are cited under 
this class; Pliny alone furnishes seven. 

Most. 289, quoted here by Neville, belongs rather under A. 


IX. 


Adjectives compared with magis are followed by quam in 
Republican Literature except in the case of absolute negatives. 
Since there are no absolute negatives in this class in Pliny, quam 
always occurs, followed by the same case as precedes. 

II, 17, 11: duae cellae magis elegantes quam sumptuosae. 

ΠῚ, 7, 9: delicato magis corpore quam infirmo. In both of 
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these cases adjectives form the terms of the comparison as in 
Category VIII, B. 

IX, 10, 3: id genus operis inamabile. inamoenum magisque 
laboribus ruris quam voluptatibus simile. (See Categories 
III; VI, B.) The use of mags in forming the comparative of 
similis is exceedingly rare. Forcellini cites but one other 
example of this use: Amph. 2, 1, 54: Neque lac lacti magis 
est simile. 

IX, 15, 1: quos aliquanto magis invitus quam meos lego. 
The use of the ablative of degree of difference and the fact 
that an adjective forms the second term of the comparison, 
as in Category VIII, A, may be causes which contribute to 
the employment of the gwam. In addition, the real force of 
magis invitus is adverbial. (See Category XXII.) 


Χι 


When the comparative adjective is modified by an ablative 
of degree of difference, the ablative of comparison is never used 
in Republican Literature, according to Neville’s statement (p. 
34), although (p. 36) he cites as exceptions to this general law 
three examples where the ablative is used. In Pliny, two 
examples agree with the more common Republican usage which 
takes quam. 

III, 20, 10: nobis quanto rarior quam veteribus occasio 

tanto minus omittenda est. (See Category III.) 

IV, 8, 5: ut consulatum multo etiam iuvenior quam ille sum 

consecutus. (See Category XIV, A.) 

There are two examples which have the ablative in spite 
of the ablative of degree of difference. Both these citations, 
however, fall under Category VI, A, where one of the terms 
of the comparison is modified by a clause, a class which in Pliny 
always takes the ablative. 

X, 49, 1: quod (aedes) est multo depressior opere eo quod 

cum maxime surgit. (See Category VI, A, 1.) 

IX, 26, 10: sed vide quanto maior sit qui reprehenditur ipso 

reprehendente. (See Categories VI, A; XI.) 


ol. 


Cicero, according to Neville, exhibits an individual peculiar- 
ity in using guam where the verb for any reason whatever ap- 
pears in the subjunctive mood, unless the verb occurs in a uni- 
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versal negative sentence. In this case the ablative generally 
appears. He notes several exceptions in Cicero, however, and 
also quotes one instance each from Plautus, Varro and Cato, 
of sentences containing a universal negative where quam and 
the subjunctive occur. That Cicero’s usage is not wholly con- 
sistent can be seen by comparing (p. 23) Quinct. 3, 11: natura 
nihil melius quam vocem dedisset and (p. 21), C. 40: nihil 
mente praestabilius dedisset, where apparently the subjunctive 
influences one and not the other. To the exceptions noted on 
page 38, should be added T. IV, 57; Phil. XIII, 6, on page 20; 
and Cael. 27, 64 on page 30, where the ablative cannot be 
ascribed to the universal negative idea. 

As far as the subjunctive in Pliny’s Letters is concerned, it 
seems to have no influence whatever upon the construction. 
There are six cases where the ablative occurs when there is a 
subjunctive in the sentence against seven where quam is found. 
The instances where quam appears follow to show that the 
quam may be due in each of these cases to influences other than 
the subjunctive: 

II, 2, 1: sed ego, tamquam non minus iusta quam magna 

sit, graviter irascor. (See Category VIII, B.) Adjectives 

form the terms of the comparison. 

III, 1, 1: nescio an ullum iucundius tempus exegerim quam 

quo nuper apud Spurinnam fui. (See Category IV, B, 2, b.) 

The second term of the comparison is absorbed into the 

relative following. 

IV, 13, 4: ubi enim aut iucundius morarentur quam in pa- 

tria . . . aut minore sumptu quam domi? (See Category 

V.) An adverb and a locative are the terms of comparison. 

V,1,9: utnonamplius apud te quam quarta (pars) reman- 

eret. (See Category XXI—Amplius, B.) 

VI, 11, 4: peto ut omnis qui me imitari tanti putabunt 

meliores esse quam me velint. (See Category IV, B, 1,a.) 

The accusative which institutes the comparison is the sub- 

ject of an infinitive. 

VII, 17, 5: cur minus probabilis sit causa recitandi quam 

edendi? (See Category II, A.) The terms of the comparison 

are genitives. 

VIII, 18, 1: cum Domitius Tullus longe melior apparuerit 

morte quam vita. (See Category V.) The terms of the 

comparison are ablatives. 
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Hence we may conclude that the subjunctive in Pliny does not 
cause the employment of guam after the comparative. 


>. GUE 
Here Neville places a usage peculiar to Publilius Syrus in 
Republican Literature, in which an infinitive stands as the real 
subject of the verb and a comparative adjective is the predicate 
modifier of the infinitive. The comparative is followed by 
quam and a noun in the nominative. The following (Neville, 
p. 38) is a citation from Publilius Syrus, showing the type of 
construction: 501: plus est quam poena iniuriae succumbere. 
There is but one example in Pliny at all comparable to this, 
and that is open to a double interpretation. The whole sen- 
tence is quoted for the sake of clearness. 
III, 16, 6: sed tamen ista facienti, ista dicenti gloria et 
aeternitas ante oculos erant; quo maius est sine praemio 
aeternitatis, sine praemio gloriae abdere lacrimas, operire 
luctum, amissoque filio matrem adhuc agere. Here, if quo 
is taken as a relative pronoun having as its antecedent facere 
and dicere, inferred from ista facienti and ista dicenti in the 
first part of the sentence, we have a similar usage except 
that the ablative is found after the comparative in place of 
quam. (See Category XV.) If, on the other hand, we 
regard quo as an ablative of degree of difference, Pliny then 
shows no parallel to the usage of Publilius Syrus. 


XITI. 


The genitive of price in Republican Literature when ex- 
pressed by a comparative is followed, with but one exception, 
by the quam construction. Pliny has but one instance where 
both terms of the comparison are expressed, and guam is used. 

VIII, 2, 4: qui pluris quam decem milibus emerant. (See 

Category XXI, Plus, B.) This example is not exactly 

comparable to those cited by Neville, as the second member 

does not express something whose value is compared with 
the value of the first member, but the comparison lies rather 
between the two expressions of price; the one genitive, the 
other ablative. 

XIV. 

The noun or pronoun with which the comparison is insti- 
tuted is in the nominative and the comparative adjective agrees 
with it. In Republican Literature either the ablative or guam 
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follows; if gzam, the second term of the comparison is expressed 
by the nominative. In Pliny, the ablative is the more common 
construction. Under this heading there are cited twenty-five 
examples, of which nine have already been given in Category 
VI, C, which in Pliny always takes the ablative, and three 
in Category VI, B and two in Category VIII, A in which the 
ablative regularly occurs. This explains the apparently large 
proportion of ablatives in this category in Pliny. 


A. 

Quam with the nominative. 
IV, 8, 5: consulatum multo iuvenior quam ille sum consecu- 
tus. (See Category X.) 
VIII, 24, 6: longeque valentior amor ad optinendum quod 
velis quam timor. 
TX, 22, 3: pro hoc ego amico . . . non minus aeger animo 
quam corpore ille. (See Category V.) 
III, 21, 6: quid homini potest dari maius quam gloria et 
laus et aeternitas? This is an exception to Category XVI 
and the only instance where an exception is in favor of quam. 
III, 4, 9: mihi aeque iucunda erit simplicitas dissentientis 
quam conprobantis auctoritas. The aeque iucunda here is 
equivalent to non minus iucunda. Aeque ac would have 
been much more common in the Republican Period; aeque 
quam, according to the Thesaurus, occurring rarely, except 
in Plautus and prose writers from the Augustan Period on. 


B. 


The ablative appears after the comparative. 
I, 5, 15: timetur a pluribus, quod plerumque fortius amore est. 
I, 12, 11: florente re publica, quae illi omnibus suis carior 
erat. (See Categories VI, C; VII.) 
III, 1, 5: aut sermo libro potior. 
ΠΙ, 8, 2: titulis . . . qui sunt omnibus honoribus pul- 
chriores. (See Category VI, C.) ; 
III, 16, 13: videnturne haec tibi maiora illo, ‘Paete, non 
dolet’. (See Category VI, C.) 
IV, 15, 6: Asinius Bassus, iuvenis . . . ipso patre melior. 
(See Category VI, C.) 
IV, 25, 5: ubique vitia remediis fortiora. 
V, 1,1: legatum . . . modicum sed amplissimo gratius. 
(See Category VIII, A.) 
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V, 7, 2: mihi autem defuncti voluntas antiquior iure est. 

(See Category VI, B.) 

VI, 2, 6: an nos sapientiores maioribus nostris, nos legibus 

ipsis iustiores? (See Category VI, C.) 

VI, 16, 17: illic nox omnibus noctibus nigrior densiorque. 

(See Category VI, C.) 

VI, 20, 9: fulguribus illae et similes et maiores erant. Here 

fulguribus may serve a double function with similes and 

matores. 

VI, 24,5: factum . . . non quia minus illo clarissimo Arriae 

facto sed quia minor ipsa. (See Categories VI, B and C.) 

VII, 27, 2: offertur ei mulieris figura humana grandior 

pulchriorque. (See Categories VI, B; VIII, A.) 

VIII, 20, 4: color caerulo albidior, viridior et pressior. 

IX, 6, 3: apud vulgus, quod vilius tunica. 

IX, 26, 9: quid haec, breviora superioribus sed audacia 

paria? 

IX, 33, 4: puer quidam audentior ceteris. (See Category 

Via») 

X, 39, 6: quod est omni pecunia pretiosius. (See Category 

Vi, 69 

X, 41, 3: exploret sitne lacus altior mari. (See Category 

XI.) 

From this Category the following list of adjectives is col- 
lected, which lend additional support to Neville’s refutation of 
Landgraf’s theory (p. 42), “that apart from certain well-defined 
general categories (e.g., negatives, interrogatives equivalent 
to a negative, and proverbial phrases) the adjectives antiquior, 
interior, and posterior alone are followed by the ablative.” 
The adjectives are starred which are also found in Neville’s list: 
fortior, potior,* vilius, brevior. The examples in which these 
words occur belong under no other categories; in all the other 
illustrations the ablative might be explained on other grounds. 


XV. 


Sentences in which there is a universal negative usually have 
the ablative in the Republican Period, where the comparative 
adjective agrees with the nominative that constitutes the first 
term of the comparison. In Pliny there is but one exception 
to the use of the ablative in this Category, and that occurs in a 
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construction for which no parallel is cited in Republican 
Literature. (See IX, 37, 3, cited below.) 

The rule which is found in some grammars stating that the 
relative pronoun never has the guam construction after the 
comparative is considered unnecessary by Neville (page 43) 
on the ground that all the examples which can be cited to prove 
this rule come under the class of universal negatives, where the 
ablative is the regular construction. The only example found 
in Pliny which has an ablative of a relative pronoun, and has 
not a universal negative is: III, 16, 6: quo maius est... 
abdere lacrimas, operire luctum ... matrem agere, cited 
under Category XII. Although this, without supporting 
examples, would not be enough to challenge the theory that the 
universal negative can account for all occurrences of the ablative 
of the relative after the comparative, it at least suggests an 
exception. Such a possibility is, however, eliminated if the guo 
is given the interpretation suggested under Category XII; 
viz., an ablative of degree of difference. 

I, 22, 1: nihil est enim illo gravius, sanctius, doctius. 

II, 3, 5: quo genere hominum nihil aut sincerius aut simpli- 

cius aut melius. 

II, 3, 8: cognitionem, qua nulla est iucundior, nulla pul- 

chrior, nulla denique humanior. 

III, 1, 1: nihil est enim illo vitae genere distinctius. 

IV, 2, 8: quo mendacius nihil est. 

IV, 22, 3: Junius Mauricus quo viro nihil firmius, nihil 

verius. 

VI, 26, 2: generum quo melior fingi ne voto quidem potuit. 

Here the ne—quidem has the force of an absolute negative. 

IX, 5, 3: nihil est ipsa aequalitate inaequalius. (See Cate- 

gory XVIII.) 

ΙΧ, 32: nihil est enim aut pigrius delicatis aut curiosius 

otiosis. 

Three examples of the nine quoted above employ a nihil 

referring to a person, a usage common in Cicero’s Letters. 

In the following reference the guam is used in spite of the 
presence of the absolute negative, due to the fact that the 
second member of the comparison is absorbed into the relative 
pronoun. 

IX, 37, 3: nullum iustius genus reditus quam quod terra 

caelum annus refert. 
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VE: 


When the absolute negative idea is expressed in the form of a 
rhetorical question, the ablative usually follows the compara- 
tive, both in Republican Literature and in Pliny. 

I, 5, 1: vidistine quemquam M. Regulo timidiorem humi- 
liorem post Domitiani mortem? 
II, 13, 6: quid enim illo aut fidelius amico aut sodale iucun- 
dius? In this example amico and sodale seem to be predicate 
appositives. On page 41, Neville cites: F. IV. 10: ars 
tamen est dux certior quam natura, and adds the statement 
that the form of this sentence is unparalleled having a predi- 
cate appositive in a comparative sentence. In this example 
from Pliny, and in VI:17, 5, quoted below, we have illus- 
trations of predicate appositives in rhetorical questions, the 
comparative followed by the ablative in place of quam, 
which may be due to the fact that both are rhetorical ques- 
tions in form. 

III, 21, 6: quid homini potest dari maius quam gloria et laus 

et aeternitas? This is the only exception to this category for 

which there seems no plausible explanation. Moreover, in 

Pliny when the nominative has the comparative adjective in 

agreement, the ablative usually follows. (See Category 

XIV.) 

V, 14, 3: Cornuto autem quid melius, quid sanctius, quid in 

omni genere laudis expressius? 

VI, 17, 5: quamquam quis uno te reverentior huius operis, 

quis benignior aestimator? (See note on 11, 13, 6, above.) 

VI, 18, 2: quid enim precibus aut honestius piis aut effica- 

clus amantis? 

VII, 28, 2: quid enim honestius culpa benignitatis? 

VIII, 24, 7: nam quid ordinatione civilius, quid libertate 

pretiosius? 

IX, 26, 9: quid audentius illo pulcherrimo excessu? 

In seven of these citations, no verb is expressed. 

II, 3, 6: nam quid in senectute felicius quam quod dulcissi- 

mum est in iuventa? The quam is used in this example 

because of the fact that the second term is absorbed into 
the relative pronoun. 

In this category Neville states that for Republican Litera- 
ture very nearly 95% of the examples quoted have the ablative 
after the comparative. In Pliny, eight out of ten have the abla- 
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tive, and of the remaining two which take quam, one is capable of 
explanation. In five out of eight examples, the ablative stands 
before the comparative, the regular position, as shown by the 
citations from Republican writings. As in Category XV, the 
neuter is likewise found here, referring to persons. 


XVII. 


It is sometimes desirable to sum up a following infinitive 
(Neville, p. 58) or other modal construction that takes quam by 
a neuter pronoun; this pronoun is with one exception put in the 
ablative after the comparative. This is a construction which 
seems to have been employed by Cicero only; Pliny offers 
nothing parallel to it. 


XVIII. 

Proverbial expressions. 

From Republican Literature over fifty examples have been 
collected of proverbial expressions, Catullus being especially 
well represented in this category. It might be expected that, 
since the references in this paper are drawn from letters, many 
phrases of the /uce clarior, vita dulcior type would be used. But, 
as a matter of fact, Pliny’s Letters lack that very quality of 
spontaneity which would make such colloquial phrases common 
in Cicero’s Letters. 

But one example of this kind is found in Pliny: 

ΙΧ, 5, 3: nihil est ipsa aequalitate inaequalius. (See Cate- 
gory XV.) 

>: DS 

In the works of Lucretius, Varro, and Cicero are found 
twenty-eight examples of ‘‘alius, as subject of a comparative 
clause,” and referring “‘to a preceding alius as subject of the 
first term of comparison.”’ (Neville, p. 66.) The ablative occurs 
after the comparative. No example of this usage is found in 
Pliny. 

ΧΧ. 

In the literature of the Republican Period are found opi- 
nione, Spe, expectatione, voluntate, aequo, iusto, necessario, forming 
the second term of a comparison, in the sense of “more, less, 
greater than you expected” (p. 67). In Pliny none of these 
particular words occurs, but there is one example in which the 
ablative of the perfect passive participle solito is found, used 
substantively. This same word occurs in like construction in 
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Ovid: 4 Art. Am. 411: blandior solito; 5 Fast. 547: citius solito; 
15 Heroid. 47: plus solito; in Livy, 25, 7: visus sol rubere solito 
magis; and in Val. Flacc. 7, 66: solito superbior. (Forcellini.) 

II, 14, 14: sumus tamen solito rariores. 

A usage is found in Pliny which seems to take the place of 
the freer construction just mentioned, and is another indication 
of the tendency in Pliny to use a more stilted phraseology. 

I, 13, 16: his ex causis longius quam destinaveram tempus 

in urbe consumpsi. 

IX, 20, 2: vindemias . . . uberiores tamen quam expec- 
taveram colligo. 

X, 17, 2: contrariis ventis retentus tardius quam spera- 


veram ... intravi. In this example the adjective is replaced 
by the adverb tardius. (See Category XXII.) 
XXI. 


Construction with plus, minus, amplius, longius, when com- 
bined with numerals. 
Plus 


A. 
Followed by the ablative. No examples are found in Pliny. 


B. 
Followed by quam. 
VIII, 2, 4: qui pluris quam decem milibus emerant. (See 
Category XIII.) 
GC; 
Without influence upon the construction. No examples 
are found in Pliny under this heading. 


Amplius 


A. 
Followed by the ablative. 
X, 90, 1: est ab capite paulo amplius mille passibus locus 
suspectus et mollis. It is impossible to determine in this 
case whether the ablative is due to the comparative or 
whether it is an ablative of degree of difference. 


B. 
Followed by quam. 
V, 1, 9: ut non amplius apud te quam quarta (pars) reman- 
eret. (See Category XI.) 
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(: 


Without influence upon the construction. 
III, 5, 12: decem amplius versus perdidimus. 
V, 7, 3: huic quadringentorum milium paulo amplius ter- 
tiam partem denegem? 
The following reference cannot show the construction 
because the numeral is indeclinable: 
X, 39, 1: sestertium amplius centies hausit. 


Minus 


ἊΝ 


Followed by the ablative. 
VII, 24, 1: paulo minus octogensimo aetatis anno decessit. 
With other forms, as minores, and minoribus: 
X, 79, 4: qui minores triginta annis. 
X, 79, 4: minoribus annis triginta permisisset. (See Cate- 
gory XI.) Here it might be expected that after the dative 
form minoribus the quam construction would be used to 
avoid ambiguity. 
No other examples are found representing the construction 
after minus. 
For the sake of clearness the results of this classification 
may be summarized in the following table: 


Ablative Quam NoInfluence Doubtful Total 


τ ere orc sees. 0 1 0 0 1 
amplius....... 0 1 2 2 5 
MOMS 215. τ 3 0 0 0 3 

3 2 2 2 9 


On page 71, Neville states a theory to account for the fact 
that plus, and the other words which belong to the same class, 
do not influence the construction of the words which follow 
them. He states that if, as he proves on page 70, the ablative 
following plus is, without question, not an ablative of duration 
of time, but clearly an ablative of comparison, “‘we are forced to 
search for some other explanation than the usually accepted 
doctrine of parataxis for the sentence where plus has no in- 
fluence on the construction.” In addition he asserts that the 
ablative, since it was the earliest comparative construction, 
would be the form that would be used almost entirely with 
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numerals in the early period. Many cases would occur in the 
spoken language where the noun would be omitted and the 
comparative would be followed by the numeral alone, which, 
being indeclinable, could not indicate the case form. Frequent 
repetition of such a usage would in time remove the feeling 
that an ablative should occur, and thus would gradually develop 
the construction where the noun would appear in company 
with the numeral, but the case would be unaffected by the 
presence of the comparative. Such is Neville’s hypothesis. 

But it does not seem necessary to abolish what he refers to 
as the “accepted doctrine of parataxis”’ to explain the instances 
where quam does not influence the case which follows, even if 
we admit that the ablative which occurs after plus is essen- 
tially a comparative-ablative. If we are to extend the scope 
of the word parataxis, as Neville apparently does, to compre- 
hend all subordinate relations whether expressed by verbs or 
substantives, might not the sentences of the types, “twenty 
cities, (aye) more were fired,” (Bennett, Lat. Lang. p. 199) 
and “Χ has more than a hundred books,” (Neville, p. 71) be 
considered as successive developments, the first paratactic, and 
the second hypotactic? A number of instances of the paratactic 
order still survive, some of them from the earliest extant 
literature. Enn. Ann. 501; Cato, Agr. 150, 2; 49, 1: (Bennett’s 
Syntax of Early Latin; Vol. II); Cicero, Flacc. 26, 63: (Neville, 
p. 75); Tac. Ann. XII, 43; Livy X XIX, 32, 5: (Bennett’s Latin 
Language, p. 199). 

Since, therefore, the two usages exist side by side throughout 
the Literature, it seems not at all improbable that whether 
synchronous in origin, or representing successive phases of 
development, both may have established themselves in the 
language before the literary period and left their traces on 
subsequent usages. 

> ©. 4 UE 

General Adverbs. - 

The statement that, with very few exceptions, comparative 
adverbs are followed by quam in Republican Literature is 
equally true for Silver Latin as represented in Pliny’s Letters, 
with one doubtful exception, VII, 28, 2: where the manuscript 
reads: qui sunt tamen isti qui amicos meos melius norint?, but 
where Bipons, Mommsen and Miiller very plausibly conjecture 
“meos me melius norint’’. 
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The adverbs are arranged in order of frequency of occur- 
rence and the place is cited where the reference is found. 


Magis 


Magis occurs twenty-four times, fourteen times with nega- 
tives, and four times in the sense of potius: 

Wath nesatives: Κὶ 6, 3; 1, 20, 3; 1, 20, 5; Il, 4, 2; 11, 6,,7; 

ΠΕ 1 9 ὙΠ 5 2; V1, 16: 5: VE 273) VAL, 24, 

ΠῚ 1 bs VELL, 29. 1 2X, 26: 3: 

With the sense of potius: I, 8, 13; IV, 7, 7; IV, 9, 12; VI, 

29.25: 

Otheruses: Uf, 1 10: IE, 0: 539: 1V, 12, 7; VII, 6,7; VIII, 

ey FP UX, 15,1. 

Minus 

Minus occurs five times, always accompanied by a negative: 

ἘΠ 7} 20; tl 10, 4; 7; 1V, 10, 3; V, 6, 18. 


Potius 


Potius occurs three times: 
eto G6 415 48. 10; TX, 29, 2: 


Saepius 
Saepius occurs twice: 
EES 20, ὁ: VIL, 20, 3. 


Each of the following occurs but once, and those are starred 
which do not occur in the list for Republican Literature 
(Neville, page 83). 

ardentius,* VIII, 10, 3; diligentius, VII, 18, 5; frequentius,* 

Vo, Ὁ, intentius,* 1, 4, 2; melius, I, 21, 2; patientius,* 

VII, 20, 1; plus, II, 20, 6; rectius, II, 6, 5; religiosius,+ 

ie sollicitius, *I, 42> tardius,* X, 17,2. 


On page 84, Neville notes further a few examples of positives 
followed by the ablative, beginning with Plautus and repre- 
sented by Cicero. No such usage has been noted for Pliny, but 
two cases of alius followed by quam are cited: 

II, 4, 1: si pluribus pater tuus vel uni cuilibet alii quam mihi 

debuisset. 

X, 96, 8: nihil aliud inveni quam superstitionem pravam. 

Here, too, might be noted the use of aegue ut (Compare also 
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III, 4, 9, cited under Category XIV, A.) in place of the usual 
aeque ac: 

I, 20, 1: cui nihil aeque in causis agendis ut brevitas placet. 

One example occurs where secus is followed by quam in place 
of ac, as against two instances where ac occurs: 

III, 19, 8: cuius arca non secus ac mea utor. 

IV, 22,5: quo . . τ nonsecusactela . . . contorquebatur 

V, 6, 39: non secus ibi quam in nemore. 

Perinde ac also occurs in the sense of aeque ac: 

VI, 1, 1: desiderium absentium nihil perinde ac vicinitas 

acuit. 

IX, 20, 1: cum omnia nostra perinde ac nos ames. 

From Plautus on, down through the Literature, rare exam- 
ples are found of the genitive used after a comparative, a use 
which the jurists seem first to have popularized. (Schmalz: 
Lat. Gram. Syntax, Vol. II, p.385, note1.) The particular form 
of the construction used by Pliny is found in the phrase minor trig- 
inta annorum, which, according to Schmalz, (p. 363, note 4), was 
in use from the time of Varro. The usage Schmalz explains as 
being developed by analogy from such an expression as cum 
esset annorum decem, when he was ten years old, where annorum 
decem is a genitive of quality. He adds that the genitive 
annorum is common in phrases like natus decem annorum, which, 
according to Konjetzny (Arch. XV. 314), is a development by 
contamination of such constructions as natus annos and futt 
annorum. 

Priscian, (Gram. III, 175, 5), states: similiter dicitur minor 
viginti annorum ἥττων τοῦ τῶν εἴκοσι ἐτῶν, younger than one of 
twenty years, and Draeger (Syntax der Lateinischen Sprache, 
Vol. I, p. 566, 4) calls this usage the Greek genitive with the com- 
parative, although he suggests, (p. 494), that the guam may be 
understood with such phrases as these in question. Hence, from 
all these explanations, it is apparent that in phrases like minor 
triginta annorum, the genitive is an original genitive of quality 
unaffected by the presence of the comparative. 

It is interesting to note that the genitive and the ablative 
are both used in the same Letter after the comparative, as 
though from frequency of use the constructions had become 
interchangeable, and that possibly due to Greek influence, the 
genitive was developing side by side with the ablative into a 
common construction dependent upon the comparative. 
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This parallel development may have been assisted by the 
growing lack of differentiation between the original uses of the 
genitive and ablative of quality. 

There is one instance of this usage in Livy: 

Livy XXXVIII, 38, 15: minores octonum demum annorum. 

In Pliny the following examples occur: 

X, 79, 1, minor annorum triginta 

X, 79, 3, minor triginta annorum 

X, 79, 4, minores triginta annis 

X, 79, 4, minoribus annis triginta 

X, 80, minores duorum et viginti annorum 

X, 80, minores triginta annorum. 

On page 78, Neville quotes an example from Varro, among 
those in which the construction is not influenced by minus: 
R. R. II, 7, 1: minores trimae, maiores decem annorum, where 
the decem annorum, according to Schmalz, is one of the earliest 
uses of this particular type of the genitive after the compar- 
ative. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In order to show as clearly as possible where the construc- 
tions in Pliny’s Letters differ from those of the Republican 
Period, the same arrangement of categories is used in summing 
up the results of the investigation as that employed by Neville. 

I. Quam always occurs in Republican Literature when the 
comparative adjective is not in agreement with a nominative or 
an accusative as the first term of the comparison, with one 
exception. See Neville, p. 13, Aul. 810. 

Pliny agrees entirely with the usage of the earlier period. 

II. Quam regularly occurs in Republican Literature. 

a) When the second term of the comparison is modified by 
a clause. 

Two examples are found in Pliny, having a clause modifier 
of the second term, and both have the ablative. Two instances 
also occur where the clause modifies the first term and here like- 
wise the ablative is found. 

b) When either term is modified by a genitive of a noun, 
or of a pronoun, or by an adjective. 

There are nineteen examples in Pliny, which, with the excep- 
tion of three, take the adlative. 

c) When the comparative adjective is modified by an 
ablative of degree of difference or by a dative. 

In the case of the first of these conditions, fifty per cent. of 
the examples in Pliny are in agreement with the Republican 
usage. The second class where the comparative word is modi- 
fied by a dative is represented in Pliny by one example only, 
in which the ablative rather than the quam-construction is 
found. 

d) When the comparative is formed by magis. 

Pliny offers four examples which agree exactly with the 
above statement. 

e) When the comparative agrees with an accusative 
used as subject of an infinitive in a positive sentence. 

Here again Pliny follows the rule in the two examples which 
belong to this category. 
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f) When the comparative is an adverb excepting plus, 
amplius, minus, or longius with numerical expressions. 

The adverbs in Pliny follow this rule with but one doubtful 
exception. (See Category XXII: Epist. VII, 28, 2.) 

III. Quam or the ablative is used indifferently in Republican 
Literature. 

a) When the comparative agrees with an accusative, the 
object of the verb in a positive sentence. 

Pliny has nine examples, eight of which take the ablative. 

b) Where the adjective agrees with the first term in the 
nominative. 

In Pliny are found twenty-five examples, of which twenty 
are used with the ablative. Of these twenty, seventeen are 
cited under categories, which in the Republican Period would 
regularly require quam. 

IV. The ablative is used regularly in the Republican Period 
in, 

a) Universal negatives, whether of the nominative or accusa- 
tive type. 

Eleven examples of the nominative type are found in 
Pliny, all following the rule with one exception, which is 
capable of explanation. (See Category XV: Epist. IX, 37, 3.) 

Three examples occur of the accusative type. In one of 
these, one term of the comparison is neminem, which is followed 
by the relative pronoun in the ablative, according to Republican 
usage; one takes quam because the second member of the 
comparison is absorbed into the relative pronoun which follows. 

b) Rhetorical questions. 

Ten examples are recorded for Pliny, eight with the abla- 
tive, and two with quam, one of which can be satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

c) Proverbial expressions. 

Pliny has but a single example, which conforms to the 
Republican usage. . 

V. The ablative is always used in the Republican Period 
in the expressions: 

a) alius alio. 

No examples are found in Pliny. 

b) opinione, spe, expectatione, aequo, iusto. 

One instance of this type is found in Pliny with solito. 
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Table of Comparison of the constructions after the compara- 
tive in Republican Literature and in Silver Latin as represented 
by Pliny’s Letters. 

In Republican Literature In Pliny In Republican Literature In Pliny 


Quam Always Quam Regularly 
Categories 1. Quam Categories IV,I, a. Quam 
IJ. Quam VI, A. Abl. always 
100 f Quam ΥΙ, Β. Abl. reg. 
Vis Quam VIC: Abl. always 
VII. Abl. always X. Quam 50% 
VIII, A. ΑΡΙ. always XI. Quam 53% 
VIII, B. Quam XXII. Quam 
IX. Quam 
XII. Abl. always 
XII. Quam 
Ablative Always Ablative Regularly 
XV. Abl. always Ve Tb: None 
XVI. Abl. reg. IV, 2,b. ΔΒ]. reg. 
XVII. None 
XVIII. Abl. always 
XIX. None 
XX. Abl. always 
In Republican Literature In Pliny 


Either the guam-construction 
orjthe ablative. 
Categories IV. 2, a. (about equal in number) ΑΒ]. always 
XIV. (quam preferred) Abl. preferred 
XXJ. (more where comparative) Abl. preferred 
(has no influence) 


From this comparison, it may be seen that: a) where the 
comparative does not agree with the nominative or accusative 
of the first term; or b) when the comparative is formed by 
magis; or c) when the comparative word is an adverb, Pliny 
follows the Republican usage almost exactly, as he does also in 
his treatment of universal negatives, rhetorical questions and 
proverbial expressions. But, whereas in the Republican Period, 
the influence of modifiers is strong enough to keep the quam- 
construction in most cases, the usage in Pliny is decidedly in 
favor of the ablative in spite of the modifying element; and 
where quam or the ablative was used indifferently in Republi- 
can Literature, Pliny uses the ablative in the majority of cases. 

The tendency, therefore, as exemplified in Pliny’s Letters, 
seems to be toward a more extensive use of the ablative of 
comparison. 
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PREFACE 


In addition to evidence offered by his own extant fragmen- 
tary writings, certain items of information concerning Nicolaus 
Damascenus are to be found in Suidas’ Lexicon. It is known 
that he was born in Damascus about the year 64 8. C.; 
his parents were Antipater and Stratonice. He was a writer of 
comedies and of tragedies; his Universal History comprised one 
hundred and forty-four books; in philosophy he was a Peripa- 
tetic. He became a friend of Herod of Judaea, by whom he was 
introduced to Augustus in Rome prior to the year 8B. c. After 
Herod’s death four years later, he accompanied Archelaus, 
Herod’s son, to Rome, and after a somewhat protracted visit, 
he wrote, very probably at Apollonia, the Life of Augustus, 
which follows, in its present fragmentary form. The interest 
which attaches to the Life of Augustus lies in the fact that, 
through his friendship with Augustus, Nicolaus had access to 
material not available to other historians,—namely Augustus’ 
private memoirs; but by the same token it is evident that Nico- 
laus must have been very strongly biased in favor of his patron, 
and his work is by no means a reliable, impartial commentary. 
It is fairly certain that these memoirs formed the principal, if 
not the sole basis for chapters 1 to 18 and 28 to 31 of the Life 
of Augustus, but for chapters 19 to 27, which tell of the murder 
of Caesar and which are not so intimately concerned with his 
grand nephew, some other source must be sought. This has 
been attempted by W. Witte, in a Berlin University disserta- 
tion: ‘De Nicolai Damasceni Fragmentorum Romanorum 
Fontibus,’ 1900. It is suggested that Nicolaus referred to 
Asinius Pollio, Oppius, and a third unknown writer for this cen- 
tral section of the Life of Augustus. 

Chapters 1 to 15 are from Codex Turensis, excerpts made 
at the order of Constantinus Porphyrogenitus under the title 
‘Concerning Virtue and Vice’; chapters 16 to 31 are from Codex 
Escorialensis. In preparing the translation, the text of L. 
Dindorf, Historici Graeci Minores, Vol. 1, Leipzig 1870, has 
been used as a basis. Suggestions of K. Miiller, Fragmenta 
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Historicorum Graecorum, Vol. 3, Paris 1883, and of N. Piccolos, 
Nicolas de Damas, Vie de César, Paris 1850, have been found 
of value. In cases of variation in text among these editors, the 
preferred reading has been duly noted in the commentary; 
departures from their texts have also been noted. 
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ΒΙΟΣ ΚΑΙΣΑΡΟΣ 


Ὅτι εἰς τιμῆς ἀξίωσιν τοῦτον οὕτω προσεῖπον οἱ ἄνθρωποι, 
ναοῖς τε καὶ θυσίαις γεραίρουσιν, ἀνά τε νήσους καὶ ἠπείρους 
διῃρημένοι καὶ κατὰ πόλεις καὶ ἔθνη, τό τε μέγεθος αὐτοῦ τῆς 
ἀρετῆς καὶ τὴν εἰς σφᾶς εὐεργεσίαν ἀμειβόμενοι. δυνάμεως Yap 
καὶ φρονήσεως εἰς τὰ πρῶτα ἀνεὰλ θὼν οὗτος ὁ ἀνὴρ πλείστων 
μὲν ἦρξεν ἀνθρώπων τῶν διὰ μνήμης, μακροτάτους τε ὅρους 
ἐποιήσατο τῆς Ρωμαίων δυναστείας, εἴς τε τὸ βεβαιότατον 
οὐ τὰ φῦλα μόνον καὶ Ἑλλήνων καὶ βαρβάρων, ἀλλὰ καὶ αὐτὰς 
τὰς διανοίας κατεστήσατο τὸ μὲν πρῶτον σὺν ὅπλοις, μετὰ 
δὲ ταῦτα καὶ ἄνευ ὅπλων, ἐθελουσίους τε προσαγόμενος διὰ τὸ 
μᾶλλόν τι ἔνδηλος γίγνεσ θαι τῇ φιλαν θρωπίᾳ, ἔπεισεν ἑαυτοῦ 
ἀκροᾶσθαι, ὧν δὲ πρότερον οὐδὲ ὀνόματα ἠπίσταντο οἱ ἄνθρωποι 
οὐδὲ τινος ὑπήκοοι ἔγένοντο διὰ μνήμης, ἡμερωσάμενος ὁπόσοι 
ἐντὸς Ῥήνου ποταμοῦ κατοικοῦσιν, ὑπέρ τε τὸν ᾿Ιόνιον πόντον 
καὶ τὰ ᾿Ι[λλυριῶν γένη: Ilavvovious αὐτοὺς καὶ Δᾶκας καλοῦσιν. 
(Ζήτει ἐν τῷ Περὶ ἀνδραγα θημάτων.) 

Περὶ δὴ τούτου τοῦ ἀνδρὸς φρονήσεώς τε καὶ ἀρετῆς ἰσχὺν 
δεῖξαι ὁπόσον δύναται, τὰ μέν ἐκ τῆς πολιτείας ἥντινα ἐν τῇ πατ- 
ρίδι ἐπολιτεύσατο, τὰ δὲ κατὰ στρατηγίας μεγάλων πολέμων 
ἔγχωρίων τε καὶ ἀλλοεθνῶν, ἀγώνισμα μὲν ἀν θρώποις πρόκει- 
ται λέγειν καὶ γράφειν, ὡς ἂν εὐδοκιμοῖεν ἐν καλοῖς ἔργοις. 
καὐτὸς δ᾽ ἀφηγήσομαι τὰ πεπραγμένα, ἐξ ὧν οἷόν τε γνῶναι 
σύμπασι τὴν ἀλήθειαν. πρότερον δ᾽ αὐτοῦ τό τε γένος διέξειμι 
καὶ τὴν φύσιν, τοὺς τε γεννητάς, ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἦν, τήν τ᾽ ἐκ νηπίου 
τροφήν τε καὶ παίδευσιν, ἣ χρησάμενος τοσόσδε ἔγένετο. πατὴρ 
μὲν οὖν ἦν αὐτῷ Tacos ᾿Οκταούιος, ἀνὴρ τῶν ἐκ τῆς συγκλήτου. 
οἱ δὲ αὐτοῦ πρόγονοι, κατά τε πλοῦτον καὶ ἐπιείκειαν ὀνομασ- 
τότατοι γενόμενοι, ὀρφανῷ ὄντι ἐκείνῳ τὰ χρήματα ἐλίποντο᾽" 
καταστάντες δ᾽ ἐπίτροποι ταῦτα διεφρόρησαν᾽ ὁ δὲ τῶν πρὸς 
αὐτοὺς δικαίων ἀποστὰς τοῖς περιλειρθεῖσιν ἠρκεῖτο. 
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Men gave him this name! in view of his claim to honor; 
and, scattered over islands and continents, through city 
and tribe, they revere him by building temples and by 
sacrificing to him,? thus requiting him for his great virtue 
and acts of kindness toward themselves. For this man, 
having attained preéminent power and discretion, ruled 
over the greatest number of people within the memory of 
man, established the furthest boundaries for the Roman 
Empire, and settled securely not only the tribes of Greeks 
and barbarians, but also their dispositions; at first with 
arms but afterward even without arms, by attracting them 
of their own free will. By making himself known through 
kindness he persuaded them to obey him. The names of 
some of them men had never heard before, nor had they 
been subject within the memory of anyone, but he subdued 
them: all those that live as far as the Rhine* and beyond 
the Ionian Sea and the Illyrian peoples. These are called 
Pannonians and Dacians.t (See the work: ‘Concerning 
Brave Honest Deeds.’)® 

To set forth the full power of this man’s intelligence and 
virtue, both in the administration which he exercised at 
Rome and in the conduct of great wars both domestic and 
foreign, is a subject for competition in speech and essay, 
that men may win renown by treating it well. I myself 
shall relate his achievements, so that all can know the 
truth. First I shall speak of his birth and breeding, his 
parents, his nurture and education from infancy, by means 
of which he came to such an estate.’ 

His father was Gaius Octavius, a man of senatorial 
rank. His forebears, renowned for both wealth® and jus- 
tice, left their estates to him, an orphan, at their death.4 
His guardians® spent his money, but he remitting his just 
claims was satisfied with the remainder. 
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Ὅτι Καῖσαρ περὶ ἐννέα ἔτη μάλιστα γεγονὼς θαῦμά τε ov 
μικρὸν παρέσχε Ῥωμαίοις, φύσεως ἀκρότητα δηλώσας ἐν 

Ὁ e ͵ ‘ Lal 3 , A 9 , " 
τοιᾷδε ἡλικίᾳ, καὶ τοῖς ἀνδράσι πολὺς ἐγγίγνεται θόρυβος 
ἐν πολλῷ ὁμίλῳ δημηγοροῦντι. ἀπο θανούσης δ᾽ αὐτῷ τῆς τηθῆς, 
παρὰ τῇ μητρὶ ἐτρέφετο ᾿Ατίᾳ καὶ τῷ ταύτης ἀνδρὶ Φιλίππῳ 
Λευκίῳ, ὃς ἦν ἀπόγονος τῶν τὸν Μακεδόνα Φίλιππον κεχειρ- 

, \ \ na , e ~ «- A " 
ωὠμένων. παρὰ δὴ τῷ Φιλίππῳ ὁ Καῖσαρ ὡς παρὰ πατρὶ 

ia \ e , > ͵ " 9 , ‘ lal 
τρεφόμενος πολλὴν ὑπέφαινεν ἐλπίδα, ἤδη TE ἀξιότιμος Kal τοῖς 
ἥλιξιν ἐφαίνετο τοῖς εὐγενεστάτοις παισί καὶ συνήεσαν πρὸς 
αὐτὸν παμπλη θεῖς, οὐκ ὀλίγοι δὲ καὶ τῶν νεανίσκων, οἷς τὸ πράτ- 
Suny ͵ > , \ saa , t ͵ 
τειν Ov’ ἐλπίδος ἦν. προύπεμπον δὲ αὐτὸν πάμπολλοι ὁσημέραι 
καὶ μειρακίσκοι καὶ ἄνδρες καὶ ἥλικες παῖδες, εἴτε EY’ ἱππασίαν 
ἔξω τοῦ ἄστεως προῇει εἴτε παρὰ συγγενεῖς ἢ ἄλλους τινάς. 
ἤσκει γὰρ καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν τοῖς καλλίστοις ἐπιτηδεύμασι καὶ 
τὸ σῶμα ταῖς γενναίαις καὶ πολεμικαῖς μελέταις, καὶ διδασκόν- 
των θᾶττον αὐτὸς τὴν μάθησιν ἐπὶ τῶν ἔργων ἀπεδείκνυτο, ὥστε 
’ A lal ‘3 “ ᾿ \ “ ᾽ Ul 3 U 
ἀπὸ τοῦδε Kal ἐν TH πατρίδι πολὺν ζῆλον EveyKac Ba. ἐφειστή- 
\ ’ Lal ‘ «- \ t U > \ , 3 A 

κει δὲ αὐτῷ Kal ἡ μήτηρ Kal ὁ Ta’Tns ἀνὴρ Φίλιππος, ava 
πᾶσαν ἡμέραν πυνθανόμενοι παρὰ τῶν διδασκάλων τε καὶ 
ἐπιμελητῶν, ods παρακατέστησαν τῷ παιδί, ὅτι πράξειεν ἢ 
ὅποι πορευ θείη ἢ ὅπως διημερεύσειε, τάς τε διατριβὰς μεθ᾽ ὧν 
ποιήσαιτο. 

Ἔν δὲ τῷ κατασχόντι ταράχῳ τὴν πόλιν ὑπεκπέμπει ἥ τε 

t 5) , \ , pat) ” a , 

μήτηρ ’Aria καὶ Φίλιππος Καίσαρα εἴς τι τῶν πατρῴων 
χωρίων. κατέβαινε δὲ εἰς τὴν ἀγορὰν περὶ ἔτη μάλιστα γεγονὼς 
τετταρακαίδεκα, ὥστε ἀποθέσθαι μὲν αὐτὸν ἤδη τὴν περιπόρ- 
φυρον ἐσθῆτα, ἀναλαβεῖν δὲ τὴν καθαράν, σύμβολον οὖσαν 
τῆς εἰς ἄνδρας ἔγγραφῆς. περιβλεπόμενος δ᾽ ὑπὸ παντὸς τοῦ δήμου 
διά τεεὐπρέπειαν καὶ λαμπρότητα εὐγενείας ἔθυσε τοῖς θεοῖς καὶ 
ἐνεγράφη εἰς τὴν ἱερωσύνην εἰς τὸν Λευκίου Δομιτίου τόπον 
τετελευτηκότος. καὶ ὁ δῆμος μάλα προθύμως ἐχειροτόνησε. καὶ 
ὁ μὲν ἅμα τῇ μεταλλαγῇ τῆς ἐσ θῆτος καὶ τῇ καλλίστῃ τιμῇ κοσ- 
μηθεὶς ἔθυε. καίπερ δὲ κατὰ νόμον εἰς ἄνδρας ἔγγεγραμμένον 
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Octavius at the age of about nine years was an object 
of no little admiration to the Romans, exhibiting as he did 
great excellence of nature, young though he was; for he 
gave an oration! before a large crowd and received much 
applause from grown men. After his grandmother’s death 
he was brought up by his mother Atia® and her husband 
Lucius Philippus, who was a descendant of the conquerors 
of Philip of Macedonia.’ At Philippus’ house, as if at his 
father’s, Octavius was reared and showed great promise, 
already seeming to be treated with respect by his comrades, 
the children of highest birth. Many of them associated with 
him, and even not a few of the youths who had hopes to 
undertake affairs of state. Daily many lads, men, and boys 
of his own age attended him whether he rode on horseback 
outside of the town or went to the house of his relations or 
any other person; for he exercised his mind with the finest 
practices and his body with both genteel and warlike pur- 
suits; and more quickly than his teachers he himself applied 
his lesson to the facts in hand, so that for this reason also 
much praise redounded to him in the city. Both his 
mother and her husband Philippus took care of him, in- 
quiring each day from the instructors® and curators whom 
they had placed in charge of the boy what he had accom- 


plished, how far he had advanced, or how he had spent the 


day and with whom he had associated. 

At the time when the Civil War had laid hold on the 
city,! his mother Atia and Philippus quietly sent Octavius 
off to one of his father’s country places.” 

He entered the Forum, aged about fourteen, to put off 
the toga praetextata and assume the toga virilis, this being 
a token of his becoming registered as a man.* Then while 
all the citizens looked upon him, because of his comeliness 
and very evidently noble descent, he sacrificed to the gods 
and was registered in the sacred college in the place of 
Lucius Domitius, who had died. The people indeed had 
very eagerly elected® him to this position. Accordingly, he 
performed the sacrifice, adorned with the toga virilis and 
at the same time the honors of a very high priestly office.* 


for) 
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διεκώλυεν ἡ μήτηρ ἔξω τῆς αὐλείου θύρας χωρεῖν, πλὴν ὅποι Kal 
πρότερον, ὅτε παῖς ἦν, ἐφοίτα, δίαιτάν τε τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχειν ἐπη- 
νάγκαζε, κοιτάζεσ θαί τε ἔν θα καὶ πρότερον ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ δωματίῳ. 
νόμῳ τε μόνον ἀνὴρ ἦν, τά δ᾽ ἄλλα παιδικῶς ἐπεστατεῖτο. τῆς 
δὲ ἐσ θῆτος οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν ἐξήλλαξεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ τὴν πάτριον ἠμπεί- 
χετο. 

’"Egoira δὲ καὶ εἰς τὰ ἱερὰ ἐν ταῖς νομίμοις ἡμέραις νύκτωρ διὰ 
τὴν προσοῦσαν αὐτῷ ὥραν, ἅτε δὴ καὶ πολλὰς γυναῖκας ἐκμήνας 
εὐπρεπείᾳ καὶ λαμπρότητι γένους. ἐπιβουλευόμενος δὲ Tap’ 
αὐτῶν οὐδαμῇ ἐφαίνετο ἁλωτὸς ὦν, ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν ἡ μήτηρ ἀπή- 
ρυκεν αὐτοῦ φυλάττουσα καὶ οὐδαμόσε μεθιεῖσα, τὰ δὲ καὶ 
αὐτὸς ἤδη ἔννους dv, ἅτε εἰς τοὔμπροσθεν τῆς ἡλικίας προϊών. 
ἐνστὰσης δὲ τινος ἑορτῆς Λατίνης, ὁπότε καὶ τοὺς ὑπάτους εἰς 
ΓΛλβαν τὸ ὄρος ἀναβαίνειν ἔδει πατρίου θυσίας ἕνεκα, τοὺς δ᾽ 
ἱερεῖς διαδόχους αὐτῶν τῆς δικαιοδοσίας εἶναι, κα θίζει ἐπὶ τὸ 
βῆμα Καῖσαρ ἐν μέσῃ ἀγορᾷ. προσήεσαν δ᾽ ἄπλετοι ἄν θρωποι 
δικαιοδοσίας χάριν, πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ μηδενὸς πράγματος χάριν, 
θεωρίας ἕνεκα τοῦ παιδός᾽ ἀξειοθέατος γὰρ πᾶσιν ἦν, καὶ 
μάλιστα ἐν τῷ τότε σεμνότητα καὶ ἀξίωμα προσειληφώς. 

Καίσαρος δὲ ἤδη κεχειρωμένου μὲν τοὺς ἐν τῇ Εὐρώπῃ πολε- 
μίους, νενικηκότος δὲ καὶ περὶ Μακεδονίαν Πομπήιον, ἡρηκότος δ᾽ 
Αἴγυπτον, ἐπαναστρέφοντος δ᾽ ἔκ τε Συρίας καὶ τοῦ Εὐξείνου 
πόντου, μέλλοντος δ᾽ ἐπὶ Λιβύης χωρεῖν, ὡς τὰ λειπόμενα τοῦ 
ἐκεῖ καταστάντος πολέμου καθέλοι, βουλόμενος συστρατεύειν 
αὐτῷ ὁ νέος Καῖσαρ, ὡς καὶ πολεμίων ἔργων ἔμπειρος εἴη, ἐπεὶ 
no Gero ἐναντιουμένην ᾿Ατίαν τὴν μητέρα, οὐδὲν ἀντειπὼν ἠρέμα 
εἶχε. δῆλος δ᾽ HY καὶ ὁ πρεσβύτερος Καῖσαρ br’ εὐνοίας οὐδέπω 
βουλόμενος αὐτὸν στρατεύεσθαι, ὡς μὴ τὴν δίαιταν ἐν ἀσθενεῖ 
σώματι μεταβαλὼν τὴν ὅλην ἕξιν φαύλως διατεθείη. διὰ μὲν 
δὴ ταῦτα τῆς στρατείας παρελύετο. 

"Evel δὲ κἀκεῖνον τὸν πόλεμον κατεργασάμενος Καῖσαρ 
ἐπανῆλθεν εἰς Ρώμην, σφόδρα ὀλίγοις τῶν ὑποπεσόντων αἰχμα- 
λώτων συγγνοὺς διὰ τὸ τοῖς προτέροις αὐτοὺς μὴ σεσωφρονίσ- 
θαι πολέμοις, συνηνέχ θη τοιόνδε. ἦν εἰς τὰ μάλιστα Καίσαρι 
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Nevertheless, though he was registered as of age according 
to law, his mother would not let him leave the house other 
than as he did before, when he was a child, and she made 
him keep to the same mode of life and sleep in the same 
apartment as before. For he was of age only by law and 
in other respects was taken care of as a child. He did not 
change the fashion of his clothes, but continued to use the 
Roman garb.’ 

He went to the temples on the regular days, but after 
dark on account of his youthful charm, seeing that he 
attracted many women by his comeliness and high lineage; 
though often tempted by them he seems never to have been 
enticed. Not only did the watchful care of his mother, who 
guarded him and forbade his wandering, protect him but 
he too was prudent now that he was advancing in age. 
During the Latin festival when the consuls had to ascend 
the Alban Mount to perform the customary sacrifices,! 
the priests meanwhile succeeding to the jurisdiction of the 
consuls, Octavius sat on the tribunal in the centre of the 
forum.” And there came many people on legal business? 
and many on no business at all except for a sight of the 
boy; for he was well worth beholding especially when he 
assumed the dignity and honorable aspect of office. 

Caesar had by this time completed the wars in Europe,! 
had conquered Pompey in Macedonia,? had taken Egypt,’ 
had returned from Syria and the Euxine* sea, and was 
intending to advance into Libya® in order to put down what 
was left of war over there; and Octavius wanted to take 
the field with him in order that he might gain experience in 
the practice of war. But when he found that his mother 
Atia was opposed he said nothing by way of argument but 
remained at home. It was plain that Caesar, out of solici- 
tude for him, did not wish him to take the field yet, lest he 
might bring on illness to a weak body through changing 
his mode of life and thus permanently injure his health. 
For this cause he took no part in the expedition. 

After finishing that war also, Caesar returned to Rome,! 
having granted pardon to a very few of the captives who 
fell to him because they had not learned wisdom in the 
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τῷ νέῳ συνήθης καὶ φίλος ᾿Αγρίππας, ἐν ταὐτῷ τε παιδευθεὶς 
᾿ ᾿ « 4 e , U > 4 [2 

καί τινα ἔχων ὑπερβολὴν ἑταιρείας. τούτου ἀδελφὸς Κάτωνι 

n , , [2 A lel ἴω ͵ 
συνῆν, κατά τε φιλίαν σπουδαζόμενος καὶ τοῦ Λιβυκοῦ πολέμου 
κεκοινωνηκώς, τότε δ᾽ αἰχμάλωτος ἡρημένος. τοῦτον, οὐδέν 

Ld > Ul , 9 U 4 ’ “ 

πω πρότερον αἰτήσας Καίσαρα, ἐβούλετο μὲν ἐξαιτεῖσθαι, 
ὑπὸ δὲ αἰδοῦς ὥκνει, καὶ ἅμα ὁρῶν αὐτὸν ὡς διέκειτο πρὸς τοὺς 
“, ᾽ , lal 7 e t U 5] > A 
ἐν ἐκείνῳ τῷ πολέμῳ ἑαλωκότας. θαρρήσας δ᾽ οὖν ποτε ἤτησε 
καὶ ἔτυχεν. ἐφ᾽ οἷς περιχαρὴς ἦν τῷ αὑτοῦ φίλῳ τὸν ἀδελφὸν 
ἀνασεσωκώς᾽ ἐπῃνεῖτο δὲ καὶ ὑπὸ τῶν ἄλλων, εἰς οὐδὲν πρότερον 
καταθέμενος τὴν αὑτοῦ σπουδὴν καὶ ἔντευξιν ἢ εἰς ρίλου σωτηρίαν. 

Ἔκ τούτου τὰς θριαμβικὰς ἦγε πομπὰς Καῖσαρ τοῦ κατὰ 
Λιβύην πολέμου τῶν τε ἄλλων, os ἐπολέμησε. καὶ τὸν νέον 
Καίσαρα, υἱὸν ἤδη πεποιημένος, ὄντα δὲ τρόπον τινὰ καὶ φύσει 
διὰ τὸ ἀγχοτάτω τοῦ γένους εἶναι, ἐκέλευσε τῷ ἑαυτοῦ ἅρματι 
ἕπεσθαι, κόσμοις αὐτὸν στρατηγικοῖς ἀσκήσας, ὡς ἂν αὐτοῦ 
σύσκηνον ἐν πολέμῳ γεγονότα. ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ ἐν ταῖς θυσίαις 
καὶ ἐν ταῖς πρὸς τοὺς θεοὺς προσόδοις ἔγγύτατα ἵστη, τούς τε 
ἄλλους εἴκειν προσέταττεν αὐτῷ. καὶ ὁ μὲν ἤδη τὰς αὐτοκρατο- 
ρικὰς ἐφέρετο τιμάς, al δὴ μέγισται κατὰ τὸν Ρωμαίων νόμον 
= ‘ 4 3 iol / = ‘\ A e a“ ’ cal 
ἦσαν, Kal ζηλωτὸς ἐν TH πατρίδι ἦν. συνὼν δὲ ὁ παῖς αὐτῷ 
καὶ ἐν τοῖς θεάτροις καὶ ἐν πότοις, ὁρῶν τε φιλαν θρώπως 
ἑαυτῷ διαλεγόμενον οἷα τέκνῳ, καὶ μικρὸν ὅσον ἤδη τεθαρρηκώς, 

n ’ ‘ , ᾿ ͵ " “Ὁ , a“ 2 

πολλῶν αὐτοὺ δεομένων καὶ φίλων καὶ πολιτῶν αἰτεῖσθαι σφίσι 
παρὰ Καίσαρος ὧν ἕκαστοι ἐν χρείᾳ ἦσαν, ἐπιτηρῶν εὐκαιρίας 
μετὰ πάσης αἰδοῦς ἡτεῖτό τε καὶ κατώρθου, πλείστου τε ἄξιος 
πολλοῖς τῶν ἀναγκαίων ἔγένετο, ρυλαττόμενος τὸ μήτε ἀκαίρως 
παρακαλεῖν μήτ᾽ ἐκείνῳ προσάντως. καὶ ὁ μὲν οὐκ ὀλίγα 
ζώπυρα καὶ φιλανθρωπίας ἅμα καὶ φρονήσεως φυσικῆς 
ἀπεδείκνυτο. 

Βουλόμενος δ᾽ αὐτὸν ὁ Καῖσαρ καὶ ἔμπειρον τοῦ ἀγωνοθετεῖν 
ev ταῖς τοιαύταις χορηγίαις εἶναι, δυοῖν ὄντοιν θεάτροιν, τοῦ 
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earlier wars.2. Then the following incident occurred: There 
was a particular associate and friend of Octavius, Agrippa,® 
who had been educated at the same place and who was a 
very special friend of his. His brother was with Cato and 
treated with much respect; he had participated in the 
Libyan War, but was at this time taken captive. Although 
Octavius had never yet asked anything of Caesar he 
wanted to beg the prisoner off, but he hesitated because of 
modesty and at the same time because he saw how Caesar 
was disposed toward those who had been captured in that 
war. However, he made bold to ask it, and had his request 
granted. Thereupon he was very glad at having rescued 
a brother for his friend and he was praised by others for 
employing his zeal and right of intercession first of all for 
a friend’s safety. 

After this, Caesar celebrated his triumphs for the 
Libyan War and the others which he had fought;’ and he 
ordered the young Caesar, whom he had now adopted, and 
who was in a way a son even by nature, on account of 
the closeness of their relationship?, to follow his chariot, 
having bestowed upon him military decorations, as if he 
had been his aide in war. Likewise at the sacrifices and 
when entering the temples he stationed him at his side and 
he ordered the others to yield precedence to him. Caesar 
already bore the rank of Imperator, which was the highest 
according to the Roman usage,* and he was highly esteemed 
in the state. The boy, being his companion both at the 
theatre and at the banquets, and seeing that he conversed 
kindly with him, as if with his own son, and having by this 
time become somewhat more courageous, when many of 
his friends and citizens asked him to intercede for them 
with Caesar, in matters in which they were in need of aid, 
looking out for the opportune moment he respectiully 
asked and was successful; and he became of great value to 
many of his kinsfolk, for he took care never to ask a favor at 
an inopportune time, nor when it was annoying to Caesar. 
And he displayed not a few sparks of kindness and natural 
intelligence. 

Caesar wished Octavius to have the experience of di- 
recting the exhibition of theatrical productions (for there 
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᾽ « a Le) 39 ΑΒ ᾽ A 4 AI ’ ? ’ 
μέν Ῥωμαϊκοῦ, ἐν @ αὐτὸς παρὼν THY φροντίδα εἶχε, θατέρου 
δὲ Ἑλληνικοῦ, τούτου ἐπέτρεψεν ἐκείνῳ τὴν ἀγωνοθεσίαν. καὶ ὃ 
μὲν σπουδάζων ἐπιμέλειάν τε καὶ φιλανθρωπίαν ἀποδείξασθαι ἐν 
καυματώδεσι καὶ μακροτάταις ἡμέραις, οὐδαμοῦ τε ἀπιών, ἄχρι 
λύσειε τὴν θέαν, εἰς νόσον πίπτει, οἷα νέος καὶ πόνων ἀπείρατος. 
χαλεπῶς δὲ διακειμένου, πάντες μὲν ἐν φόβῳ ἦσαν, ἀγωνιῶντες 
εἴ τι πείσεται τοιαύτη φύσις, μάλιστα δὲ πάντων Καῖσαρ. 
διὸ πᾶσαν ἡμέραν ἢ αὐτὸς παρὼν αὐτῶ εὐθυμίαν παρεῖχεν ἣ 
φίλους πέμπων, ἰατρούς τε ἀποστατεῖν οὐκ ἐῶν. καί ποτε δειπ- 
νοῦντι ἤγγειλέ τις ὡς ἔκλυτος εἴη καὶ χαλεπῶς ἔχοι᾽ ὁ δ᾽ ἐκπηδή- 
σας ἀνυπόδητος ἧκεν, ἔνθα ἐνοσηλεύετο, καὶ τῶν ἰατρῶν ἐδεῖτο 
ἐμπαθέστατα μεστὸς ὧν ἀγωνίας, καὶ αὐτὸς παρεκάθητο" 

ἀνακτησάμενος δ᾽ αὐτὸν εὔθυμος ἔγένετο. 

ay \ 9> 39. , ’ Lal Ld \ 4 a , 
rel δ᾽ ἀνέσφηλεν ἐκ τῆς νόσου, διαπεφευγὼς μὲν τὸν κίνδυ- 
νον, ἀσθενῶς δ᾽ ἔτι διακείμενος τὸ σῶμα, στρατεύειν μὲν ἔδει 
Καίσαρα, ἔνθα διενοεῖτο τὸ πρότερον ἐπάγεσθαι καὶ τὸν παῖδα" 
τότε δ᾽ οὐχ οἷός τ᾽ ἦν διὰ τὴν προσπεσοῦσαν νόσον. καταλιπὼν 
δ᾽ οὖν αὐτοῦ πολλοὺς ἐπιμελητάς, ὡς δι᾽ ἀκριβοῦς διαίτης φυλάτ- 

ἮΥ Φ ‘ , > e , e , e ” ᾽ ‘ 5] 

τοιτο, Kai ἐντολὰς δούς, εἰ ῥωσθείη, ἕπεσθαί οἱ, ᾧχετο ἐπὶ TOV 

Ul e Ἁ lj rn ’ a rf 
πόλεμον. ὁ yap Μάγνου ἸΠομπηίου πρεσβύτατος mais, μέγα 
στράτευμα ἀθροίσας ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ παρὰ τὴν πάντων ἐλπίδα, 
διενοεῖτο ἐπαμῦναι τῷ πατρὶ καὶ τὴν ἐκείνου ἧτταν ἀναμαχέ- 
σασθαι, εἰ δύναιτο. ὑπολειφθεὶς δ᾽ ἐν τῇ Ῥώμῃ Καῖσαρ, πρῶτον 
μὲν τοῦ σώματος ἐγκρατέστατα ἐπεμελήθη καὶ ταχὺ ἀνερρώσθη, 
ἔπειτα δὲ τὴν ἔξοδον ἐκ τῆς πατρίδος ἐποιεῖτο ἐπὶ τὴν στρατιὰν 

\ A “a , > ld ὃ 2 ‘ ’ A 9 td a“ 

κατὰ Tas TOD θείου ἐντολάς. οὕτω yap αὐτὸν ἐκάλει. πολλῶν 


“- 


δ᾽ αὐτῷ συνεκδημεῖν σπουδαζόντων διὰ τὸ μέγεθος τῆς ἐν αὐτῷ 
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were two theatres,! the one Roman, over which he himself 
had charge, and the other Greek). This he turned over to 
the care of Octavius. The latter, wishing to exhibit inter- 
est and benevolence in the matter, even in the hottest and 
longest days, never left his post before the end of the play; 
with the result that he fell ill, for he was young and unaccus- 
tomed to toil. Being very ill, every one felt considerable 
apprehension regarding him, lest a constitution such as his 
might suffer some mishap, and Caesar most of all. Ac- 
cordingly, every day he either called himself and encour- 
aged him or else sent friends to do so, and he kept physi- 
cians in continuous attendance. On one occasion word was 
brought to him while he was dining that Octavius was in a 
state of collapse and dangerously ill. He sprang up and 
ran barefooted to the place where the patient was, and in 
great anxiety and with great emotion questioned the 
physicians, and he sat down by the bedside himself. When 
Octavius’ full recovery? was brought about he showed 
much joy. 

While Octavius was convalescent, still weak physically 
though entirely out of danger, Caesar had to take the field 
on an expedition! in which he had previously the intention 
of taking the boy. This however he could not now do on 
account of his attack of sickness. Accordingly, he left him 
behind in the care of a number of persons who were to take 
particular charge of his mode of life; and giving orders 
that if Octavius should grow strong enough, he was to 
follow him, he went off to the war. The eldest son of 
Pompeius Magnus had got together a great force? in a short 
time, contrary to the expectations of everyone, with the 
intention of avenging his father’s death, and, if possible, of 
retrieving his father’s defeat. Octavius, left behind in 
Rome, in the first place gave his attention to gaining as 
much physical strength as possible, and soon he was suff- 
ciently robust. Then he set out from home toward the 
army, according to his uncle’s instructions (for that is what 
he called him). Many were eager to accompany him on 
account of his great promise but he rejected them all, even 
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ἐλπίδος, πάντας παρωσάμενος Kal THY μητέρα αὐτήν, τοὺς ὠκυτά- 
Tous τῶν οἰκετῶν καὶ ἐρρωμενεστάτους ἐκλεξάμενος συνέτεινε 
τὴν πορείαν, καὶ ἀπίστῳ ταχει χρησάμενος διέδραμε τὴν μακρὰν 
ὁδόν, σὐνεγγύς τε ἦν Καίσαρι, διαπεπολεμηκότι ἤδη τὸν σύμπαν- 
τα πόλεμον ἐν μησὶν ἑπτά. 

᾿Αφικόμενος δ᾽ εἰς Ταρρακῶνα ἀπιστίαν παρέσχεν ὅπως 
ἀφίκοιτο ἐν τοσῷδε πολέμου ταράχῳ. οὐχ εὑρὼν δὲ ἐνταῦθα 
Καίσαρα, πλείω πόνον καὶ κίνδυνον εἶχεν: ἀφίκετο δὲ εἰς 
Ἰβηρίαν πρὸς Καίσαρα περὶ πόλιν Καλπίαν. καὶ ὁ μὲν οἷα 
τέκνον περιβαλὼν διά τε τὸ νοσοῦντα καταλελοιπέναι καὶ ἐκ 
πολλῶν πολεμίων καὶ λῃστηρίων περισεσωσμένον ὁρᾶν ἀδοκήτως 
ἠσπάζετο καὶ οὐδαμῇ μεθίει ὁμοδίαιτόν τε εἶχεν᾽ ἐπήνει δ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ καὶ τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν ἅμα καὶ σύντασιν, ὡς πρῶτος τῶν ἐκ 
τῆς Ῥώμης ἐξεληλυθότων ἧκεν. ἐπιμελὲς δ᾽ ἐποιεῖτο πρὸς 
αὐτὸν διαλεγόμενον ὑπὲρ πολλῶν ἀνακρίνειν, ἀποπειρώμενος 
αὐτοῦ τῆς διανοίας. ὁρῶν δὲ εὔστοχον καὶ εὐσύνετον καὶ βραχυ- 
λόγον, αὐτά τε ἀποκρινόμενον τὰ καιριώτατα, ἔστεργε καὶ 
ὑπερησπάζετο. ἐκ τούτου πλεῖν ἔδει ἐπὶ Καρχηδόνος προσταχ- 
θὲν δ᾽ αὐτῷ ἐμβαίνειν εἰς τὴν αὐτὴν Καίσαρι ναῦν σὺν πέντε 
δούλοις αὐτὸς ὑπὸ φιλοστοργίας καὶ τρεῖς ἑταίρους πρὸς τοῖς 
δούλοις ἐνεβίβασε, καὶ ἐδεδίει μὴ τοῦτο γνοὺς Καῖσαρ ἐπιμέμ- 
ψαιτο. τοὐναντίον 6’ ἔγένετο᾽ ἥσθη γὰρ ἐκεῖνος ἐπὶ τῷ εἶναι 
φιλέταιρον, καὶ ἐπήνεσεν, ὅτι ἀεὶ βούλεται παρεῖναι αὐτῷ τοὺς 
πάντων ἐπόπτας ἐσομένους ἄνδρας καὶ ἀρετῆς ἐπιμελουμένους, 
πρόνοιάν τε οὐ μικρὰν χρηστῆς δόξης ἐν τῇ πατρίδι ἤδη ποιοῖτο. 

ἯΗκε δ᾽ οὖν εἰς τὴν Καρχηδόνα Καῖσαρ, ws τοῖς χρήἤζουσιν 
ἐντευξόμενος. πολλοὶ δὲ συνεληλύθεσαν, οἱ μὲν δικαιοδοσίας 
χάριν περὶ ὧν εἶχον ἀμφιβόλων πρός τινας, οἱ δὲ οἰκονομίας 
πολιτικῆς, οἱ δ᾽ ὅπως ἂν τὰ ἀθλα τῶν ἠνδραγα θημένων λάβοιεν 
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his mother herself, and selecting the speediest and strongest 
of his servants he hastened on his journey and with in- 
credible dispatch he covered the long road and approached 
Caesar, who had already completed the whole war in the 
space of seven months. 

When Octavius reached Tarraco it was hard to believe 
that he had managed to arrive in so great a tumult of war. 
Not finding Caesar there, he had to endure more trouble 
and danger. He caught up with Caesar in Spain near the 
city of Calpia.t_ Caesar embraced him as a son and wel- 
comed him, for he had left him at home, ill, and he now 
unexpectedly saw him safe from both enemies and brigands. 
In fact, he did not let him go from him, but he kept him at 
his own quarters and mess. He commended his zeal and 
intelligence? inasmuch as he was the first of those who had 
set out from Rome to arrive. And he made the point of 
asking him concerning many things in the course of their 
conversation, for he was anxious to make a trial of his 
understanding; and finding that he was sagacious, intel- 
ligent, and concise in his replies and that he always answered 
to the point, his esteem and affection for him increased. 
After this they had to sail for Carthago Nova, and arrange- 
ments were made whereby Octavius embarked in the same 
boat as Caesar, with five slaves, but, out of affection, he 
took three of his companions aboard in addition to the 
slaves, though he feared that Caesar would be angry when 
he found this out. However, the reverse was the case, 
for Caesar was pleased in that Octavius was fond of his 
comrades and he commended him because he always liked 
to have present with him men who were observant and who 
tried to attain to excellence; and because he was already 
giving no little thought to gaining a good reputation at 
home. 

Caesar duly arrived at Carthago Nova, intending to 
meet with those who were in need of him. A great many 
came to see him, some for the purpose of settling any 
differences they might have with certain persons, others 
because of matters of civil administration, others in order 
to obtain the rewards for deeds of courage which they had 
performed. Regarding these matters he gave them audi- 
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\ ee ay 2 ” e ld a 
περὶ ὧν ἐνέτυχεν. ἄλλοι TE ἡγεμόνες πλεῖστοι συνελη- 
λύθεσαν. προσφεύγουσι τῷ Καίσαρι καὶ Ζακύνθιοι μεγάλα 
9 Ul ww N , , - 4 / [2 
ἐγκλήματα ἔχοντες καὶ δεόμενοι βοηθείας. ὁ δὲ τούτων προΐ- 
στη τε καὶ διαλεχθεὶς ἄριστα πρὸς Καίσαρα ἐν φανερῷ τῶν τε 

᾽ a ᾽ ‘ > , ι , 92g) τον t ͵ 
αἰτιῶν αὐτοὺς ἀπήλλαξε καὶ προύπεμψεν ἐπ᾽ οἴκου ἡδομένους τε 
καὶ πρὸς πάντας αὐτὸν ὑμνοῦντας σωτῆρά τε ὀνομάζοντας. ἐν- 

“ " , , a 2? ΠΩ 
τεῦθεν πολλοὶ συνέρρεον προστασίας δεόμενοι, οἷς πλείστου 
” r “ \ L \ 2 U - Σ 9 a 
ἄξιος γενόμενος, τῶν μὲν διέλυε τὰ ἔγκλήματα, οἷς δ᾽ ἠτεῖτο 
δωρεάς, ods δ᾽ εἰς ἀρχὰς προῆγε. πάντες τε ἀνὰ στόμα εἶχον 
THY τε ἡμερότητα καὶ φιλανθρωπίαν καὶ τὴν ἐν ταῖς ἐντεύξεσι 

, pet \ o , * * 
φρόνησιν. αὐτὸς μὴν Καῖσαρ εὐλα * *. 

* * ἀργυροῦ κατὰ τὰ πάτρια, οὔτε μεθυσκομένοις 
νεανίσκοις παρεῖναι οὔτε πλείω χρόνον συμποσίῳ παραγε- 
νέσθαι ἄχρι ἑσπέρας, οὐδὲ μέντοι δειπνεῖν πρὸ δεκάτης ὥρας, 
ἔξω Καίσαρος ἢ Φιλίππου ἢ τοῦ γήμαντος αὐτοῦ τὴν ἀδελφὴν 
Μαρκέλλου, ἀνδρὸς σωφρονεστάτου καὶ Kat’ εὐγένειαν ἀρίστου 
Ῥωμαίων. αἰδῶ δ᾽, ἣν πρέπειν ἄν ῇ ade ἡλικί 

μ : , ἣν mp av τις TH τοιᾷδε ἡλικίᾳ 
«- , Ὶ A “ " ᾿ “Ὁ 9 lal A / A 
ὑπολάβοι, διὰ TO ταῖς ἄλλαις ἀρεταῖς ἐν TH μετὰ ταύτην THY 
χώραν ὑπὸ τῆς φύσεως ἀποδεδόσθαι, διαφανέστατα ἐν ἔργοις 
9 rt ’ Lol , , ‘ ial A ’ nw ’ A 
ἐδήλου ἐν τῷ βίῳ παντί. διὰ τοῦτο καὶ μάλιστα Καῖσαρ αὐτὸν 
περὶ πολλοῦ ἐποιήσατο, καὶ οὐχ, ὥσπερ οἴονταί τινες, διὰ τὸ 
γένος μόνον. ἔγνω μὲν οὖν καὶ πρότερον παῖδα ἀποδεῖξαι, δεδιὼς 
δὲ μὴ ἐλπίδι τοσαύτης τύχης ἐπαρθείς, ὃ φιλεῖ τοῖς εὐδαιμόνως 
τρεφομένοις ἕπεσθαι, ἐκλάθοιτο ἀρετῆς καὶ ἐκδιαιτηθείη, συνέκ- 
ρυψε τὴν γνώμην, ἐν δὲ ταῖς διαθήκαις αὐτὸν υἱοῦται, ἄπαις ὧν 
ἀρρένων παίδων, καὶ κληρονόμον ἀποδείκνυσι τῆς τύχης πάσηξ᾽ 
τετάρτην δὲ μοῖραν τῶν χρημάτων τοῖς ἄλλοις διένειμε φίλοις 
τε καὶ ἀστοῖς, ὅπερ ὕστερον ἔγένετο δῆλον. 

᾿Ἐδεήθη δὲ συγχωρῆσαι αὐτῷ παρὰ τὴν μητέρα ἐλθεῖν εἰς 
τὴν πατρίδα, καὶ δόντος ᾧχετο. ὡς δ᾽ ἧκεν οὐχ ἑκὰς Ῥώμης 
εἰς ᾿Ιάνουκλον, ὑπήντησεν αὐτῷ σὺν πολλῷ πλήθει ἀνθρώπων 
ὁ λεγόμενος Τ᾿ αἴου Μαρίου παῖς, σπουδάζων εἰς τὸ γένος ἐγγρα- 
φῆναι, καί τινας γυναῖκας προσειληφὼς τῶν Καίσαρος, ai ἐμαρ- 
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ence. Many other officers had congregated there also. 
The Saguntini came to Octavius asking for assistance, for 
there were a number of charges against them. He acted 
as their spokesman, and speaking before Caesar skillfully 
secured their release from the charges. He sent them home 
delighted, singing his praises to everyone and calling him 
their savior. Thereupon many people approached him, 
asking for his patronage, and he proved of considerable 
value to them. Some he relieved of the charges brought 
against them, for others he secured rewards, and he 
placed still others in offices of state. His kindness, human- 
ity, and the prudence he had revealed at these gatherings 
were subjects of comment to all. In fact, Caesar himself 
cautiously....! 

....0f silver, according to the ancestral custom;! nor to 
associate with young fellows who drank freely, nor to re- 
main at banquets till nightfall, nor to dine before the 
tenth hour, except at the house of Caesar or Philippus or 
Marcellus,? his sister’s husband, a man of sobriety and of 
the best Roman descent. Modesty, which one might 
assume was fitting for one of that age (for nature has 
assigned it an earlier place than the other virtues) was 
apparent in his actions and continued during his whole 
life. Therefore Caesar made much of him and not as 
some think, entirely because of relationship. Some time 
before he had decided to adopt him, but fearing that 
elated at the hope of such good fortune, as those usually 
are who are brought up in wealth, he might become for- 
getful of virtue and depart from his accustomed mode of 
life, Caesar concealed his intention but he adopted him as 
son in his will* (for he had no male children of his own) 
and made him residuary legatee of his entire estate, after 
bequeathing one fourth of his property to friends and 
townsmen, as was afterwards known. 

Octavius asked permission to go home to see his mother, 
and when it was granted, he set out. When he reached the 
Janiculan hill near Rome, a man who claimed to be the 
son of Gaius Marius came with a large crowd of people to 
meet him.’ He had taken also some women who were 
relatives of Caesar, for he was anxious to be enrolled in the 
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τύρουν αὐτῷ τὴν εὐγένειαν. οὔτε μὴν ᾿Ατίαν ἔπεισεν οὔτε THY 
ταύτης ἀδελφὴν καταψεύσασθαι τοῦ σφετέρου οἴκου προσῆπτο 
yap τὸ γένος τοῦ γένους τὸ Καίσαρός τε καὶ τὸ Μαρίου, τῷ γε 
μὴν νεανίσκῳ ἐκείνῳ οὐδὲν προσῆκον ἦν. ὃς τότε σὺν πολλῷ 
πλήθει ὑπαντιάσας ἐσπούδαζε προσλαβεῖν καὶ τὴν τοῦ νέου 
Καίσαρος γνώμην εἰς τὴν τοῦ γένους ἔγγραφήν. πολλὴ δ᾽ 
ἐγένετο σπουδὴ καὶ τῶν συνόντων αὐτῷ πολιτῶν, πειθομένων 
εἶναι παῖδα Μαρίου. Καῖσαρ δ᾽ ἐν ἀπορίᾳ δεινῇ γενόμενος 
ἐσκόπει τί χρὴ ποιεῖν: τό τε γὰρ ἀσπάζεσθαι ὡς συγγενῆ, ὃν 
οὐκ ἤδει ὁπόθεν εἴη οὐδ᾽ ἡ μήτηρ αὐτῷ συνεμαρτύρει, χαλεπὸν 
ἦν τό τε διωθεῖσθαι τὸν νεανίσκον καὶ τὸ σὺν αὐτῷ πλῆθος τῶν 
πολιτῶν, ἄλλως τε καὶ αἰδοῦς ὄντι μεστῷ, πολλὴν δυσχέρειαν 
εἶχεν. ἀποκρίνεται γοῦν, ἠρέμα διωσάμενος τὸν ἄνθρωπον, 
ὅτι Καῖσαρ εἴη τοῦ γένους αὐτοῖς ἡγεμών, καὶ τῆς πατρίδος 
προστάτης, συμπάσης τε τῆς Ῥωμαίων ἀρχῆς" δεῖν οὖν ὡς 
ἐκεῖνον βαδίζειν καὶ διδάσκειν περὶ τῆς συγγενείας, καὶ εἰ μὲν 
πείσειεν, ὑπάρχειν εὐθὺς αὐτῷ καὶ σφᾶς τούς τε ἄλλους οἰκείους 
πεπεισμένους εἰ δὲ μή, οὐδὲν αὐτοῖς εἶναι κοινώνημα πρὸς 
αὐτόν. ἐν δὲ τῷ μεταξύ, πρὶν ἢ Καίσαρα τοῦτο γνῶναι, μήτε 
προσιέναι πρὸς αὐτὸν μήτε ὡς παρὰ συγγενοῦς τι ἐπιζητεῖν 
τῶν δικαίων. ταῦτα ἐμφρόνως ἀποκρινόμενον καὶ οἱ συμπαρόν- 
τες ἐπήνουν, οὐδὲν δὲ ἧττον ὁ νεανίσκος συμπρούπεμψεν αὐτὸν 
ἄχρι τῆς οἰκίας. 

Ὡς δ᾽ ἧκεν εἰς Ρώμην, κατάγει πλησίον τῆς Φιλίππου οἰκίας 
καὶ τῆς μητρός, καὶ τὴν δίαιταν εἶχε σὺν ἐκείνοις, καὶ οὐκ ἄνευ 
τούτων διῆγε, πλὴν εἰ μή ποτε αὐτὸς τῶν ἡλικιωτῶν τινας βού- 
λοιτο ἑστιᾶν᾽ τοῦτο δὲ σπάνιον ἦν. διατρίβων δ᾽ ἐν τῇ πόλει, 
ὑπὸ τῆς βουλῆς ἀποδείκνυται εἶναι τῶν πατρικίων. 

“Ore ἔνηφε καὶ ἔγκρατῶς διῆγεν ὁ νέος Καῖσαρ. θαυμαστὸν 
δέ τι κἄλλο συνήδεσαν αὐτῷ οἱ φίλοι: ἐπ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν γὰρ ὅλον 
ἐν τοιᾷδε ἡλικίᾳ, ἐν ἣ μάλιστα σφριγῶσιν οἱ νέοι, καὶ τούτων δ᾽ 
ἔτι μᾶλλον οἱ εὐτυχεῖς, ἀφροδισίων ἀπείχετο, φωνῆς ἅμα καὶ 
ἰσχύος προνοῶν. [Τέλος τῆς Ἱστορίας Νικολάου Δαμασκηνοῦ 
καὶ τοῦ βίου Καίσαρος τοῦ νέου. Περὶ ἀρετῆς καὶ κακίας. 
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family, and they testified to his descent. He did not suc- 
ceed in persuading Atia at all, nor her sister, to make any 
false statement concerning their family; for the families of 
Caesar and Marius were very close,? but this young man was 
really no relative whatever. So then, he came up to the 
young Caesar with a great multitude and tried to gain his 
authority also for being enrolled in the family. The 
citizens who accompanied him were also earnestly per- 
suaded that he was Marius’ son. Octavius was in quite a 
quandary and began to consider what he should do. It 
was a difficult thing to greet a stranger as a relative, one 
whose origin he did not know, and for whom his mother 
did not vouch; and on the other hand, to repudiate the 
youth and the crowd of citizens with him would be very 
difficult particularly for one so modest as he. Accordingly 
he quietly answered and dismissed the fellow, saying that 
Caesar was the head of their family, and the chief of the 
state and of the whole Roman government. He should 
therefore go to him and explain to him the kinship, and if 
he convinced Caesar, then both they and the other rela- 
tions would accede to his decision quite convinced; other- 
wise there could be no ground for their connection with 
him. In the meanwhile, until Caesar decided, he should 
not come to Octavius nor ask for anything that might be 
expected of a relative. Thus sensibly he answered and 
everyone there commended him; nevertheless the young 
fellow followed him all the way home. 

When he arrived in Rome he lodged near the house of 
Philippus and his mother and passed his time with them, 
seldom leaving them, except at times when he wished to 
invite some of his young friends to dine with him; but that 
was not often. While he was in the city, he was declared 
a patrician by the senate.! Octavius lived soberly and in 
moderation; and his friends knew of something else about 
him that was remarkable. For an entire year at the very 
age at which youths, particularly those of wealth, are most 
wanton, he abstained from sexual gratification out of 
regard for both his voice and his strength. (End of the 
history of Nicolaus Damascenus and of the life of the 
young Caesar. Concerning virtue and vice.)? 
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"Ort ὁ νέος Καῖσαρ τρίτον ἄγων ἐν τῇ Ῥώμῃ μῆνα ἐνταῦθα 
λοιπὸν παρεπεδήμει, ζηλούμενος μὲν ὑπὸ τῶν ἡλίκων καὶ φίλων, 
θαυμαζόμενος δὲ ὑπὸ τῶν ἐν τῇ πόλει πάντων, ἐπαινούμενος δ᾽ 
ὑπὸ τῶν παιδευτῶν. τετάρτῳ δὲ μηνὶ ἧκεν ἐκ τῆς πατρίδος 
πεμφθεὶς ὑπὸ τῆς μητρὸς ὡς αὐτὸν ἀπελεύθερος τεταραγμένος 
καὶ πολλῆς ἀθυμίας μεστός, ἐπιστολὴν κομίζων, ἐν ἣ ἔγέεγραπτο 
ὡς Καῖσαρ μὲν ἐν τῇ συγκλήτῳ ἀποθάνοι ὑπὸ τῶν περὶ Κάσσιον 
καὶ Βροῦτον. ἠξίου δὲ τὸν παῖδα ἐπανελθεῖν ὡς αὐτήν᾽ ἀγνο- 
εἶν γὰρ ἔφη καὐτὴ τἀπὸ τοῦδε ἐσόμενα᾽ δεῖν δὲ ἤδη ἄνδρα 
γίγνεσθαι, καὶ γνώμῃ τε ἃ χρὴ φρονεῖν καὶ ἔργῳ πράττειν, 
ἑπόμενον τῇ τύχῃ τε καὶ τοῖς καιροῖς. τοιαῦτα ἐδήλου τὰ παρὰ 
τῆς μητρὸς γράμματα. ὅμοια δὲ καὶ ὁ ταῦτα κομίζων ἀπήγγελ- 
ev’ ἔφη τε ὡς παραχρῆμα Καίσαρος ἀναιρεθέντος πεμφθείη 
καὶ οὐδαμῇ διατρίψειεν, ὡς θᾶττον ἔχοι μαθὼν τὰ γενόμενα 
βουλεύσασθαι περὶ αὐτῶν: μέγαν δ᾽ εἶναι τὸν κίνδυνον τοῖς 
τοῦ ἀνῃρημένου συγγενέσι, ὃν δεῖ πρῶτον σκοπεῖν ὅπως 
διαφεύξεται: οὐ μικρὰν γὰρ εἶναι μερίδα τὴν τῶν σφαγέων, 
οἱ τοὺς Καίσαρος ἔλαὐνουσί τεκαὶ ἀναιροῦσι. ταῦτα ἀκούσαντες, 
ἐν πολλῷ θορύβῳ ἦσαν, μέλλοντες ὅσον οὔπω δειπνήσειν. ταχὺ 
δ᾽ ἡ φήμη καὶ τοῖς ἔξω διήγγελλε καὶ av’ ἅπασαν ἐφοίτα τὴν 
πόλιν τἀκριβὲς μὲν οὐ δηλοῦσα, ὅτι μέντοι κακόν τι μέγα εἴη 
προσπεπτωκός. συνήεσαν γοῦν πολλοὶ περὶ ἄκραν ἑσπέραν 
σὺν φωτὶ τῶν πρώτων ᾿Απολλωνιατῶν, διαπυνθανόμενοι ὑπ᾽ 
εὐνοίας ὅ, τι εἴη τὸ ἠγγελμένον. βουλευομένῳ δὲ Καίσαρι 
μετὰ τῶν φίλων ἔδοξε χρῆναι τοῖς ἐπιρανεστάτοις δηλῶσαι, τὸ 
πλῆθος δὲ ἀποπέμψασθαι. καὶ ἐπεὶ ταῦτα ἔπραξαν, μόλις 
μὲν ἀπῆλθεν ὁ ὄχλος πεισθεὶς ὑπὸ τῶν πρώτων, καιρὸν δ᾽ ἔσχε 
Καῖσαρ περὶ τῶν ὅλων βουλεύσασθαι μετὰ τῶν φίλων, πόρρω 
τῆς νυκτὸς ἤδη διεληλυθυίας, ὅ, τι ποιητέον εἴη καὶ ὅπως 
χρηστέον τοῖς πράγμασιν. πολλῆς δὲ σκέψεως γενομένης, οἱ 
μὲν παρήνουν τῶν φίλων ἐπὶ τὸ ἐν Μακεδονίᾳ στράτευμα χωρεῖν, 
ὃ προυξεπέπεμπτο ἐπὶ τὸν Παρθικὸν πόλεμον, ἡγεῖτο δ᾽ αὐτοῦ 
Μάρκος Ἀκίλιος, καὶ σὺν αὐτῷ ἥκειν τἀσφαλοῦς ἕνεκεν εἰς ‘Pa- 
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Octavius spent three months in Rome and then came 
and sojourned here.! He was admired by his friends and 
companions, revered by everyone in the city, and praised 
by his instructors.?, In the fourth month of his stay, a 
freedman came from home, in excitement and dismay, 
sent by his mother and carrying a letter which said that 
Caesar had been killed in the senate by Cassius and Brutus 
and their accomplices. She asked her son to return to her 
as she did not know what the outcome of affairs would be. 
She said he must show himself a man now and consider 
what he ought to do and put his plans in action, according 
to fortune and opportunity. His mother’s letter made all 
this clear, and the man who brought it gave a similar 
report. He said he had been sent immediately after 
Caesar’s murder, and he had wasted no time on the way, 
so that hearing the news as quickly as possible, Octavius 
would be able to make his plans accordingly. He added 
that the relatives of the murdered man were in great 
danger, and it was necessary to consider first of all how this 
was to be avoided. The group of murderers was not small, 
and they would drive out and murder Caesar’s relatives. 

When they heard this they were greatly disturbed (it 
was just about the time that they were going to dinner). 
Speedily a report spread to those out of doors and through 
the whole city, revealing nothing accurately, but only that 
some great calamity had befallen. Then when the evening 
was fully come many of the foremost Apollonians came 
up with torches, asking with kind intent what the news 
was. After taking counsel with his friends Octavius de- 
cided to tell the most distinguished of them, but to send the 
rabble away. He and his friends did so, and when the 
crowd was with difficulty persuaded by the leaders to 
leave, Octavius had the opportunity of taking counsel with 
his friends (much of the night already having been spent) 
as to what ought to be done and how he should improve the 
situation. After thoroughly considering the case, some of 
his friends advised him to go and join the army in Mace- 
donia; it had been sent out for the Parthian War, and Mar- 
cus Acilius* was in command of it. They advised him to 
take the army for the sake of safety, to go to Rome, and to 
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μην ἐπὶ ἄμυναν τῶν σφαγέων᾽ ὑπάρξειν δὲ καὶ τοὺς στρατιώτας 
ὑπ᾽ εὐνοίας τῆς πρὸς ἐκεῖνον τοῖς ἀχθομένοις᾽ προσγενήσεσθαι 
δὲ καὶ τὸν ἀπὸ τοῦ παιδὸς οἶκτον ὀφθέντος τῷ στρατῷ. ἀλλὰ 
ταῦτα δυσχερῆ ὑπεφαίνετο ἀνδρὶ κομιδῇ νέῳ καὶ μείζω ἢ κατὰ 
τὴν παροῦσαν ἡλικίαν τε καὶ ἀπειρίαν, ἄλλως τε καὶ ἀδήλου 
ἔτι οὔσης τῆς τῶν πολλῶν διανοίας καὶ πολλῶν ἐφεστώτων 
ἐχθρῶν. οὐκ ἐκράτει οὖν ἥδε ἡ γνώμη. τιμωροί τε ἔσεσθαι 
Καίσαρι προσεδοκῶντο οἱ καὶ ζῶντος ἀπέλαυον τῆς τύχης, εἴς τε 
ἀρχὰς καὶ πλοῦτον ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ προηγμένοι δωρεάς τε μεγάλας 
ἔχοντες καὶ οἵας οὐδ᾽ ὄναρ ἤλπισαν. ἄλλων δὲ ἄλλα Tapawwovr- 
των, ὡς ἂν ἐν ἀσκόποις Kal ἀστα θμήτοις πράγμασι, κράτιστον 
εἶναι ἐδόκει Καίσαρι τὴν ὑπὲρ τῶν ὅλων βουλὴν ἀναβαλέσθαι 
ἄχρι τοῖς καὶ γήρᾳ καὶ φρονήσει διαφέρουσι τῶν φίλων συμμί- 
ἕας κοινωνοὺς ποιήσαιτο τῆς Ὑνώμης. ἔδοξεν οὖν δεῖν ἠρέμα 
ἔχειν καὶ εἰς Ρώμην βαδίζειν, πρότερον δ᾽ ἐν ᾿Ιταλίᾳ γενόμενον 
γνῶναι τὰ μετὰ τὴν Καίσαρος τελευτὴν ἐπισυμβάντα καὶ μετὰ 
τῶν ἐκεῖ βουλεύσασθαι περὶ τῶν ὅλων. 

Καὶ οἱ μὲν πρὸς τὸν πλοῦν παρεσκευάζοντο ᾿Αλέξανδρος 


ες , 


δὲ ὑποτιμώμενος τό τε γῆρας καὶ τὴν ἀσθένειαν εἰς τὴν πατρίδα 
τὸ Πέργαμον ἀπελύετο. ᾿Απολλωνιᾶται δὲ ἀθροισθέντες ἄχρι 
μέν τινος ἐδέοντο Καίσαρος ὑπὸ φιλοστοργίας μένειν παρὰ 
aa ͵ A ᾽ “Ὁ 4 Ud > cid ’ e , 
σφᾶς παρέξειν γὰρ αὐτῷ τὴν πόλιν εἰς 6, τι βούλεται, ὑπό 
τε τῆς πρὸς αὐτὸν εὐνοίας καὶ τῆς πρὸς τὸν τεθνηκότα εὐσεβείας" 
‘ > Lal w Cy ᾿ > wn 3 , ᾽ f 
καὶ αὐτῷ δὲ ἄμεινον εἶναι τοσούτων ἐχθρῶν ἐφεστώτων ἐν φίλῃ 
πόλει τὰ ἐσόμενα καραδοκεῖν. ὁ δε βουλόμενος παρὼν τοῖς 
πραττομένοις καιροφυλακεῖν, οὐ παρέλυε τὴν γνώμην, ἀλλ᾽ ἀναγ- 
καῖον ἔφη εἶναι ἀποπλεῖν᾽ ᾿Απολλωνιάτας δὲ τότε ἐπήνεσε, καὶ 
‘ > 4 J 4 > , ’ Lal ‘ > L 
παρελθὼν eis τὴν ἀρχὴν ἐλευθερίαν τε αὐτοῖς καὶ ἀτέλειαν 
ἄλλας τε οὐκ ὀλίγας χάριτας ἐπιδοὺς καὶ εὐδαίμονα τὴν πόλιν 
ἐν τοῖς μάλιστα ποιήσας. τότε δὲ μετὰ δακρύων αὐτὸν ὁ πᾶς 
δῆμος ἀποσπώμενον προύπεμψε, θαυμάζων τὸ ἐν τῇ παρεπι- 
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take vengeance upon the murderers. The soldiers would 
be hostile toward the murderers because they had been 
fond of Caesar, and their sympathy would increase when 
they saw the boy. But this seemed a difficult course for a 
very young man, and too much for his present youth and 
inexperience, especially since the disposition of the people 
toward him was not clear as yet and many enemies were at 
hand. Hence this suggestion was not adopted. 

Avengers of Caesar were expected to appear from 
among those who in his lifetime had come upon good for- 
tune at his hands or who had received from him power, 
riches, and valuable gifts, such as they had not hoped for 
even in dreams. Octavius received advice of various sorts 
from different people, as is always the case in times when a 
situation is obscure and unsettled, but he determined to 
postpone decision in the whole matter until he could see 
those of his friends who were preéminently mature and 
wise and secure the aid of their counsel also. He decided 
therefore to refrain from action, but to go to Rome, and 
having first arrived in Italy, to find out what had taken 
place after Caesar’s murder, and to take counsel with the 
people there concerning the entire affair. 

His retinue then began preparations for the voyage. 
Alexander,! pleading his age and ill health, returned to his 
home at Pergamum. The inhabitants of Apollonia came in 
multitudes and for some time affectionately begged Octa- 
vius to stay with them, saying that they would put the 
city to any use that he wished, out of good will toward 
him and reverence for the deceased.2- They thought that 
it would be better for him to await developments in a 
friendly city, since so many enemies were abroad. How- 
ever, since he desired to participate in whatever was done, 
and to avail himself of any opportunity for action, he did not 
change his decision, but said that he must set sail. Then 
he praised the Apollonians, and afterward when he 
became master of Rome he conferred on them autonomy 
and immunity and some other not inconsiderable favors, 
and made it one of the most fortunate of cities.’ All the 
people in tears escorted him at his departure, admiring his 
restraint and wisdom that he had revealed in his sojourn 
there; and at the same time they were sorry for his lot. 
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δημίᾳ κόσμιον Kal σῶφρον, καὶ ἅμα οἰκτείρων τὴν τύχην. ἦλθον 
δ᾽ ὡς αὐτὸν ἐκ τῆς στρατιᾶς οὐκ ὀλίγοι ἱππεῖς τε καὶ πεζοί, χι- 
λίαρχοί τε καὶ ἑκατοντάρχαι ἄλλοι τε πάμπολλοι θεραπείας 
᾿ ε \ 9 997 , ᾿ Δ , , 3) 8) . ὦ 
χάριν, οἱ δὲ κατ᾽ ἰδίας χρείας. οἱ τότε παρήνουν ἐπὶ τὰ ὅπλα 
χωρεῖν, καὶ αὐτοὶ ὑπισχνοῦντο συστρατεύσειν τε καὶ ἄλλους 
Ul 3 , A , , - >} 9 Ul 
προσποιήσειν ἐπεξιόντας τὸν Καίσαρος θάνατον. ὁ δ᾽ ἐπαινέ- 
σας αὐτοὺς οὐδὲν δεῖν ἔρη ἐν τῷ παρόντι: ὅταν μέντοι καλῇ 
9 ‘ δὶ , > , « , “ « >] > , ἴω 
ἐπὶ τὴν τιμωρίαν, ἠξίου ἑτοίμους εἶναι. οἱ δ᾽ ἐπείθοντο. Καῖ- 
σαρ δ᾽ ἀνήχθη τοῖς ἐπιτυχοῦσι πλοίοις χειμῶνος ἔτι ὄντος σφα- 
λερώτατα, καὶ διαβαλὼν τὸν ᾿Ιόνιον πόντον ἴσχει τῆς Καλα- 
βρίας τὴν ἔγγιστα ἄκραν, ἔνθα οὐδέν πω σαφὲς διήγγελτο τοῖς 
ἐνοικοῦσι τοῦ ἐν Ῥώμῃ νεωτερισμοῦ. ἐκβὰς οὖν ταύτῃ πεζὸς 
ὥδευεν ἐπὶ Λουπίας. καὶ ὡς ἀφίκετο, ἐντυγχάνει τοῖς ἐν Ῥώμῃ 
θαπτομένῳ Καίσαρι, οἱ ἀπήγγελλον τά τε ἄλλα καὶ ὡς ἐν 
ταῖς διαθήκαις ὡς υἱὸς εἴη Καίσαρι ἔγγεγραμμένος καὶ τρία 
2 lal ld \ \ Ud “~ ” w UJ ϑ 
μέρη τῶν χρημάτων, τὸ δὲ τέταρτον τοῖς ἄλλοις εἴη δεδομένον, ἐξ 
οὗ καὶ τῷ δή μῳ δοίη κατ᾽ ἄνδρα πέντε καὶ ἑβδομήκοντα δραχμάς, 
ἐπισκήψειε δὲ καὶ ᾿Ατίᾳ τῇ μητρὶ τοῦ παιδὸς τῆς ἑαυτοῦ ταφῆς 
ἐπιμεληθῆναι, ὅπως τε ὁ ὄχλος βιασάμενος ἐν μέσῃ ἀγορᾷ 
> A Id UJ ‘ ' ry A Ἁ \ Lal ‘ 
αὐτὸν Kavoee τε Kal Oawpere’ τοὺς δὲ περὶ Βροῦτον καὶ 
Κάσσιον σφαγεῖς κατειληφότας τὸ Καπιτώλιον φρουρεῖν, 
, r - ey Ἢ ῃ t 3 a 
τοὺς τε δούλους καλεῖν ἐπ᾽ ἐλευθερίᾳ συμμάχους TH TE 
πρώτῃ ἡμέρᾳ καὶ δευτέρα, καταπεπληγμένων ἔτι τῶν Καίσα- 
ρος φίλων, πολλοὺς αὐτοῖς προσέχειν, ἐπεὶ δ᾽ οἱ ἐκ τῶν TEPLOL- 
κίδων πόλεων κληροῦχοι, OVS ἐκεῖνος κατῴκισε TE καὶ ταῖς πόλε- 
σιν ἔγκατέστησεν, ἧκον παμπληθεῖς ὡς τοὺς περὶ Λέπιδον τὸν 
ἱππάρχην καὶ ᾿Αντώνιον τὸν συνύπατον Καίσαρος, ἐπεξιέναι 
αὐτοῦ τὸν φόνον ὑπισχνουμένους, σκεδασθῆναι τοὺς πολλούς" 
ἐκείνους δὲ μονωθέντας μονμάχους τινὰς ἀθροίζειν καὶ ἄλλους, 
οἷς ἦν ἀκήρυκτος ἔχθρα πρὸς Καίσαρα, οἱ τῆς ἐπιβουλῆς ἐκοι- 
νώνουν. καὶ τούτους μέντοι ὀλίγου ὕστερον καταβῆναι πάντας 
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There came to him from the army not a few from the 
cavalry and infantry, both tribunes and centurions, and 
many others for the sake of serving him, but some for 
their own gain. Then they exhorted him to take up arms 
and they promised that they would take the field with him 
and persuade others also, in order to avenge Caesar’s 
death. He commended them, but said that he had no need 
of them at present; when, however, he would call them to 
take vengeance, he asked that they be ready; and they 
agreed to this. 

Octavius put out to sea on ships which were at hand, 
though it was still quite perilously wintry, and crossing 
the Ionian Sea, arrived at the nearest promontory of Cala- 
bria, where the news regarding the revolution at Rome had 
not yet been clearly announced to the inhabitants. He 
came ashore here and started on foot for Lupiae.t When he 
arrived there he met people who had been in Rome when 
Caesar was buried; and they told him, among other things, 
that he had been named in the will as Caesar’s son, inheri- 
ting three fourths of his property, the remaining share 
having been set aside to pay the sum of seventy-five 
drachmae to each man in the city.’ He had enjoined Atia, 
the youth’s mother, to take charge of his burial, but a 
great crowd had forced its way into the forum and had 
there cremated the body and interred the remains. They 
told Octavius that Brutus and Cassius and the other 
murderers had taken possession of the Capitol, and were 
obtaining, through the promise of freedom, the slaves as 
allies. On the first two days while Caesar’s friends were 
still panic stricken? many men came and joined the mur- 
derers; but when colonists from the neighboring cities 
(whom Caesar had furnished with grants and had estab- 
lished in those cities) began to come in large numbers and 
attach themselves to the followers of Lepidus, the master of 
horse,’ and to those of Antonius, Caesar’s colleague in the 
consulship,* who were promising to avenge Caesar’s death, 
most of the conspirators’ group dispersed. The conspira- 
tors being thus deserted gathered some gladiators and others 
who were implacably hostile to Caesar, or who had had a 
share in the plot. A little later, all these came down from 
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ἐκ τοῦ Καπιτωλίου πίστεις λαβόντας παρὰ ᾿Αντωνίου δύ- 
ναμιν ἤδη μεγάλην ἔχοντος καὶ διαμεθιέντος ἐν τῷ παρόντι 
τὴν ὑπὲρ Καίσαρος ἐπέξοδον: ὃ κἀκείνοις αἴτιον ἐγένετο 
τοῦ ἀσφαλῶς ἐκ τῆς Ρώμης ὑπεξελθεῖν εἰς "Αντιον᾽ πολιορκη- 
θῆναι δ᾽ αὐτῶν ὑπὸ τοῦ δήμου καὶ τὰς οἰκίας, ἡγεμόνος μηδενὸς 
ἐφεστῶτος, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτοῦ τοῦ πλήθους ὑπὸ τῆς περὶ Καίσαρα 
εὐνοίας δυσχεραίνοντος τὸν φόνον, καὶ μάλιστα ἐπειδὴ THY TE 
ἐσθῆτα εἶδεν ἡμαγμένην καὶ τὸ σῶμα νεοσφαγὲς ἐκκομιζόμενον εἰς 
ταφήν, ὅτε και βιασάμενος θάψειεν αὐτὸ ἐν μέσῃ ἀγορᾷ. 
Ταῦτα ὡς ἤκουσε Καῖσαρ ὁ νέος, εἴς τε δάκρυα καὶ οἶκτον 
ὑπὸ μνήμης τἀνδρὸς καὶ φιλοστοργίας ἐρρύη, καινότερόν τε 
τὸ πένθος ἐποίει. παυσάμενος δὲ ποτε ἀνέμενεν ἕτερα γράμ- 
ματα παρὰ τῆς μητρὸς καὶ τῶν ἐν Ῥώμῃ φίλων, καίπερ οὐκ 
ἀπιστῶν τοῖς τὰ γιγνόμενα ἀπηγγελκόσιν᾽ οὐ γὰρ ἑώρα διότι 
ἂν πλάσαιντο τὰ ψευδῆ. καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἀπῆρεν εἰς Βρεντέ- 
σιον᾽ ἔγνω γὰρ οὐδένα ἐνόντα τῶν ἐχθρῶν αὐτόθι, πρότερον 
δ᾽ ὑπιδόμενος μὴ ὑπό του φρουροῖτο ἡ πόλις, οὐκ εἰκῇ τὸν 
πλοῦν ἐκ τοῦ πέραν ἀπηύθυνεν. ἧκε δ᾽ αὐτῷ καὶ παρὰ τῆς 
μητρὸς ἐπιστολὴ ἐν ἣ ἐγέγραπτο δέησις ἰσχυρὰ ὡς τάχιστα ἀφι- 
κέσθαι καὶ ἑαυτὸν ἐκείνῃ τε ἀποδοῦναι καὶ τῷ σύμπαντι οἴκῳ, 
ὡς μήτις ἐπ᾿ αὐτὸν ἔξωθεν ἐπιβουλὴ συσταίη παῖδα Καίσαρος 
ἀναδεδειγμένον. ἐδήλου δ᾽ ὅμοια τοῖς πρότερον ἠγγελμένοις, 
καὶ ὡς ἐπὶ τοὺς περὶ Βροῦτον καὶ Κάσσιον ἔγήγερται ὁ πᾶς 
δῆμος δυσανασχετῶν ἃ δράσειαν. ἐπέστειλε δ᾽ αὐτῷ καὶ ὁ 
πατρῳὸς Φίλιππος, δεόμενος μή προσελθεῖν τῇ Καίσαρος 
κληρονομίᾳ, φυλάξασθαι δὲ καὶ αὐτὸ τοὔνομα, δι᾽ ἃ πάθοι 
κεῖνος, ζῆν δ᾽ ἀπραγμόνως καὶ ἀσφαλῶς. ὁ δὲ Καῖσαρ nde 
μὲν ὑπ᾽ εὐνοίας ταῦτα παραινοῦντα, ἔγίγνωσκε δὲ τἀναντία, 
μεγάλα ἐπινοῶν ἤδη καὶ φρονήματος μεστὸς ὦν, ποιούμενος δὲ 
ἴδια πόνον καὶ κίνδυνον ἢ ἀνδρῶν ἀπέχθειαν, οἷς οὐκ ἔμελλεν 
ἀρεστὸς φανεῖσθαι εἰ τοσοῦδε ὀνόματος καὶ ἀρχῆς παραχωρή- 
σειεν ὁτῳοῦν, ἄλλως τε καὶ τῆς πατρίδος συμπροθυμουμένης καὶ 
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the Capitoline, having received pledges of safety from 
Antonius who now had a large force, but who for the 
present had given up his plan to avenge Caesar’s murder. 
(That was why they were allowed to leave Rome safely 
and go to Antium.) Even their houses were besieged by 
the people, not under any leader, but the populace itself 
was enraged on account of the murder of Caesar, of whom 
they were fond, and especially when they had seen his 
bloody garment and newly slain body brought to burial 
when they had forced their way into the forum and had 
there interred it. 

When Octavius heard this he was moved to tears and 
grief because of his memory and affection for the man, 
and his sorrow stirred anew. Then he stopped and waited 
for other letters from his mother and friends in Rome, 
although he did not disbelieve those who had reported the 
events, for he saw no reason why they should fabricate 
any falsehood. After this he set sail for Brundisium, for 
he had now learned that none of his enemies were there, 
though previously he had been suspicious lest the city 
might be held by some of them, and consequently he had 
not recklessly approached it directly from the other shore.! 
There arrived from his mother also a letter in which was 
written an urgent request for him to return to her and the 
whole household as soon as possible, so that no treachery 
should come upon him from without, seeing that he had 
been designated Caesar’s son. It bore out the earlier news, 
and said that the whole populace was aroused against 
Brutus and Cassius and their party, and was greatly 
vexed at what they had done. His stepfather Philippus 
sent him a letter asking him not to take steps to secure 
Caesar’s bequest but even to retain his own name? because 
of what had happened to Caesar and to live free from 
politics and in safety. Octavius knew that this advice was 
given with kind intent, but he thought differently, as he 
already had his mind on great things and he was full of 
confidence; he therefore took upon himself the toil and 
danger and the enmity of men whom he did not care to 
please. Nor did he propose to cede to anyone a name or a 
rule so great as his, particularly with the state on his side 
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καὶ yap φύσει Kal νόμῳ Tas ἀρχὰς αὐτῷ προσήκειν, ἄγχιστα 
τοῦ γένους ὄντι καὶ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ κείνου παιδὶ τεθειμένῳ᾽ καὶ τὸ 
ἐπεξελθεῖν δ᾽ αὐτῷ καὶ τιμωρῆσαι τοιαῦτα πεπονθότι πάντων 
εἶναι δικαιότατον. ὁ μὲν δὴ ταῦτα ἐφρόνει τε καὶ τὸν Φίλιππον 
᾿ 9 if ᾽ id / 3, , A e U 1 
γράφων ἀνεδίδασκεν οὐ μάλα πειθόμενον. ᾿Ατία δὲ ἡ μήτηρ TO 
μὲν εὐκλεὲς τῆς τύχης καὶ τὸ μέγεθος τῆς δυναστείας ἔχαιρεν 
t lal 4 lal t ial , 9 Lal i A A 
ὁρῶσα περιεληλυθὸς τῷ ἑαυτῆς παιδί, εἰδυῖα δὲ μεστὸν τὸ 
πρᾶγμα φόβων τε καὶ κινδύνων, καὶ ἅμα ἑορακυῖα Καίσαρα τὸν 
ἑαυτῆς θεῖον οἷα πάθοι, οὐ πάνυ προσίετο πάλιν: ἐῴκει δὲ 
μεταξὺ ἀμφοτέρων εἶναι τῶν γνωμῶν, τῆς τε τοῦ ἀνδρὸς Φιλίπ- 
που καὶ τοῦ υἱέος. καὶ ἡ μὲν διὰ τοῦτο ἐν φροντίσι μυρίαις ἦν, 
τοτὲ μὲν ἀνιωμένη, ἐπειδὰν τοὺς ἠρτημένους ἀριθμῆται κινδύ- 
vous τῶν συμπάντων ἄρχειν ἀξιοῦντι, τοτὲ δ᾽ ἐπαιρομένη, ἐπει- 
δὰν τὸ μέγεθος τῆς ἐξουσίας τε καὶ τιμῆς λογίζηται. διὸ ἀπο- 
τρέπειν μὲν τὸν παῖδα οὐκ ἐτόλμα μεγάλοις ἔγχειροῦντα καὶ ἐπὶ 
δικαίαν ἄμυναν ὡρμημένον, οὐ μὲν δὴ οὐδὲ συμπαρορμᾶν διὰ τὸ 
ἄδηλον τοῦ δαίμονος. συνεχώρει δ᾽ ὅμως τοὔνομα ἔχειν τὸ Καίσα- 
ρος, καὶ αὐτὴ πρώτη συνέπαινος ἦν. πάντων δὲ τῶν φίλων καὶ 
A “Ὁ e 7 Lal , a Ψ , I \ Ul 
περὶ τοῦδε ὁ Καῖσαρ πυθόμενος ἃ ἐφρόνουν, οὐδὲν μελλήσας 
τύχῃ ἀγαθῇ καὶ ἐπ᾽ εὐφὴμῳ κληδόνι δέχεται τοὔνομα τε καὶ 
τὴν υἱοθεσίαν, ἣ καὶ αὐτῷ καὶ πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις ἀρχὴ ἀγαθῶν 
> A A / “A , ‘ ’ Lal e , 
nv, πολὺ δὲ μάλιστα τῇ πατρίδι καὶ σύμπαντι τῷ Ῥωμαίων 
γένει. ἔπεμψε δὲ παραχρῆμα καὶ ἐπὶ τὰς ἐν ᾿Ασίᾳ παρασκευὰς 
καὶ τὰ χρήματα ἃ προύπεμψε Καῖσαρ πρότερον ἐπὶ τὸν Ilap- 
θικὸν πόλεμον. καὶ ἐπειδὴ ἐκομίσθη, καὶ σὺν αὐτοῖς ὁ ἐτήσιος 


, a 


φόρος τῶν ἐν ᾿Ασίᾳ ἐθνῶν, ἀρκούμενος Καῖσαρ τοῖς πατρῴοις 
τὰ δημόσια εἰς τὸ ταμιεῖον τῆς πόλεως ἀπέπεμψε. παρῇνουν 
οι \ , >A a , “ Ns , , a een 
δὲ καὶ τότε αὐτῷ τῶν φίλων οἱ Kal ἐν ᾿Απολλωνίᾳ χωρεῖν ἐπὶ 
τὰς ἀποικίας τοῦ πατρὸς καὶ τὰ στρατεύματα συγκροτεῖν, 
κἀκείνους εἰς τὴν ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ ἔξοδον ἄλλως τε καὶ τοῦ ὀνόματος 
μεγάλου. ἥδιστα γὰρ καὶ τοὺς στρατιώτας ἡγουμένου τοῦ 
Καίσαρος υἱέος ἀκολουθήσειν τε καὶ πάντα δράσειν. θαυμαστὴ 
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and calling him to come into his father’s honors;* and very 
rightly, since both naturally and by law the office belonged 
to him, for he was the nearest relative and had been adopted 
as son by Caesar himself, and he felt that to follow the 
matter up and avenge his death was the proper course to 
pursue. This is what he thought, and he wrote and so 
answered Philippus though he did not succeed in convinc- 
ing him. His mother Atia, when she saw the glory of 
fortune and the extent of the Empire devolving upon her 
own son, rejoiced; but on the other hand knowing that the 
undertaking was full of fear and danger, and having seen 
what had happened to her uncle Caesar, she was not very 
enthusiastic; so it looked as if she was between the view of 
her husband Philippus and that of her son. Hence she felt 
many cares, now anxious when she enumerated all the 
dangers awaiting one striving for supreme power, and now 
elated when she thought of the extent of that power and 
honor. Therefore she did not dare to dissuade her son from 
attempting the great deed and effecting a just requital, but 
still she did not venture to urge him on, because fortune 
seemed somewhat obscure. She permitted his use of the 
name Caesar and in fact was the first to assent. Octavian, 
having made inquiry as to what all his friends thought 
about this also, without delay accepted both the name and 
the adoption, with good fortune and favorable omen.° 
This was the beginning of good both for himself and all 
mankind, but especially for the state and the entire Roman 
people. He sent immediately to Asia for the money and 
means® that Caesar had previously despatched for the 
Parthian War, and when he received it along with a year’s 
tribute from the people of Asia, contenting himself with 
the portion that had belonged to Caesar’ he turned the 
public property over to the state treasury. At that time, 
too, some of his friends urged him as they had at Apollonia 
to go to Caesar’s colonies and to levy an army,° inducing 
the men to join an expedition on his behalf by employing 
the prestige of the great name of Caesar. They delcared 
that the soldiers would gladly follow the leadership of 
Caesar’s son and would do everything for him; for there 
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γάρ τις αὐτοῖς πίστις TE καὶ εὔνοια ὑπῆρχε πρὸς ἐκεῖνον Kal μνήμη 
ὧν συγκατειργάσαντο ζῶντι, πόθος τε ἐπὶ τοῦ ἐκείνου ὀνόματος 
συναγωνίζειν ἣν αὐτοὶ ἐκείνῳ πρότερον περιέθεσαν ἀρχήν. 
ἀλλὰ τῶνδε μὲν οὐδέπω ὁ καιρὸς ἐφαίνετο εἶναι: ἐσπούδαζε δὲ 
νομίμως τὰς πατρῴους ἀρχὰς μετιὼν γνώμῃ συγκλήτου μὴ 
λαβεῖν δόξαν φιλοτιμουμένου μᾶλλον ἤπερ νομίμου. διὸ τῶν 
φίλων τοῖς πρεσβυτάτοις τε καὶ ἐμπειρίᾳ προύχουσι μάλιστα 
ἐπείθετο, ἀπό τε Βρεντεσίου ὥρμησεν ἐπὶ Ρώμης. 
“ἢ Ἢ “a \ ’ “ « id a , A > 

πιζητεῖὶ δὲ τοὐντεῦθεν ὁ λόγος ὅπως συστήσειαν THY ἐπι- 
βουλὴν οἱ σφαγεῖς ἐπὶ Καίσαρα καὶ ὡς τὸ σύμπαν κατειργάσαν- 
το, τἀτεμετὰ ταῦτα πραχθέντα, κινηθέντων τῶν ὅλων. διέξειμι 
οὖν αὐτὴν τε πρῶτον καθ᾽ ὅ, τι ἔγένετο καὶ ὅπως τάς τε αἰτίας 
«- ᾽ Ly “ , > “~ e ” 4 ‘ “ . “ 
by’ ὧν συστᾶσα τοσόνδε ἐπεξῆλθεν: ἔπειτα δὲ περὶ τοῦ ἑτέ- 

la ee 4 « , “" " a 
pov Καίσαρος, οὗ ἕνεκα ὅδε ὁ λόγος ὥρμηται, ὅπως TE παρῆλθεν 
εἰς τὴν ἀρχὴν καὶ ἐπειδὴ ἀντ᾽ ἐκείνου κατέστη, ὅπως ἔργα 
, " ’ U > , Sox \ = a 2 “ 
πολέμου καὶ εἰρήνης ἀπεδείξατο. ἦρξαν μὲν οὖν τῆς ἐπιβουλῆς 
ἄνδρες τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ὀλίγοι, μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα πολλοὶ καὶ ὅσοι 
οὔποτε πρότερον ἐπὶ ἡγεμόνα μνημονεύονται συστῆναι. φασὶ 
fe ,.- 
γὰρ τοὺς μετασχόντας τοῦ λόγου γενέσθαι ὑπὲρ π΄ ἐν οἷς 
, 9 , “ “A , > A , -" 

μέγιστον ἠδύνατο Δέκμος τε Βροῦτος, φίλος εἰς τὰ μάλιστα ὧν 
Καίσαρι, καὶ Γάιος Κάσσιός τε καὶ Μάρκος Βροῦτος, οὐδενὸς 
ἧττον παρὰ Ῥωμαίοις τότε ἐπαινούμενος πάντες δὲ πρότερον 
᾿ , ' = \ \ ͵ 4. Ge ’ , 1 ξ 
ἀντιπόλεμοί τε ἦσαν καὶ τὰ ἸΙομπηίου ηὖξον. ἐκείνου δὲ ἡττη- 
θεντος, γενόμενοι ὑπὸ Καίσαρι τὸ ἀπὸ τοῦδε εἰρηνικὸν βίον 
εἶχον. οὐδὲ καίπερ Καίσαρος φιλαν θρώπως προσαγομένου 
ἕκαστον ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ τὸ δύσελπι αὐτῶν ἀφῃροῦντο, ἀμνησίκα- 
Kos ὧν τὸ ἦθος πρὸς τοὺς κρατη θέντας διά τινα πρᾳότητα. καρ- 
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persisted among them a wonderful loyalty and good will 
toward Caesar and a memory of what they had accom- 
plished with him in his lifetime, and they desired under the 
auspices of Caesar’s name to win the power which they had 
formerly bestowed upon Caesar. However, the opportunity 
for this did not seem to be at hand. He therefore turned 
his attention toward seeking legally, through a senatorial 
decree, the dignity his father had held;!° and he was careful 
not to acquire the reputation of being one who was ambi- 
tious and not a law abiding man. Accordingly, he listened 
especially to the eldest of his friends and those of the 
greatest experience, and set out from Brundisium for 
Rome." 

From this point my narrative will investigate the 
manner in which the assassins formed their conspiracy 
against Caesar and how they worked out the whole affair, 
and what h ppened afterward when the whole state was 
shaken. Accordingly, I shall in the first place rehearse the 
circumstances of the plot itself, its reasons, and its final 
momentous outcome. In the next place I shall speak of 
Octavian on whose account this narrative was undertaken; 
how he came into power, and how, after he had taken his 
predecessor’s place, he employed himself in deeds of peace 
and war. 

At first a few men started the conspiracy,! but after- 
wards many took part, more than are remembered to have 
taken part in any earlier plot against a commander. They 
say that there were more than eighty who had a share in 
it. Among those who had the most influence were: Deci- 
mus Brutus, a particular friend of Caesar, Gaius Cassius, 
and Marcus Brutus, second to none in the estimation of the 
Romans at that time. All these were formerly members of 
the opposite faction, and had tried to further Pompeius’ 
interests,? but when he was defeated, they came under 
Caesar’s jurisdiction and lived quietly for the time being; 
but although Caesar tried to win them over individually 
by kindly treatment, they never abandoned their hope of 
doing him harm.‘ He on his part was naturally without 
grudge against the beaten party, because of a certain leni- 
ency of disposition, but they, using to their own advan- 
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πούμενοι δὴ TO am’ ἐκείνου ἀνύποπτον, κατεχρήσαντο αὐτῷ 
εἰς τὸ μᾶλλόν τι λανθάνειν ἐπιβουλεύοντες ἐπαγωγοῖς τε 
λόγοις καὶ ἔργοις προσποιήτοις. αἰτίαι δ᾽ αὐτοὺς ἐνῆγον ἐπι- 
χειρεῖν τἀνδρὶ οὐκ ἀπὸ μικρῶν διαφόρων ἰδίᾳ τε ἑκάστοις καὶ 
κοινῇ πᾶσι γεγονυῖαι. οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἐλπίδος τι ἔχοντες, εἰ ἐκεῖνον 
ἐκποδὼν ποιήσαιντο, αὐτοὶ ἡγεμόνες ἀντ᾽ ἐκείνου ἔσεσθαι, 
τὴν ἐπιβουλὴν συνίστασαν, οἱ δὲ ὑπὸ ὀργῆς ὧν πάθοιεν παρὰ 
τὸν πόλεμον, οἰκείων αὐτοῖς ἀπολωλότων ἢ τὰ χρήματα 
ἀφῃρημένοι ἢ ἀρχὰς ἐν τῇ πόλει, ἐνεπικραίνοντο, καὶ τὸ 
ὀργιζόμενον ὑποκρυπτόμενοι τοῦ εὐπρεποῦς τι μετεποιοῦντο, 
ὡς δυσχεραίνοιεν τὴν ἑνὸς ἀρχήν, ζητοῖεν δὲ κατ᾽ ἰσονομίαν 
πολιτεύεσθαι. ἄλλα δὲ ἄλλοις αἴτια συνενεχθέντα ὑφ᾽ ὧν 
ἔτυχε προφάσεων τὸ μὲν πρῶτον αὐτοὺς τοὺς δυνατωτάτους συν- 
ἐστησεν, ἔπειτα πολὺ πλείους προσήγετο, τοὺς μὲν αὐτεπαγ- 
γέλτους κατ᾽ ἴδια ἔγκλήματα, τοὺς δὲ κατὰ σύμπραξιν ἑτέροις 
ἐκ τῆς πάλαι φιλίας πολὺ τὸ πιστὸν ὑποφαίνοντας καὶ κατὰ 
τοῦτο προσηταιρισμένους. ἦσαν δέ τινες οἱ κατ᾽ οὐδέτερον, 
ἀλλὰ τῇ τε ἀξιώσει τῶν ἀνδρῶν συνεπιδιδόντες τὴν γνώμην, 
καὶ ἐκ τῆς πάλαι δημοκρατίας ἀχθόμενοι τῇ ἑνὸς ἰσχύι, ἄσμενοί 
τε ἄν, εἰ καὶ μὴ αὐτοὶ ἄρξαι τοῦ πράγματος, ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέρου γε 
ἄρξαντος συλλαβέσθαι τότ᾽ ἀγαπητῶς μετὰ τοιούτων ἀνδρῶν, 
εἰ καί τι δέοι παθεῖν, οὐκ ὀκνοῦτες. πολλὰ δ᾽ ἐξώτρυνε καὶ ἡ ἐκ 
παλαιοῦ Βρούτοις ὑποῦσα εὔκλεια τῶν προγόνων τοὺς ἀπὸ 
Ῥωμύλου βασιλέας τῆς Ῥώμης καταλελυκότων καὶ δημοκρατίαν 
πρῶτον καταστησαμένων. οἵ τε φίλοι πρότερον ὄντες τῷ 
Καίσαρι οὐκέθ᾽ ὁμοίως εὖνοι ἦσαν, εἰς ἴσον ἑαυτοῖς ὁρῶντες 
τιμωμένους τοὺς πάλαι μὲν πολεμίους, UT’ ἐκείνου δὲ σωθέντας. 
οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ αὐτοῖς ἐκείνοις τὸ εὔνουν ὑπῆρχεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπίπροσθεν 
τῆς χάριτος γιγνόμενον τὸ ἀρχαῖον μῖσος οὐχ ὧν εὖ ἔπαθον 
σωθέντες μνήμην ἐνεποίει, ἀλλ᾽ ὧν ἀπεστερήθησαν ἀγαθῶν 
κρατηθέντες ἐννοούμενοι παρωξύνοντο. πολλοὶ δὲ καὶ αὐτῷ 
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tage his lack of suspicion, by seductive words and pretence 
of deeds treated him in such a way as to more readily escape 
detection in their plot. There were various reasons which 
affected each and all of them and impelled them to lay 
hands on the man. Some of them had hopes of becoming 
leaders themselves in his place if he were put out of the 
way; others were angered over what had happened to them 
in the war, embittered over the loss of their relatives, 
property, or offices of state. They concealed the fact that 
they were angry, and made the pretense of something more 
seemly, saying that they were displeased at the rule of a 
single man and that they were striving for a republican form 
of government. Different people had different reasons, all 
brought together by whatever pretext they happened upon. 

At first the ringleaders conspired; then many more 
joined, some of their own accord because of personal 
grievances, some because they had been associated with the 
others and wished to show plainly the good faith in their 
long standing friendship, and accordingly became their 
associates. There were some who were of neither of these 
types, but who had agreed because of the worth of the 
others, and who resented the power of one man after the 
long-standing republican constitution. They were very glad 
not to start the affair themselves, but were willing to join 
such company when someone else had initiated proceedings, 
not even hesitating to pay the penalty if need be. The 
reputation which had long been attached to the Brutus 
family was very influential in causing the uprising, for 
Brutus’ ancestors had overthrown the kings who ruled 
from the time of Romulus, and they had first established 
republican government in Rome.’ Moreover, men who had 
been friends of Caesar were no longer similarly well disposed 
toward him when they saw people who were previously his 
enemies saved by him and given honors equal to their own. 
In fact, even these others were not particularly well dis- 
posed toward him,’ for their ancient grudges took prece- 
dence over gratitude and made them forgetful of their good 
fortune in being saved, while, when they remembered the 
good things they had lost in being defeated, they were 
provoked. Many also hated him because they had been 
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ἤχθοντο τῷ δι᾽ ἐκείνου σεσῶσθαι, καίτοι γε ἀνονείδιστα αὐτοὺς 
πάντα πεποιηκότος. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως αὐτὸ τὸ ἐν χάριτος μέρει 
λαβεῖν ταῦθ᾽ ἃ κατὰ πολλὴν εὐμάρειαν κρατοῦσιν ὑπῆρχε, 

, 9 “ , 3 " 3 ‘\ , A 3 f A ” 
σφόδρα ἐν τῇ διανοίᾳ ἐνὸν ἐλύπει. καὶ μὲν δὴ κἀκείνων τὰ ἤθη 
αὐτῷ διάφορα ἤδη ἦν, τῶν τε συστρατευομένων πάλαι ἐν ἰδιωτῶν 
μοίρᾳ τῶν τε ἡγεμόνων καὶ οὐ τιμῆς μεταποιουμένων᾽ τὸ μὲν 
ὅτι συγκατελέλεκτο εἰς τὸ ἀρχαῖον στρατιωτικὸν τὸ πολέμῳ 
t ᾿ \ \ ” \ ” 3 ” om e , ᾽ 
ἁλόν, καὶ τοὺς ἴσους μισθοὺς ἔρερεν. ἤχθοντο οὖν οἱ φίλοι ἐν 
ἴσῳ τιμώμενοι τοῖς ὑπ᾿ αὐτῶν αἰχμαλώτοις γενομένοις, ἔστι δ᾽ 
« Se ‘ , ΓΟΥ͂Ν ων \ ἢ \ - , Ρ 
ὑφ᾽ ὧν καὶ παρωθούμενοι τιμῆς: πολλοῖς δὲ καὶ τὸ εὖ πάσχειν 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ διαφερόντως ἀνιαρὸν ἣν κατά τε χρημάτων δόσεις καὶ 
ἀρχῶν συντάξεις, ὡς μόνου δυναμένου τοῦτο ποιεῖν, τῶν δὲ 
ἄλλων πάντων ἐν οὐδενὸς μοίρᾳ παρεωσμένων. αὐτός τε ἐκεῖνος 
᾿ ‘ Lal ‘ “ , 4 ᾿ ᾽ 4 ta 
ἐπὶ πολλαῖς Kal καλαῖς νίκαις ἀγαλλόμενος οὐκ ἀπεικότως, 
πλέον τε ἢ ἄνθρωπος ἀξιῶν ἤδη εἶναι, τοῖς μὲν πολλοῖς ἐθαυμά- 
ζετο, τοῖς δὲ μεγάλοις καὶ δυναστείας μεταποιουμένοις ἐπαχθὴς 
ἐδόκει εἶναι. παντοδαπὰ οὖν συνέστη φῦλα ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀνδρῶν 
μεγάλων, μικρῶν, φίλων, πολεμίων, στρατιωτῶν, πολιτικῶν, 
ἑκάστων προφάσεις ἰδίας εἰς τὸ ἔργον ὑποτεινομένων καὶ ἀπὸ 
τῶν οἰκείων ἔγκλημάτων ἐμπιστευόντων καὶ ταῖς παρὰ τῶν 
ἄλλων κατηγορίαις. ἕκαστός τε ἕκαστον συνιστάμενοι παρ- 
ὠξυνον, καὶ τὸ εἰς ἀλλήλους βέβαιον ἐκ τῶν ἰδίᾳ ὑπόντων πρὸς 
αὐτὸν ἐγκλημάτων παρείχοντο. δι᾽ ὃ καὶ τοσούτων γενομένων 
τῶν συστάντων, οὐδεὶς ἐτόλμησε καταμηνῦσαι τὴν πρᾶξιν. 
φασὶ δέ τινες ὀλίγον πρὸ τοῦ θανάτου γραμματίδιον αὐτῷ ὑπό 
του δεδόσθαι μηνῦον τὴν ἐπιβουλήν. ὃ μετὰ χεῖρας ἔχων πρὶν 
ἀναγνῶναι ἀπεσφάγη᾽ μετὰ δὲ ἀποθανόντος ἀνηυρέθη ἐν τοῖς 
ἄλλοις γραμματιδίοις. 

Tatra μὲν οὖν ὕστερον ἔγνώσ θη" τότε δε ἄλλαις ἐπ᾿ ἄλ- 
λαις τιμαῖς αὐτῷ ψηφιζομέναις τῶν μὲν χαρίζεσ θαι βουλομένων, 
> ’ \ A oJ , 2 ‘ « , ‘ ’ 
ἐνίων δὲ μετὰ ἐνέδρας δεχομένων τὰς ὑπερβεβλη μένας Kai εἰς 
ἅπαντας ἐκφερόντων, ὡς ἂν φθόνος ὁμοῦ καὶ ὑποψία ἔγγένοιτο 
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saved by him although he had been irreproachable in his 
behavior toward them in every respect; but nevertheless, 
the very thought of receiving as a favor the benefits which 
as victors they would readily have enjoyed, annoyed them 
very much. 

Then there was another class of men, namely those 
who had served with him, whether as officers or privates, 
and who did not get a share of glory. They asserted that 
prisoners of war were enrolled among the veteran forces 
and that they received identical pay. Accordingly, his 
friends were incensed at being rated as equal to those 
whom they themselves had taken prisoners, and indeed 
they were even outranked by some of them. To many, 
also, the fact that they benefitted at his hands, both by 
gifts of property and by appointments to offices, was a 
special source of grievance, since he alone was able to bestow 
such benefits, and everyone else was ignored as of no im- 
portance. When he became exalted through many notable 
victories (which was fair enough) and began to think 
himself superhuman* the common people worshipped him, 
but he began to be obnoxious to the optimates and to those 
who were trying to obtain a share in the government. And 
so, every kind of man combined against him: great and 
small, friend and foe, military and political, every one of 
whom put forward his own particular pretext for the 
matter in hand, and as a result of his own complaints each 
lent a ready ear to the accusations of the others. They all 
confirmed each other in their conspiracy and they furnished 
as surety® to one another the grievances which they held 
severally in private against him. Hence, though the num- 
ber of conspirators became so great, no one dared to give 
information of the fact. Some say, however, that a little 
before his death, Caesar received a note in which warning 
of the plot was given, and that he was murdered with it in 
his hands before he had a chance to read it, and that it was 
found among other notes after his death.1° 

However, all this became known subsequently. At that 
time some wished to gratify him by voting him one honor 
after another, while others treacherously included extrav- 
agant honors, and published them, so that he might become 
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éxaxOns, ὁ δὲ ἅτε ἁπλοῦς ὧν τὸ ἦθος Kal ἄπειρος πολιτικῆς 
, ‘4 A > , , « , , , 
τέχνης διὰ τὰς ἐκδήμους στρατείας, ἡλίσκετο ῥᾳδίως τούτοις, 
ἐκ τοῦ εἰκότος οἰόμενος γίγνεσθαι τοὺς ἐπαίνους θαυμαζόντων 
αὐτὸν μᾶλλον ἤπερ ἐπιβουλευόντων. μάλιστα δὲ τῶν ἐψηφισ- 
μένων ἐλύπει τοὺς ἐν τέλει τὸ καὶ τῶν ἀρχῶν ἄκυρον γενέσθαι 
col \ wel 3 , ; ΓΞ ΑἹ ᾽ , - 
τῆς καταστασεως τὸν δῆμον, ἐκείνῳ δ᾽ αὐτὰς ἀποδίδοσθαι οἷς 
βούλοιτο διδόναι, ὥσπερ τὸ δόγμα ἐκέλευεν οὐ πρὸ πολλοῦ κεκυρω- 
‘ ‘ > “ e , Γ , 
μένον. παντοδαπαὶ δὲ καὶ ἐν τῷ ὁμίλῳ λογοποιίαι διεφέροντο, 
ἄλλων ἄλλα διεξιόντων. οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἔφασκον βασίλειον αὑτῷ 
ἔγνωκέναι συμπάσης γῆς καὶ θαλάττης Αἴγυπτον ἀποδεικνύναι, 
ἔνθα βασιλίδα Κλεοπάτραν αὐτῷ τεκεῖν παῖδα Καισαρίωνα 
φοιτήσασαν εἰς εὐνήν᾽ ὕπερ αὐτὸς ἤλεγξεν ἐν ταῖς διαθήκαις 
ψεῦδος ὄν: οἱ δ᾽ ἐν ᾿Ιλίῳ τοῦτο ἔρασαν αὐτὸν μέλλειν καθίσ- 
τασθαι διὰ τὴν παλαιὰν πρὸς τὸ Δαρδανιδῶν γένος συγγένειαν. 
γενόμενον δέ τι καὶ τοιόνδε παρώξυνε τὰ μάλιστα τοὺς ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν 
συνεστῶτας. HV αὐτῷ χρυσοῦς ἀνδριάς, ὥσπερ ἐψήφιστο, ἐπὶ 
eens D , , " \ a a , : 
τῶν ἐμβόλων. τούτου διάδημα ὥφθη περὶ TH κεφαλῇ κείμενον 
ὑπόπτως δὲ πάνυ πρὸς αὐτὸ ἔχουσι Ῥωμαῖοι, δουλείας οἰόμενοι 
εἶναι σύμβολον. ἐπελθόντες δὲ τῶν δημάρχων Λεύκιος καὶ 
Τάιος ἐκέλευσάν τινι τῶν ὑπηρετῶν ἀναβάντι καθελεῖν αὐτὸ 
καὶ ῥῖψαι. τοῦτο γενόμενον Καῖσαρ ὡς ἤσθετο, καλέσας τὴν 
σύγκλητον εἰς τὸ τῆς Ὅμονοίας ἱερὸν κατηγόρησε τῶν δημάρχων, 
φάσχων αὐτοὺς εἶναι τοὺς περιθέντας κρύρα τὸ διάδημα, 
uv ," 3 QC > ᾿ « , ‘ ἴα > , 
ὅπως ἂν ἐν φανερῷ αὐτὸν ὑβρίσειαν καὶ δοκοῖεν ἀνδραγαθίζεσθαι 
ἐπὶ τῇ ἐκείνου ἀτιμίᾳ, ὡς οὔτε βουλῆς οὔτ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἐπιστρεφόμενοι" 
as , , ‘ 9 na s 3 an 4 , Μ 
μείζονός τε γνώμης καὶ ἐπιβουλῆς εἶναι αὐτοῖς τὸ δραθέν, εἴ 
πως δύναιντο εἰς τὸ πλῆθος αὐτὸν διαβαλόντες ὡς ἂν δυναστείας 
παρανόμου ἐρῶντα καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐξάρχοντες νεωτεροποιίας ἀποκ- 
τεῖναι. ταῦτα εἰπών, συνδόξαν τῇ συγκλήτῳ, ἤλασεν αὐτοὺς 
φυγάδας. καὶ οἱ μὲν ὦὥχοντο φεύγοντες, ἕτεροι δ᾽ ἀντ᾽ αὐτῶν 
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an object of envy and suspicion to all! Caesar was of 
guileless disposition and was unskilled in political practices 
by reason of his foreign campaigns, so that he was easily 
taken in by these people, supposing, naturally enough, that 
their commendations came rather from men who admired 
him than from men who were plotting against him.” 

To those who were in authority this measure was es- 
pecially displeasing: that the people were now rendered 
powerless to make appointments to office, and that Caesar 
was given the right of investure to bestow upon whomso- 
ever he pleased. An ordinance voted not long before 
provided this.* Furthermore, all sorts of rumors were being 
bandied about in the crowd, some telling one story, others 
another. Some said that he had decided to establish a 
capital of the whole empire in Egypt, and that Queen 
Cleopatra had lain with him and borne him a son, named 
Cyrus, there. This he himself refuted in his will as false.‘ 
Others said that he was going to do the same thing at Troy, 
on account of his ancient connection with the Trojan race.® 

Something else, such as it was, took place which es- 
pecially stirred the conspirators against him. There was a 
golden statue of him which had been erected on the Rostra® 
by vote of the people. A diadem appeared on it, encircling 
the head, whereupon the Romans became very suspicious, 
supposing that it was a symbol of servitude. Two of the 
tribunes, Lucius and Gaius,’ came up and ordered one of 
their subordinates to climb up, take it down, and throw it 
away. When Caesar discovered what had happened, he 
convened the senate in the temple of Concordia’ and 
arraigned the tribunes, asserting that they themselves had 
secretly placed the diadem on the statue, so that they might 
have a chance to insult him openly and thus get credit for 
doing a brave deed by dishonoring the statue, caring noth- 
ing either for him or for the senate. He continued that their 
action was one which indicated a more serious resolution 
and plot: if somehow they might slander him to the people 
as a seeker after unconstitutional power, and thus (them- 
selves stirring up an insurrection) to slay him. After this 
address, with the concurrence of the senate he banished 
them.® Accordingly, they went off into exile and other 
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δήμαρχοι ἔγένοντο᾽ ὁ δὲ δῆμος ἐβόα βασιλέα τε αὐτὸν εἶναι 
καὶ ἀναδεῖσθαι μηδὲν ἔτι μέλλοντα, ἐπεὶ καὶ ἡ Τύχη αὐτὸν 
ἀναδέδεκεν. ὁ δὲ πᾶν ἂν ἔφη χαρισάμενος τῷ δήμῳ διὰ τὴν 
πρὸς αὐτὸν εὔνοιαν τοῦτο οὔποτε δώσειν, καὶ συγγνώμην NTELTO 
εἰ ἀντιλέγει σώζων τὰ πάτρια βούλεσθαι γὰρ τὴν ὕπατον 
ἀρχὴν ἔχειν νομίμως ἢ βασιλείαν παρανόμως. 

Τοιαῦτα μὲν δὴ τότε ἐλέγετο᾽ μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ἑορτὴ ἐν τῇ 
ἹΡώμῃ ἐγένετο χειμῶνος, Λουπερκάλια καλεῖται, ἐν ἣ γηραιοί 
τε ὁμοῦ πομπεύουσι καὶ νέοι γυμνοί, ἀληλιμμένοι τε καὶ διεζωμέ- 
vol, τοὺς TE ὑπαντῶντας κατακερτομοῦντες καὶ τύπτοντες αἰ- 

, a t 13 , t ‘ ΓΟ a ᾽ , 
γείαις δοραῖς. τότε δὲ ἐνστάσης, ἡγεμὼν ἡρέθη Μάρκος ’AvTw- 
νιος᾽ καὶ προΐει διὰ τῆς ἀγορᾶς, ὥσπερ ἔθος ἦν, συνείπετο δὲ 
αὐτῷ καὶ ἄλλος ὄχλος. καθημένῳ δὲ Καίσαρι ἐπὶ τῶν ἐμβόλων 
λεγομένων ἐπὶ χρυσοῦ θρόνου καὶ ἱμάτιον ἁλουργὲς ἀμπεχομένῳ 
πρῶτον Λικίνιος δάφνινον ἔχων στέφανον, ἐντὸς δὲ διάδημα 
περιφαινόμενον, προσέρχεται. ἦν γὰρ ὑψηλὸς ὁ τόπος ἐφ᾽ 
οὗ Καῖσαρ ἐδημηγόρει. βασταχθεὶς ὑπὸ τῶν συναρχόντων, 
καὶ κατέθηκεν αὐτοῦ πρὸ τῶν ποδῶν τὸ διάδημα. βοῶντος 
δὲ τοῦ δήμου ἐπὶ τὴν κεραλὴν τιθέναι, καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦτο Λέπιδον 
καλοῦντος τὸν ἱππάρχην, ὁ μὲν ὥκνει᾽ ἐν τούτῳ δὲ Κάσσιος 

4 e la 3 ld e “a νΝ A oe ‘ 
Λογγῖνος, εἷς τῶν ἐπιβουλευόντων, ws δῆθεν εὔνους Gv, ἵνα καὶ 
λανθάνειν μᾶλλον δύναιτο, ὑποφθὰς ἀνείλετο τὸ διάδημα καὶ 
9 ‘ \ [2 ᾽᾿ a“ » “ A αὐ ld , 
ἐπὶ Ta γόνατα αὐτοῦ ἔθηκε. συνῆν δὲ καὶ ἸΠόπλιος Κάσκας. 
Καίσαρος δὲ διωθουμένου καὶ τοῦ δήμου βοῶντος, ταχὺ προσ- 
δραμὼν ᾿Αντώνιος γυμνὸς ἀληλιμμένος, ὥσπερ ἐπόμπευεν, ἐπὶ 

4 ἃ ᾽ [, nw A > , ’ A ’ 4 
τὴν κεφαλὴν ἐπιτίθησι. Καῖσαρ δὲ ἀνελόμενος αὐτὸ εἰς τὸν 
ὄχλον ἔρριψε. καὶ οἱ μὲν τελευταῖοι ἐκρότησαν ἐπὶ τούτῳ, οἱ 
δὲ πλησίον ἐβόων δέχεσθαι καὶ μὴ διωθεῖσθαι τὴν τοῦ δήμου 

, "“ \ ” ' \ la t > “ 
χάριν. ἄλλοι yap ἄλλην γνώμην περὶ τῶν δρωμένων εἶχον 

« , A 3 UJ oe , U ‘ ” 
οἱ μὲν yap ἐδυσχέραινον, ἅτε δυναστείας δήλωσιν μείζονος ἢ 
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tribunes were appointed in their place. Then the people 
clamored that he become king and they shouted that 
there should be no longer any delay in crowning him as 
such, for Fortune had already crowned him. But Caesar 
declared that although he would grant the people every- 
thing because of their good will toward him, he would 
never allow this step; and he asked their indulgence for 
contradicting their wishes in preserving the old form of 
of government, saying that he preferred to hold the office 
of consul in accordance with the law to being king illegally.” 

Such was the people’s talk at that time. Later, in the 
course of the winter, a festival was held in Rome, called 
Lupercalia,' in which old and young men together take 
part in a procession, naked except for a girdle, and anointed, 
railing at those whom they meet and striking them with 
pieces of goat’s hide. When this festival came on Marcus 
Antonius was chosen director. He proceeded through the 
Forum, as was the custom, and the rest of the throng 
followed him. Caesar was sitting in a golden chair on the 
Rostra, wearing a purple toga. At first Licinius? ad- 
vanced toward him carrying a laurel wreath, though inside 
it a diadem was plainly visible. He mounted up, pushed up 
by his colleagues (for the place from which Caesar was 
accustomed to address the assembly was high), and set the 
diadem down before Caesar’s feet. Amid the cheers of the 
crowd he placed it on Caesar’s head. Thereupon Caesar 
called Lepidus, the master of horse, to ward him off, but 
Lepidus hesitated. In the meanwhile Cassius Longinus, 
one of the conspirators, pretending to be really well dis- 
posed toward Caesar so that he might the more readily es- 
cape suspicion, hurriedly removed the diadem and placed it 
in Caesar’s lap. Publius Casca was also with him.4 While 
Caesar kept rejecting it, and among the shouts of the 
people, Antonius suddenly rushed up, naked and anointed, 
just as he was in the procession, and placed it on his head. 
But Caesar snatched it off, and threw it into the crowd. 
Those who were standing at some distance applauded this 
action, but those who were near at hand clamored that he 
should accept it and not repel the people’s favor. Various 
individuals held different views of the matter. Some were 
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κατὰ Onuokpatiav’ ot δὲ χαρίζεσθαι οἰόμενοι συνέπραττον᾽ 
οἱ δὲ οὐκ ἔξω τῆς γνώμης αὐτοῦ διεθρόουν τοῦτο ᾿Αντώνιον 
πεποιηκέναι. πολλοῖς δ᾽ ἦν καὶ βουλομένοις βασιλέα αὐτὸν 
ἀναμφιλόγως γενέσθαι. παντοδαπαὶ μὲν φῆμαι ἐν τῷ ὁμίλῳ 
ἦσαν. τὸ δ᾽ οὖν δεύτερον ᾿Αντωνίου ἐπιτιθέντος, ὁ δῆμος ἐβόησε, 
Χαῖρε, βασιλεῦ, τῆς ἑαυτοῦ γλώττης. ὁ δὲ οὐ δεχόμενος ἐκέ- 
λευσεν εἰς τὸ τοῦ Καπιτωλίου Διὸς ἱερὸν ἀποφέρειν αὐτό" 
ἐκείνῳ γὰρ μᾶλλον ἁρμόττειν. καὶ πάλιν ἐκρότησαν οἱ αὐτοί, 
ὥσπερ καὶ πάλαι. λέγεται δὲ καὶ ἕτερος λόγος, ὡς ταῦτα ἔπ- 
) , > , , ow ” , a 

ραττεν ᾿Αντώνιος ἐκείνῳ μέν, ὥς γε WETO, χαρίζεσθαι βουλόμενος, 
αὐτῷ δὲ ἐλπίδα μνώμενος, εἰ γένοιτο ποιητὸς υἱός. τελευταῖον 
δὲ ἀσπασάμενος Καίσαρα δίδωσι τῶν παρεστώτων τισὶν 
ἐπιθεῖναι αὐτὸ ἐπὶ τὴν κεραλὴν τοῦ πλησίον ἀνδριάντος 
Καίσαρος" οἱ δὲ ἐπέθεσαν. ἐν δ᾽ οὖν τοῖς τότε οὐδενὸς ἧττον 
καὶ τόδε πραχθὲν ἤγειρε θᾶττον τοὺς ἐπιβουλεύοντας, πίστιν 
᾽ 3 lal I Se A “- 4) 48 , > 

ἐν ὀρθαλμοῖς μείζω παρασχὸν ὧν du’ ὑποψίας εἶχον. 

Κίννας δὲ μετ᾽ οὐ πολὺ στρατηγῶν Καίσαρα παραιτησάμε- 
νος δόγμα ἐκύρωσε κατιέναι τοὺς ἀπελαθέντας δημάρχους καὶ, 
ὥσπερ βούλεται ὁ δῆμος, πεπαυμένους τῆς ἀρχῆς ἰδιώτας 
εἶναι τῶν κοινῶν μὴ εἰργομένους. Καῖσαρ δὲ οὐ διεκώλυε τὴν 
κἀθοδον᾽ καὶ οἱ μὲν κατήεσαν. ἀρχαιρεσίαι δ᾽ ἦσαν ἐνιαύ- 
σιοι, ὑπὸ Καίσαρος ἀγόμεναι: αὐτὸς γὰρ εἶχε τὴν τούτων 
9 a ov > ͵ A Ld e x A 9 , ᾽ 
ἐξουσίαν, ὥσπερ ἐκέλευσε τὸ δόγμα καὶ δὴ ἀπο δείκνυσιν εἰς 
τὸ ἐπιὸν ὑπάτους Οὐίβιον ἸΪάνσαν καὶ Αὖλον Ἵρτιον, εἰς δὲ 

f ww , fal oe na 3 , ‘ ld 
τρίτον ἔτος Δέκμον βροῦτον, ἕνα τῶν ἐπιβούλων, Kai Μουνάτιον 
Πλάγκον. κατόπιν δὲ τούτου καὶ ἕτερου ἐπράχθη, ὃ σφόδρα 
ἤγειρε τοὺς συνεστῶτας. ἀγορὰν κατεσκεύαζε μεγάλην καὶ 
ἀξιοπρεπῆ ἐν Ῥώμῃ, καὶ τοὺς τεχνίτας ἀθροίσας τὰ ἔργα εἰς 
τὴν κατασκευὴν διεπίπρασκεν. ἐν τούτῳ δὲ αὐτῷ προσῆλθον 
οἱ Ῥωμαίων ἄριστοι τιμὰς φέροντες, ἅστινας τότε ἐψηφίσαντο 
ἐν κοινῷ. τούτων δ᾽ ἡγεῖτο μὲν ὁ ὕπατος, συνάρχων τότε αὐτῷ 
ὦν, κομίζων τὰ ἐψ Eva ῥαβδοφό necay ἔνθεν 

» Kopi a éyngicpeva’ paBdogopor τε προήεσαν E 
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angry, thinking it an indication of power out of place in a 
democracy; others, thinking to court favor, approved; still 
others spread the report that Antonius had acted as he did 
not without Caesar’s connivance. There were many who 
were quite willing that Caesar be made king openly. All 
sorts of talk began to go through the crowd. When An- 
tonius crowned Caesar a second time, the people shouted 
in chorus, ‘Hail, King’;> but Caesar still refusing the 
crown, ordered it to be taken to the temple of Capitoline 
Jupiter, saying that it was more appropriate there. Again 
the same people applauded as before. There is told another 
story, that Antonius acted thus wishing to ingratiate him- 
self with Caesar, and at the same time was cherishing the 
hope of being adopted as his son.6 Finally, he embraced 
Caesar and gave the crown to some of the men standing 
near to place it on the head of the statue of Caesar which 
was near by. This they did. Of all the occurrences of 
that time this was not the least influential in hastening the 
action of the conspirators, for it proved to their very eyes 
the truth of the suspicions they entertained. 

Not long after this,! the praetor Cinna propitiated Cae- 
sar to the extent of securing a decree which allowed the 
exiled tribunes to return; though in accordance with the 
wish of the people they were not to resume their office, 
but to remain private citizens, yet not excluded from 
public affairs. Caesar did not prevent their recall, so they 
returned. Caesar called the annual comitia (for he had the 
authority of a decree to do so)? and appointed Vibius | 
Pansa and Aulus Hirtius as consuls for the ensuing year; 
for the year after that, Decimus Brutus, one of the con- 
spirators, and Munatius Plancus. Directly after this, 
another thing happened that greatly aroused the conspira- 
tors. Caesar was having a large handsome forum laid out 
in Rome, and he had called together the artisans and was 
letting the contracts for its construction. In the mean- 
while up came a procession of Roman nobles, to confer 
the honors which had just been voted him by common 
consent. In the lead was the consul (the one who was Cae- 
sar’s colleague at that time),? and he carried the decree 
with him. In front of him were lictors, keeping the crowd 
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καὶ ἔνθεν τὸν ὄχλον aveipyovTes’ συνήεσαν δὲ τῷ ὑπάτῳ οἵ τε 
στρατηγοὶ καὶ δήμαρχοι καὶ ταμίαι καὶ ἄλλαι πᾶσαι ἀρχαί" 
μετα δὲ ἡ σύγκλητος ἐν κόσμῳ εἵπετο καὶ ὁ δῆμος πᾶς ἄπειρος τὸ 
πλῆθος καὶ ὅσος οὐκ ἄλλος: πολλὴ δὲ ἥ τε ἔκπληξις ἦν καὶ 
τὸ ἀξίωμα τῶν πρώτων, εἰς οὺς τὰ συμπάντων ἀνήρτητο κράτη, 
θαυμαζόντων ἄλλον κρείττω. ὁ δὲ προσιόντων ἐκάθητο καὶ 
διὰ τὸ τοῖς ἐκ πλαγίου ὁμιλεῖν οὔτ᾽ ἐπιστρέψας πρὸς αὐτοὺς 
τὸ πρόσωπον οὔτε προσέχων, GAN’ ὁμοίως διοικῶν ἃ ἐν χερσὶν 
εἶχεν, εἰς ὃ τῶν πλησίον φίλων τις εἶπεν, Ὅρα τοὺς ἐξ 
ἐναντίας προσιόντας καὶ τότε ἀποθέμενος τὰ γραμματίδια 
ἐπεστράφη καὶ περὶ ὧν ἦλθον ἤκουε. συνόντες οὖν αὐτοῖς 
οἱ ἐπιβουλεύοντες τὸ γεγονὸς καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους τῆς πρὸς αὐτὸν 
δυσμενείας ἀνέπλησαν καὶ αὐτοὺς ἤδη ἀχθομένους. ὥργων 
τότε καὶ οἱ ἐπὶ ὀλέθρῳ τῶν συμπάντων, μήτι γε ἐπ᾽ 
ἐλευθερίᾳ ἐπιχειρεῖν τῷ ἀνδρί, καὶ προσεδόκων χειρώσεσθαι 
αὐτὸν ἀνίκητον παντάπασι δοκοῦντα εἶναι: δυσὶ γὰρ καὶ 
τριακοσίαις μάχαις ἐδόκει συμβαλὼν εἰς ἐκεῖνον τὸν χρόνον ἔν 
τε ᾿Ασίᾳ καὶ Ἐὐρώπῃ οὔποθ’ ἡττῆσθαι. μόνος δὲ πολλάκις 
ἐξιὼν καὶ φαινόμενος αὐτοῖς ἐλπίδα ἐνεδίδου τοῦ ἐπιβουλῇ ἁλώ- 
σιμος εἶναι. ἐμηχανῶντό τε, εἴ πως παραλύσειαν αὐτοῦ τὴν 
ἀμφὶ τὸ σῶμα φυλακήν, λόγῳ τε κηλοῦντες ὡς χρεὼν εἴη ἱερὸν 
αὐτὸν πρὸς πάντων νομίζεσθαι πατέρα τε καλεῖσθαι τῆς 
πόλεως, καὶ ψηφίσματα περὶ τούτων γράφοντες, εἴ πως ἐκεῖνος 
τούτοις παραχθεὶς τῷ ὄντι πιστεύσειεν ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν στέργεσθαι, 
καὶ τοὺς δορυφόρους ἀπολύσειεν, οἰόμενος τῇ πάντων εὐνοίᾳ 
φυλάττεσθαι. ὅπερ γενόμενον πολλὴν αὐτοῖς εἰς τὸ ἔργον 
ῥᾳστώνην παρέσχε. 

Συνήεσαν δ᾽ ἐν ρανερῷ μὲν οὔποτε βουλευσόμενοι, λάθρᾳ δὲ 
κατ᾽ ὀλίγους εἰς τὰς ἀλλήλων οἰκίας καὶ πολλὰ μέν, ὥσπερ 
εἰκὸς ἦν, ἐλέχθη τε αὐτοῖς καὶ ἐκινήθη, σκοπουμένοις τοσόνδε 
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back on either side. With the consul came the praetors, 
tribunes, quaestors, and all the other officials. Next came 
the senate in orderly formation, and then a multitude of 
enormous size—never so large. The dignity of the nobles 
was awe-inspiring—they were entrusted with the rule of 
the whole empire, and yet looked with admiration on 
another as if he were still greater. Caesar was seated?! 
while they advanced and because he was conversing with 
men standing to one side, he did not turn his head toward 
the approaching procession or pay any attention to it, but 
continued to prosecute the business which he had on hand, 
until one of his friends, nearby, said, ‘Look at these people 
coming up in front of you.’ Then Caesar laid down his 
papers and turned around and listened to what they had 
come to say. Now among their number were® the con- 
spirators, who filled the others with ill-will toward him, 
though the others were already offended at him because of 
this incident. 

Then those also were excited who wished to lay hands on 
him not to recover liberty but to destroy the entire extant 
system; they were looking for an opportunity to overcome 
one who seemed to be absolutely invincible. For, although 
he had participated up to this time in three hundred and 
two battles in both Asia and Europe, it appeared that he 
had never been worsted. Since, however, he frequently 
came out by himself and appeared before them, the hope 
arose that he could be taken by treachery. They tried to 
bring about, somehow, the dismissal of his body guard by 
flattering him when they addressed him, saying that he 
ought to be considered sacred in the eyes of all and be 
called ‘pater patriae’;® and by proposing decrees to that 
effect in the hope that he would be thus misled and actually 
trust to their affection, and that he would dismiss his spear- 
men in the belief that he was guarded by the good will of 
everyone. This actually came to pass, and made their 
task far easier.’ 

The conspirators never met to make their plans in the 
open, but in secret, a few at a time in each other’s houses. 
As was natural, many plans were proposed and set in 
motion by them as they considered how and when they 
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ἔργον ὅπως τε ἐπιθήσονται καὶ ὅπου. τινὲς μὲν οὖν εἰσέφερον 
διὰ τῆς ἱερᾶς καλουμένης ὁδοῦ ἰόντι ἐγχειρεῖν. ἐφοίτα γὰρ 
πολλάκις ἐκείνῃ ἄλλοι δ᾽ ἐν ταῖς ἀρχαιρεσίαις, ἐν αἷς αὐτὸν 
ἔδει καθιστάντα ἐν τῷ πρὸ τῆς πόλεως πεδίῳ τὰς ἀρχὰς διιέναι 
τινὰ γέφυραν, διακληρωσάμενοι τὸ ἔργον, ὅπως οἱ μεν ὥσειαν 
αὐτὸν ἀπὸ τῆς γεφύρας, οἱ δὲ ἐπιδραμόντες κτείνειαν᾽ ἄλλοι δὲ 
ὅταν θέαι μονομάχων ἄγωνται ὑπόγυοι δ᾽ ἦσαν ἔνθα καὶ 
ὅπλα ὁρᾶσθαι παρεσκευασμένα ἐπὶ τὴν πρᾶξιν ἀνύποπτον ἦν 
διὰ τὸν ἀγῶνα. οἱ πλεῖστοι δὲ παρήνουν ἐν τῇ βουλῇ συνε- 
δρεύοντα κτείνειν, ἡνίκα μόνος αὐτὸς ἔμελλεν ἔσεσθαι: οὐ γὰρ 
συνεισίασιν οἱ μὴ μετέχοντες αὐτῆς. πολλοὶ 6’ οἱ ἐπι- 
βουλεύοντες ὑπὸ τοῖς ἱματίοις ἔχοντες ἐγχειρίδια. καὶ ἐκράτει 
ἥδε ἡ γνώμη. συνέλαβε δὲ καὶ τύχη τις εἰς τοῦτο, ποιήσασα 
ἡμέραν ῥητὴν αὐτὸν ὁρίσαι εἰς ἣν συνίασιν οἱ ἐκ τοῦ συνεδρίου 
βουλευσόμενοι περὶ ὧν αὐτὸς ἔμελλεν εἰσοίσειν. ἐπεὶ δὲ ἐνέστη 
ἡ κυρία ἡρμέρα, συνήεσαν παρεσκευασμένοι τοῖς πᾶσιν. ἐγίγ- 
veto δὲ αὐτοῖς ἡ σύνοδος εἰς τὴν Πομπηίου στοάν, ἔνθα ἑκάστοτε 
συνελέγοντο. τῷ δ᾽ ἄρα ὁ δαίμων διεδείκνυε τὰ ἐνθάδε ὁποῖα 
εἴη, ὡς πάντα ἀστάθμητα καὶ τῆς TUXNS ἥττω, εἰς τὸ τοῦ ἐχ- 
θροῦ αὐτὸν ὑπάγων χωρίον, ἐν ᾧ ἔμελλε πρὸ τοῦ ἐκείνου ἀνδριάν- 
τος νεκρὸς κείσεσθαι, καὶ οὗ ζῶντος περιεγένετο, τουτου τεθνεῶ- 
TOS πρὸς τῷ εἰδώλῳ ἀποσφάττεσθαι. ἰσχυρότερον δέ τι καὶ 
ἡ μοῖρα, εἰ δή τις ἐπέστη τοῦτοις. οἵ τε γὰρ φίλοι ἐκείνης τῆς 
ἡμέρας ἐκώλυον, διά τινας φήμας οἰωνιζόμενοι, πορεύεσθαι εἰς 
τὸ βουλευτήριον, ἰατροί τε διὰ νόσον σκοτὠδη ἑκάστοτε συμ- 
βαίνουσαν αὐτῷ καὶ τότε προσπεσοῦσαν, ἥ τε γυνὴ πάντων 
μάλιστα, Καλπουρνία ὄνομα, διά τινας ὄψεις ἐνυπνίων δειματω- 
θεῖσα, ἐνέφρυ τε αὐτῷ καὶ οὐκ ἔφη ἐάσειν ἐκείνης ἐξιέναι τῆς 
ἡμέρας. παραστὰς δὲ Βροῦτος, εἷς τῶν ἐπιβουλευόντων, ἐν δὲ 
τοῖς μάλιστα φίλος τότε νομιζόμενος, Τί σὺ λέγεις, εἶπεν, ὦ 
Καῖσαρ; καὶ σὺ ὁ τηλικόσδε, γυναικὸς ἐνυπνίοις καὶ ἀνδρῶν 
ματαίων κληδόσι προσσχὼν ὑβριεῖς THY σε τιμήσασαν 
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should commit the awful deed. Some proposed to attack 
him while on his way through the ‘Via Sacra,’ for he often 
walked there;' others, at the time of the comitia, when he 
had to cross a certain bridge? to hold the election of magis- 
trates in the field before the city. They would so divide 
their duties by lot that some should jostle him off the 
bridge and the others should rush upon him and slay him. 
Others proposed that he be attacked when the gladiatorial 
shows were held* (they were near at hand), for then, 
because of these contests no suspicion would be aroused by 
the sight of men armed for the deed. The majority urged 
that he be killed during the session of the senate, for then 
he was likely to be alone. There was no admittance to non- 
members, and many of the senators were conspirators, and 
carried swords under their togas. This plan was adopted.‘ 
Fortune had a part in this by causing Caesar himself to 
set a certain day on which the members of the senate were 
to assemble to consider certain motions which he wished 
to introduce. When the appointed day came the con- 
spirators assembled, prepared in all respects. They met in 
the portico of Pompeius’ theatre, where they sometimes 
gathered. ‘Thus the divinity showed the vanity of man’s 
estate—how very unstable it is, and subject to the vagaries 
of fortune—for Caesar was brought to the house of his 
enemy, there to lie, a corpse, before the statue of one whom, 
now dead, he had defeated when he was alive. And fate 
becomes a still stronger force if indeed one acknowledges 
her part in these things: on that day his friends, drawing 
conclusions from certain auguries, tried to prevent him 
from going to the senate room, as did also his physicians on 
account of vertigoes to which he was sometimes subject, 
and from which he was at that time suffering; and especially 
his wife Calpurnia, who was terrified by a dream that 
night. She clung to him and said that she would not let 
him go out that day. But Brutus, one of the conspirators, 
though he was at that time thought to be one of his most 
intimate friends, came up to him and said: ‘What do you 
say, Caesar? Are you going to pay any attention to a 
woman’s dreams and foolish men’s omens, a man such as 
you? Are you going to insult the senate which has honored 
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σύγκλητον, ἣν αὐτὸς συνεκάλεσας, οὐκ ἐξιὼν ; ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἤν γέ 
μοι πείθῃ, ἀλλὰ ῥίψας τὰ τούτων ὀνειροπολήματα προεύσῃ᾽ 
κάθηται γὰρ ἐξ ἑωθινοῦ σὲ περιμένουσα. καὶ ὃς ἐπείσθη τε 
καὶ ἐξῆλθεν. 

Ἔν τούτῳ οἱ μὲν σφαγεῖς ηὐτρεπίζοντο, τάττοντες αὑτοὺς 
οἱ μὲν εἰς πλησίον αὐτοῦ καθέδρας, οἱ δὲ ἐξ ἐναντίας, οἱ δὲ κατό- 
πισθεν. οἱ δὲ ἱερεῖς θύματα προσέφερον πρὸ τῆς εἰς τὸ βου- 
λευτήριον εἰσόδου θυσομένῳ τὴν ὑστάτην θυσίαν ἐκείνην. καὶ 
δῆλον ὡς οὐκ ἐκαλλιέρει. δυσθυτοῦντες δ᾽ οἱ μάντεις ἕτερα ἐφ᾽ 
ἑτέροις θύματα ὑπήλλαττον, εἴ τι αὐτοῖς ἄμεινον ὧν ἐσημαί- 
veTO φανείη: τελευτῶντες δὲ χαλεπῶς TAK θεῶν ὁρᾶν ἔφασαν, 
καί τινα ἀλάστορα ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς ἔγκεκρυμμένον δίοπτον εἶναι. 
ὁ δὲ ἀχθεσθεὶς ἀπεστράφη πρὸς δυόμενον τὸν ἥλιον᾽ καὶ οἱ 
μάντεις πολὺ μᾶλλον τοῦτο οἰωνίσαντο. παρόντες δὲ οἱ φονεῖς 
ἥσθησαν ἐπὶ τούτοις. ὁ δὲ Καῖσαρ, [πολὺ] μάλιστα τῶν 
φίλων δεομένων ἀναβαλέσθαι τὸν σύλλογον ἐκείνης τῆς ἡμέρας 
διὰ τὰ λεγόμενα ὑπὸ τῶν μάντεων, ἐκέλευε καὶ δὴ τοῦτο δρᾶν. 
ταχὺ δ᾽ οἱ ὑπηρέται αὐτῷ ἐπέστησαν καλοῦντες καὶ λέγοντες 
ὅτι πλήρης ἡ βουλὴ εἴη. καὶ ὁ μὲν εἰς τοὺς φίλους διέβλεψεν. 
ὁ δὲ Βροῦτος αὐτῷ πάλιν παραστάς, "Ih, ὠγαθέ, ἔφη, τοῖς 
λήροις τούτων χαίρειν φράσας καὶ ἃ Καίσαρί τε καὶ τῇ τοσαύτῃ 
ἀρχῇ διοικεῖν πρέπει μὴ ἀναβάλλου, αἴσιον οἰωνὸν τὴν σεαυτοῦ 
ἀρετὴν ποιούμενος. καὶ ὁ μὲν ταῦτα παραπείθων, ὁμοῦ τῆς 
δεξιᾶς λαβόμενος, ἔγγὺς δ᾽ ἦν καὶ τὸ συνέδριον, ἦγεν αὐτόν. ὁ 
δὲ εἵπετο σιωπῇ. εἰσιόντα δὲ αὐτὸν ὡς εἶδεν ἡ σύγκλητος, 
ὑπανέστη εἰς τιμῆς ἀξίωσιν. οἱ δὲ μέλλοντες ἔγχειρήσειν περὶ 
αὐτὸν ἦσαν. πρῶτος δὲ πάντων ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν καθίει Τίλλιος 
Κίμβρος, ᾧ ἔφευγεν ἀδελφὸς ἐληλαμένος ὑπὸ Καίσαρος. 
ἐν προσχήματι δὴ τοῦ ἀντιβολεῖν αὐτὸν λιπαρῶς ὑπὲρ τοῦ 
ἀδελφοῦ προσελθὼν ἥπτετο τῆς ἀναβολῆς, καὶ τι θρασύτερον 
εἴσω τὰς χεῖρας ἔχοντος ἐδόκει δρᾶν, ἐκώλυέ τε, εἰ βούλοιτο 
ἀνίστασθαι καὶ ταῖς χερσὶ χρῆσθαι: ὀργιζομένου δ᾽ ἐπιστρεφῶς 
ἐκείνου, ἔργου εἴχοντο οἱ ἄνδρες. ταχὺ δὲ πάντες γυμνώσαντες 


τὰ ἐγχειρίδια ἐπ᾿ αὐτὸν ὥρμησαν. καὶ πρῶτος μὲν Σερουΐλιος 
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you and which you yourself convened, by not going out? 
No; if you take my advice you will dismiss from your mind 
the dreams of these people and go, for the senate has been in 
session since morning, and is awaiting you.’ He was per- 
suaded and went out. 

Meanwhile the assassins were making ready, some of 
them stationing themselves beside his chair, others in front 
of it, others behind it. The augurs brought forward the 
victims for him to make his final sacrifice before his entry 
into the senate room. It was manifest that the omens were 
unfavorable. The augurs substituted one animal after 
another in the attempt to secure a more auspicious forecast. 
Finally they said that the indications from the gods were 
unfavorable and that there was plainly some sort of curse 
hiding in the victims. In disgust, Caesar turned away 
toward the setting sun, and the augurs interpreted this 
action still more unfavorably. The assassins were on hand 
and were pleased at all this. Caesar’s friends begged that 
he postpone the present session on account of what the 
soothsayers had said; and for his part, he was just giving 
the order! to do this, but suddenly the attendants came to 
summon him, saying that the senate had a quorum. Then 
Caesar cast a look toward his friends. And Brutus app- 
proached him again and said: ‘Come, sir, turn your back 
on these people’s nonsense and do not postpone the business 
that deserves the attention of Caesar and of the great 
empire but consider your own worth a favorable omen.’ 
Thus persuading him, he at the same time took him by the 
hand and led him in, for the senate-chamber was near 
by. Caesar followed in silence. When he came in and the 
senate saw him the members rose out of respect to him. 
Those who intended to lay hands on him were all about 
him. The first to come to him was Tullius Cimber, whose 
brother Caesar had exiled, and stepping forward as though 
to make an urgent appeal on behalf of his brother, he 
seized Caesar’s toga, seeming to act rather boldly for a 
suppliant,? and thus prevented him from standing up and 
using his hands if he so wished. Caesar was very angry, 
but the men held to their purpose and all suddenly bared 
their daggers and rushed upon him. First Servilius Casca 
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Κάσκας κατὰ τὸν ἀριστερὸν ὦμον ὀρθῷ τῷ ξίφει παίει μικρὸν 
ὑπὲρ τὴν κλεῖν, εὐθύνων ἐπ᾽ αὐτήν, ταραττόμενος δὲ οὐκ ἦδυν- 
/ “Ὁ ᾽ tJ UJ « 93 / > ’ 9 , io ‘A a 
ήθη. Καῖσαρ δ᾽ ἀνέστη ws ἀμυνούμενος ἐπ᾽ αὐτόν. καὶ ὃς 
τὸν ἀδελφὸν βοᾷ Ἑλλάδι γλώττῃ ὑπὸ θορύβου. ὁ δ᾽ ὑπακούσας 
9 , A ’ A “ a 4 4 7. £. e A 
ἐρείδει TO Elyos κατὰ τῆς πλευρᾶς. μικρὸν δὲ Κάσσιος ὑποφθὰς 
9 A , > , ’ [οἱ I , 2 \ 
εἰς TO πρόσωπον ἔγκαρσίαν αὐτῷ πληγὴν δίδωσι, Δέκμος δὲ 
Βροῦτος ὑπὸ ταῖς λαγόσι διαμπερὲς παίει. Κάσσιος δὲ Λογγῖ- 
γος ἑτέραν ἐπενδοῦναι πληγὴν σπεύδων, τοῦ μὲν ἁμαρτάνει, 
τυγχάνει δὲ τῆς Μάρκου Βρούτου χειρός. Μινούκιος δὲ καὶ 
> A [ , ld « UJ ᾽ A Ld aC , 
αὐτὸς τύπτων Καίσαρα παίει ἹῬούβριον eis τὸν μηρόν, ἐῴκεσάν 
τε μαχομένοις ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ. πίπτει δὲ ὑπὸ πλήθους τραυμάτων 

x a ' bd a ‘ ’ " " > a 
πρὸ τοῦ Iloumrniov ἀνδριάντος. καὶ οὐδεὶς ἔτι λοιπὸν ἦν ὃς 
οὐχὶ νεκρὸν κείμενον ἔπαιεν, ὅπως ἂν καὶ αὐτὸς δοκοίη τοῦ ἔργου 

a ree ty \ / ‘ , 9 ome 
συνῆφθαι, eis ὃ € καὶ λ΄ λαβὼν τραύματα ἀπέπνευσεν. 

Κραυγὴ δὲ μυρία ἐφέρετο, τῶν μὲν ἐκ τοῦ συνεδρίου φυγόν- 
των μετ᾽ ἐκπλήξεως, ὅσοι μὴ μετεῖχον τοῦ βουλεύματος, καὶ 
οἰομένων αὐτίκα καὶ ἐπὶ σφᾶς τὸ δεινὸν ἥξειν, τῶν δ᾽ ἔξω 
Καίσαρι συνόντων πάσης οἰομένων εἶναι τῆς βουλῆς τὸ ἔργον 
καὶ στράτευμα μέγα εἶναι τὸ ἐπὶ τοῦτο ἐληλυθός, τῶν δ᾽ ἄλλων 
ὑπ᾽ ἀγνοίας τοῦ γεγονότος πρὸς τὸ ἐξαπιναῖον τοῦ θορύβου καὶ 
τὰ ἐν ὄψει ὁρώμενα, ταχὺ γὰρ οἱ σφαγεῖς τὰ ἐγχειρίδια ἡμαγ- 
μένα ἔχοντες δειματουμένων τε καὶ δρόμῳ φερομένων. πάντα 
δ᾽ ἦν φευγόντων πλέα μετὰ κραυγῆς. ἐξανέστη δὲ καὶ ὁ δῆμος 
οὐδενὶ σὺν κόσμῳ φεύγων ἐκ τοῦ θεάτρου, ἐτύγχανε γὰρ θεώμε- 

, 4 \ A , ’ ’ Uj e 4 “Ὁ 
νος μονομαχίας, τὸ μὲν πραχθὲν βεβαίως οὐκ εἰδώς, ὑπὸ δὲ τῆς 
πάντοθεν βοῆς ταραττόμενος. οἱ μὲν γὰρ ἔρασαν τὴν σύγκλη- 
τον ὑπὸ τῶν μονομάχων σφάττεσθαι, οἱ δὲ Καίσαρος ἀποσφα- 
γέντος τὴν στρατιὰν ἐφ᾽ ἁρπαγὴν τῆς πόλεως τετράφθαι, ἄλλοι 
δὲ ἄλλα ὑπελάμβανον. ἀκοῦσαι δ᾽ οὐδὲν ἦν σαφές ἄκριτος 
γάρ τις ἐπεῖχε τάραχος εἰς ὃ τοὺς σφαγέας εἶδον καὶ Μάρκον 
Βροῦτον παύοντα τὸν θόρυβον καὶ θαρρεῖν παρακελευόμενον, 
ὡς οὐδενὸς κακοῦ γεγονότος. ἡ δὲ σύμπασα διάνοια ἦν καὶ τὰ 
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stabbed him on the left shoulder a little above the collar 
bone, at which he had aimed but missed through nervous- 
ness. Caesar sprang up to defend himself against him, 
and Casca called to his brother, speaking in Greek in his 
excitement. The latter obeyed him and drove his sword 
into Caesar’s side. A moment before Cassius had struck 
him obliquely across the face. Decimus Brutus struck 
him through the thigh. Cassius Longinus was eager to 
give another stroke, but he missed and struck Marcus 
Brutus on the hand. Minucius, too, made a lunge at 
Caesar but he struck Rubrius on the thigh. It looked as 
if they were fighting over Caesar. He fell, under many 
wounds, before the statue of Pompey, and there was not 
one of them but struck him as he lay lifeless, to show that 
each of them had had a share in the deed, until he had 
received thirty-five wounds, and breathed his last.’ 

A tremendous uproar arose from those who had no 
knowledge of the plot and who were rushing terror-stricken 
from the senate house, thinking that the same awful thing 
was going to happen to themselves also; and from those of 
Caesar’s associates who were outside and who thought that 
the whole senate was involved and that a large army was 
on hand for the purpose; and from those who, ignorant of 
the affair, were terrified and thrown into confusion from the 
suddenness of the noise and from what burst upon their 
view (for all at once the assassins, with bloody daggers in 
their hands....)!. The whole place was full of people 
running and shouting. There was a crowd, too, in the 
theatre, which got up and rushed out in disorder (there 
happened to be a gladiatorial exhibition in progress) know- 
ing nothing definite of what had happened but frightened by 
the shouting allabout them. Some said that the senate was 
being slaughtered by gladiators, others that Caesar had 
been murdered and that his army had started to pillage the 
city; some got one impression, others another. There was 
nothing clear to be heard, for there was a continuous tumult 
until the people saw the assassins and Marcus Brutus try- 
ing to stop the outcry and exhorting? the people to be of 
good courage, for that no evil had taken place. The sum 
and substance of his words (as the rest of the assassins also 
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λόγῳ κομπαζόμενα Tots σφαγεῦσιν ws τύραννον κτείνειαν. 
> , > 3 ’ Lal f { ‘ Vat > Qn aw 
ἐγένοντο δ᾽ ἐν αὐτοῖς λόγοι ὡς χρὴ Kai ἄλλους ἀναιρεῖν, οἱ ἔμελ- 
λον σφίσιν ἐναντιώσεσθαι καὶ περὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς αὖθις ἀγωνιεῖσ- 
θαι os ἐπισχεῖν φασι Μάρκον Βροῦτον, οὐ δίκαιον λέγοντα 
εἶναι, πρὸς ods ἐμφανῆ μὴ ὕπεστιν ἔγκλήματα, τούτους δι᾽ ὑπο- 
Yias ἀφανοῦς ἀποσφάττειν. καὶ ἐνίκα ταῦτα. ἐξάξαντες δὴ 
τοὐντεῦθεν οἱ σφαγεῖς ἔφευγον θέοντες διὰ τῆς ἀγορᾶς εἰς τὸ 
Καπιτώλιον, γυμνὰ ἔχοντες τὰ ξίφη, ὑπὲρ κοινῆς ἐλευθερίας 
ταῦτα βοῶντες εἰργάσθαι. εἵπετο δ᾽ αὐτοῖς πολὺς μονομάχων 
καὶ οἰχετῶν ὄχλος Ex’ αὐτὸ τοῦτο εὐτρεπής. διαδρομαὶ δ᾽ 
᾿ Lal ΗΝ " Lal . ἴω) ν > . , , 
εὐρεῖαι ἦσαν ἔν τε ταῖς ὁδοῖς καὶ κατ᾽ ἀγοράν, διεξελθόντος 
JA a ld > ‘ ~ “ , al .. ἢ ᾿ 
ἤδη τοῦ λόγου εἰς τὸ πλῆθος ὅτι σφαγείη Καῖσαρ. ἐῴκει τε ἡ 
πόλις ἁλισκομένῃ. ἀναβάντες δὲ εἰς τὸ Καπιτώλιον καὶ δια- 
νειμάμενοι τὸ χωρίον ἐν κύκλῳ ἐφρούρουν, δεδοικότες μὴ τὸ 
Καίσαρος στρατιωτικὸν αὐτοῖς ἐπίοι. 
« Ὶ ‘ " ” » " 3 , Ul 
O δὲ νεκρὸς ἔτι ἔκειτο ἔνθα ἔπεσεν ἀτίμως πεφυρμένος 
αἵματι, ἀνδρὸς ἐλάσαντος μὲν πρὸς ἑσπέραν ἄχρι Βρεττανῶν 
τε καὶ ᾽Ωκεανοῦ, διανοουμένου δ᾽ ἐλαύνειν πρὸς ἕω ἐπὶ τὰ Πάρθων 
ἀρχεῖα καὶ ᾿Ινδῶν, ὡς ἂν κἀκείνων ὑπηκόων γενομένων εἰς μίαν 
ἀρχὴν κεραλαιωθείη γῆς πάσης καὶ θαλάττης τὰ κράτη τότε 
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δ᾽ οὖν ἔκειτο, μηδενὸς τολμῶντες ὑπομένειν καὶ τὸν νεκρὸν 
ἀναιρεῖσθαι. οἱ μὲν γὰρ παρόντες ἐπεφεύγεσαν, οἱ δ᾽ ἔξω 
ὄντες τῶν φίλων ἐκρύπτοντο ἐν ταῖς οἰκίαις" οἱ δ᾽ ἐξήεσαν 
μεταμφιεννύμενοι εἴς τε τοὺς ἀγροὺς καὶ τὰ σὐνεγγυς χωρία. 
παρέστη δ᾽ αὐτῷ τῶν φίλων οὐδεὶς πολλῶν ὄντων οὔτε σφαττο- 

’ cL 4 [4] il ‘ ys ~ , \ "κ᾽ Las 
μένῳ οὔτε μετὰ ταῦτα, ὅτι μὴ Σαβῖνος Καλουίσιος καὶ Knvawpt- 
vos. οὗτοι δὲ ἐπιφερομένων τῶν περὶ Βροῦτον καὶ Κάσσιον 

‘ LJ ld " ‘ ‘ 3 ’ nn “ ΄ ‘ " 

μικρὸν ἀντιστάντες ἔφυγον διὰ τὸ ἐκείνων πλῆθος: οἱ δὲ ἄλλοι 
τὸ κατὰ σφᾶς περιέβλεπον᾽ τοῖς δὲ καὶ βουλομένοις ἣν τὰ γιγ- 
νόμενα. φασί γέ τοί τινα αὐτῶν εἰπεῖν ἐπὶ τεθνεῶτι, “Adis 
τυράννου θεραπείας. οἰκέται δὲ δὴ τρεῖς, οἵπερ ἦσαν πλησίον, 
ὀλίγον ὕστερον ἐνθέμενοι τὸν νεκρὸν εἰς φορεῖον οἴκαδε ἐκόμιζον 
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loudly boasted) was that they had slain a tyrant. It was 
proposed by some of the conspirators that they ought to 
put out of the way still others who were likely to oppose 
them and again try to gain control. They say that Marcus 
Brutus restrained them,* declaring that it was not right to 
kill, for the sake of vague suspicion, people against whom 
there was no clear charge; and this view prevailed. Then 
rushing forth the assassins fled in haste through the Forum 
up to the Capitoline, carrying their swords bare and shout- 
ing that they had acted in behalf of common freedom. A 
great crowd of gladiators and slaves, who had been prepared 
for the purpose, followed them. There was much running in 
the streets and through the Forum, now that the news that 
Caesar had been murdered became known to the throng. 
The city looked as if it had been occupied by an enemy. 
After the conspirators had ascended the Capitoline, they 
distributed themselves in a circle about the place and 
mounted guard, fearing that Caesar’s soldiers would attack 
them. 

The body of Caesar lay just where it fell, ignominiously 
stained with blood—a man who had advanced westward as 
far as Britain and the Ocean, and who had intended to ad- 
vance eastward against the realms of the Parthians and 
Indi,’ so that, with them also subdued, an empire of all 
land and sea might be brought under the power of a single 
head. There he lay, no one daring to remain to remove the 
body. Those of his friends who had been present had run 
away, and those who were away remained hidden in their 
houses, or else changed their clothing and went out into the 
country districts nearby. Not one of his many friends 
stood by him, either while he was being slaughtered or 
afterward, except Calvisius Sabinus and Censorinus;? but 
these also, though they offered some slight opposition when 
Brutus and Cassius and their followers made their attack, 
had to flee because of the greater number of their opponents. 
All the others looked out for themselves and some even 
acquiesced in what had occurred. They say that one of 
them thus addressed the body: ‘Enough of truckling to a 
tyrant.’ A little later, three slaves,2 who were nearby, 
placed the body on a litter and carried it home through the 
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διὰ τῆς. ἀγορᾶς ὁρώμενον, ἔνθεν καὶ ἔνθεν ἀνεσταλμένων τῶν 
παρακαλυμμάτων, αἰωρουμένας τὰς χεῖρας καὶ τὰς ἐπὶ τοῦ προσώ- 
που πληγάς. ἔνθα οὐδεὶς ἄδακρυς ἦν, ὁρῶν τὸν πάλαι ἴσα καὶ 
θεὸν τιμώμενον οἰμωγῇ τε πολλῇ καὶ στόνῳ συμπαρεπέμπετο 
ἔνθεν καὶ ἔνθεν ὀλοφυρομένων ἀπό τε τῶν τεγῶν καθ᾽ ods 
γένοιτο καὶ ἐν ταῖς ὁδοῖς καὶ προθύροις. καὶ ἐπειδὴ πλησίον 
τῆς οἰκίας ἔγένετο, πολὺ δὴ μείζων ὑπήντα κωκυτός" ἐξεπεπηδή- 
κει γὰρ ἡ γυνὴ μετὰ πολλοῦ ὄχλου γυναικῶν τε καὶ οἰκετῶν, 
ἀνακαλουμένη τὸν ἄνδρα καὶ ἑαυτὴν ὀδυρομένη, ὅτι μάτην 
προύλεγε μὴ ἐξιέναι τὴν ἡμέραν ἐκείνην. τῷ δ᾽ ἤδη μοῖρα 
ἐφειστήκει πολὺ κρείττων ἢ κατὰ τὴν αὐτῆς ἐλπίδα. 

200 Καὶ οἱ μὲν αὐτῷ τάφον ηὐτρέπιζον, οἱ δ᾽ αὐτόχειρες, 
πολλοὺς πρὸ τοῦ ἔργου ἑτοιμασάμενοι μονομάχους, ἡνίκα μὲν 
ἔμελλον ἐγχειρήσειν, ἵδρυσαν αὐτοὺς ἐν ὅπλοις μεταξὺ τοῦ τε 
βουλευτηρίου καὶ τοῦ θεάτρου ἐν τῷ Πομπηίου περιπάτῷ. 
ἦν δ᾽ ὁ τούτους εὐτρεπίζων Δέκμος Βροῦτος, προφάσει μὲν ὡς 
ἐπ᾽ ἄλλο, συναρπάσαι δή τινα βουλόμενος, ὡς ἔφη, τῶν εἰς τὸ 
θέατρον συνιόντων μονομάχων, ὃς αὑτὸν ἐκείνῳ προαπεμίσθω- 
σεν ἀγῶνες γὰρ τότε ἦσαν ods δὴ καὶ αὐτὸς δώσειν μέλλων 
προσεποιεῖτο φιλοτίμως ἔχειν πρὸς τὸν τότε ἀγωνοθέτην᾽ τῷ 
δ᾽ ἔργῳ ἡ παρασκευὴ ἔγίγνετο ἐπὶ τὸν φόνον, ἵν᾽ εἴ τι ἀντι- 
κρούσεται τῶν Καίσαρι ἀμυνομένων, παρείη αὐτοῖς ἡ βοήθεια. 
τούτους οὖν ἔχοντες κατέβαινον ἐκ τοῦ Καπιτωλίου καὶ ἄλλο 
οἰκετῶν πλῆθος. συγκαλέσαντες δὲ τὸν δῆμον διάπειραν ἔγνω- 
σαν αὐτοῦ καὶ τῶν ἐν τέλει ποιήσασθαι πῶς ἔχουσι γνώμης 
πρὸς αὐτούς, πότερον ὡς τυραννίδα παύσαντας ἀποδέχοιντο ἢ 
ὡς φονέας μείζω κακὰ an’ αὐτῶν ἐκραγήσεσθαι: οὐ γὰρ ἀπὸ 
μικρᾶς διανοίας καὶ παρασκευῆς γεγονέναι ταῦτα οὔτε ὑφ᾽ ὧν 
ἐπράχθη οὔτε ἐπὶ ods ἐβουλεύθη᾽ μεγάλα γὰρ δὴ στρατόπεδα 
εἶναι τὰ Καίσαρος ἐπικουρικὰ καὶ μεγάλους ἡγεμόνας τοὺς δια- 
δόχους αὐτοῦ τῆς διανοίας ὑπολελειμμένους. σιγὴ δὲ τότε παρὰ 
τὸ ἄηθες ἐν θορύβῳ τῆς γνώμης πολλὴ ἦν, καραδοκούντων πάν- 
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Forum, showing, where the covering was drawn back on 
each side, the hands hanging limp and the wounds on the 
face. Then no one refrained from tears, seeing him who had 
lately been honored like a god. Much weeping and lamenta- 
tion accompanied them from either side, from mourners on 
the roofs, in the streets, and in the vestibules. When they 
approached his house, a far greater wailing met their ears, 
for his wife rushed out with a number of women and ser- 
vants, calling on her husband and bewailing her lot in that 
she had in vain counseled him not to go out on that day. 
But he had met with a fate far worse than she ever expected. 
26b These were now preparing for his burial but the as- 
sassins had secured a number of gladiators some time 
previous to the deed when they were about to attack him 
and had placed them under arms, between the senate 
house and the theatre in Pompeius’ arcade. Decimus 
Brutus had got them ready under the pretext that he 
wished to seize one of the gladiators who were assembling 
in that theatre, a man whom he had previously hired. 
(The contests were taking place at that time,! and as he 
was going to conduct some himself, he pretended that he 
was jealous of the present exhibitor.) As a matter of fact, 
this preparation was more with reference to the assassina- 
tion, so that, in case any resistance should be offered by 
Caesar’s guards,” the conspirators should have assistance at 
hand. With these gladiators and an additional throng of 
slaves they descended from the Capitoline. Calling to- 
gether the people, they decided to test them and the 
magistrates, finding out how they were regarded by them; 
whether they were looked upon as having ended a tyranny 
or as murderers.....* that still greater ills were likely to 
burst forth in consequence of the late deed; for the action 
had taken place with no inconsiderable forethought and 
preparation on the part of those who accomplished it, and 
on the part of those against whom the plot was laid; and 
that there was a considerable number of Caesar’s auxiliary 
troops and important commanders still left, who would 
take over the task of carrying out his plans. There was 
profound silence then because of the unusual nature of the 
situation, for men’s minds were confused, everyone watch- 
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των 0, TL πρῶτον ws ἐν τῷ τοιῷδε τολμηθείη καὶ ἄρξειε τῆς 
' 3 U A ’ f Le) A 4 
νεωτεροποιίας. ἐν τούτῳ δὲ Μάρκος Βροῦτος, κατὰ πολλὴν 
ἡσυχίαν δήμου τὸ μέλλον προσδεχομένου, σωφροσύνῃ τε βίου 
διὰ παντὸς τιμώμενος κατά τε εὔκλειαν προγόνων καὶ τὴν ἐπ᾽ 
᾽ ΨΝ, 79. , “ἣν an ” , , ᾽ fol 
αὐτοῦ ἐπιείκειαν εἶναι δοκοῦσαν, ἔλεξε τοιάδε. (Ζήτει ἐν τῷ 
Περὶ δημηγοριῶν.) 

Μετὰ δὲ τὴν δημηγορίαν ἀναχωρήσαντες πάλιν εἰς τὸ 
Καπιτώλιον ἐβουλέυοντο περὶ τῶν παρόντων ὃ χρὴ ποιεῖν. 
ἔδοξε δ᾽ οὖν αὐτοῖς πέμψαι πρέσβεις πρός τε Λέπιδον καὶ 
᾿Αντώνιον, ὅπως ἂν πείσειαν ἐλθεῖν τε πρὸς αὐτοὺς εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν 
καὶ ἐν κοινῷ βουλεύεσθαι περὶ τοῦ μέλλοντος συνοίσειν τῇ πόλει, 
ὑπισχνεῖσθαί τε αὐτοῖς πάνθ᾽ ὅσα ἔχουσι παρὰ Καίσαρος ἐν 
δωρεᾶς μέρει κύρια ποιήσειν, ὥστε τούτων γ᾽ ἕνεκα μὴ διαφέρεσ- 
θαι. τοῖς δ᾽ ἥκουσιν ἐκείνοις ἔρασαν εἰς τὴν ὑστεραίαν ἀπόκρι- 

, uJ A U ‘ , > ld ‘ [͵) 

σιν δώσειν. γενομένων δὲ τούτων περὶ δείλην ὀψίαν πολὺ μείζων 
κατέσχε τὴν πόλιν θόρυβος, ἕκαστός τε τὸ καθ᾽ ἑαυτὸν ἐφυλάτ- 
TETO τοῦ κοινοῦ ἤδη ἀφεστηκώς, φοβούμενος τὰς ἐξαπίνης ἐπι- 
βουλὰς καὶ ἐπιχειρήσεις, τῶν πρώτων ἐν ὅπλοις ὄντων καὶ 
ἀλλήλοις ἀντικαθημένων, σφίσι δὲ ἔτι ἀδήλου ὄντος τοῦ 
βεβαίως προστησομένον. καὶ τότε μὲν ἐπεὶ νὺξ ἦν, διελύθησαν 
9 FE) U ΓΑ “Δ ἀν ΑἹ , - \ > cid 3 , [2 

ἀπ᾿ ἀλλήλων: τῇ δὲ ὑστεραίᾳ ἦν μὲν ἐν ὅπλοις ᾿Αντώνιος ὕπατος 
" Z 4 J , > 3 , \ 3 , A 
dv, Λέπιδος δὲ ἀθροίσας οὐκ ὀλίγην στρατιὰν ἐπικούρων διὰ 
μέσης ἀγορᾶς dueEjer ἀμύνειν ἔγνωκὼς Καίσαρι. ws δὲ 
τοῦτο γεγονὸς εἶδον οἱ πρότερον ἐνδοιάζοντες, συνέρρεον πρὸς 
αὐτοὺς μεθ’ ὅπλων κατὰ ἰδίας ἑταιρείας, καὶ μέγα στράτευμα 
ἔγένετο. ἦσαν δὲ οἱ τοῦτο δέει ἔδρων οὐ βουλόμενοι φανεροὶ 
εἶναι χαίροντες ἐπὶ τῇ Καίσαρος τελευτῇ, ἀλλὰ τῷ συνίστασθαι 

\ ’ , \ ” 3 , A 3 uA 
μετὰ τούτων θεραπεύοντες THY ἔπειτα ἐλπίδα. πολλὰ δὲ ἐπέμ- 
πετο καὶ εἰς τοὺς ὑπὸ Kaicapos πεπονθότας ἢ πόλεων κατοι- 
κίαις ἢ γῆς κληρουχήσεσιν ἢ χρημάτων νομαῖς, ὡς μέλλοι πάντα 
κινεῖσθαι, εἰ μή τι φανείη καὶ ἀπ᾿ αὐτῶν καρτερόν. πολλαὶ 
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ing eagerly to see what bold move might first be made in 
such a crisis, and be the beginning of a revolution. Mean- 
while since the people were quietly awaiting the conse- 
quences, Marcus Brutus (honored throughout his whole 
life because of his discretion and the renown of his ancestors 
and the fairness which he was supposed to have) made the 
following speech. (See my work: ‘Concerning Public 
Speeches.’) 

After this harangue the conspirators withdrew again to 
the Capitoline and took council! as to what ought to be done 
under the present circumstances. They decided to send 
envoys to Lepidus and Antonius to persuade them to come 
to them in the temple? and there confer with them in 
planning the future of the state; and to promise them that 
everything which they possessed from Caesar’s hands would 
be considered as authorized gifts, so that there would be no 
cause for dissent on these grounds.’ When the envoys 
arrived Antonius and Lepidus said that they would answer 
on the following day. These things were done in the late 
evening, and a greater confusion laid hold on the city. 
Everyone saw to his own property, deserting the public 
interests, for they feared sudden plots and attacks, seeing 
that the leaders were encamped under arms in opposition 
to each other; nor was it yet clear to them who would gain 
complete control. When night came on they dispersed. 
On the following day the consul Antonius was under arms; 
and Lepidus,* having collected a considerable force of 
auxiliaries proceeded through the middle of the forum, 
having decided to avenge Caesar. When those who had 
previously been in doubt saw this, they joined Antonius 
and Lepidus, with their respective retinues under arms, 
and the result was an army of considerable size. There were 
some who acted thus through fear, not wishing to seem too 
delighted at Caesar’s death, and at the same time looking 
to their future interests by joining the consuls. 

Many messages were sent to those who had benefitted 
at Caesar’s hands (whether through grants of dwelling 
places in cities, through grants of land, or allotments of 
money) saying that everything would be changed unless 
some strenuous efforts were exerted by them as well. Then 
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δὲ Kal ὀλοφύρσεις καὶ ἱκετεῖαι πρὸς τοὺς ἐκείνου φίλους ἐγίγ- 
vovTo, καὶ μάλιστα τοὺς συνεστρατευμένους πρότερον μνημο- 
νεύειν παρακελευόμεναι οἷος ὧν οἷα πάθοι ἐν ἐρημίᾳ φίλων. 
L Wert, 2 ‘ , Φ ‘ , ‘ , ο 
συνέρρεον δὲ ἤδη πολλοὶ κατά τε οἶκτον καὶ φιλότητα καὶ κέρδη 
ἴδια, οἱ ἐκ νεωτερισμοῦ ἐρῶντες, καὶ μάλιστα ἐπειδὴ μαλακώ- 
τερα τὰ ἐκ τῶν ἐναντίων ἐφαίνετο καὶ οὐχ ὁποῖα τὸ πρότερον 
, \ ees ᾽ , ' ΣἋ ἢ ᾽ 
προσεδοκήδη κατὰ ὑπόνοιαν ἰσχύος μείζονος. ἐλέγετο ὃ 
ἤδη ἐκ τοῦ φανεροῦ ὅτι χρὴ ἀμύνειν αὐτῷ μηδὲ ἄλλως ποιεῖν 
μηδὲ περιορᾶν ἀτιμώρητον τὸν φόνον. ἄλλοι δὲ ἄλλα κατὰ 
9 ld ” « ‘ ‘ an « 4 A 
συστάσεις ἀθροιζόμενοι ἔλεγον, οἱ μὲν πρὸς τῶνδε, οἱ δὲ πρὸς 
τῶνδε. ὅσοι δὲ πολιτείας τι μετεποιοῦντο ἡδόμενοι ἐπὶ τῇ 
, ~ ’ , ‘ [ , cid ᾽ A 
συμπάσῃ μεταβολῇ, ἐκάκιζον τοὺς Καίσαρος σφαγέας, ὅτι οὐχὶ 
πλείους ἀνέλοιεν τῶν τότε ὑπόπτων καὶ βέβαιον ἀποδοῖεν σφίσι 
τὴν ἐλευθερίαν πράγματα γὰρ αὐτοῖς τοὺς λειπομένους οὐκ 
ὀλίγα παρέξειν: ἦσαν δ᾽ οἱ προμηθείᾳ πλείονι δοκοῦντες καὶ 
πείρᾳ τῶν ἐπὶ Σύλλα πρότερόν ποτε συμπεσόντων εἰδότες παρα- 
κελεύεσθαι ἐκ μέσου συστῆναι ἀμφοτέροις. καὶ γὰρ τότε οἱ 
ἀπολωλέναι δόξαντες αὖθις ἀναθαρρήσαντες τοὺς νενικηκότας 
ἤλασαν πολὺν οὖν πόνον παρέξειν Καίσαρα καὶ ἀπολωλότα 
τοῖς τε σφαγεῦσι καὶ τῇ τούτων ἑταιρείᾳ, μεγάλων στρατευ- 
μάτων ἐνεστώτων καὶ ἀνδρῶν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς δραστηρίων. οἱ δὲ 
περὶ ᾿Αντώνιον πρὶν μὲν παρασκευάσασθαι, διεπρεσβεύοντο 
καὶ διελέγοντο τοῖς ἐν Καπιτωλίῳ. ἐπεὶ δὲ πλήθει ὅπλων 
καὶ στρατιᾶς ἐθάρρησαν, διοικεῖν ἠξίουν τὰ κοινὰ παύσαντες 
A > nm , cal ΔΨ ’ A , 

τὸν ἐν τῇ πολει τάραχον. πρῶτον δὲ ἐν σφίσι βουλὴν προύθε- 
σαν ὅπως χρὴ ἔχειν πρὸς τοὺς σφαγέας, συγκαλέσαντες τοὺς 
φίλους. των δὲ Λέπιδος μὲν ἀπερήνατο γνώμην πολεμεῖν ἄντικρυς 
αὐτοὺς καὶ τιμωρεῖν Καίσαρι, Ἵρτιος δὲ διαλέγεσθαι καὶ φιλίαν 
τίθεσθαι. ἄλλος δὲ τὴν ἐναντίαν εἶπε τῷ Λεπίδῳ προσθέμενος 
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his friends received many mournful entreaties, reminding 
those especially who had once taken the field with him how 
he had suffered death abandoned by his friends, great as 
he was. Accordingly, many joined the consuls out of 
compassion and friendship, finding a chance for private 
gain as well as what would result from a revolution,® es- 
pecially since the course of their opponents seemed to lack 
vigor and was not what they previously expected it to be 
when they believed that they had a stronger force. Now it 
was openly said that Caesar must be avenged, and that this 
was the only thing to do, and that his death must not go 
unpunished. Gathering into groups they expressed various 
views, some suggesting one course, others another. 

However, those who advocated a republican form of 
government were gratified at the whole change, and only 
blamed Caesar’s murderers because they had not done away 
with more of the people who were at that time viewed with 
suspicion, and thus brought about a real liberty; for those 
who were still left would be likely to give considerable 
trouble. There were also men who had a reputation for 
greater foresight, and who had gained knowledge from 
experience with what had happened before in Sulla’s time; 
they cautioned one another to keep to a middle course, for 
at the time of Sulla those who were thought to have been 
destroyed, suddenly took fresh courage and drove out their 
late conquerors. They declared that Caesar would give 
his murderers and their companions much trouble, even 
though he was dead, since here was a large force threatening 
them, with energetic men in charge of it. 

Antonius and his associates before preparing for action 
sent a legation to parley with the forces on the Capitoline, 
but later, emboldened by the amount of their arms and the 
number of their men, they felt justified in taking full charge 
of the government, and ending the disturbance in the city. 
First of all they took council (having asked their friends to 
be present) how they ought to act toward the assassins. 
Lepidus proposed that they should fight them and avenge 
Caesar. Hirtius thought that they should discuss the 
matter with them and come to friendly terms. Someone 
else,” supporting Lepidus, expressed the opposite opinion, 
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ὡς Kal ἀνόσιον εἴη περιορᾶν νήποινον τὸν Καίσαρος φόνον καὶ 
αὐτοῖς μέντοι οὐκ ἀσφαλές, ὅσοι ἐκείνῳ ἦσαν φίλοι. καὶ γὰρ 
εἰ ἐν τῷ παρόντι ἡσυχάζουσιν οἱ αὐτόχειρες, ἀλλα δύναμίν γε 
κτησάμενοι χωρήσουσιν ἐπὶ πλέον. ᾿Αντώνιος δὲ τῇ Ἱρτίου 
προσθέμενος γνώμῃ σώζειν αὐτοὺς ἠξίου. ἦσαν δ᾽ οἱ ἀποπέμψασ- 
θαι παρακελευόμενοι ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ὑποσπόνδους. 

Μετὰ δὲ θάνατον καὶ κηδείαν τοῦ μεγάλου Καίσαρος συνεβού- 
λευσαν οἱ φίλοι Καίσαρι τῷ νέῳ ᾿Αντώνιον ποιήσασθαι φίλον καὶ 
τῶν πραγματων ἐπιμελητήν. ἕπολλῶν δὲ καὶ ἄλλων αἰτίων 
συμβάντων πρὸς τὴν πρὸς ἀλλήλους διαφοράν, ἐδόκει αὐτοῖς 
τὴν ἔχθραν ἐξάπτειν μᾶλλον, διάφορος μὲν ὧν πρὸς Καίσαρα, 
συμπράττων δ᾽ ᾿Αντωνίῳ. Καῖσαρ δ᾽ οὐδὲν ὀρρωδῶν ἐκ τοῦ 
μεγαλόφρονος, θέας ἐποίει ἐνστάσης ἑορτῆς ἣν ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ 
κατεστήσατο ᾿Αφροδίτῃ. καὶ αὖθις προσελθὼν σὺν πλείοσιν 
ἔτι καὶ φίλοις παρεκάλει ᾿Αντώνιον συγχωρῆσαι τὸν δίφρον 
μετὰ τοῦ στεφάνου τίθεσθαι τῷ πατρί. ὁ δ᾽ ὅμοια ἠπείλησεν, 
εἰ μὴ τούτων ἀποστὰς ἡσυχίαν ἄγοι. καὶ ὃς ἀπῇει καὶ οὐδὲν 
ἠναντιοῦτο, κωλύοντος τοῦ ὑπάτου εἰσιόντα γε μὴν αὐτὸν εἰς 
τὸ θέατρον ἐκρότει ὁ δῆμος εὖ μάλα καὶ οἱ πατρικοὶ στρατιῶται 
ἠχθημένοι διότι τὰς πατρῴους ἀνανεούμενος τιμὰς διεκωλύθη, 
ἄλλους τε ἐπ᾿ ἄλλοις κρότους ἐδίδοσαν παρ᾽ ὅλην τὴν θέαν ἐπισ- 
ημαινόμενοι. ὁ δὲ τὸ ἀργύριον ἠρίθμει τῷ δήμῳ ὅπερ αὐτῷ 
μεγάλην εὔνοιαν παρέσχεν. ἐξ ἐκείνης δὲ τῆς ἡμέρας μάλλόν 
τι φανερὸς ἦν ᾿Αντώνιος δυσμενῶς ἔχων πρὸς Καίσαρα, ἐμποδὼν 
γενόμενον τῇ τοῦ δήμου σπουδῇ πρὸς αὐτόν᾽ ἑώρα τε Καῖσαρ, 
ὅπερ αὐτῷ ἐκ τῶν τότε παρόντων καταφανὲς [γενόμενον], προσ- 
τασίας δεόμενος πολιτικῆς ἑώρα δὲ καὶ τοὺς ὑπάτους ἐκ 
τοῦ φανεροῦ ἀνθεστῶτας ἰσχύν τε πολλὴν ἔχοντας καὶ ἄλλην 
ἔτι σφίσι προσποιοῦντας. καὶ γὰρ τὸ ταμιεῖον τῆς πόλεως, ὃ 
πολλῶν χρημάτων ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ ἐνέπλησεν, ἐντὸς δυοῖν μηνοῖν 
ἢ Καίσαρα τελευτῆσαι κενὸν ἐποίησαν καθ᾽ ἣν τύχοι πρόφασιν 
ἐν ἀκαταστασίᾳ πολλῇ πραγμάτων ἐκφοροῦντες ἀθρόον τὸ 
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saying that it would be sacrilegious to pass by the murder 
of Caesar unavenged, and furthermore, it would not be safe 
for all those who had been his friends; ‘for even if the 
murderers are inactive now, yet as soon as they get more 
power, they will go still further.’ Antonius favored the 
proposal of Hirtius, and voted to save them. There were 
others who urged that they be dismissed from the city under 
truce.® 

After the great Caesar’s death and burial, his friends 
counselled Octavian to cultivate Antonius’ friendship, and 
put him in charge of his interests.....! And though there 
were many other contributory causes toward disagreement 
between them, he? seemed the more to incite enmity be- 
tween them, for he was at odds with Octavian, and a 
partisan of Antonius. Octavian, however, in no wise 
frightened, because of his high spirit, gave some exhibitions 
on the occasion of the festival of Venus Genetrix which his 
father had established. He again? approached Antonius 
with a number of his friends, requesting that permission be 
given for the throne and wreath to be set up in his father’s 
honor. Antonius made the same threat as before, if he did 
not drop that proposal and keep quiet. Octavian withdrew 
and made no opposition to the veto of the consul. When 
he entered the theatre, however, the people applauded him 
loudly, and his father’s soldiers, angered because he had 
been prevented from paying tribute to the honored memory 
of his father, gave him, as a mark of their approval, one 
round of applause after another all through the perform- 
ance. Then he counted out for the people their allotted 
money, and that secured him their especial good will. 

From that day Antonius was manifestly still more ill 
disposed toward Octavian who stood in the way of the 
people’s zeal for him. Octavian saw (what had become very 
plain to him from the present situation) that he was in 
need of political authority. He also saw that the consuls,® 
secure in much power, were openly resisting him and 
appropriating still more power for themselves. Even the 
city treasury, which his father had filled with funds, they 
had emptied within two months® after Caesar’s death, 
wasting money in large lots on any excuse that offered in 
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ἀργύριον Kal Tots σφαγεῦσι φίλοι ἦσαν. μόνος δ᾽ ἔτι λοιπὸς 
ἦν Καῖσαρ τιμωρὸς τῷ πατρί, διαμεθέντος Ἀντωνίου τὸ 
σύμπαν καὶ τὴν πρὸς τοὺς φονεῖς ἀγαπῶντος ἀμνηστίαν. 
συνήεσαν οὖν πολλοὶ πρὸς αὐτόν, οὐκ ὀλίγοι δὲ καὶ πρὸς τοὺς 
περὶ ’Avtaviov καὶ Δολαβέλλαν. ἦσαν δ᾽ οἱ ἐν μέσῳ τὴν ἔχ- 
θραν ἀνάπτοντες αὐτῶν καὶ πράττοντες τοῦτο". τούτων δ᾽ ἦσαν 
κορυφαῖοι ἸΙόπλιος, Οὐίβιος, Λεύκιος, πάντων δὲ μάλιστα 
Κικέρων. Καῖσαρ δὲ οὐκ ἀγνοῶν ὅντινα τρόπον αὐτῷ συνίασιν 
οὗτοι παροξύνοντες ἐπὶ ᾿Αντώνιον, οὐ διεωθεῖτο, ὅπως αὑτῷ 
τινα βοήθειαν φυλακήν τε ἐρρωμενεστέραν περὶ ἑαυτὸν 
καταστήσαιτο᾽ ἤδει γὰρ ἑκάστους ἐλάχιστα μὲν τοῦ κοινοῦ 
προεστῶτας, περισκοποῦντας δὲ ἀρχὴν καὶ δυναστείαν, ὡς ἂν 
τοῦ ταῦτα κεκτημένου πρότερον ἐκποδὼν ὄντος, αὐτοῦ δὲ κομιδῇ 
νεωτέρου καὶ οὐκ ἂν ἀνταρκέσαντος, ὥς γε ὑπολαμβάνειν, πρὸς 
τοσόνδε τάραχον, ἄλλων ἄλλα προσδοκώντων καὶ ἰδίᾳ σφίσιν 
ἃ δύναιντο κτωμένων. ἀνῃρημένης γὰρ τῆς εἰς τὸ κοινὸν 
γνώμης, κατὰ πολλὰ δὲ μέρη τῶν δυνατῶν διεσχισμένων, καὶ 
ἑκάστων ἑαυτοῖς τὰ κράτη περιποιούντων τὰ σύμπαντα ἢ ὁπόσα 
γοῦν δύναιντο παρασπάσασθαι, πολυπρόσωπός τις ἦν καὶ 
ἀλλόκοτος ἡ ἀρχή. καὶ Λέπιδος μὲν μοῖράν τινα τῆς Καίσαρος 
στρατιᾶς ἀπορρήξας ἀντείχετο καὶ αὐτὸς ἐξουσίας ἐν ᾿Ιβηρίᾳ 
τῇ ἐπὶ τάδε, ΚΚελτούς τε τοὺς γειτνιῶντας τῇ ἄνω θαλάττῃ 
κατέχων τοὺς δὲ Ἱζομάτους Λεύκιος Πλάγκος ὑφ᾽ αὑτῷ ἐπε- 
ποίητο σὺν ἑτέρῳ στρατῷ ὕπατος καὶ αὐτὸς ἀποδεδειγμένος. 
᾿Ιβηρίας δὲ τοὺς ἐπέκεινα οἰκοῦντας Γάιος ᾿Ασίνιος ἄλλου στρα- 
τοῦ ἄρχων ὑπῆκτο. Δέκμος δὲ Βροῦτος τὴν ἰσόνομον ἐκράτει 
Γαλατίαν σὺν δυοῖν τάγμασιν, ἐφ᾽ ὃν ἔμελλεν αὐτίκα μάλα 
χωρεῖν ᾿Αντώνιος, Μακεδονίᾳ δὲ Davos Βροῦτος ἔφεδρος ἦν, ὅσον 
οὔπω περαιωθεὶς ἐκ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας ἐπ᾽ αὐτήν, καὶ Συρίᾳ Κάσσιος 
Λογγῖνος, ὅστις ἀπεδέδεικτο τῆς ᾿Ιλλυρίδος στρατηγός. 
τοσαῦτα μὲν στρατεύματα ἐν τῷ τότε συνειστήκει, καὶ τοσοίδε 
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the general confusion; and furthermore they were on good 
terms with the assassins.’ So Octavian was the only one 
left to avenge his father, for Antonius let the whole matter 
pass, and was even in favor of an amnesty for the assassins. 
A number of men, indeed, joined Octavian, but many 
joined Antonius and Dolabella also. There were others 
who, from a middle ground, tried to foment enmity be- 
tween them, and in doing so....%. The chief of these were 
the following men: Publius, Vibius, Lucius, and especially 
Cicero. Octavian was not ignorant of the reason why 
they associated themselves with him, trying to provoke 
him against Antonius, but he did not repel them, for he 
wished to have their assistance and a more powerful guard 
thrown around him, though he was aware that each of 
these men was very little concerned over public interests but 
that they were looking about for an opportunity to acquire 
public office and supreme power. To their mind, the man 
who had previously enjoyed that power was out of the way, 
and Octavian was altogether too young and not likely to 
hold out against so great a tumult, with one man looking 
out for one thing, another for another, and all of them 
seizing what they could for their own gain. For with all 
attention to public welfare put away, and with the foremost 
citizens separated into many factions, and everyone trying 
to encompass all the power for himself, or at least as much 
of it as could be detached, the rule showed many strange 
aspects. 

Lepidus, who had broken off a part of Caesar’s army 
and who was trying to seize the command himself, was in 
nearer Spain; he also held the part of Gaul which borders on 
the upper sea.!° Gallia Comata Lucius Munatius Plancus, 
the consul elect, held with another army." Further Spain 
was in charge of Gaius Asinius, with another army.” 
Decimus Brutus held Cisalpine Gaul with two legions, 
against whom Antonius was just preparing to march. 
Gaius Brutus laid claim to Macedonia,” and was just 
about to cross over to that place from Italy; Cassius Longi- 
nus laid claim to Syria, though he had been appointed prae- 
tor for Illyria.° So many were the armies that had been 
assembled at that time, so many the commanders in 
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ἄρχοντες, αὐτός τις ἕκαστος ἑαυτὸν ἀξιῶν THY τῶν ὅλων δυνα- 
στείαν ἔχειν, ἀνῃρημένου παντὸς νομίμου καὶ δικαίου, Kat’ ἰσχὺν 
δὲ τὴν ἑκάστοις προσοῦσαν τοῦ πράγματος βραβευομένου. 
μόνος δὲ Καῖσαρ, ᾧ τὸ σύμπαν κράτος κατελέλειπτο νομίμως 
κατά τ᾽ ἐξουσίαν τοῦ πρότερον κεκτημένου καὶ συγγένειαν, 
ἄμοιρος ὧν δυνάμεως ἡστινοσοῦν, ἐπλάζετο μεταξὺ αἰωρούμενος 
φθόνου τε πολιτικοῦ καὶ πλεονεξίας τῶν ἐφεδρευόντων αὐτῷ 
καὶ τοῖς σύμπασι πράγμασιν᾽ ἅπερ ὕστερον ἐπρυτάνευσεν 
ὀρθῶς τὸ δαιμόνιον καὶ ἡ τύχη. ὁ δὲ Καῖσαρ ἤδη καὶ περὶ τῆς 
ψυχῆς δεδοικώς, ἐνδήλου αὐτῷ τῆς ᾿Αντωνίου γνώμης γιγνο- 
μέμης, καὶ οὐδενὶ τρόπῳ δυνάμενος αὐτὸν μεταπεῖσαι, οἴκοι 
καθῆτο καιρὸν ἐπιτηρῶν. 

Πρώτη δ᾽ ἐν τῇ πόλει κίνησις γίγνεται ἐκ τῶν πατρικῶν 
αὐτοῦ στρατιωτῶν, ἀχθομένων ἐπὶ τῇ τοῦ ᾿Αντωνίου ὑπεροψίᾳ, 
καὶ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς μὲν ἐν ἑαυτοῖς λογοποιούντων, ὅτι ἀμνημονοῦσι 
τοῦ Καίσαρος, τὸν ἐκείνου παῖδα προπηλακιζόμενον περιορῶν- 
τες, ὃν ἐχρῆν ὑπὸ πάντων αὐτῶν ἐπιτροπεύεσθαι, εἴ τις δικαίου 
λόγος ἢ ὁσίου. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ἀθρόοι γιγνόμενοι μᾶλλόν τι 
κατεμέμφοντο σφᾶς συνιόντες ἐπὶ τὴν ᾿Αντωνίου οἰκίαν" 
τούτοις yap κἀκεῖνος ἐθάρρει: καί τινας λόγους ἐποιοῦντο ἐκ 
φανεροῦ διότι καλῶς ἔχει μετριώτερον αὐτὸν χρῆσθαι Καίσαρι 
καὶ μεμνῆσθαι ὧν ἐπέσκηψεν ὁ πατήρ᾽ καὶ γὰρ αὐτοῖς εὐσε- 
βέστερον εἶναι μὴ περιορᾶν ταῦτα, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὰ τυχόντα τῶν 
ἐκείνου ὑπομνημάτων διασώζειν, μήτι γε τὸν παῖδα καὶ διά- 
δοχον ἀποδειχθέντα, ἐκείνοις τε ὁρᾶν τὴν ὁμοφροσύνην ἐν τῷ 
παρόντι διὰ τὸ πλῆθος τῶν περιεστώτων ἐχθρῶν ὠφελιμωτάτην. 
ταῦτα λεγόντων ws μὴ δοκοίη ἐναντιοῦσθαι τῇ ὁρμῇ ᾿Αντώνιος, 
ἐπειδὴ καὶ δεόμενος αὐτῶν ἐτύγχανεν, ἔφη βούλεσθαι καὶ ταῦτα 
δοκιμάζειν, εἴγε μετριάζοι κἀκεῖνος, τήν τε προσήκουσαν αὐτῷ 
τιμὴν ἀπονέμοι, ἕτοιμός τε εἶναι Eias λόγους ἐλθεῖν, παρόντων 
ἐκείνων Kal ἐπακροωμένων. οἱ δ᾽ ἐπήνουν, καὶ συνέθεντο αὐτὸν 
ἄξειν εἰς τὸ Καπιτώλιον καὶ μεσιτεύσειν τὰς διαλλαγάς, εἰ αὐτὸς 
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charge, each of whom was trying to get complete power 
into his own hands without consideration of law and jus- 
tice, every matter being decided according to the amount 
of force that was available for application in each case. 
Octavian alone, to whom all the power had justly been 
bequeathed,” in accordance with the authority of him who 
had obtained it in the first instance, and because of his 
relationship to him, was without any share of authority 
whatever, and he was buffeted between the political envy 
and greed of men who were lying in wait to attack him and 
seize the supreme command. Divine providence finally 
ordered these things aright. But for the present fearing for 
his life, knowing Antonius’ attitude toward him and yet 
quite unable to change it, Octavian remained at home and 
awaited his opportunity. 

The first move in the city came from his father’s 
soldiers,' who resented Antonius’ contempt for them. At 
first they discussed their own forgetfulness of Caesar in 
allowing his son to be thus insulted, that son for whom 
they all ought to act as guardians if they were to take any 
account of what was just and righteous. Then gathering in 
a great company and reproaching themselves still more 
bitterly they set out for Antonius’ house (for he also was 
relying on them) and made some plain statements to him: 
that he ought to treat Octavian more fairly and keep in 
mind his father’s instructions; that it was their sacred duty 
not to overlook these, but to carry out even the details of 
his memoranda, not to mention supporting the man he had 
named as his son and successor; that they saw that to 
Antonius and Octavian a reconciliation would be most 
advantageous at the present time because of the multitude 
of foes pressing on from every side. After this speech 
Antonius in order not to seem to be opposing their endeavor, 
for he happened to be really in need of their services, 
said that he approved of and desired that very course, if 
only Octavian would also act with moderation and render 
him the honor which was his due; that he was ready to have 
a conference with him in their presence and within their 
hearing. They were satisfied with this and agreed to con- 
duct him into the Capitol and act as mediators in the 
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ἐθέλοι. συνέφη δ᾽ οὖν, καὶ εὐθὺς ἐξαναστὰς ᾧχετο εἰς TO TOD Atos 
« , 9 Ὁ , ” e 4 , e \ , 
ἱερόν, ἐκεῖνοί τε ἔπεμψαν ws τὸν Καίσαρα. οἱ δὲ συνερρύησαν. 
ἄσμενοι πολλοὶ καὶ ἦλθον, ὥστ᾽ ἐν ἀγωνίᾳ κἀκεῖνον γενέσθαι, 
ἀπαγγείλαντός τινος αὐτῷ διότι πλῆθος ἥκοι στρατιωτῶν ἐπὶ 
\ , ego 3 \ > a en ε ‘ ‘ ‘ 
τὰς θύρας, οἱ δ᾽ ἐντὸς εἶεν ζητοῦντες αὐτόν. ὁ δὲ ταραχθεὶς τὸ 
μὲν πρῶτον εἴς τι ὑπερῷον ἀπεχώρησε σὺν τοῖς φίλοις, οἱ ἔτυχον 
παρόντες, καὶ τῶν ἀνθρώπων ἐπυνθάνετο διακύπτων ὅ, τι 
, ‘ fal , 9 U > ' Sel 9 ‘ > , 
βούλοιντο καὶ τοῦ χάριν ἐληλύθοιεν, ἔγνωριζέ TE αὐτοὺς οἰκείους 
ὄντας στρατιώτας. οἱ δ᾽ ἀποκρίνονται ἐπὶ τῷ ἀγαθῷ αὐτοῦ 
τε καὶ τῆς ὅλης μερίδος, εἰ κἀκεῖνος θέλοι ἀμνησικακεῖν ὧν 
εἴργασται ᾿Αντώνιος᾽ οὐδὲ γὰρ αὐτοῖς ἀρεστὰ γέγονε ταῦτα᾽ 
δεῖν δ᾽ αὐτοὺς πᾶσαν ὀργὴν ἐκβαλόντας διαλλάττεσθαι ἁπλῶς 
καὶ ἀδόλως. εἷς δ᾽ αὐτῶν καὶ μείζονι τῇ βοῇ βοήσας θαρρεῖν 
ἐκέλευε καὶ γιγώσκειν ὅτι κληρονομία οἱ πάντες εἶεν αὐτοῦ" 
μεμνῆσθαι γὰρ τοῦ κατὰ γῆς πατρὸς ἴσα καὶ θεοῦ, καὶ περὶ 
[ΑἹ , ’ “~ “ pal nm Ν ἢ Lal ΝΜ 4 
τῶν διαδόχων αὐτοῦ ἅπαν ἂν δρᾶσαι καὶ παθεῖν. ἄλλος δὲ 
a : , δ.) ' ΠῚ , ΣΕ; 
μεῖζον ἐπιφθεγξάμενος καὶ ᾿Αντώνιον. ἂν διαχρήσασθαι αὐτό- 
" ’ 4 A ΠΩ Ul oe 4 ie ” 
χεὶρ ἔφη, εἰ μὴ τὰς Καίσαρος διαθήκας ἅμα καὶ βουλῆς ἴσα 
φυλάττοι. καὶ ὃς θαρρῶν ἤδη ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς κατέβη τε καὶ φιλο- 
φρονηθεὶς ἥσθη ἐπὶ τῇ εὐνοίᾳ τε καὶ προθυμίᾳ. ἐκεῖνοι μὲν 
οὖν αὐτὸν παραλαβόντες διὰ τῆς αγορᾶς λαμπρότατα ἦγον εἰς 
τὸ Καπιτώλιον, ἁμιλλώμενοι τῇ σπουδῇ πρὸς ἀλλήλους, ot 
A 4 ’ ld “ .}7. [, ' e A A ’ , 
μὲν ἤδη ἀχθόμενοι τῇ ᾿Αντωνίου δυναστείᾳ, οἱ δὲ κατὰ εὐσέβειαν 
4 | A , \ \ ᾽ ’ , « 32 id La 
τὴν πρὸς Καίσαρα καὶ τὸν ἐκείνου διάδοχον, οἱ δ᾽ ἐλπίδος ἕνεκα 
τῆς ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ, μεγάλα ὠφελήσεσθαι σὺν τῷ δικαίῳ προσδοκῶν- 
τες, οἱ δὲ τιμωρίαν σπουδάζοντες γενέσθαι παρὰ τῶν σφαγέων 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ φόνου, καὶ ταύτην μάλιστα πεπράξεσθαι διὰ τοῦ 
παιδὸς οἰόμενοι, εἰ συλλήπτωρ εἴη καὶ ὁ ὕπατος. πάντες YE 
μὴν παρήνουν αὐτῷ ὑπ᾽ εὐνοίας προσιόντες μὴ φιλονικεῖν, 
ἀλλὰ προσέχειν τῷ σφετέρῳ ἀσφαλεῖ καὶ οὗς δύναιτο συμ- 
προσλαμβάνειν βοηθούς, μεμνημένον ὡς σφαλερὸς εἴη ὁ Καίσαρος 
θάνατος. ταῦτα ἀκούων Καῖσαρ, καὶ ὁρῶν τὴν τῶν ἀνθρώπων 
σπουδὴν οὐκ ἀπεικότως περὶ αὐτόν, ἧκεν εἰς τὸ Καπιτώλιον, 
ἔνθα πολὺ πλείους ἑώρα πατρικοὺς στρατιώτας, οἷς ἐθάρρει 
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reconciliation if he should so desire. He then assented and 
immediately went up into the temple of Jupiter, and sent 
them after Octavian. 

They were pleased and went to his house ina great body, 
so that he felt some anxiety when it was announced that 
there was a large crowd of soldiers outside and that some 
were in the house looking for him. In his agitation, he first 
went upstairs with his friends who happened to be present, 
and looking down, asked the men what they wanted and why 
they had come, and then he discovered that they were his 
own soldiers. They answered that they had come for his 
own good and that of his whole party, if he also was willing 
to forget what Antonius had done, for his actions had not 
been pleasing to them either; that he and Antonius ought 
to put aside all resentment and be reconciled simply and 
sincerely. Then one of them called out in a somewhat 
louder voice and bade him be of good cheer and be assured 
that he had inherited all their support, for they thought of 
his late father as of a god, and would do and suffer anything 
for his successors. Another one shouted out still more 
loudly and said that he would make away with Antonius 
with his own hands if he did not observe the provisions of 
Caesar’s will and keep faith with the senate. Octavian, 
encouraged at this, went downstairs to them, and embracing 
them showed much pleasure at their eager good will 
toward him. They seized him and led him in triumph 
through the forum to the Capitol, vieing with each other in 
their zeal, some because of their dislike of Antonius’ rule 
and others out of reverence for Caesar and his heir; others 
led on (and rightly enough) by the hope of obtaining great 
advantages at his hands, and still others who were eager 
for revenge on the assassins, believing that this would be 
accomplished most readily through the boy if they had the 
assistance of the consul also. In fact, all those who ap- 
proached him advised him out of good will not to be con- 
tentious but to think of their own safety, and how he could 
gain more supporters, remembering how unexpected 
Caesar’s death had been. Octavian heard all this and saw 
that the people’s zeal for him was natural; he then entered 
the Capitol and saw there many more of his father’s soldiers, 
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᾿Αντώνιος, πολὺ μᾶλλον εὔνους αὐτῷ ὄντας, εἴ TL ἀδικεῖν περὶ 
αὐτὸν ἔγχειροίη. ἐκ τούτου ἀπεχώρουν οἱ πλείους" περιλειφθέντες 
δὲ ἀμφότεροι μετὰ τῶν φίλων διελέγοντο. 

ov Le a ' ,. ‘ > , 3 , ‘ 4 

Ὅτι τοῦ Καίσαρος eis τὴν οἰκίαν ἀπιόντος μετὰ TO διαλ- 
λαγῆναι πρὸς ᾿Αντώνιον, μονωθέντα ᾿Αντώνιον αὖθις ἀνερεθί- 
ζεσθαι, τὴν εὔνοιαν ὁρῶντα παρὰ πολὺ τοῦ στρατιωτικοῦ 
παντὸς ἀπονεύουσαν ὡς πρὸς “ἐκεῖνον μὲν γὰρ ἐποιοῦντο παῖδά 

4 ‘ , ᾽ - Lal ᾽ lal , na 
τε εἶναι Kal διάδοχον ἀποδεδεῖχθαι ἐν ταῖς διαθήκαις τῷ τε 
ὀνόματι ὁμοίως προσαγορεύεσθαι, γενναίαν τε ὑποφαίνειν 
. , ‘ 9 4 Len ~ U , > a «- La 
ἐλπίδα Kal ἀπὸ τοῦ τῆς φύσεως δραστηρίου, eis ὃ ὁ Καῖσαρ 
ἀποβλέψας οὐχ ἧττον ἢ τὴν συγγένειαν ἀποδείξειεν αὐτὸν παῖδα, 
ὡς μόνον ἐχέγγυον αὐτοῦ τήν τε σύμπασαν ἀρχὴν καὶ τὸ τοῦ 
οἴκου ἀξίωμα διασώζειν. ἃ δὴ τότε ἐνθυμιζόμενος ᾿Αντώνιος 
μετεγίγνωσκε καὶ ἠλλοίωτο τῇ Ὑνώμῃ, καὶ μάλισθ᾽ ὅτε τοὺς 
Καίσαρος στρατιώτας ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς εἶδεν ἑαυτὸν μὲν καταλε- 
λοιπότας, Καίσαρα δ᾽ ἐκ τοῦ ἱεροῦ ἀθρόως προπέμποντας. 
ἐδόκει δέ τισι μηδ᾽ ἂν ἀποσχέσθαι αὐτοῦ, εἰ μὴ ἐδεδίει τοὺς 
στρατιώτας, μὴ ἐπ᾿ αὐτὸν ὁρμήσαντες τιμωρίαν ποιοῖντο, καὶ 
ἀκονιτὶ πᾶσαν αὐτοῦ τὴν μερίδα ἀφέλοιντο. κατελείπετο γὰρ 
ἀμφοτέροις στρατεύματα ἔφεδροι. ὁ μὲν δὴ τοιαῦτα λογιζόμε- 

" , ‘ "" ,’ > , “Ὁ ͵ 
νος ἔμελλέ τε καὶ ὦκνει, καίπερ ἠλλοιωμένος τῇ γνώμῃ. 
Καῖσάρ γε μὴν πιθανὸς ἀδόλως γεγονέναι σφίσι τὰς διαλ- 
λαγὰς ἐφοίτα ὁσημέραι ἐπὶ τὴν οἰκίαν αὐτοῦ, ὥσπερ ἐχρῆν, 
ὑπάτου τε ὄντος καὶ πρεσβυτέρου καὶ πατρικοῦ φίλου, τήν τε 
” lal LJ t U La « U > a sy , 
ἄλλην πᾶσαν ἀπένεμε τιμήν, καθότι ὑπέσχετο, εἰς ὃ ᾿Αντώ- 
vos τῆς δευτέρας ὑπῆρξεν αὖθις ἀδικίας τρόπῳ τοιῷδε. ἀλλαξά- 
μενος Γαλατίαν ἐπαρχίαν πρὸς Μακεδονίαν, μετεβίβαζε τὰς 
ἐν αὐτῇ δυνάμεις εἰς ᾿Ιταλίαν: καὶ ἐπεὶ ἧκον, ἐξήει ἐκ τῆς 
Ῥώμης ὑπαντησόμενος αὐταῖς ἄχρι Βρεντεσίου. οἰόμενος 
δὲ καιρὸν ἐπιτήδειον ἔχειν πρὸς ἃ ἐπενόει, διαδίδωσι λόγον 
« " 9 Υ " ζ 4 , » 
ὡς ἄρα ἐπιβουλεύοιτο. καὶ τινας συλλαβὼν στρατιώτας ἔδησεν 
ὡς ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο πεμφθέντας, ὅπως αὐτὸν ἀνέλοιεν᾽ νίττετο 
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on whom Antonius was relying, but who were really far 
better disposed toward himself, if Antonius should try to 
injure him in any way. The majority of the throng with- 
drew and the two leaders with their friends were left to 
discuss the situation.’ 

When Octavian went home after his reconciliation with 
Antonius, the latter, left to himself, became provoked again 
at seeing the good will of all the soldiers inclining very 
much toward Octavian!. For they held that he was Cae- 
sar’s son and that he had been proclaimed his heir in his 
will; that he was called by the same name and that he 
exhibited excellent promise from the very energy of his 
nature, of which Caesar had taken cognizance in bringing 
about his adoption no less than of his degree of kinship, in 
the belief that he alone might be entrusted with preserving 
all of Caesar’s authority and the dignity of his house. When 
Antonius reflected on all this he changed his mind again, 
especially when he saw the Caesarian soldiers desert him 
right before his eyes and escort Octavian in a body from 
the temple. Some thought that he would not have re- 
frained from apprehending Octavian, had he not been 
in fear of the soldiers, lest they should set on him and mete 
out punishment, easily diverting all his faction from him; 
for each of them had an army which was waiting to see 
how things would turn out. Reflecting on all this, he still 
delayed and hesitated, although he had changed his mind. 
Octavian, however, actually believing that the reconcilia- 
tion between them was in good faith, went every day to 
Antonius’ house, as was quite proper, since Antonius was 
consul and an older man and a friend of his father’s; and 
he paid him every other respect according to his promise 
until Antonius did him a second wrong in the following 
manner: Having acquired the province of Gaul in exchange 
for Macedonia,” he transferred the troops which were in 
the latter place to Italy, and when they arrived he left Rome 
and went down as far as Brundisium to meet them.’ Then, 
thinking that he had a suitable opportunity for what he had 
in mind, he spread a report that he was being plotted 
against, and seizing some soldiers, he threw them into 
chains, on the pretext that they had been sent for this very 
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δὲ Καίσαρα, οὐ μήν πω σαφῶς ἐδήλου. ταχὺ δ᾽ ἡ φήμη κατὰ 
τὴν πόλιν διήγγελλεν ὡς ἐπιβουλευθείη ὁ ὕπατος καὶ συλλάβοι 
τοὺς ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν ἥκοντας, σὐνοδοί τε τῶν ἐκείνου φίλων εἰς τὴν 
οἰκίαν ἔγίγνοντο καὶ στρατιωτῶν σὺν ὅπλοις μεταπέμψεις. 
περὶ δὲ δείλην ὀψίαν ἔρχεται καὶ εἰς Καίσαρα ὁ λόγος ὅτι κινδυ- 
νεύσειεν ᾿Αντώνιος ἀποσφαγῆναι καὶ μεταπέμποιτο τοὺς φυλά- 
ἕοντας αὐτὸν ἐκείνην τὴν νύκτα. καὶ παραχρῆμα πέμψας ὡς 
αὐτὸν ἕτοιμος ἔφη εἶναι καὶ αὐτὸς σὺν τῇ ἑαυτοῦ θεραπείᾳ 
παραγενόμενος πρὸς κοίτην αὐτοῦ τἀσφαλὲς παρέχειν, οἰηθεὶς 
ὑπὸ τῶν περὶ Κάσσιον αὐτὸν καὶ Βροῦτον ἐπιβεβουλεῦσθαι. 
καὶ ὁ μὲν ταῦτα ἐφιλανθρωπεύετο, οὐδὲν ὑπονοῶν περὶ τῶν 
ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ λεγομένων τε καὶ βεβουλευμένων. ᾿Αντώνιος δ᾽ οὖν 
U ᾽ ᾽ 4 Ud \ " 9 ipl 3 4 an an 
οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸν παραδέξασθαι τὸν ἄγγελον ἐφῆκεν ἐντὸς τῶν θυρῶν, 
ἀλλὰ ἀπεῖρξεν ἀτίμως. ὁ δ᾽ ἐπανελθὼν καί τι πλέον ἀκηκοὼς 
ἀπήγγελλε Καίσαρι ὡς τοὔνομα αὐτοῦ διαφέροιτο περὶ τὰς 
᾿Αντωνίου θύρας ἐν τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ὡς αὐτὸς εἴη ὁ τοὺς 
φονέας πεπομφὼς ᾿Αντωνίῳ, οἱ δὴ καὶ δεσμῶται εἶεν. ὁ δὲ ἀκού- 
σας τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀδοκήτου ἠπίστει: μετὰ δὲ αἰσθό- 
μενος τὴν ὅλην γνώμην ὡς ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν εἴη τετραμμένον, μετὰ 
“ , 9 Ld eo 5! Ὁ - e ͵ ‘ 
τῶν φίλων ἐσκόπει 6, TL χρὴ ποιεῖν, ἧκε δὲ ὁ Φίλιππος καὶ 
"Aria ἡ μήτηρ διαπορούμενοι τῷ παραδόξῳ καὶ πυνθανόμενοι 
, 3 , ν \ Η « Ld , a 
tis ὁ λόγος εἴη Kal Tis ἡ διάνοια τἀνθρώπου παρήνουν TE 
αὐτῷ ὑποχωρῆσαι ἐκποδὼν ἐκείνας τὰς ἡμέρας, ἄχρι ταῦτα 
> , > , Ἁ " oe ’ \) « “Ὁ A 
ἐξετασθέντα ἐκκαλυφθείη. Kal ὅς, ἅτε οὐδὲν ἑαυτῷ συνειδὼς 
τοιοῦτον, οὐ δεῖν ᾧετο ἐκ μέσου εἶναι καὶ τρόπον τινὰ καταγι- 
γνώσκειν ἑαυτοῦ: πλέον γὰρ οὐδὲν περανεῖν εἰς τἀσφαλὲς 
ἐκποδὼν γενόμενος, ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως καὶ διάρας ποι μᾶλλον ἐκ τοῦ 
ἀφανοῦς ἀναιρεθήσεσθαι. τότε μὲν οὖν ἐν τοιούτοις λόγοις ἦν. 
™~ e ’ a , wv Φ ἢ A Ὁ £ n 
τῇ δὲ ὑστεραίᾳ ἕωθεν καθίζει, ὥσπερ εἰώθει, μετὰ τῶν ἑαυτοῦ 
φίλων, ἀναπεταννύναι δὲ τὰς θύρας κελεύει τοῖς εἰωθόσι φοιτᾶν 
καὶ δεξιοῦσθαι καὶ ἀστῶν καὶ ξένων καὶ στρατιωτῶν, διελέγετό 
τε πᾶσιν, ὥσπερ καὶ ἄλλοτε εἰώθει, μηδὲν ἐναλλάξας τοῦ καθ᾽ 
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purpose of killing him. He hinted at Octavian but did not 
definitely name him. The report quickly ran through the 
city that the consul had been plotted against, but had 
seized the men who had come to attack him. Then his 
friends gathered at his house, and soldiers under arms were 
summoned. In the late afternoon the report reached 
Octavian also that Antonius had been in danger of being 
assassinated, and that he was sending for troops to guard 
him that night. Immediately Octavian sent word to him 
that he was ready to stand beside his bed with his own 
retinue to keep him safe, for he thought that the plot 
had been laid by some of the party of Brutus and Cassius. 
He was thus in readiness to do an act of kindness entirely 
unsuspicious of the rumor Antonius had started or of the 
plot. Antonius, however, did not even permit the messen- 
ger to be received indoors, but dismissed him discourteously. 
The messenger returned after hearing fuller reports and 
announced to Octavian that his name was being mentioned 
among the men about Antonius’ door as being himself the 
man who had despatched the assassins against Antonius, 
who now were in prison. Octavian when he heard this at 
first did not believe it because of its improbable sound, but 
soon he perceived that the whole plan had been directed 
against himself, so he considered with his friends as to 
what he should do. Philippus and Atia* his mother came 
also, at loss over the strange turn of affairs, and desiring to 
know what the report meant and what were Antonius’ 
intentions. They advised Octavian to withdraw from the 
city at once for a few days until the matter could be invest- 
igated and cleared up. He, unconscious of any guilt, 
thought that it would be a serious matter for him to conceal 
himself and in a way incriminate himself, for he would 
gain nothing toward his safety by withdrawing, while he 
might the more easily be destroyed in secret if he were 
away from home. Such was the discussion in which he was 
then engaged. 

On the following morning he sat as usual with his 
friends and gave orders that the doors be opened to those of 
his townsmen, guests, and soldiers who were accustomed to 
visit him and greet him, and he conversed with them all in 
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ἡμέραν ἔθους. ᾿Αντώνιος δὲ συνέδριον τῶν φίλων ἀθροίσας 
C2 ’ Ud « > f Α [᾿ς e A , 
εἶπεν ἐν μέσοις ws ἐπιβουλευόμενος καὶ πρότερον ὑπὸ Καίσαρος 
οὐκ ἀγνοοίη, ἐπειδὴ δ᾽ ἔμελλεν ἔξω τῆς πόλεως βαδιεῖσθαι, ὡς 
ἐληλυθὸς τὸ στράτευμα, καιρὸν παράσχοι τοῦτον καθ᾽ αὑτοῦ. 
καί τινα τῶν ἐπὶ τὴν σραγὴν πεμφθέντων ἀφικόμενον μηνυτὴν 
αὐτῷ γενέσθαι μεγάλαις δωρεαῖς, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο τοῦς μὲν συὰλ- 
λαβεῖν, ἐκείνους δ᾽ εἰς τὸ παρὸν ἀθροῖσαι συνέδριον, ὡς γνώμας 
ἀκούσειε καὶ ὅπως χρηστέον εἴη τοῖς παροῦσι. ταῦτα εἰπόντος 
᾿Αντωνίου ἐπυνθάνοντο οἱ σύνεδροι ὅπου εἶεν οἱ συνειλημμένοι 
ἄνθρωποι, ὥς τι γνοῖεν παρ᾽ αὐτῶν. καὶ ὁ ᾿Αντώνιος προσ- 
" a > \ \ , « fal £ 

ποιηθεὶς μηδὲν τοῦτο εἶναι πρὸς TO παρόν, ws δῆθεν ὁμολογου- 
᾿ , ‘ > ww w ᾽ [2 4A , Ψ Ld 
μένου τούτου, Kal εἰς ἄλλα ἄττα ἐκτρέψας τὸν λόγον, ἐκαραδόκει 

Ul w w e ‘ , 9 , " 
μάλιστα εἴ τις εἴποι ὡς χρὴ Καίσαρα ἀμύνεσθαι καὶ μὴ ἡσυ- 
χάζειν. σιωπῆς δ᾽ ἐκ πάντων γενομένης καὶ συννοίας, διὰ τὸ 
μηδένα ὁρᾶν ἐν μέσῳ ἔλεγχον, εἶπέ τις, ὡς ἂν εὐπρεπῶς 
διαλύσειε τὸν σύλλογον, ὅτι ἐπιεικῶς προσήκει αὐτὸν φέρειν τε 
καὶ τίθεσθαι καὶ μή τινα ταραχὴν ὕπατον ὄντα ἐγείρειν. ὁ 
μὲν τοιαῦτα εἰπὼν τε καὶ ἀκούσας διέλυσε τὸν σύλλογΎον᾽ 
τρίτῃ δ᾽ ἢ τετάρτῃ ἡμέρᾳ εἰς Βρεντέσιον ὥρμησεν, ὡς παραλάβοι 
τὴν ἀφιγμένην στρατιάν λόγος τε οὐδὲ εἷς ἦν περὶ τῆς 
> lel > A ? f ’ A / “Ὁ e 
ἐπιβουλῆς, ἀλλὰ οἰχομένου διαλύουσι τὸ σύμπαν πρᾶγμα ot 
ὑπολειφθέντες ἐκείνου φίλοι, καὶ τοὺς λεγομένους συνειλῆφθαι 
τῶν ἐπιβούλων εἶδεν οὐδείς. 

Καῖσαρ δὲ καίπερ ἀπολελυμένος τῆς αἰτίας, οὐδὲν ἧττον 

9 ’ 9 Α “Ὁ il A / > lel ’ ec “Ὁ 
ἠγανάκτει ἐπὶ τῷ λόγῳ, καὶ μεγάλης ἐπιβουλῆς εἰς αὑτὸν τοῦτο 
ἐποιεῖτο τεκμήριον εἴ TE παροῦσα ἐτύγχανεν ᾿Αντωνίῳ ἡ στρα- 
τιὰ τεθεραπευμένη χρήμασιν, ᾧετο μὴ ἂν ὀκνῆσαι καὶ ἐπιχει- 

Cal ’ nn ‘ fal \ > , J ; > ©) ΣΡ 
ρεῖν αὐτῷ, Kal ταῦτα μηδὲν ἀδικούμενον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ ἑτέρας 
ἐλπίδος ἐπὶ τοῦτο προαγόμενον᾽ δῆλόν τε εἶναι ταῦτα συν- 
θέντα καὶ ἐπὶ ἕτερα χωρήσειν, καὶ ἐθελῆσαι ἂν ἔτι ἐξ ἀρχῆς, 
εἴπερ ἐνὴν αὐτῷ τοῦτο πράξαντι τὸ ἀδεὲς ἐκ τῆς στρατιᾶς ἔχειν. 
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his usual way, in no wise changing his daily routine. But 
Antonius called an assembly of his friends and said in their 
presence that he was aware that Octavian had even earlier 
been plotting against him, and that when he was to leave 
the city to go to the army that had come for him, he had 
provided Octavian with this opportunity against him. That 
one of the men sent to accomplish the crime had, by means 
of substantial bribes, turned informer in the matter; and 
hence he had seized the others; and he had now called his 
friends together to hear their opinions as to what should 
be done in the light of the recent events. When Antonius 
had spoken the members of his council asked to be shown 
where the men were who had been seized, so that they 
might find out something from them. Then Antonius 
pretended that this had nothing to do with the present 
business, since, forsooth, it had already been confessed to; 
and he turned the discourse into other channels, watching 
eagerly for someone to propose that they ought to take 
vengeance on Octavian and not quietly submit. However, 
they all sat in silent thought, since no apparent proof 
lay before them, until someone said that Antonius would 
do well to dismiss the assembly, saying that he ought to act 
moderately and not stir up any disturbance, for he was 
consul. After this discussion, Antonius dismissed the 
assembly. Two or three days afterward, he set out for 
Brundisium to take cver the army which had now arrived 
there. There was no further discussion about the plot, 
and when he left, his friends who remained behind dis- 
missed the whole matter, and no one ever saw any of the 
conspirators who were alleged to have been taken.® 
Octavian, although now exonerated from the charge, 
was none the less chagrined at the talk about him, inter- 
preting it as evidence of a great conspiracy against him. He 
thought that if Antonius had happened to get the army on 
his side by means of bribes he would not have delayed in 
attacking him, not because he had been wronged in any 
respect, but simply led on to that course as an outcome of 
his former hopes. It was manifest that a man who had 
concocted this charge would go further to others and that 
he would have been eager to do this from the first if he had 
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ὀργῆς οὖν δικαίας ἐπίμπλατο eis αὐτὸν ἅμα Kal προνοίας περὶ 
αὑτοῦ, φανερᾶς τῆς ἐκείνου γνώμης γενομένης, πάντα TE 
περισκοπῶν ἑώρα οὐχ ἡσυχαστέον ὃν ἑαυτῷ οὐ γὰρ εἶναι 
τοῦτο ἀκίνδυνον᾽ ἀλλὰ ζητητέον τινὰ ἐπικουρίαν ἀντίπαλον 
τῇ ἐκείνου δυνάμει τε καὶ ἐπινοίᾳ. τοῦτο οὖν ἐνθυμούμενος 
ἔγνω χρῆναι φεύγειν ἐπὶ τὰς πατρῴους ἀποικίας, αἷς ἔδωκε 
τὰς κληρουχίας ὁ πατὴρ αὐτου καὶ οἰκιστὴς ἐγένετο τῶν πόλεων, 
ὡς ἀναμνήσας τοὺς ἀνθρώπους τῶν ἐκείνου εὐεργεσιῶν καὶ 
ὀδυρόμενος περὶ ὧν ἐκεῖνός τε ἔπαθε καὶ αὐτὸς πάσχει, λάβοι 
βοηθούς, τοὺς δὲ καὶ χρημάτων δόσει προσαγάγοιτο. τοῦτο 
γὰρ αὐτῷ μόνον καὶ τἀσφαλὲς ἅμα καὶ εὔκλειαν μεγάλην παρέξ- 
ειν, ἀνασώσεσθαι δὲ καὶ τὸ τοῦ οἴκου κράτος" πολὺ γὰρ ἄμει- 
νον εἶναι καὶ δικαιότερον μᾶλλον ἤπερ ὑπὸ τῶν μηδὲν προση- 
κόντων παρωθούμενον τῆς πατρῴας τιμῆς ἔτι καὶ προσαπολέσ- 
θαι ἀνόμως τε καὶ ἀδίκως ὃν τρόπον καὶ ὁ πατήρ. ταῦτα 
βουλευσάμενος μετὰ τῶν φίλων, καὶ θεοῖς θύσας τύχῃ ἀγαθῇ 
συλλήπτορας αὐτῷ γενέσθαι δικαίας καὶ εὐκλεοῦς ἐλπίδος, 
ὥρμησεν, οὐκ ὀλίγα ἐπιφερόμενος χρήματα, εἰς Καμπανίαν 
πρῶτον ἡ γὰρ ἑβδόμη λεγεὼν καὶ ἡ ὀγδόη" οὕτω γὰρ τὴν 
σύνταξιν καλοῦσι Ῥωμαῖοι διαπειρᾶσθαι δὲ πρότερον ἐδόκει 
χρῆναι τῆς ἑβδόμης. μεῖζόν τε γὰρ ἀξίωμα. ἐνδοθείσης 
δὲ ταύτης τῆς ἀποικίας καὶ ἄλλων πολλῶν συνεληλυθότων: ἢ, 
καὶ ταῦτα αὐτῷ βουλευομένῳ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις συνεδόκει φίλοις, 
οἱ μετεῖχον τῆς στρατείας τῶν τε μετὰ ταῦτα πραγμάτων. 
ἦσαν δὲ οὗτοι Μάρκος ᾿Αγρίππας, Λεύκιος Μαικήνας, Κόιντος 
Ἰουέντιος, Μάρκος Μοδιάλιος καὶ Λεύκιος. εἵποντο δὲ αὐτῷ 
καὶ ἄλλοι ἡγεμόνες καὶ στρατιῶται καὶ ἑκατοντάρχαι, καὶ 
οἰκετῶν πλῆθος καὶ ὑποζυγίων τά τε χρήματα κομιζόντων καὶ τὰς 
ἄλλας ἀποσκευάς. τῇ μητρὶ δ᾽ οὐκ ἐδόκει τὴν γνώμην δηλοῦν, 
μὴ ὑπὸ φιλοστοργίας ἅμα καὶ ἀσθενείας, οἷα γυνή τε καὶ 
μήτηρ, μεγάλαις ἐπινοίαις ἐμποδὼν γένοιτο. ἔλεγε μὲν ἐκ 
τοῦ φανεροῦ ὅτι ἐπὶ τὰ ἐν Καμπανίᾳ βαδίζει τῶν πατρῴων 
κτημάτων, ὡς κἀκεῖνα ἀποδόμενος ἀθροίσειε τἀργύριον καὶ εἰς 
ἃ προσέταξεν ὁ πατὴρ ἀναλοίη. ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν οὐ πάνυ τι 
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not had to fear the army. Accordingly Octavian was filled 
with righteous indignation against Antonius and with some 
concern for his own person, now that the other’s intention 
had become plain. Reviewing all contingencies, he saw that 
he must not remain quiet, for this was not safe, but that he 
must seek out some aid wherewith to oppose the other’s 
power and strategems. So then, reflecting upon this 
question, he decided that he had better take refuge in his 
father’s colonies, where his father had granted allotments 
and founded cities, to remind the people of Caesar’s benefi- 
cence and to bewail his fate and his own sufferings, and thus 
to secure their support, attracting them also by gifts of 
money. He thought that this would be his only safe course, 
that it would redound greatly to his fame, and that it would 
also redeem the prestige of his family. It was a far better 
and juster course than to be pushed aside out of his inheri- 
ted honor by men who had no claim to it, and finally to 
be foully and nefariously slain just as his father had been. 
After consulting over this with his friends and after sacri- 
ficing, with good fortune, to the gods, that they might be 
his assistants in his just and glorious endeavor, he set out, 
taking with him a considerable sum of money, first of all 
into Campania where were the Seventh and Eighth Legions 
(for that is what the Romans call their regiments). He 
thought that he ought first to sound the feelings of the 
Seventh, for its fame was greater, and with this colony 
aligned in his favor, and many others with it....! and in 
this plan and in the events that followed, he had the 
approval of his friends. These were: Marcus Agrippa, 
Lucius Maecenas, Quintus Juventius, Marcus Modialius, 
and Lucius. Other officers, centurions, and soldiers fol- 
lowed, as well as a multitude of slaves and a pack train 
carrying the pay-money and the supplies. As for his 
mother,’ he decided not to acquaint her with his plan, lest, 
out of affection and weakness, like a woman and a mother, 
she might be a hindrance to his great purpose. He gave 
out openly that he was going to Campania to sell some of 
his father’s property there, to take the money and put it 
to the uses that his father had enjoined. But even so, he 
went off entirely without her consent. 
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πείθων αὐτὴν ἀνέζευξε. τότε δὲ Μάρκος Βροῦτος καὶ Γάιος 
Κάσσιος ἐπὶ Δικαιάρχειαν ἦσαν καὶ πυθόμενοι τὸ πλῆθος 
τῶν ἐκ Ῥώμης συνεξεληλυθότων Καίσαρι, καὶ τῶν ἀγγέλων 
ἐπὶ τὸ μεῖζον ταῦτα διηγουμένων, οἷα φιλεῖ γίγνεσθαι, συνετα- 
ράχθησαν καὶ ἐν μεγάλῳ δείματι ἦσαν, οἰόμενοι ἐπὶ σφᾶς εἶναι 
τὴν ἔξοδον. καὶ φεύγουσι διὰ τῆς ᾿Δδριανῆς θαλάττης. καὶ 
Βροῦτος μὲν εἰς ᾿Αχαΐαν ἧκε, Κάσσιος δ᾽ εἰς Συρίαν. Καῖσαρ 
δὲ τῆς Καμπανίας εἰς Καλατίαν ἐλθὼν ἐδέξαντο αὐτὸν ὡς 
εὐεργέτου παῖδα καὶ διὰ πλείστης τιμῆς ἦγον. καὶ τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ 
ἐγύμνου τὸν πάντα λόγον αὐτοῖς, καὶ παρεκάλει τοὺς στρατιώ- 
τας, ὡς ἀδίκως καὶ ὁ πατὴρ ἀποθάνοι καὶ αὐτὸς ἐπιβουλεύοιτο, 
ταῦτα λέγοντος οἱ μὲν ἐκ τῆς βουλῆς οὐ πάνυ τι εἰσήκουον, ὁ 
δὲ δῆμος καὶ μάλα προθύμως καὶ εὐνόως καὶ τοῦτον ᾧκτειραν 
καὶ ἐπεβόων πολλάκις θαρρεῖν εἰς ἅπαν γὰρ συλλήψεσθαι αὐτὸν 
καὶ οὐ περιόψεσθαι, ἄχρι ἂν ἐν τῇ πατρῴᾳ καταστήσῃ τιμῇ. καὶ 
προσκαλεσάμενος αὐτοὺς εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν δίδωσιν ἑκάστῳ πεντακο- 
σίας δραχμάς, καὶ τῇ ὑστεραίᾳ τοὺς βουλευτὰς συγκαλέσας παρε- 
κάλει μὴ ἀπολείπεσθαι τῆς τοῦ δήμου εὐνοίας, μεμνημένους 
Καίσαρος, ὃς αὐτοῖς τήν τε κατοικίαν καὶ τὴν τιμὴν περιέθηκε" 
πείσονται δ᾽ οὐκ ἐλάττω ἀγαθὰ ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ: προσήκειν τε οὐκ 
᾿Αντωνίῳ, add’ ἑαυτῷ καὶ καρποῦσθαι τὴν an’ αὐτῶν ὠφέ- 
λειαν καὶ χρῆσθαι τῇ δυνάμει τε καὶ τοῖς ὅπλοις. καὶ μείζονι 
σπουδῇ ὥρμηντο βοηθεῖν αὐτῷ καὶ συνάρασθαι πόνον τε καὶ 
κίνδυνον, εἰ δέοι. ὁ δὲ Καῖσαρ ἐπαινέσας τὴν προθυμίαν 
παρεκάλεσε συμπροπέμψαι αὐτὸν καὶ τἀσφαλὲς τῷ σώματι 
παρασχεῖν ἄχρι τῆς ἀστυγείτονος ἀποικίας. ὁ δὲ δῆμος μάλα 
ἡδόμενος ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ ἀσμένως ὑπήκουσε, καὶ σὺν τοῖς ὅπλοις ἤγα- 
γον εἰς τὴν δευτέραν ἀποικίαν. ἀθροίσας δὲ καὶ τοὑτους εἰς 
ἐκκλησίαν ὅμοια διελέχθη. καὶ πείθει ἀμφότερα τὰ τάγματα 
εἰς Ῥώμην αὐτὸν παρὰ τὰς ἄλλας κατοικίας προπέμψαι, τήν TE 
᾿Αντωνίου βίαν, εἴ τι κινοίη, ἐρρωμένως ἀμύνεσθαι. προσ- 
κατέλεξε δὲ καὶ ἄλλους στρατιώτας μεγάλοις μισθοῖς, καὶ τοὺς 
μὲν νεολέκτους ἐγύμναζξ τε καὶ ἀνεδίδασκε κατὰ τὴν ὁδὸν 
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At that time Marcus Brutus and Gaius Cassius were at 
Dicaearchia,* and when they learned of the throng that 
was accompanying Octavian from Rome (the messengers 
having exaggerated the report, as usually happens) they 
were struck with much fear and consternation, thinking 
that the expedition was directed against themselves. They 
took to flight across the Adriatic. Brutus went to Achaea, 
Cassius to Syria. When Octavian arrived in Calatia in 
Campania,° the inhabitants received him as the son of their 
benefactor and treated him with the highest honor. On the 
following day he disclosed the whole situation to them and 
he appealed to the soldiers, telling them how unjustly his 
father had been killed and how he was himself being 
plotted against. As he spoke, some of the decurions did not 
wish to listen at all, but the people did so eagerly and with 
good-will, and they sympathized with him, frequently 
bidding him to be of good cheer, for they would not neglect 
him but would assist him in every way until he should be 
established in his inherited rights. Then he invited them 
to his house and gave each of them five hundred drachmae; 
and the next day he called together the members of the 
curia and appealed to them not to be outdone in good will 
by the people, but to remember Caesar who had given them 
the colony and their position of honor. He promised that 
they would experience no less benefits at his own hands. 
He showed that it was more fitting for him to enjoy their 
aid and to make use of their influence and arms than for 
Antonius todoso. They were aroused to a greater zeal to 
help him and to undertake trouble and danger with him if 
need be. Octavian commended their zeal and asked them to 
accompany him as far as the neighboring colonies, and fur- 
nish him safe-conduct. The people were pleased at this 
and gladly complied, escorting him under arms to the next 
colony. And gathering these also into an assembly, he 
addressed them. He succeeded in persuading both legions 
to escort him to Rome through the other colonies to Rome 
and strenuously to repel any act of violence on the part of 
Antonius. He attracted other soldiers also with high pay, 
and on the march he trained and instructed the new 
recruits, sometimes individually and sometimes in squads, 
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ἰδίᾳ τε Kal κοινῇ πάντας διαλεγόμενος ἐπὶ ᾿Αντώνιον ἥκειν. 
πέμπει δ᾽ ἑτέρους τῶν ἑπομένων φρονήσει τε καὶ τόλμῃ δια- 
φέροντας εἰς τὸ Βρεντέσιον, εἴ πως δύναιντο καὶ τοὺς νεωστὶ 
ἥκοντας ἐκ Μακεδονίας στρατιώτας πεῖσαι τὰ αὑτῶν ἑλέσθαι 
μεμνημένους Καίσαρος τοῦ πατρὸς καὶ μηδενὶ τρόπῳ καταπρο- 
δόντας τὸν ἐκείνου παῖδα. εἴρητο δ᾽ αὐτοῖς, εἰ ἐκ τοῦ φανεροῦ 
μὴ δύναιντο, ἀλλὰ ταῦτα γράψαντας διαρρῖψαι πολλαχοῦ, 
ὡς διαράμενοι οἱ ἄνθρωποι τὰ γράμματα ἀναγιγνώσκοιεν. 
προσεπέσκηψε δὲ καὶ τοῖς λοιποῖς ἐλπίδων ἐμπλήσας, ἡνίκα 
δύναμις αὐτῷ συνέσται, ὡς ἂν ἕλοιντο τὰ αὐτοῦ. καὶ οἱ μὲν 
ᾧχοντο. 

[Τέλος τοῦ βίου Καίσαρος καὶ τῆς Νικολάου Δαμασκηνοῦ 
συγγραφῆς.] 
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telling them that they were going against Antonius. He 
sent some of his followers who were preéminent for intelli- 
gence and daring to Brundisium,’ to see if they could also 
win the forces just arrived from Macedonia over to his 
side, bidding them remember his father Caesar and not to 
betray his son. He instructed his propagandists that if 
they could not achieve their purpose in the open, they were 
to write this out and scatter it all about so that the men 
could pick up the notices and read them;? and in order that 
they might join his party he made promises that filled the 
rest with hope of what they would receive from him when 
he came into his power. So they departed. 

(End of the Life of Augustus and of the narrative of 
Nicolaus of Damascus.) 


COMMENTARY 


1 Σεβαστός, Augustus, must be understood. The word was doubt- 
less given in the context immediately preceding the present opening 
sentence. The title was proposed by Plancus and was ratified by the sen- 
ate on January 16, 27 B.C. (CIL 1? p. 307, Suet., Aug. 7, 2; Dio 53, 16, 
6-8; 20, 1; Liv., Epit. 134; Vell. 2, 91, 1; Flor. 2, 34; Mon. Anc. 6, 16). 
Nicolaus attaches no significance of divinity to the title, though Suetonius 
and Dio do so. Verg., Ec. 1, 6; G. 1, 24-39, speaks of Octavian as divine, 
but no attribute of divinity is mentioned in the Aeneid with reference to 
Augustus. 

2 Nicolaus does not necessarily infer that an imperial cult existed at 
this period in Italy, and hence is not at variance with Suet., Aug. 52; 
Dio 51, 20, where it is stated that Augustus did not permit an imperial 
cult in Italy, although he allowed temples to be erected to ‘Rome and 
Augustus’ in the provinces. See also H. Heinen, Klio 11, pp. 159 ff.; 
W. S. Ferguson, Am. Hist. Rev., 18, pp. 243 ff. J. Asbach, Rh. Mus., 
37, p. 297, is mistaken in reasoning that Augustus must have died before 
any worship could have taken place. L. R. Taylor, Trans. Am. Philol. 
Ass., 51, p. 124 suggests that whatever savored of an imperial cult in 
Italy from 30 B. C. on, was in fact simply a cult of the genius of the 
emperor (Dio 51, 19, 7; Ov., Fast. 2, 637; Hor., Od. 4, 5, 31-35). 

3 Drusus’ expedition of 11 B.C. is probably alluded to (Vell., 2, 97, 
2-3; Suet., Aug., 21; Dio 55, 2, 4; Tac., Ann., 2, 26, 12, 39). There isa 
noteworthy consonance between the phrase of Nicolaus, ‘nor had they 
been subject within the memory of any one’ and Mon. Anc., 5, 44, “Pan- 
noniorum gentes quas ante me principem populi Romani exercitus nun- 
quam adiit.’ This may be due to the use by Nicolaus of Augustus’ 
memoirs. 

4Tiberius succeeded Agrippa as leader of expeditions against the 
Pannonians (Mon. Anc., 30; Dio 54, 36, 2-3). 

5A remark of the excerptor is enclosed within the parentheses. 

1 Nicolaus employs the method of a Peripatetic in presenting the 
order of events in the life of an individual. (Leo, die Griech. Rém. 
Biogr., p. 190). 

2His family was from Velitrae (Suet., Aug., 1, 94; Dio 45, 1, 1). 
C. Octavius the father was praetor (Cic., Q. frat. 1, 1, 7) and proconsul 
for Macedonia (Suet., Aug., 3; CIL 6, 1311) and was only prevented by 
death from attaining the consulship. (Cic., Phil., 3, 6, 15). 

3C. Octavius is characterized as rich by Velleius (2, 59). 

4C. Octavius died in 58 B.C. when his son was 4 years old (Suet., 
Aug., 8). 

5’ One of those involved was C. Toranius, who had been an aedile with 
the elder C. Octavius (CIL 6, 1311). He was in due time proscribed by 
Augustus, (App., 4, 12; Suet., Aug., 27) so that Octavius’ remission of his 
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claims and apparent satisfaction with his remainder as expressed by 
Nicolaus did not prevent a subsequent day of reckoning. 

1 Nicolaus’ statement of Octavius’ age is not corroborated by Sueton- 
ius (Aug. 8) nor by Quintilian (12, 6, 1) who give Octavius’ age as 12 
years when the oration was given. Perhaps separate occasions are re- 
ferred to by Nicolaus and the other writers. If a closer agreement is to 
be desired, ἐννέα could be altered to ἕνδεκα (Miiller). Suetonius 
identifies this occasion with the death of Octavius’ grandmother Julia, 
while Nicolaus does not expressly do so. His mention of Julia’s death in 
the following sentence, however, admits of the inference that the one 
occurrence suggested the other to his mind, and that there was therefore 
some connection between them. 

* With a single exception the name Atia is written Antia throughout 
the excerpt. She was C. Octavius’ second wife (Plut., Ant. 31) and was 
from Aricia (Cic., Phil., 3, 6, 16; Suet., Aug., 4). 

3 Incorrect as the text stands. Valesius indicated that L. Marcius 
Philippus’ ancestor, Q. Marcius Philippus, was engaged not with Philip 
V of Macedonia but with his son Perseus (CIL 1, p. 359). Either Nicolaus 
was misinformed, or Φίλιππον has been inserted in the text by attraction 
in place of Περσέα. Cicero (Att. 12, 9) calls L. Philippus ‘son of Amyntas’ 
jokingly. Amyntas was the father of the great Philip of Macedon. Q. 
Philippus was actually in Macedonia during Philip’s lifetime according 
to Livy (39, 48; 40, 2-3). The passage in Nicolaus shows that the Marcii 
of Cicero’s day were descended from the noble Marcii active during the 
2nd century B.C. 

4 Octavius’ youth was spent in Rome and the vicinity (Suet., Aug. 94). 

> One of the instructors was one Epidius (Suet., Rhet. 4). For the 
question of his identification, see Schanz, Rém. Lit. Gesch., 1, p. 290. 

1 Beginning of 49 B.C. 

51, .Philippus had a country place near Cicero’s at Astura (Cic., 
Att., 12, 16; 12, 18, 1) and also at Puteoli. (Att. 14, 11, 2.) 

3 On October 18, 48 B.C. (CIL 10, 8375; Dessau, Ins. Lat. Sel. 108). 
Since Octavius was born on September 23, 63 B.C., he was about 15 years 
old. Suetonius is correct in Aug. 8 where he speaks of Octavius as in his 
twelfth year, that is 11 years of age, and places the assumption of the 
toga virilis 4 years later. 

* L. Domitius Ahenobarbus was killed at Pharsalus (Cic., Phil., 2, 71; 
Caes., B.C., 3, 99; Suet., Nero, 2). Culex 26 and 27, ‘Octavi venerande’ 
and ‘sancte puer’ show that this was addressed to Octavius after his 
election to the office of pontifex; see Class. Philol. 15, p. 26. 

° The election of Octavius was, of course, at the request of Julius 
Caesar. 

5 That of pontifex (Cic., Phil., 5, 17; Vell., 2, 59). 

7 Valesius took this to be a reference to a custom prevalent in Rome 
in Cicero’s time. Foppish young men and even senators were to be seen 
arrayed not in the ordinary Roman, but in Eastern garb. See Cic., pro 
Rab. Post., 10, 27, where, however, there is a slight corruption of the 
text. 
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ΣΤῊ the autumn of 47, if both consuls were present as Nicolaus says. 
The preceding year, 48, Caesar was absent in the East, as was also the 
case in 46 and 45. In 45 ‘a certain prefect’ conducted the Feriae (Dio 
43, 48) for Caesar was then sole consul; in 48 and 46 the other consul was 
probably in charge. For 48 this was Servilius Isauricus and for 46, 
Lepidus. 

2 As praefectus urbi. Nicolaus is correct and the other authors are 
wrong. App., 3, 9; Dio 43, 51; Plin., N. H., 7, 147 say that Octavius be- 
came magister equitum in this year. Gardthausen, Aug. und seine Zeit, 
p. 48, shows that there is a possibility for confusion between the terms 
praefectus urbi and magister equitum in the writings of the later Greek 
historians. The latter office would be considerably too responsible for a 
youth of 16 years, while it is conceivable that the duties of praefectus 
urbi, at least during the period of the Feriae when the city was almost 
entirely deserted, would not be excessively onerous. Strabo 5, C 229 and 
Dio 49, 42 show that the practice of appointing youths for this office was 
continued by Augustus. 

3 The proper duty of the praefectus urbi (CIL 2, 3387). 

1 He started for Spain in April, 49 B.C. (Cic., Att. 10, 3a) and in due 
time brought about the surrender of Afranius (Caes., B.C., 1, 37-87; 
App. 2, 42; Dio 41, 22; Suet., Caes. 34; 75). 

2 Pharsalus, August 9 (=June 7 corrected calendar) 48 B.C. (Caes., 
B.C., 3, 75-99; App. 2, 64-82; Dio 41, 51-63; CIL 1” p. 324). 

3 Referring to the Bellum Alexandrinum. In point of fact, Caesar left 
Egypt nominally free to be ruled by Cleopatra. 

4 The Black Sea. The reference is to the battle at Zela with Pharnaces, 
son of Mithradates, whom he overcame on August 2 / May 21, 47 B.C. 
(CIL 1? p. 244). This was the occasion of the celebrated ‘veni vidi vici.’ 

5 Caesar embarked at Lilybaeum on December 25, 47 B.C. (Caes., 
Β. ΑἹ. 2): 

1 Caesar arrived July 29, 46 B.C. (Caes., B. Af. 98). The decisive 
battle was Thapsus, April 6, reported in Rome about April 20 (Cic., 
Fam. 9, 2). 

2It was Caesar’s practice to put to death any who fell captive to him 
a second time (Dio 41, 62; 43, 17; 44, 45; 44, 46; Suet., Caes., 75). In 
describing the incident which follows, however, Nicolaus seems to have 
exaggerated the importance of Octavius’ exploit, for in every case of 
similar circumstances Caesar allowed each of his subordinates to secure 
the release of one prisoner. Dio 43, 12-13 says further that Caesar re- 
leased Cato’s son and ‘most of the rest.’ Nicolaus evidently drew from 
Augustus’ personal memoirs of his youth for this portion of the biography, 
and found it advantageous to emphasize Octavius’ act at this juncture. 
For a contemporary commentary, see Cic., Fam. 6, 13, 3, where Caesar is 
said to be especially incensed at those involved in the African distur- 
bance, but that with the lapse of time he seems to have become more 
indulgent toward them. 

3 This is the first indication that Agrippa was already a companion of 
Octavius. See Sen., Epis., 15, 2, 46. 
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1 Caesar had 4 triumphs: for Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa (Liv., 
Fpit., 115; App., 2, 101; Dio 43, 19). 

3 Octavius was, through his mother, grandson of Caesar’s sister Julia. 
Suetonius (Caes. 83, 1) is explicit in stating that Caesar’s will whereby 
Octavius was adopted as Caesar’s son, was made on September 13, 45 
B.C. Nicolaus has here either anticipated this accepted date by some- 
thing more than a year, or else he had access to a statement in Augustus’ 
memoirs to the effect that Octavius knew of the existence of an earlier will 
in which he had been made Caesar’s adopted son. 

3 Nicolaus is probably referring to the ‘cognomen imperatoris’ and 
not to the ‘praenomen imperatoris.’ According to Dio 43, 44, the ‘prae- 
nomen imperatoris’ was not conferred upon Caesar until after the battle 
of Munda, some seven months later. However, if Nicolaus felt any 
unusual significance in the title Imperator as here mentioned, we have an 
indication that Caesar actually held the new title prior to the date given 
by Dio. Suetonius (Caes. 76) including ‘praenomen imperatoris’ in a 
group of various honors conferred upon Caesar, gives no date or correlative 
occurrence in this connection. See McFayden, The History of the Title 
Imperator under the Roman Empire, Chicago 1920, pp. 7 ff. 

1 The plays and games (Cic., Fam. 12, 18, 2; Livy, Epit., 115; Dio 43, 
22-24; App. 2, 102; Plut., Caes., 55; Suet., Aug., 39; Vell. 2, 56) were 
given immediately after Caesar’s dedication of the temple to Venus 
Genetrix on September 26, (= July 20 corrected calendar) 46 B.C. Augus- 
tus continued these games annually as the ‘ludi Victoriae Caesaris’ on 
July 25. Vergil seems to have them in mind in writing Aeneid 5 and Catal- 
epton 14; see Class. Quart. 14, p. 156. The ludi Romani and ludi Graeci 
were given separately (Suet., Aug. 45; Tac., Annal. 14, 15). See also CIL 
6, 32323; Dessau, I.L.S., 5050, an account of the Ludi Saeculares of 17 
B.C. In addition to the Theatre of Pompey, a temporary wooden stage 
was erected for the ludi Latini in 46 B.C. as in 17 B.C. (line 154 of the 
inscription). 

* The effects of the sunstroke were, however, apparently lasting 
throughout Octavius’ life. He was unable to withstand the Italian sun 
even in winter, and never went out into the open without a hat. (Suet., 
Aug., 82). 

1To Spain. He started apparently in November of 46 B.C. He was 
still in Rome on September 24 (Cic., Fam., 6, 14, 2). Nearly a month 
was consumed in his journey thither (Strabo 3, 4, 9; App. 2, 103; Suet., 
Caes., 56). 

2 Sextus Pompeius had 11 legions in all. Caesar had sent to Cicero in 
January, 45 B. C., a copy of a letter which he had received from L. 
Vibius Paciaecus, one of his subordinates in Spain who was ina position to 
know, and who gave this figure (Cic., Fam., 6, 18, 2). 

1Carteia, on the Bay of Gibraltar. Octavius must have arrived 
after the battle of Munda had taken place, otherwise Nicolaus certainly 
would have mentioned his presence at that encounter, Caesar’s last suc- 
cessful one. Caesar wrote to Cicero from Hispalis, his next stopping point 
(Caes., B. Hisp., 39) on April 30 (Cic., Att., 13, 20, 1). Octavius’ arrival 
at Carteia was therefore some time in May. 
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2 σύνεσιν. There seems to be no valid reason for altering the text, 
with Miiller, to σύντασιν, ‘exertions’. 

1 Lacuna of 2 pages. The information embodied in chapters 10-12 is 
unique with Nicolaus and hence does not permit of any basis for com- 
parison with other writers. Suet., Aug., 8 makes the brief statement that 
Octavian proceeded to Spain to join his great-uncle after recovering from 
his illness; Vell. 2, 59, 3 briefly notes that Octavius was with Caesar, and 
Dio 43, 41, in alluding to the prodigy of the sprouting palm, seems to 
infer that Octavius was present during the entire expedition, including 
Munda. This portion of Nicolaus’ biography shows every indication of 
having been compiled with much dependence upon Augustus’ memoirs. 
It is possible that Nicolaus enlarged upon the importance of Octavius’ 
actions in these chapters over and above the material which he found in 
Augustus’ memoirs; however, the tone of the Monumentum Ancyranum 
shows that false modesty, at least, was not over-evident in the character 
of the autobiographer in that case, and it is conceivable therefore that 
Nicolaus has repeated Augustus’ words much as he found them. 

lap|yupov is Miiller’s restoration. The reference, if this restoration 
is correct, apparently is to a silver table-service. Dindorf attempts no 
restoration, but prints simply yipov—‘of a circle’. 

2 C. Claudius Marcellus, consul in 50 B.C., and at that time a vigorous 
opponent of Julius Caesar (Cic., Brut., 64, 229; Plin., N. H., 2, 147; 
Suet., Caes., 29; App. 2, 26; Dio 40, 44; Pauly-Wissowa, Claudius, 
216). He and the members of his immediate family were warmly congratu- 
lated by Cicero at the time of his attainment of the oflice of consul (Cic., 
Fam., 15, 7; 15, 8; 15, 9; 15, 10; 15, 11), and Cicero later mentioned him 
as being in accord, apparently at least, with his own views (Cic., Att., 
ΤΟΣ 9) 

When the civil war broke out he remained in Italy, coming to terms 
with Caesar. After Caesar’s death he gave his support to his young brother 
in-law Octavian. The family can be traced back 8 generations to M. 
Claudius Marcellus, consul in 331 B.C. 

3 Drawn, as has been noted (chap. 8, n. 2) on September 13, 45 B.C. 
This passage proves that Nicolaus knew the facts about the will and that 
the statement in chap. 8 is at least careless. 

‘The statement as to the proportion of Octavius’ inheritance agrees 
with Suet., Caes., 83, but is at variance with Liv., Epit., 1160, where one 
half of the total is assigned to Octavius. Q. Pedius and L. Pinarius were 
the other beneficiaries (Suet., Caes., 83, 2; App. 3, 22; 23; 94; Plin., N. H., 
$5; 21): 

1 Pseudo-Marius, otherwise Herophilus or Amatius, was a well-known 
character (Cic., Att., 12, 49, 1; 14, 6, 1; Phil. 1, 2, 5; App. 3, 2). After 
Caesar’s death he erected an altar or column on the place where Caesar’s 
body had been burned and was responsible for much rioting there. Antony 
finally put him to death, to the relief of Cicero (Cic., Att., 14, 7, 1; App. 
3, 3); see also Val. Max. 9, 15, 1; Liv., Epit., 116. 

2 Caesar’s aunt, Julia, who died in 68 B.C., was the wife of the great 
C. Marius (Plut., Caes., 1, 1). 
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Caesar, not the senate, declared Octavius a patrician. L. Cassius, 
tribune in 44 B.C. (Cic., Phil., 3, 23), introduced a special decree whereby 
the senate granted Caesar the power of declaring persons of his choice to 
be patricians (Tac., Ann., 11, 25; Suet., Caes., 41; Dio 43, 47, 3). One of 
those chosen thus was Octavius (Suet., Aug., 2; Dio 45, 2, 7); see E. 
Meyer, Caesars Monarchie, etc. Stuttgart 1919, p. 464. 

*Excerptor’s note. 

1 Apollonia. According to Nicolaus, Octavius left Rome in December, 
and was therefore in Apollonia for 3 months before the murder of Caesar. 
This is at variance with App. 3, 9, where Octavius is said to have been in 
Apollonia for 6 months. In the latter case he would have had to leave 
Rome immediately after his return from Spain, which is not very prob- 
able in view of the plausible details given by Nicolaus in the preceding 
chapter. 

The use of the word ἐνταυθοῖ (Miiller), ἐνταῦθα (Dindorf) with 
reference to Apollonia, gives the impression that Nicolaus wrote the ‘Life 
of Augustus’ at that place. Chapters 16 and 17 are written with con- 
siderable detail concerning the behavior of the inhabitants just prior to 
Octavius’ departure, and the account is, among the historians, unique 
with Nicolaus. The city was one of importance (Cic., Phil., 11, 11, 26), 
and a favorite stopping point for travellers between Asia and Romevia 
Brundisium. See O. E. Schmidt, Jahrb. fiir Class. Philol. Sup. 13, p. 685. 

* Octavius was accompanied to Apollonia by his friends M. Agrippa 
and Q. Salvidienus Rufus (Suet., Aug., 94; Vel. 2, 59, 5). His instructor 
in rhetoric was the famous Apollodorus of Pergamum (Suet., Aug., 89; 
Strabo 13, 4, 3; Quint. 3, 1, 17). Caesar sent his nephew to Apollonia to 
be trained in military tactics in anticipation of an expedition against the 
Parthians (Suet., Aug., 8; App. 3, 9; Dio 45, 3; Plut., Brut., 22; Cic., 43; 
Ant. 16; Vell. 2, 59, 4; Liv., Epit., 117). 

ὁ Codex, Αἰμίλιος. Miiller has suggested that M. Aemilius Scaurus is 
the individual here referred to. He was, however, banished by Pompey in 
52 B.C. (App., 2, 24; Cic., Off., 1, 38; Q. Fr., 3, 8, 4), and little is known 
of his subsequent actions. His son, of the same name, was with Antony 
at Actium (Dio 51, 2; 56, 38). The only other contemporaneous Aemilii 
were L. Aemilius Paullus and his son L. Aemilius Lepidus Paullus. The 
former was in Rome in April, 44 B.C. (Cic., Att., 14, 7, 1; 14, 8, 1) thus 
precluding a command in Macedonia; the latter accompanied Octavian 
against Sextus Pompeius in Sicily, 42-36 B.C. (Suet., Aug., 16). E. 
Schwartz, Hermes 33, p. 182, would emend Μάρκος Αἰμίλιος to Μάνιος 
᾿Ακίλιος on the basis of Cic., Fam., 7, 30, 3, ‘Acilius, qui in Graeciam 
cum legionibus missus est.’ The date of the letter is January, 44 B.C. 
It is to be noted that Cicero gives no praenomen in the letter; elsewhere, 
the MS readings are divided between ‘Manius’ and ‘Marcus’ (Caes., 
B.C., 3, 15; 3, 16; 3, 39; Dio 42, 12). Inasmuch as Nicolaus has written 
the praenomen ‘Marcus’ without abbreviation, an alteration to ‘Manius’ 
is scarcely justifiable in view of the other MS tradition. Marcus Acilius 
Caninus is the proper designation. See Klebs, P. W. Real-Encyl., 1, p. 
251, Acilius 15. He was a ‘legatus’ of Caesar and was at Oricum in 48 
B.C. (Caes., B.C., loc. cit.). See also App. 3, 10. 
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1’ Αλέξανδρος is the reading of the codex, and is retained in the edi- 
tions of Miiller and Dindorf. No associate of Octavius bearing this 
name is elsewhere mentioned, and since the statement is here made that 
he returned to his home at Pergamum, Miiller suggests that Apollodorus 
is here intended to be represented. See note 2, chap. 16 with appended 
references. Piccolos has altered the reading to ᾿Απολλόδωρος (see his 
note, Nicolas de Damas, Vie de César, Paris 1850, p. 85). It is possible 
that Nicolaus, through the use Augustus’ memoirs, actually came upon 
some such name as Alexander; if not, the reading ‘Alexander’ is attribu- 
table to an error of the excerptor. Apollodorus is described as being 
old at the time of the trip to Apollonia by Suet., Aug., 89. 

2Four years earlier Caesar had been amicably received by the in- 
habitants of Apollonia. Hence the appropriate application of the term 
‘friendly city’ even though their action had been possibly influenced as 
much by expediency as by conviction in 48 B.C. (Caes., B.C., 3, 10-13; 
App. 2, 54-55; Dio 41, 45, 1; 41, 47, 1). 

8Strabo 7, C. 316, πόλις εὐνομωτάτη as applied to Apollonia, is 
reminiscent of Nicolaus’ expression, εὐδαίμονα τὴν πόλιν ἐν τοῖς μάλιστα 
ποιήσας. 

4Nicolaus gives a more detailed account of Octavius’ landing in Italy 
than do the other historians (App. 3, 10; Dio 45, 3; Vell. 2, 50). Beside 
Nicolaus only Appian mentions the fact that Octavius stopped first at 
Lupiae before proceeding to Brundisium. 

5See note 4, chapter 13, and the citations there appended. Pedius 
and Pinarius are the only co-inheritors with Octavius according to Suet., 
Caes., 83, 2. Dio 44, 35 gives 30 and 75 denarii as alternative sums, to 
be paid each citizen according to the terms of the will. App. 3, 23 states 
that the shares of Pedius and Pinarius were requisitioned by Octavian to 
help make good the amount to be distributed to the people. ‘Drachma’ 
and ‘denarius’ are to be understood as synonymous in the accounts of Dio 
and Nicolaus, though not properly identical in value. 

ὃ Senate was convened in the temple of Tellus on March 17, two days 
after the assassination, on the day of the Liberalia (Cic., Att., 14, 10, 1; 
14, 14, 2; App. 2, 126; Dio 44, 22). Plut., Brut., 19 erroneously places the 
meeting of the senate on March 16. 

7Caesar named Lepidus ‘Magister equitum iterum’ for the year 44 
(CIL 1, p. 440; 466; Dio 43, 49, 1; Suet., Caes., 82; Plin., N. H., 7, 147). 

8CIL 15 p. 63, 64; Dio 43, 49; 45, 9; Cic., Phil., 2, 70; App. 2, 107; 
Cic., Fam., 11, 2, 1; Plut., Ant., 11; Brut. 18; Caes. 61; Vell. 2, 56; 58; 
Liv., Epit., 116, 117. 

°Probably a parenthesis by Nicolaus, and not a part of the report 
that Octavius heard at the time. Brutus and Cassius apparently did not 
leave Rome at once. 

1See App., 3, 11. 

2L. Philippus, as late as the middle of the ensuing June, was still not 
at all sanguine of Octavius’ prospects, but thought that nothing ought to 
be entrusted to him, after having taken due regard for his age, his name, his 
inheritance, and his training (Cic., Att., 15, 12, 2). With respect to the 
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advice of Philippus against the assumption by Octavius of the name Cae- 
sar, see Cicero’s comment, on April 22 (Att. 14, 12, 2): ‘Octavius, quem 
quidem sui Caesarem salutabant, Philippus non, itaque ne nos quidem.’ 
See also Suet., Aug. 8; App. 3, 11; Vell. 2, 60, 1. 

3‘The state’ at this stage of events was, of course, by no means un- 
reservedly ‘on his side’, as Nicolaus says. In point of fact, as we learn 
from Cicero’s letters, very few men at Rome concerned themselves at this 
time about Octavian because of his youth. Nicolaus is valuable here 
because he draws upon Octavian’s memoirs and reveals how early Octavian 
matured his plans to become Caesar’s successor in power as well as 
property. The attitude of the consul Antony is well known (see Suet., 
Aug., 10; Plut., Ant. 16). Octavian felt that the influence of Cicero 
was worth cultivating, and hence while staying with his step-father at 
the villa adjacent to that of Cicero at Puteoli, during the latter part of 
April, made the most of every opportunity to ingratiate himself with 
Cicero: ‘nobiscum hic perhonorifice et peramice Octavius; ‘Octavius 
.... mihi totus deditus.’ (Cic., Att., 14, 11, 2; 14, 12, 2). Before the 
middle of May, the tribune L. Antonius presented Octavius to the 
people as Caesar’s heir (Cic., Att., 14, 20, 5; 14, 21, 4; 15, 2, 3). 

4See App. 3, 10; 13; 14; Suet., Aug., 8; Vell. 2, 60, 1. 

5“The name’ assumed by Octavius was not C. Julius Caesar Octavi- 
anus as one would expect but C. Julius C. f. Caesar (App. 3, 11; Dio 
45, 3). Only his immediate following, however, called him Caesar; 
Cicero at this time called him Octavianus (Cic., Att. 14, 12, 2; 15, 12, 2; 
Fam. 16, 24, 2). In the decrees of the senate reported in Cicero’s Philip- 
pics during the next year he is referred to as C. Caesar C. f. pontifex 
(Cic., Phil., 5, 17); this was after he had had his adoption legally ratified 
by a lex curiata (App. 3, 94). He had been striving toward this end for 
some time, but had continually been prevented in his attempts by Antony, 
who had, of course, always acted under the cover of a subordinate official 
(Dio 45, 5, 3; 46, 47, 4). 

ὁ For the ‘money and means’ to which Octavian had access see App. 
3, 11; Dio 45, 3, who refer rather briefly to the matter. 

"By “public property” is meant the provincial tribute which ap- 
parently went into the Aerarium Saturni. Caesar treated military funds 
that accrued from booty as “his own”, and Octavian apparently appro- 
priated a part of this. 

δ Octavian proceeded into Campania, where many of Caesar’s veterans 
had settled between 59 and 49 B.C. (M. Cary, Jour. Phil. 70, p. 174 ff.), 
in order to discover what their probable disposition toward himself 
would be (App. 3, 12). This was as early as April, 44 B.C., for on the 18th, 
Cicero, at Cumae, met one who had on the same day encountered Octavian 
at Naples. (Cic., Att., 14, 10, 3). As Nicolaus remarks below, the oppor- 
tunity for levying an army did not seem to be at hand; nevertheless 
Octavian felt that preliminary investigations along these lines would not 
be out of place. 

°A slight lacuna in the text exists at this point; the context is not 
seriously affected, however. The rendering of Miiller has been repro- 
duced here; Piccolos and Dindorf attempt no restoration. 
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10See the latter part of note 5, above. 

"Octavian approached Rome before April 10. His advent excited 
the interest of Cicero, who inquired of Atticus how great a following he 
was gathering and what new moves he was contemplating (Cic., Att. 14, 
5,3). The reply of Atticus may have been of a dispa ging nature toward 
Octavian; at any rate, Cicero again wrote on April 12, disdainfully dis- 
missing Octavian from his thoughts ‘nam de Octavio, susque deque.’ Even 
this early, however, there were rumors in Rome that the legions in Mace- 
donia were returning at Octavian’s call: ‘Odiosa illa enim fuerant, legiones 
venire’ (Cic., Att., 14, 6, 1). See also App. 3, 11; Dio 45, 3. On April 20, 
Cicero saw Octavian at Puteoli, for Octavian had, after his canvass of 
Campania, proceeded to his step-father’s villa at Puteoli, adjoining the 
property of Cicero (Cic., Att., 14, 11, 2). Shortly afterward, Octavian 
again went to Rome, stopping on the way at Tarracina (App. 3, 12; 
Gardthausen, Augustus, p. 53). 

1 According to Plutarch, Brut. 10, the conspiracy was well under way 
before March 1, 44 B.C. 

?Suetonius, Caes. 80, gives the number of conspirators as 60; Eutro- 
pius, Brev. 6, 25, speaks of ‘60 or more.’ Of the total number, some 20 
can be definitely identified by name; seven additional names have been 
erroneously included among the number by various authors. The 20 
fall into three divisions: Caesarians, 6; Pompeians, 10; and those of 
uncertain partisanship, 4 (see Klotz, P. W. Real-Encyl. 10, p. 255). 

3 Nicolaus’ contradiction is self-evident. Just after saying that D. 
Brutus was a particular friend of Caesar, he includes him with Cassius 
and M. Brutus as a former member of the Pompeian faction. D. Brutus 
had, in fact, been associated with Caesar at least since 56 B. C.: ‘D. 
Brutum adulescentem classi Gallicisque navibus.... [Caesar] praeficit 
(Caes., B. G., 3, 11, 5). Again, in 52 B.C. Caesar placed him in charge of 
some of his land forces during his engagement with Vercingetorix: ‘Brutum 
adulescentem his copiis praeficit;’ ‘mittit primum Brutum adulescentem 
cum cohortibus’ (Caes., B. G., 7, 9, 1; 7, 87, 1; B.C., 1; 36, 56. 58; 2, 3-7). 
When Caesar’s will was read, it was found that D. Brutus had been con- 
ditionally adopted by Caesar, subject to the death of Octavian (App. 
2, 143). 

Cassius was in command of Pompey’s sea-force in the Hellespont at 
the time of the civil war. (Caes., B. C., 3, 5;3,101.) After Pharsalus he 
went over to Caesar (Cic., Att., 11, 13, 1; App., 2, 111; Dio, 42, 13) and 
Caesar subsequently made him ‘legatus’ (Cic., Fam., 6, 6, 10; 15, 15, 2). 

M. Brutus joined Pompey in Macedonia before Pharsalia (Plut., 
Brut. 4; Aurel. Vic., Vir. Illus. 82, 5). After the battle he went over to 
Caesar. Appian, 2, 146 makes the following statement: ‘all the mur- 
derers, except Decimus alone, had been taken prisoners from Pompey’s 
faction.’ The inaccuracy is similar to that of Nicolaus. 

4The emendation of Miiller, καίπερ Καίσαρος, has been followed 
here; that of Piccolos is also good. The codex reading is unintelligible 
and that of Dindorf is scarcely less so. He alters ἑκάστου to ἕκαστον, 
but leaves the remainder intact. 
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5 The leniency of Caesar was, of course, not entirely attributable to 
altruistic motives, although from the tone of Nicolaus one might infer 
that such was the case. Caesar explains his policy in Cic., Att., 9, 7c. 

6 The claim of Brutus, that he was descended from Brutus the first 
consul and Ahala the regicide, was generally accepted as a fact both by 
historians and contemporary writers (Cic., Att., 13, 40, 1, 'φιλοτέχνημα 
illud tuum, quod vidi in Parthenone, Ahalam et Brutum,’ see Tyrrell 
and Purser, The Correspondence of Cicero, vol. 5, p. 177, note 1, vol. 6, 
p. cv; App. 2, 112; Dio 44, 12; Plut. ,Brut. 1; Suet., Caes., 80). 

7 Cassius and Brutus are, of course, the outstanding examples of the 
type here referred to. For Caesar’s treatment of his former opponents, 
see Plut., Caes. 57, and citations in note 3, above. 

8 The allusion is perhaps to the enthronement of a statue of Caesar 
in the temple of Quirinus. Cicero expressed much indignation in referring 
to the matter (Cic., Att., 12, 45, 2; 13, 28, 3; Phil. 2, 43, 110; see also 
Dio 43, 45; Suet., Caes., 76). Caesar was hailed further as ‘Iuppiter Iulius’ 
and a temple was erected jointly to him and to ‘Clementia’ (App. 2, 106; 
Dio 44, 6; Plut., Caes., 57; less specific, Suet., Caes., 76; Flor. 2, 13, 91). 

° The conspirators were pledged among themselves without the usual 
formalities of either oaths or sacrifices, according to Appian, 2, 114, and 
Plutarch, Brut. 12. Sacrifices were the proper complement of oaths, 
but the attention which would have been drawn by their performance 
would have been at once fatal to the projected undertaking. 

10The same incident is reported by the following authors: Appian 
2, 116; Dio 44, 18; Suetonius, Caes., 81; Plutarch, Caes., 65; Velleius 
2, 57; Florus 4, 2, 94. It is a noteworthy fact that with the passage of 
time the statements with regard to this occurrence become more positive. 
Nicolaus employs indirect discourse, placing the responsibility on the 
writer used by him as a source; all the other authors mention the matter 
as an actual happening. 

10n the occasion of the ‘ludi Victoriae Caesaris,’ held July 20-30, 
45 B.C. as a continuation of the ‘ludi’ of Sept. 46 (old calendar) a figure of 
‘Victoria’ was borne in procession in close proximity to an image of 
Caesar. The populace refrained from applause, the cause being, according 
to Cicero, that ‘Victoria’ was in bad company, through the presence of 
Caesar’s image (Cic., Att., 13, 44, 1). 

*This is perhaps the most gratuitously extravagant statement in the 
entire fragment of Nicolaus. His purpose is, as E. Meyer suggests (Cae- 
sars Monarchie, p. 517) to place the blame for Caesar’s monarchical 
aspirations upon his associates, some of whom flattered him excessively 
while others deliberately urged him on with the intention of making him 
ultimately an object of general hatred. The same tone is exhibited by 
Dio, 44, 3, and Plutarch, Caes., 57. Caesar was entirely well aware that 
he was disliked, even by those whom he characterized as ‘easy going’: 
‘Ego dubitem,’ Caesar is reported to have said, ‘quin swmmo in odio sim, 
quom M. Cicero sedeat nec suo commodo me convenire possit? Atqui si 
quisquam est facilis, hic est, tamen non dubito quin me male oderit’ (Cic., 
Att., 14, 1,2). Again, ‘Ego nunc tam sim stultus ut hunc ipsum facilem 
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hominem putem mihi esse amicum, cum tam diu sedens meum commodum 
exspectet?’ (Cic., Att., 14, 2, 3). 

3 The ‘senatus consultum,’ enacted after the victory at Munda, is also 
referred to by Dio 43, 45. It appears that Caesar permitted the elections 
by magistrates to proceed nominally as before, by popular vote, but 
that he was the actual determining factor as to who should be elected 
(Dio 43, 47). Compare Appian 4, 91, Cassius’ alleged speech to his 
soldiers. 

4 Concerning Caesarion, called ‘Cyrus’ by Nicolaus, the son of Caesar 
and Cleopatra, see Cic., Att., 14, 20, 2; Dio 47, 31; Suet., Caes., 52; 
Aug. 17; Plut., Caes., 49; Ant. 54. All but Nicolaus acknowledge that he 
really was Caesar’s son, and Nicolaus is unable to prove the falsity of the 
allegation. It would have been extremely difficult for Caesar to have se- 
cured the legitimizing of Caesarion because of the universal antipathy 
in Rome toward Cleopatra and eastern institutions in general; further, 
much as Caesar may have desired a natural heir, his purpose could not 
best be served by Caesarion, who was an infant when Caesar’s will was 
drawn, in comparison with his great-nephew, then 18 years of age. 

5 Mention of Caesar’s intention of establishing an empire in the East, 
with a capital at Alexandria or at Ilium is also made by Suetonius, Caes., 
79. Both he and Nicolaus tend toward rejecting the idea as absurd; 
but the fact is significant that in the summer of 48 B.C. Caesar granted 
freedom to Ilium (Strabo 13, 1, 27). E. Meyer (Kleine Schr. p. 467; 
Caesars Monarchie p. 521) thinks the plan entirely logical, and accepts 
the report as plausible. It would have been far simpler for Caesar to 
retain and augment his pseudo-divine attributes in the East than could 
ever have been the case in Rome; at the same time, the rights and privi- 
leges historically peculiar to Rome could have been served by an inde- 
pendent city government. The same question arose in Augustus’ time 
(Horace, Od., 3, 3). 

6 Compare Cicero’s remarks to Caesar concerning the statue on the 
rostra (Cic., pro Deiot. 12, 34). Dio 44, 4 gives a confused account of two 
statues having been erected on the rostra, one intended to represent 
Caesar as savior of the citizens, and the other as ‘rescuer of the city from 
siege; the appropriateness of this latter attribute seems somewhat 
obscure. 

7The full names of the tribunes were L. Caesetius Flavus and Ὁ. 
Epidius Marullus (Suet., Caes., 79; Dio 44, 9). 

8 For the precedent of the temple of Concordia as a meeting place for 
the senate, see Cicero, Cat., 3, 21; Phil. 2, 8, 19; Sallust, Cat., 46; Plutarch, 
(τος 19! 

®The account of Nicolaus, involving banishment of the tribunes, is 
at variance with the versions of Appian, 2, 108; 4, 93; Dio 44, 10; 46, 9; 
Suetonius, Caes., 79; Plutarch, Caes., 61; Ant. 12; Livy, Epit., 116, all 
of whom concur in saying that the tribunes were merely cast out of the 
senate, and not sent into exile. It is shown by Cicero, Phil., 13, 15, 31, 
that the tribunes were simply removed from office: ‘quid ergo, ut Marul- 
lum, ut Caesetium a republica removeremus, eum consecuti summus?’ 
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The term ‘a republica’ means ‘from public life’ and not ‘from the country;’ 
compare Velleius 2, 68. Itis probable that the tribunes went into volun- 
tary exile, for Appian, 2, 122 speaks of a recall. See chap. 22, note 1. 

70In a letter to Atticus (Cic., Att., 13, 44, 1) dated about July 20, 
45 B.C., Cicero alludes to the reported proposal of Cotta that Caesar be 
made king in order that Parthia might be subdued according to the 
terms of the Sibylline prophecy which stated that Parthia would be proof 
against any but a king (Cic., Div., 2, 110). Compare also the passage, 
‘munerum regiorum’ (regionum?) (Cic., Fam., 6, 19, 2; Tyrrell and Purser 
5*, p. 162 and note). On August 2, 45 B.C., Cicero actually speaks of 
Caesar as ‘the king:’ ‘nisi viderem scire regem me animi nihil habere’ 
(Cic., Att., 13, 37, 2). The episode of the diadem, involving the tribunes 
Caesetius and Marullus, seems to have occurred in January, 44 B.C. 
(Dio 44, 10: ‘later, when he was riding in from Albanum;’ CIL 1, p. 461: 
‘C. Iulius C.f.C.n.Caesar VI dict. IIII ovans a. DCCIX ex monte Albano 
VII Kal. Febr.’). 

1February 15 (CIL 1? p. 310, Commentarii diurni, ‘XV K. Mart. 
Luper’). See also Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer,? p. 209. 

? Mention of Licinius as being the first to present to Caesar the diadem 
enclosed within a wreath is unique with Nicolaus. Appian 2, 109; Dio 
44, 11; Livy, Epit., 116; Velleius 2, 56, 4; Plutarch, Caes., 60; Ant. 12, and 
Cicero, Phil., 2, 84-85; 3, 12, all concur in that they make Antony solely 
responsible for having offered the crown to Caesar. Duttlinger, Unter- 
suchungen iiber den historischen Wert des βίος Καίσαρος, Heidelberg 1911, 
endeavoring to align the account of Nicolaus with Cicero’s words: ‘Unde 
diadema? non enim abiectum sustuleras, sed attuleras domo meditatum 
et cogitatum scelus’ (Cic., Phil., 2, 85) makes the following assertion: 
‘Diese Worte zeigen mit unumstésslicher Sicherheit, dass Caesar schon 
einmal, bevor Antonius kam, das Diadem von sich gewiesen hatte.’ 
A saner view is expressed in the translation of the phrase by Halm-Laub- 
mann, Ciceros Ausgewihlte Reden, vol. 6, p. 110: ‘du konntest es nicht 
von der Strasse aufgehoben, auf der Strasse gefunden haben;’ thus no 
suggestion of a former attempt by Licinius is to be read into Cicero’s 
words. Cicero’s immediate purpose, of course, was to bring discredit 
upon Antony for his actions on that day of the Lupercalia, and hence 
any mention of Licinius on his part would have been irrelevant to his 
case. Cicero’s Philippics therefore afford no check upon the accuracy of 
Nicolaus’ account, which rests here upon its merits of priority in comparison 
with the versions of the other historians. 

It seems that the behavior of Lepidus at this juncture was such as 
to attract attention; exactly what he did can not be ascertained, but the 
indications are that he kept himself strictly aloof. Cicero (Phil. 5, 38; 
13, 17) wished to laud him, contrasting him with Antony. At the place 
of the former citation he says of him: ‘Semper ille populum Romanum 
liberum voluit maximumque signum illo die dedit voluntatis et iudicii 
sui, cum Antonio diadema Caesari imponente se avertit, gemituque et 
maestitia declaravit quantum haberet odium servitutis,’ etc. Cicero thus 
(though for a purpose) represents him as averse to autocracy, while 
Nicolaus suggests that he was in sympathy with Antony’s action. 
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4 As tribune (Dio 44, 52). 

5 The report that Caesar was addressed directly by the crowd as king, 
“Χαῖρε Baowded’— ‘salve rex,’ is given by Nicolaus alone. In this con- 
nection, however, see chap. 20, note 10, and especially Cic., Att., 13, 37, 2, 
where Cicero refers to Caesar as ‘rex’. 

6In comparison with the motive of Antony given here, note the 
ridiculous reasons presented in the speech of Fufius Calenus as published 
by Dio (46, 17-19). There Antony is said to have offered the diadem for 
the very purpose of shocking Caesar to reason and thus to cause him to 
reject the proffered crown. 

10. E. Schmidt, Jahrb. fiir class. Philol. Sup. 13, p. 682 suggests 
that this section should follow immediately upon the words at the 
beginning of section 21: ἱτοιαῦτα μὲν δὴ τότε ἐλέγετο,᾽ thus making a 
more connected account of the accusation of the tribunes and their 
subsequent restitution. Since, however, Nicolaus is about to write of the 
annual elections, his order of relating these events is not unnatural. 

Nicolaus declares that Cinna secured the recall of the tribunes through 
a decree passed while Caesar was yet alive; Appian 2, 122 alludes to the 
tribunes as still being in exile on March 16, 44 B.C., when Brutus and 
Cassius descended from the Capitoline and urged that they be recalled. 
E. Meyer, Caesars Monarchie, p. 527, n. 2, is inclined to favor the version 
of Nicolaus. 

2The decree was that of the tribune L. Antonius, mentioned by 
Cicero (Phil. 7, 16). Suetonius, Caes., 41 and Dio 43, 51 refer to the legal 
right of Caesar to appoint one half of the total number of magistrates 
for 3 years in advance; at the expiration of this period his return from his 
expedition against the Parthians was to have been expected. The decree 
of Antonius was enacted between December 10, 45 B.C., the day on which 
the newly elected tribunes entered into office, and March 15, 44 B.C. 
(see Sternkopf, Ciceros ausgewihlte Reden, vol. 9, p. 33). 

Appian, 2, 128; 2, 138, says that Caesar appointed magistrates for 
5 years in advance; Suetonius, Caes., 76, speaks of ‘several’ years; Nico- 
laus is corroborated by Cicero (Att. 14, 6, 2), ‘Etiamne consules et tribu- 
nos pl. in biennium quos ille voluit.’ See also Cic., Fam., 10, 32,2. Among 
the historians, Nicolaus alone names Pansa and Hirtius, Brutus and 
Plancus, but Cicero speaks of the former pair as ‘consules designati’ in 
Philippic 3, 37 and 39, and of the latter pair as ‘consules designati’ in 
Philippic 3, 38. 

3 Antony. 

4 For the behavior of Caesar when the senate approached him to confer 
its honors upon him, see Appian 2, 107; Dio 44,8; Suetonius, Caes., 78; 
Plutarch, Caes., 60; Livy, Epit., 116; Eutropius 6, 25; Zonaras 10, 11. 
Appian and Plutarch speak of Caesar as seated on the rostra; Dio, Sue- 
tonius, and Livy place him before the temple of Venus Genetrix. In the 
interest of accuracy it is to be noted that both Appian and Plutarch incor- 
rectly refer to ‘consuls’ in the plural as being at the head of the procession: 
'τῶν ὑπάτων ἡγουμένων and ἱπροσιόντων δὲ τῶν ὑπάτων.᾽ 
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Excuses for Caesar’s failure to rise are offered by three of the his- 
torians: Dio lays the blame upon an attack of diarrhoea, Plutarch upon 
an attack of epilepsy, while Nicolaus, less extravagantly, simply says that 
Caesar did not at first see the throng because of his deep interest in his 
own undertaking. More plausible are the suggested reasons of Suetonius: 
that L. Cornelius Balbus dissuaded Caesar from rising (compare Plut., 
Caes., 60, end), or that C. Trebatius Testa urged him to rise and thus 
displeased him. 

5 Reading συνόντες with the codex. Piccolos reads ovyyvévres, and 
Dindori συνέντες. 

6See also Appian 2, 106, 134, 138; Dio 44, 4; 50. After Caesar’s 
death Antony had inscribed upon a statue of Caesar which he placed on 
the rostra, ‘parenti optime merito’ (Cic., Fam., 12, 3,1). Suetonius, Caes., 
85 tells of the column erected in the forum, similarly inscribed, ‘parenti 
patriae.’ 

7See Appian 2, 107, 109; Dio 44, 7. Caesar’s motive in dismissing 
his guard was found to be difficult to explain by those who afterward 
sought for causes. To many it could not but seem almost suicidal negli- 
gence (Suet., Caes., 86); certainly his course did not meet with the favor 
of his more prudent adherents: ‘laudandum experientia consilium est 
Pansae atque Hirti, qui semper praedixerant Caesari ut principatum armis 
quaesitum armis teneret’ (Vell. 2, 57, 1). 

1 As Pontifex Maximus, Caesar lived in the Regia, in the Via Sacra. 

* The bridge has been identified by M. E. Deutsch, University of 
California Publications in Classical Philology, vol. 2, pp. 267 ff. ‘Petronia 
amnis est in Tiberim perfluens, quam magistratus auspicato transeunt 
cum in campo quid agere volunt’ (Festus 250.) This stream, which 
flowed westward from the Quirinal, was accordingly bridged by a small 
wooden footway from which one might easily have been pushed into the 
shallow watercourse below. Suetonius also refers to a ‘pons’ but seems 
erroneously to have supposed it was the ‘pons’ of the voting place. 

’ The ‘Feriae Annae Perennae’ were celebrated on March 15 (CIL 1? 
p. 311; Wissowa, Religion and Kultus der Rémer,? pp. 147 and 241. See 
also Ovid, Fast., 3, 523; Macrobius, Sat., 1, 12, 6). Perhaps the reference 
is to the Quinquatrus of March 19 (Wissowa, op. cit., p. 144). 

‘Suetonius, Caes., 80, alone agrees with Nicolaus in recounting the 
four tentative plans discussed by the conspirators before it was decided 
that Caesar be killed in the senate on March 15, but he is far less explicit. 
According to Appian, 2, 115, Caesar was to have set out for the East 
within four days of that date; hence the conspirators must have felt that 
there was no time to lose. The motions which Caesar wished to introduce 
at this session of the senate referred to final preparations and assignments 
before he departed for Parthia. Dio 44, 15, says that Brutus and Cassius 
felt that the motion might be put that Caesar be declared king in order 
to assure victory over the Parthians in accordance with a Sibylline proph- 
ecy (see chap. 20, n. 10), and since they could not vote for the measure, 
from conviction, nor against it, from policy, they decided to kill him 
before suspicion should become directed against themselves. In this 
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connection, see Appian 2, 113; Plutarch, Brut., 10, where attempts have 
been made to reproduce the supposed dialog between Brutus and Cassius 
on the subject. 

1The codex reading is ἐκέλευσε, obviously incorrect. Miiller emends 
to ἐθέλησε; Piccolos and Dindorf to ἐπένευσε. It has been thought 
advisable to render here as if ἐκέλευε were written, thus adhering more 
closely to the actual text. For the use of the imperfect to denote attempted 
action, compare Hdt. 1, 68, ᾿ἐμισθοῦτο wap’ οὐκ ἐκδιδόντος τὴν αὐλήν᾽ 
(Goodwin, G. M. T. 36). 

2 Literally, ‘he seemed to do something rather bold for one holding his 
hands inside.’ Didot renders as though Caesar were referred to as keeping 
his hands beneath his toga: ‘arrivé prés de César, qui tenait ses mains 
sous sa toge.’ It is scarcely possible to derive such an interpretation from 
the Greek as it stands. The translation ‘for a suppliant’ was suggested 
by Plautus, Amph., 257, ‘velatis manibus orant, ignoscamus peccatum 
suom.’ There ‘veiled hands’ (bearing fillets) are a mark of supplication; 
‘claw Tas χεῖρας ἔχοντος᾽ as applied to Cimber may have a similar 
meaning, particularly since he is described as feigning to intercede with 
Caesar for his brother; and Nicolaus may not have understood the Latin 
expression (compare App. 2, 117; Suet., Caes., 82; Plut., Caes., 66; Brut. 
17). Perhaps the rendering should be: ‘he seemed to act rather boldly 
inasmuch as he held his (1.6. Caesar’s) hands in’ etc. 

3 Appian 2, 117; Suet., Caes., 82; Livy, Epit., 116; Florus 2, 13, 95; 
Zonaras 10, 11 D; Eutropius 6, 25; Valerius Maximus 4, 5, 6; Plutarch, 
Caes., 66, mention 23 wounds; Dio 44, 19, speaks of ‘many’ wounds; 
Nicolaus alone gives the number as 35. O. E. Schmidt, Jahrb. fiir class. 
Philol., sup. 13, p. 674, suggests that there may have been two traditions 
at the time of Nicolaus, one involving 23 wounds, the other 35. This 
belief is scarcely justifiable, since there is but one example of the latter 
tradition, and Suetonius, whose account usually coincides with that of 
Nicolaus, is here at variance. Piccolos, Nicolas de Damas, Vie de César, 
p. 89 shows how the capitals K and Τ' (23) may have become corrupted 
to E and A (35). 

1 A slight lacuna exists here. 

2 Brutus, as spokesman for the assassins, is here described as attempt- 
ing to deliver a formal address to the multitude immediately after the 
murder and before the conspirators fled to the Capitoline. A similar 
implication is found in Dio 44, 20-21, though Brutus is not there men- 
tioned by name. Appian 2, 119, suggests rather that the slayers simply 
ran, shouting random remarks in defense of their deed. 

880 also Appian 2, 114; Plutarch, Brut., 18, 2; Ant. 13, 2; Velleius 
2, 58. Dio, 44, 19, says that the decision not to kill Antony was duly 
reached, but here Brutus is not named as being the influential factor. 
Cicero (Att., 15, 12, 2) seems to refer with some petulance to the reputa- 
tion for lenience which Brutus created for himself: ‘L. quidem Antonius 
liberaliter litteris sine cura me esse iubet. Habeo unum beneficium, 
alterum fortasse, siin Tusculanum venerit. O negotia non ferenda! quae 
feruntur tamen. τὰν δ᾽ αἰτίαν τῶν Βρούτων ris éxe.’ Again (Att. 15, 
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20, 2) ‘foedum ducens et quasi denuntiatum nobis ab Antonio ex hac 
nassa exire constitui.... haec omnis culpa Bruti.’ A year later Cicero 
again alludes to Brutus’ policy concerning Antony at the time of the 
murder of Caesar: ‘tu lenius’ (Cic., ad Brut., 2, 5, 1). 

1It is not elsewhere mentioned that Caesar intended to make an 
expedition against the Indians. 

ΞΟ. Calvisius Sabinus, consul in 39 B.C., was in the year 48 with 
Caesar (Caes., B.C., 3, 34). In 38 he held a command in Octavian’s fleet, 
at that time engaged with Sextus Pompeius (App. 5, 80-81), and in the 
year 36 he was superceded by Agrippa because of his failure to prevent 
the desertion of one of his subordinates (App. 5, 96). Marcius Censorinus, 
probably praetor in 43 B.C., is spoken of as a Caesarian and an Anto- 
nian in Att. 14, 10, 2; Phil. 11, 36; 13, 2, but their attempt to defend 
Caesar is mentioned only by Nicolaus. 

380 also Appian 2, 118; Suetonius, Caes., 82. 

Compare Appian 2, 115; Dio 44, 16. The part played by Decimus 
Brutus in engaging the services of the gladiators is referred to by Appian 
2, 122; Plutarch, Brut. 12. 

* As has been seen (chap. 22, note 7) there were, in fact, no guards. 
See also Appian 2, 118: ‘there was no detachment of soldiers about Cae- 
sar, for he did not care for guards.’ 

3A slight lacuna exists here. 

“The second speech of Brutus was delivered in the afternoon of 
March 15. So also Plutarch, Brut., 18, 3-4. Plutarch, Caes., 67, 3 seems 
to imply that this same address took place on the following day: 
μεθ᾽ ἡμέραν δὲ τῶν περὶ Βροῦτον κατελθόντων καὶ ποιησαμένων λόγους.᾽ 
Appian 2, 122 states that Brutus descended from the Capitoline, the 
wound in his hand still fresh, and, together with Cassius, spoke in the 
forum. The rather unexpected praise of Brutus may be an indication 
that Nicolaus is using Pollio’s histories. 

1 This is the ‘contio Capitolina prima’ which was held on March 15, 
late in the day, and at which Cicero was present. He endeavored to secure 
a convocation of the senate, to be summoned by Brutus and Cassius on 
their authority as praetors, so that they might be legally confirmed as 
tyrannicides, thus forestalling any attempt on the part of the Caesarians 
and the Antonians to have them proclaimed murders (Cic., Att. 14, 10, 1, 
‘meministine me clamare illo ipso primo Capitolino die debere senatum 
in Capitolium a praetoribus vocari,’ etc. Also Cic., Phil., 2, 89). This 
meeting on the Capitoline should not be confused with a second ‘contio 
Capitolina’ referred to by Cicero (Att., 15, 1 b, 2), and which seems to 
have been subsequent to the meeting of the senate in the temple of Tellus 
on March 17, when Cicero was able to secure only a rather unsatisfactory 
compromise for the members of the republican faction. See the note of 
Tyrrell and Purser, The Correspondence of Cicero, vol. 5, p. 307. 

* The temple of Juppiter Capitolinus is, of course, to be understood. 

® The despatch of messengers from the conspirators to Antony and 
Lepidus is also told of by Appian 2, 123. 
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4 Appian 2, 126 and Dio 44, 22 both make special note of the fact that 
Lepidus had an armed force in the city before daybreak on March 17. 
Appian, however, in the same passage asserts that Antony did not bring 
in any troops, so as not to disturb the city. 

5 Reading ἐκ νεωτερισμοῦ with E. Schwartz, Hermes 33, p. 184, 
instead of δὲ καὶ. 

6 Dio 44, 34, says that Lepidus was only making a pretense of advo- 
cating vengeance: ‘6 μὲν yap Λέπιδος πρόσχημα τὴν τοῦ Καίσαρος 
τιμωρίαν ποιούμενος, etc., while Appian 2, 131-132, states that Lepidus 
was employed as a tool both by those who desired revenge and those who 
favored amnesty with the assassins. 

7 ἄλλος, codex. E. Schwartz, Hermes 33, p. 184 suggests the emen- 
dation Βάλβος, which is very plausible. 

8 Between the sections 27 and 28 the excerptor has perhaps omitted 
a portion of his original material. Much of what is told by Nicolaus in 
section 27 is given in far greater detail than is the case with the other 
historians. The events related in this chapter, especially the interchange 
of messengers between Antony and Lepidus and Brutus and Cassius, have 
been thought to have had a very close connection with the circumstances; 
which occasioned the writing of Cic., Fam., 11, 1, a letter from D. Brutus 
to M. Brutus and Cassius. O.E.Schmidt, Neue Jahrb. fiir Philol. und 
Paed., 129, wishes therefore to date the letter in the morning of March 
17; P. Grébe, Drumann-Grébe Geschichte Roms, 15, p. 411 ff., would place 
the letter still earlier, on March 16. E. T. Merrill, Class. Philol. 10, p. 241 
ff., has now shown that D. Brutus’ allusions to the disposition of Antony 
and Hirtius toward him may well have been relevant to a later period, 
and hence he would set the date of the letter as late as April 10, thus 
approximating Schmidt’s original view, which gave April 5 as the probable 
time of writing (Die Correspondenz Ciceros in den Jahren 44 und 43, 
Marburg 1883). It follows therefore that chapter 27 of Nicolaus should 
not be employed as a criterion on the date of Cic., Fam., 11, 1. 

1 Lacuna, which is apparently quite long, for the affairs mentioned in 
the following belong to June and July, whereas the story of Octavian told 
before chapter 19 was only of his return to Rome in April. 

2 The aedile Critonius is probably referred to (compare App. 3, 28). 
The proper name may have been lost in the lacuna immediately above. 

8 Compare Appian 3, 28; Dio 45, 6; Suetonius, Caes., 88; Plutarch, 
Ant., 16; Pliny, N. H., 2, 23. Since both Appian and Nicolaus refer to 
two controversies between Octavian and Antony, of which the second was 
at the time of the festival of Venus Genetrix in July, the question has 
arisen as to what the earlier occasion could have been. The ‘ludi Cereales’ 
are precluded, for Octavian was in Campania during the period in which 
they were held, April 12-19 (Cic., Att., 14, 12, 2). The ‘ludi Florales’ 
were given April 28 - May 3, and since Cicero on May 22 referred to the 
episode of the throne (Att. 15, 3, 2) these must have been the games at 
which Octavian experienced his difficulty for the first time, unless it 
can be shown that the ‘ludi Cereales’ were postponed for a month, in 
which event they would have also been completed just prior to Cicero’s 
letter of May 22. 
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“See Appian 3, 21; 3, 23; Dio 45, 7. According to Appian’s account, 
Octavian liquidated not only the residuary estate which he received from 
Caesar, but also some of his own property in order to pay the specific 
legacies to the people. This would naturally make them feel indebted to 
him as well as to his late uncle, and was a particularly shrewd bit of 
strategy on his part in winning popular opinion away from Antony. 

5 Antony and Dolabella. 

6 Antony is accused of having made away with 700,000,000 sesterces 
(approximately $30,000,000) (Cic., Phil., 1, 17; 2, 35; 2, 93; 4, 14; 5, 11; 
Att. 14, 14, 5; Fam. 12, 2, 2; Vell. 2, 60, 4). Antony’s obvious defense 
was that the Caesarian treasury, the temple of Ops, had been left ex- 
hausted by Caesar (App. 3, 20). 

7 During April and May Antony was corresponding with Brutus and 
Cassius, both verbally and by letter. The general impression given by 
Cicero is that a friendly compromise was not improbable: ‘Antoni collo- 
quium cum heroibus nostris pro re nata non incommodum,’ (Cic., Att., 
14, 6, 1, written April 12) ‘Epistula brevis quae postea a te scripta est 
sane mihi fuit iucunda, de Bruti ad Antonium ... litteris’ (Cic., Att., 
14, 14, postscript). The appeal of Brutus and Cassius to Antony (Cic., 
Fam., 11, 2), as to what their chance for safety would be in Rome, was 
sent from Lanuvium toward the end of May. 

5 Lacuna. 

® These men seem to belong to the ‘middle group’ just mentioned 
before the Lacuna. Nicolaus assumes that they are not genuine friends 
of Octavian but egg him on against Antony for purposes of their own. 
That they did so as Cicero certainly did for the sake of preserving the 
constitution he neglects to say. ‘Vibius’ is of course C. Vibius Pansa, one 
of the consuls designated for 43, who though formerly a friend of Antony 
was induced by Cicero to support the senate in view of his coming consul- 
ship. He was friendly to Octavian but would hardly have supported 
Octavian’s ambitions to the full. Lucius may well be L. Julius Caesar, 
consul of 64 B.C., and Antony’s uncle; see Pauly-Wiss. Julius 145. He 
opposed his nephew Antony in 44 and supported the senate, though he 
also tried to restrain the senate from declaring open war on Antony in 
43. We are not told what his attitude toward Octavian was, but his 
opposition to Antony, his frequent support of Cicero, his desire for peace, 
and his friendship for conservatives like L. Piso, P. Servilius Vatia, 
Servius Sulpicius, and Philippus makes it probable that he favored Octa- 
vian’s opposition of Antony without supporting Octavian’s extreme 
ambitions. E. Schwartz (Hermes 33, p. 184) suggests that L. Piso is 
here referred to. This is possible, but in view of the fact that L. Julius 
Caesar was proscribed by the triumvirs in 43, it is more likely that he is 
the one attacked by Nicolaus. 

The Publius referred to is probably P. Servilius Vatia. He was a 
man of little force of character, who half-heartedly supported the senate 
against Antony in 44 and 43. The fact that Lucius Caesar, against Cic- 
ero’s advice, nominated him in 43 as proconsul to oppose Dolabella, 
proves that he belongs to the moderate group which did not wish to 
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ofiend Caesar’s soldiers or Octavian by giving open support to Brutus 
and Cassius (Cic., Phil., 11, 19). Brutus (Cic., ad Brut., 1, 16) as early 
as May, 43, took Cicero to task for commending his own safety to Octa- 
vian; in ad Brut. 1, 17, 5, he alludes to the terms to which Octavian had 
come with Cicero, in that the youth addressed the elder man as ‘pater’. 

10 Gallia Narbonensis (compare Dio 43,51). Lepidus became triumvir 
with Antony and Octavian in 43. 

See Cic., Phil., 5, 5; Fam. 10, 1, ff. Plancus had been nominated 
consul for the year 42 by Caesar. He held Gallia Comata under the 
provisions of the ‘lex Julia,’ concerning the assignment of provinces. 
Antony endeavored to displace him through the ‘lex tribunicia de pro- 
vinciis,’ enacted in the early part of June, 44, but his position was con- 
firmed by a ‘senatus consultum’ of December 20, which provided that 
the provincial governors should retain their tenures until the senate itself 
should appoint successors (Cic., Phil., 3, 38). 

22 Compare Dio 45, 10; App. 4, 84. Pollio was already in his province 
when Caesar was murdered, according to his reference to the Ides of March 
in Cic., Fam., 10, 31, 4. 

13See App. 3, 2; Cic., Att., 14, 13, 2. Ὁ. Brutus had gone to his 
province in April 44 B.C. 

1. Brutus’ official name was Q. Servilius Caepio after his adoption 
by his uncle, though he continued to be called M. Junius Brutus by his 
friends. ‘Gaius’ is probably an error of the excerptor. 

1 Bor the year 44, the lawful praetor for Macedonia was Q. Horten- 
sius (Cic., Phil., 10, 11; 10, 13; 10, 26). 

16 Syria was under L. Staius Murcus, followed by Q. Marcius Crispus 
(App. 3, 77) until the advent of Cassius (Dio 47, 27-28; Cic., Fam., 12, 
11, 1; 12, 12, 3). There is confusion among the historians as to what 
provinces were actually assigned to Brutus and Cassius for the year 43. 
Appian 3, 2; 3, 7-8; 3, 12; 3, 16; 3, 24; 3, 36; 4, 57, states that Brutus and 
Cassius were appointed for Macedonia and Syria. Florus 2, 17, 4 says 
also that Caesar had given them Macedonia and Syria. Plutarch, 
Caes., 67; Ant. 14; Cic. 42; Brut. 19, as consistently state that Brutus 
and Cassius received no provinces until after Caesar’s death; the senate 
ultimately assigned Crete and ‘Libya’ (Plut., Brut., 19). Dio 47, 21 ex- 
plicitly states that Macedonia and Syria never were given to Brutus and 
Cassius, but that Crete and Bithynia were. Appian 3, 8 mentions Cyre- 
naica and Crete, and as an alternative report, Cyrenaica and Crete for 
Cassius and Bithynia for Brutus. The sequel is, of course, well known. 
Brutus and Cassius seized Macedonia and Syria forcibly. W. Sternkopf, 
Hermes 47, pp. 340-347, has shown that the versions of Appian and Florus, 
that Caesar had given Macedonia and Syria to Brutus and Cassius for 
the year 43, are incorrect. Perhaps his most cogent point is that Cicero 
nowhere condemns Antony and Dolabella for having diverted from 
Brutus and Cassius provinces originally ordained for them. In fact 
Cicero (Phil. 11, 27-30) endorses Brutus and Cassius for having ap- 
propriated provinces which belonged, according to written law (legibus 
scriptis) to others (Macedoniam alienam; Syriam, alienam provinciam). 
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It should be noticed that the phrase of Nicolaus regarding Brutus, 
‘Maxedovia δὲ Γ. Βροῦτος ἔφεδρος Hv’ is not entirely clear. It is just 
possible that Appian’s grave error is due to a misunderstanding of Nicolaus 
or of Nicolaus’ source if that also contained some ambiguous expression 
like ἔφεδρος. 

17 Caesar had not bequeathed his position in the state to Octavian, 
though he had doubtless intended, should he live long enough, to be able 
eventually to name his successor. This passage is interesting in revealing 
the point of view of Octavian, whose memoirs Nicolaus used. 

1 According to App. 3, 28, Octavian himself, accompanied by a fol- 
lowing of civilians, canvassed the plebeians, endeavoring to excite their 
anger against Antony. 

2In Appian’s account (3, 29-30, 39) Antony is said to have been in 
need of Octavian’s assistance in order to procure the exchange of prov- 
inces. 

3 A lacuna here intervenes,so that the account of the actual reconcilia- 
tion is wanting. Appian 3, 29-30, 39 agrees in the main with Nicolaus; 
Antony is influenced by his military tribunes, former soldiers of Caesar. 
In Dio 45, 8 Octavian and Antony are said to have made mutual conces- 
sions. According to Plutarch, Ant., 16, Antony became apprehensive on 
finding that Octavian had joined forces with his more powerful foes, 
among whom was Cicero. 

1 For a commentary on the swing of public opinion from Antony to 
Octavian, see App. 3; 12, 21, 23, 24, 29; Dio 45, 8; Plut., Ant., 16. R. 
Duttlinger, op. cit., pp. 77-78, directs attention to the fact that Appian 
presents Antony in a fairer light in this connection than do Nicolaus, Dio, 
or Plutarch, thus indicating a probable diversity of sources. 

* On the authority of the ‘lex de permutatione provinciarum’ of June 
1-2, 44 B.C. W. Sternkopf, Hermes 47, p. 357 ff. and Ciceros ausge- 
wahlte Reden, vol. 8, p. 9 and note, declares that this act is identical with 
the ‘lex tribunicia de provinciis,’ both having been ratified at the same 
meeting. The former term is employed by Livy, Epit., 117; the latter 
by Cicero, Phil., 5, 7. The combined result was that Antony should 
have part or all of Gaul in place of Macedonia, and that both consuls 
should enjoy an imperium extended for five years. In the historians the 
references to the exchange of provinces are: Dio 45; 9, 20, 25; 46; 23, 24; 
Appian 3; 27, 29, 30, 31, 37, 38, 52, 55, 63. 

ὃ Antony left Rome October 9: ‘Antonius autem ...a.d. VII Id. Oct. 
Brundisium erat profectus’ (Cic., Fam., 12, 23, 2). Also App. 3, 40. 

‘This is the only occurrence of the spelling ‘Atia’ in the excerpt. 
Elsewhere the name is given ‘Antia’. 

§ Appian 3, 39, and Plutarch, Ant., 16, both seem to discredit the 
report that Octavian made an attempt against Antony’s life, though they 
do not endeavor to deny it so vigorously as does Nicolaus. Suetonius, 
Aug. 10; Velleius 2, 60, and Seneca, de Clem. 1, 9, 1, all indicate that the 
attempt was really made. Cicero, Fam., 12, 23, 2, both believes and 
approves of it, though it is possible that he was carried away by his own 
desire rather than that he weighed conclusive contemporaneous evidence. 
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He remarks, however, that the populace did not believe it, and that 
Antony never gave a report on the prisoners he was supposed to have 
seized. In Phil. 3, 19, he goes so far as to take upon himself the credit 
for having urged Octavian to the deed. The circumstantial refutation of 
Nicolaus comes doubtless from Augustus’ memoirs. 

1ZLacuna. Octavian’s exploit in securing enlistments in Campania is 
referred to by the following: App. 3; 40, 58; Dio 45; 12, 38; Suet., Aug., 
10; Vell. 2; 61;\Plut.,; Ant., 16; Cic. 44; Tac:, Ann., 1, 10; ΕἸΟΞ Bhil= 353; 
4, 3; 5, 23, 44. Nicolaus is unique in stating that Octavian first approached 
the Seventh and Eighth Legions. Both of these were composed of veterans 
(Cic., Phil., 14, 27; CIL 10, 4786). Beside the fact that Octavian offered 
an inducement toward enlisting to the extent of 500 denarii ($80) to each 
man, the veterans were glad to aid him oppose Antony because of a new 
colony established by the latter near Casilinum (Cic., Phil., 2, 100-102) 
which served to make Antony unpopular with the Caesarian veterans who 
had a prior claim to the ground. (M. Cary, Journal of Philology, 70, 
pp. 174-190, treats of the land legislation of Caesar in regard to Campania. 
He is of the opinion that Casilinum and Calatia, being settled by veterans 
of the Civil War, must have been founded under a later statute than the 
‘lex Campana’ of 59 B.C.) Octavian’s levy was not authorized; it was 
therefore a revolutionary measure. Nicolaus takes pains to show that 
Octavian reached his decision only after Antony proved that he was 
destined upon war. In this Nicolaus apparently makes a good case: 
Antony left for Brundisium on October 9, and Octavian is represented 
as forming his decision and departing for Campania a few days later. 
Confirmation comes from Cicero, who on November 2 wrote significantly 
to Atticus (16, 8), ‘On the afternoon of the first I had a letter from 
Octavian. He is making a great undertaking. The veterans at Casili- 
num and Calatia he has won over to his side. Nor is this strange; he 
gives 500 denarii apiece. Evidently he means to wage war with Antony. 
And so I see that in a few days we shall be in arms. But whom are 
we to follow? Consider his name and his age.’ 

2Q. Juventius and M. Modialius are unknown. L. Maecenas is 
incorrectly written for C. Maecenas, of whom this seems to be the earliest 
mention. M. Agrippa had been a companion of Octavian at Apollonia. 
‘Lucius’ may be L. Cocceius Nerva, great-grandfather of the emperor 
Nerva. He is mentioned as a trusted friend of Octavian in 41, and 
thence throughout his life. 

’The several references to his mother could only have come from 
Augustus’ own memoirs. 

4 Appian 3, 24, incorrectly states that Brutus and Cassius left Italy 
shortly after the ‘ludi Apollinares’ in July. Dio 47, 20, is more accurate 
in saying that they delayed in Campania for a time. Cic., Fam. 11, 3, 
was sent from Naples August 4 by Brutus and Cassius to Antony. Brutus 
and Cassius would scarcely have been concerned over the news of the 
young Octavian’s preparations; their departure, though it coincided in 
time with Octavian’s levy, was not caused by this. 
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δ Calatia was apparently the home of the Seventh Legion, since he 
had decided to approach this first. His effort was successful, for the 
Seventh Legion took part in the battle of Forum Gallorum (Cic., Phil., 
4: 10: 27). 

6 The next colony was apparently Casilinum, where was the Eighth 
Legion. 

7 According to Cicero (Fam., 12, 23, 2) Octavian went in person to 
Brundisium to win over the four legions just arrived from Macedonia. 

8 Appian mentions this means of propaganda in 3; 31, 39,44. His first 
reference to it in 3, 31 antedates his account of Octavian’s alleged attempt 
against Antony’s life; this anticipation is of course incorrect. 
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Introduction 


When, in 1911, the Greek Department of Smith College decided to attempt 
a performance of the Iphigenia at Aulis, it was fortunate ta be able to secure the 
Cooperation of Miss Jane Peers, one of its own students and at that time an in- 
structor in the Department of Music. A talented young musician who had already 
shown distinction in composition, she readily consented to write the music for 
the lyric passages, falling in heartily with the scheme of subordinating it en- 
tirely to the words and preserving strictly the quantity and rhythm of the verse. 
In 1915, though she was no longer a member of the Faculty and had become Mrs. 
Newhall, she wrote the music for the Iphigenia among the Taurians, which was 
presented the following spring. 

The experiment of translating the meter of Greek choral odes into a 
musical form of precisely the same character, has not,as far as we know, been 
made throughout a whole drama, possibly because of the reluctance of musi- 
cians to curb their imaginative powers to this extent. That Mrs.Newhall has done 
this consistently throughout two plays, we regard as an indication of no slight 
restraint, and also of devotion to the highest ideals of her art, and we are pub- 
lishing her music in the hope that it will seem not merely an interesting illustra- 
tion of a method, but also a contribution to classical scholarship. From the edu- 
Cational standpoint, there is an enormous advantage in music composed on this 
principle, since the ability to sing the odes carries with it ability to read the 
verse with accuracy and precision. 

As will be seen, the musicis very simple and is given without accompa- 
niment, since the air, played an octave higher, suffices for the flute. The form in 
which the choruses are printed, with the metrical phrases placed beneath one an- 
other instead of in the conventional fashion, has as precedent an arrangement of 
the songs of American Indians by Natalie Curtis*, The form is particularly well 
adapted to Greek choruses, as it reveals at a glance the metrical pattern of the 
odes, and has the added advantage of indicating to the singers where to take 
breath, a point which the irregular length of the phrases tends to obscure. 

The metrical schemes were prepared on the traditional lines, and will be 
found to agree in general with those in Schmidts Kunstformen dergriechischen 
Poesie, though there was no attempt to follow them exactly. Some differences 
may be explained by different readings,and others are due to individual prefer- 
ence. The composer was allowed some latitude in rendering the musical equiv- 
alent of certain feet or combinations of syllables. For example, while a cyclic 
dactylis usually rendered by δὲ Ad, it sometimes appears as δὴ AS, and in two 
Cases where a variation between strophe and antistrophe was difficult to render 
intelligibly, the difference was disregarded inthe music. It may be remarked in 
defence of irregularities that the work onthe choruses was done in preparation 
for an acting version and not to uphold any theory of metric. j 


*The Indian’s Book, Harper and Brothers. “ὦ , 


For the Iphigenia among the Taurians the music is complete for the three 
stasima, and forthe chorus parts of the Parodos, consisting of lyric anapaests.Oth- 
er anapaestic portions were not set to music, with the exception of the concluding 
verses of the play. The lyric interludes were cut for the performance of the play, 
and the music is therefore incomplete, but it is included as an interesting and ef- 
fective rendering of the combination of 3 and = time, which is rare in mod- 
ern music. 

The text of the Iphigenia at Aulis is in many places corrupt and some- 
times unmetrical. Inthe lyric passages everything was omitted that is of doubt- 
ful authenticity; onlya small portion of the lyric dialogue between Clytemnes- 
tra and Iphigenia, verses 1276 ff, is included, and the kommos, verses 1475 ff, 
is omitted with the exception of the choral ode at the end,which may be regard- 
ed as a fourthstasimon. Instead of the concluding verses of the play,which are 
hopelessly unmetrical, three anapaestic verses were written and set to music. These 
are included merely for their possible practical use. 

The preparation of the choruses for the press was hampered somewhat 
by the fact that it was impossible to confer with Mrs. Newhall. Under these con- 
ditions we are especially grateful to Professor R. E. 5. Olmsted of the Depart- 
ment of Music, who has given us help on many points, and whose knowledge of 
and interest in Greek made him a particularly sympathetic adviser. It is to him 
that we owe the suggestion of the form in which the music is printed. 


Amy L. Barbour 
Professor of Greek 
Smith College 
June, 1924. 


Copyright 1924, by Smith College 


Composer’s Note 


Concerning the music used by the ancient Greeks for their choruses, compar- 
atively little is definitely known, as tradition is not altogether consistent on many 
points. The Greek dramatists themselves often composed the music for their cho- 
ruses, which followed very closely the rhythm or accent of the words, but was de- 
cidedly melodic rather than merely declamatory instyle. 

The choruses were sung in unison and often unaccompanied, though sometimes 
a flute (αὐλός) was used to reenforce the melody an octave above the voices, and 
occasionally a lyre was used to play a few chords in the nature of an interlude 
or refrain. 

Greek music was written in various modes or scales; the six used in the fol- 
lowing choruses are the Lydian, the Phrygian, the Dorian,the Hypolydian, the 
Hypophrygian, andthe Hypodorian. These modes are composed of two similar 
adjacent four-note groups (tetrachords) made up of tones and half-tones, and dif- 
fer from one another in that, as the starting-point for each mode changes, the half- 
tones occur in different parts of the scale. For example, 


The Lydian scale The Phrygian scale The Dorian scale 


Thus we find that the Lydian mode corresponds exactly to our own major 
scale, the Phrygian varies only in having its sixth tone raised, and the Dorian only 
in having its second tone lowered, from our natural minor scale. The Hypolydian 
varies only in having its fourth tone raised, and the Hypophrygian only in having 
its seventh tone lowered, from our major scale, and the Hypodorian corresponds 
exactly to our natural minor scale. 

To each of these modes the Greeks assigned a definite emotional or ethical 
character; for instance, their favorite one, the Dorian,was considered stately and 
dignified; the Lydian, sweet and pleasing; the Phrygian, adapted to deep feel- 
ing or violent emotion. 

In the music which follows the attempt has been to conform to the few sim- 
ple fundamental rules or principles, very briefly described above, upon which it 
is generally conceded the Greeks based the music for their drama, and although 
it may be very different fromthe music which Euripides used, it is hoped that at 
least it will seem appropriate to its subject and not at variance withthat elusive 
quality whichwe call “Greek”. 





UPse 


Jane Peers Newhall 


San Francisco, California. 


May 1924 
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PREFACE 


With the effort of the present day to humanize the humani- 
ties the fashion has developed of issuing books which may set 
forth and sum up for the general reader the civilization of the 
peoples of ancient Greece and Rome. ‘Translations of their 
works are provided in the Loeb Library, expositions and explana- 
tions of their life and thought are afforded in such books as 
The Pageant of Greece, The Legacy of Greece, The Legacy of Rome, 
or in those of the English series, The Library of Greek Thought, 
and of the larger American series, Our Debt to Greece and Rome, 
which also trace the influence of individual authors on later 
literature. In a short while all the fields of ancient thought 
and literature which are likely to prove attractive and profitable 
to the non-classical student will have been opened to him by the 
careful work of the mediators between the old and the new. 
He will then be enabled to enjoy his Plato or Lucretius, his 
Sophocles or Plautus in his own tongue, while he leaves the 
professional scholar to wander happily among the solitudes of 
their ipsissima verba with all concomitant Notes, Variae 
Lectiones, Critical Appendices, and the like. 

There is, however, another type of reader who forms a link 
between these two extremes. Midway between the scholar 
whose business it is to bring down wreaths from Helicon, and 
the wide circle before which they are thus conveniently dis- 
played, stands the young disciple of the classicists, to whom 
the waters of Castalia are often more bitter than Marah itself. 
I refer to the college undergraduate. He comes from school 
with a suspicion lurking in his subconscious mind that the 
works of Caesar and Cicero, if not composed as a kind of 
intellectual sieve by the College Entrance Board, at least were 
never written for any end but that lamented by Horace him- 
self, to serve as fodder for the classroom machine. However 
excellent the teacher, the fact remains that his pilgrims in 
school have to progress within a specified time through a 
specified amount of classical literature if they would pass the 
lions that guard the Palace of Discretion. There is therefore 
little opportunity for that dallying over points of interest in the 
calm, unhurried way which should be possible in the college— 
the schola, or place of leisure, as the ancients called it. Yet 
only thus may the dry bones of Gerund and Gerundive be 
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inspired with the breath of human life and those names which 
adorn our catalogues of study become in our imagination men 
and women who did once in truth think and feel and work and 
play as they do now-a-days. 

And such, preéminently, was Catullus. For he was young 
and faced life with a passionate anticipation of the joy which 
surely was to be his in Lesbia; in words that have all the sim- 
plicity of quick feeling he poured out the story of his love, its 
rapture and its despair. The Aeneid is the poetry of the man 
who has lived and suffered and endured, who can afford to wait 
while he clothes his tale in the beautiful artificiality of Roman 
verse. For those who can read it as a whole its splendour grows 
with every reading; but it is difficult to realize its beauty when 
(with eye on Vocabulary) one writhes through the appointed 
daily dozen lines. Horace is exquisite in form for those who 
revel in Asclepiads and Alcaics, but our virgines puerique are 
an uninitiated crowd and find it hard to pass the fog of myth- 
ology into the poetry above. The short lyrics of Catullus easily 
reach the understanding and the heart, the more easily because, 
unlike Vergil or Horace, he reveals himself openly as though 
conscious of no audience. It is the story of human life which 
appears in these bursts of love and hatred, of laughter and wit, 
of satire and reproach, all succeeding one another as rapidly 
in his little book as they rushed one on another in his brief span 
of years. 

This humanity of Catullus Professor Harrington has pictured 
for general readers in tracing his influence on literature; my 
attempt to trace this influence on English-speaking poets is 
offered to College students in the hope that they may realize 
more keenly what Catullus has meant through the centuries, 
and still means, to poets and men of letters. For this reason 
I have given the English poems in detail and in order of time 
and 1 have not hesitated to include translations, if these have 
served my purpose. Explanations, criticisms, and appreciations 
I have not included; I leave these to the student and to the 
professor, who may use these poems for illustration ex cathedra. 
The line of writers runs from Skelton to some now living; I 
remember the flash of interest on a Freshman’s face when she 
heard that Edna St. Vincent Millay was concerned with Catul- 
lus. Some of the passages, like those of Herrick, are reminiscent 
of Catullus in affection, but not in spirit; for not many poets 
can reach his union of depth of feeling with height of artistic 
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grace. Some of them cannot claim to have been inspired by him, 
but tell the same tale.) Most of them I have gathered here and 
there from editions, “translations, and books on Catullus; a 
considerable number have been quoted or mentioned in Professor 
Harrington’s book (Series: Our Debt to Greece and Rome), 
published 1923, and in my article in the Classical Weekly, 
(April 24, 1922). Acknowledgment is due to the Editor of that 
periodical for permission to use this material and to Messrs. 
Heath and Company for permission to draw my Latin text 
from the edition issued by them for Freshman classes in 1924. 
To the following authors and publishers I am indebted for 
permission to reprint poems: Mr. Franklin P. Adams and 
Messrs. Doubleday, Page and Company (To Furius on Poverty, 
from Weights and Measures, 1917); Messrs. Dodd, Mead and 
Company (Mr. Arthur C. Benson, The Sparrow, from Poems, 
1909: Mr. Arthur Symons, Lesbia in Old Age; Your honeyed 
eyes, Juventius ; If living sorrows any boon, from Knave of Hearts, 
1894-1908) ; Mr. Laurence Binyon and The Macmillan Company 
(Sirmione, from Selected Poems, 1922); The Macmillan Company 
(Browning, The Ring and the Book, XII, lines 277ff.); Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (Eugene Field, Catullus to Lesbia, from 
The Second Book of Verse, 1896: George Meredith, lines from 
Phaéthén); Messrs. Martin Secker and Company (James Elroy 
Flecker, translation of Carmen 4, and Epithalamion, from 
Collected Poems, 1916); Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay and 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers, (lines from Passer mortuus est, 
from Second April, 1921); The Living Age (Mr. J. C. Squire, 
To a Roman, reprinted in The Living Age, April 28, 1923); 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers (Swinburne, To Catullus from 
A Century of Roundels and lines from Dolores, Aueatque Vale ; 
In memory of Charles Baudelaire, ‘“Insularum Ocelle,”’ and Song 
for the Centenary of Walter Savage Landor, from Volumes 1, III, 
and V of the Poems of Charles Algernon Swinburne, 1904). With 
regard to my own part in this enterprise, I give warm thanks to 
President William Allan Neilson, who read and criticized the 
work in manuscript, and to Professor Florence Alden Gragg, 
whose stilus saepe versus has rescued these pages from innumer- 
able infelicities and errors. 
Northampton, Massachusetts, 
June, 1925. 
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Carmen 1. 
Cui dono lepidum novum libellum 
arida modo pumice expolitum? 
Corneli, tibi: namque tu solebas 
meas esse aliquid putare nugas, 
iam tum cum ausus es unus Italorum 
omne aevum tribus explicare chartis 
doctis, Iuppiter! et laboriosis. 
Quare habe tibi quidquid hoc libelli 
qualecumque; quod, o patrona virgo, 
plus uno maneat perenne saeclo. 
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ANDREW LANG, Ballads of Books, 1888 
Catullus to his Book 


My little book, that’s neat and new, 

Fresh polished with dry pumice stone, 

To whom, Cornelius, but to you, 

Shall this be sent, for you alone— 

(Who used to praise my lines, my own)— 
Have dared, in weighty volumes three, 
(What labours, Jove, what learning thine!) 
To tell the Tale of Italy, 

And all the legend of our line. 


So take, whate’er its worth may be, 

My Book,—but, Lady and Queen of Song, 
This one kind gift I crave of thee, 

That it may live for ages long! 
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Carmen 2. 


CATULLUS IN ENGLISH POETRY 


Passer, deliciae meae puellae, 

quicum ludere, quem in sinu tenere, 
cui primum digitum dare appetenti 

et acris solet incitare morsus, 

cum desiderio meo nitenti 

carum nescio quid libet iocari, 

et solaciolum sui doloris, 

credo, ut tum gravis adquiescat ardor: 
tecum ludere sicut ipsa possem 

et tristis animi levare curas! 

Tam gratum est mihi quam ferunt puellae 
pernici aureolum fuisse malum, 

quod zonam soluit diu ligatam. 
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GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Posies, 1575—Weeds 


The Praise of Philip Sparrow 


Of all the birds that I do know, 
Philip my Sparrow hath no peer: 
For sit she high, or lie she low, 
Be she far off, or be she near, 
There is no bird so fair, so fine, 
Nor yet so fresh as this of mine. 


Come in a morning merrily, 

When Philip hath been lately fed, 
Or in an evening soberly, 

When Philip list to go to bed: 

It is a heaven to hear my Phip, 
How she can chirp with cheery lip. 


She never wanders far abroad, 

But is at hand when I do call, 

If I command she lays on !oad, 

With lips, with teeth, with tongue and all: 
She chants, she chirps, she makes such cheer, 
That I believe she hath no peer. 


And yet besides all this good sport, 
My Philip can both sing and dance, 
With new found toys of sundry sort, 
My Philip can both prick and prance: 
As if you say but “‘Fend cut Phip,” 
Lord how the pet will turn and skip. 


Her feathers are so fresh of hue, 

And so well pruned every day, 

She lacks none oil, I warrant you, 

To trim her tail both trick and gay: 

And though her mouth be somewhat wide, 
Her tongue is sweet and short beside. 
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And for the rest I dare compare, 
She is both tender, sweet, and soft: 
She never lacketh dainty fare, 

But is well fed and feedeth oft; 
For if my Phip have list to eat, 

I warrant you Phip lacks no meat. 


And then if that her meat be good, 
And such as like do love alway: 

She will lay lips thereon, by the rood, 
And see that none be cast away: 

For when she once hath felt a fit, 
Philip will cry still yet, yet, yet. 


And to tell truth he were to blame, 
Which had so fine a bird as she; 

To make him all this goodly game, 
Without suspect or jealousy: 

He were a churl and knew no good, 
Would see her faint for lack of food. 


Wherefore I sing and ever shall, 

To praise as I have often prov’d, 
There is no bird amongst them all, 
So worthy for to be belov’d. 

Let other praise what bird they will, 
Sweet Philip shall be my bird still. 
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From Pasquil’s Night-Cap or Antidote for the Head-Ache, 1612 
(Grosart, Occasional Issues, vol. 4, p. 103.) 


But as for Skelton with his Laurel Crowne, 
Whose ruffling rimes are emptie quite of marrow: 
Or fond Catullus, which set grossely downe 
The commendation of a sillie Sparrow; 
Because their lines are void of estimation, 
I passe them over without confutation. 
Much would the Cuckoe thinke herselfe impared 
If shee with Philip Sparrow were compared. 
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Carmen 3. 
Lugete, o Veneres Cupidinesque 
et quantum est hominum venustiorum. 
Passer mortuus est meae puellae, 
passer, deliciae meae puellae, 
quem plus illa oculis suis amabat: 
nam mellitus erat suamque norat 
ipsam tam bene quam puella matrem. 
Nec sese a gremio illius movebat, 
sed circumsiliens modo huc modo illuc 
ad solam dominam usque pipiabat. 
Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum 
illud, unde negant redire quemquam. 
At vobis male sit, malae tenebrae 
Orci, quae omnia bella devoratis! 
Tam bellum mihi passerem abstulistis. 
O factum male! Io miselle passer! 
Tua nunc opera meae puellae 
flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli. 
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JOHN SKELTON (1460?-1529) 
From The Boke of Phyllyp Sparowe 


Whan I remembre agayn 
How mi Philyp was slayn, 
Never halfe the payne 
Was betwene you twayne, 
Pyramus and Thesbe, 

As than befell to me: 

I wept and I wayled, 

The tearys downe hayled; 

But nothynge it avayled 

To call Phylyp agayne, 

Whom Gyb our cat hath slayne. 

It was so prety a fole, 

It wold syt on a stole, 

And lerned after my scole 

For to kepe his cut, 

With, Phyllyp, kepe your cut! 

It had a velvet cap, 

And wold syt upon my lap, 
And seke after small wormes, 
And somtyme white bred crommes; 
And many tymes and ofte 
Betwene my brestes softe 

It wolde lye and rest; 

It was propre and prest. 

And whan I sayd, Phyp, Phyp, 
Than he wold lepe and skyp, 
And take me by the lyp. 

Alas, it wyll me slo, 

That Phillyp is gone me fro! 


That vengeaunce I aske and crye, 
By way of exclamacyon, 
On all the hole nacyon 
Of cattes wylde and tame; 
God send them sorowe and shame! 
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That cat specyally 

That slew so cruelly 

My lytell prety sparowe 

That I brought up at Carowe. 


RIcHARD Brome, Northern Lass, 1632 
From the Song of Constance 


A bonny bonny Bird I had, 
A Bird that was my Marrow; 
A Bird whose pastime made me glad, 
And Philip ’twas my Sparrow. 
A pretty Play-fere: Chirp it would, 
And hop, and fly to fist, 
Keep cut, as ’twere a Usurers Gold, 
And bill me when 1 list. 
Philip, Philip, Philip it cryes, 
But he is fled, and my joy dyes. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN (1585-1649) 
U pon the death of a linnet 


If cruel Death had ears, 

Or could be pleas’d by songs, 

This wing’d musician liv’d had many years, 

And Chloris mine had never wept these wrongs: 
For when it first took breath, 

The heavens their notes did unto it bequeath; 
And, if that Samian’s sentence be found true, 
Amphion in this body liv’d of new: 

But Death, for that he nothing spares, nought hears, 
As he doth kings, it kill’d, O grief! O tears! 


Phyllis, on the death of her Sparrow 


Ah! if ye ask, my friends, why this salt shower 
My blubber’d eyes upon this paper pour? 
Gone is my sparrow; he whom I did train, 
And turn’d so toward, by a cat is slain. 

No more with trembling wings shall he attend 
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His watchful mistress: would my life could end! 
No more shall I him hear chirp pretty lays; 

Have I not cause to loath my tedious days? 

A Daedalus he was to catch a fly, 

Nor wrath nor raucour men in him could spy; 

To touch or wrong his tail if any dar’d, 

He pinch’d their fingers, and against them warr’d: 
Then might that crest be seen shake up and down, 
Which fixed was unto his little crown; 

Like Hector’s, Troy’s strong bulwark, when in ire 
He rag’d to set the Grecian fleet on fire. 

But, ah, alas! a cat this prey espies, 

Then with a leap did thus our joys surprise. 
Undoubtedly this bird was kill’d by treason, 

Or otherways had of that fiend had reason. 

Thus was Achilles by weak Paris slain, 

And stout Camilla fell by Aruns vain: 

So that false horse, which Pallas rais’d ’gainst Troy, 
King Priam and that city did destroy. 

Thou now, whose heart is big with this frail glory, 
Shalt not live long to tell thy honour’s story. 

If any knowledge resteth after death 

In ghosts of birds, when they have left to breathe, 
My darling’s ghost shall know in lower place, 

The vengeance falling on the cattish race. 

For never cat nor catling I shall find, 

But mew shall they in Pluto’s palace blind. 

Ye who with gaudy wings and bodies light 

Do dint the air, turn hitherwards your flight, 

To my sad tears comply these notes of yours, 
Unto his idol bring an harv’st of flowers; 

Let him accept from us, as most divine, 

Sabaean incense, milk, food, sweetest wine; 

And on a stone let us these words engrave: 
“Pilgrim, the body of a sparrow brave 

In a fierce gluttonous cat’s womb clos’d remains, 
Whose ghost now graceth the Elysian plains.” 
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WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT (1611-1643) 
Lesbia on her Sparrow 


Tell me not of joy! There’s none; 
Now my little Sparrow’s gone! 
He, just as you, 
Would toy and woo! 
He would chirp and flatter me! 
He would hang the wing a while 
Till, at length, he saw me smile. 
Lord! how sullen he would be! 


He would catch a crumb, and then 
Sporting let it go again, 

He from my lip 

Would moisture sip, 
He would from my trencher feed, 
Then would hop, and then would run 
And cry Philip when h’ had done, 
O, whose heart can choose but bleed? 


O how eager would he fight 
And ne’er hurt though he bite: 
No morn did pass 
But on my glass 
He would sit and mark and do 
What I did, now ruffle all 
His feathers.o’er, now let ’em fall 
And then straightway sleek them too. 


Whence will Cupid get his darts 

Feathered now to pierce our hearts? 
A wound he may 
Not love convey. 

Now this faithful bird is gone, 

O let mournful turtles join 

With loving red-breasts, and combine, 
To sing dirges o’er his stone. 
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ROBERT HERRICK (1591-1674) 


From Upon the death of his Sparrow. An Elegie 


Phill, the late dead, the late dead Deare, 
O! may no eye distill a Teare 

For you once lost, who weep not here! 
Had Lesbia (too-too-kind) but known 
This Sparrow, she had scorn’d her own: 
And for this dead which under-lies, 
Wept out her heart, as well as eyes. 

But endlesse Peace, sit here, and keep 
My Phill, the time he has to sleep, 

And thousand Virgins come and weep— 


Martruew Prior (1664-1721) 


From The Turtle and Sparrow (The Sparrow is doing his best to 
cheer the widow dove, Turturella, inconsolable 
for the loss of her mate, Colombo). 


Whate’er Pythagoras may say 

(For each, you know, will have his way) 
With great submission I pronounce, 
That people die no more than once. 
But once is sure; and death is common 
To bird and man, including woman; 
From the spread eagle to the wren, 
Alas! no mortal fowl knows when; 

All that wear feathers first or last 
Must one day perch on Charon’s mast; 
Must lie beneath the cypress shade, 
Where Strada’s nightingale was laid; 
Those fowl who seem alive to sit, 
Assembled by Dan Chaucer’s wit, 

In prose have slept three hundred years, 
Exempt from worldly hopes and fears, 
And, laid in state upon their hearse 
Are truly but embalmed in verse. 

As sure as Lesbia’s sparrow I, 

Thou sure as Prior’s dove, must die, 
And ne’er again from Lethe’s streams, 
Return to Adige, or to Thames. 
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515 C. HANBURY WILLIAMS (1708-1759) 
From the Ode on the Death of Matzel, a favorite bullfinch. 


Matzel’s no more; ye Graces, Loves, 

Ye linnets, nightingales, and doves, 
Attend th’ untimely bier; 

Let every sorrow be exprest, 

Beat with your wings each mournful breast, 
And drop each nat’ral tear. 


In vain I lov’d, in vain I mourn 

My bird, who never to return 
Is fled to happier shades, 

Where Lesbia shall for him prepare 

The place most charming, and most fair, 
Of all th’ Elysian glades. 


WILLIAM CowPER (1731-1800) 
From On the death of Mrs. T hrockmorton’s Bullfinch 


Ye Nymphs! if e’er your eyes were red 

With tears o’er hapless favourites shed, 
O share Maria’s grief! 

Her favourite, even in his cage 

(What will not hunger’s cruel rage?) 
Assassin’d by a thief... 


Epitaph on a Free but Tame Redbreast 


These are not dewdrops, these are tears, 
And tears by Sally shed, 

For absent Robin, who she fears 
With too much cause, is dead. 


One morn he came not to her hand 
As he was wont to come, 

And, on her finger perch’d, to stand 
Picking his breakfast crumb. 
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Alarm’d, she call’d him and perplex’d 
She sought him, but in vain; 

That day he came not, nor the next, 
Nor ever came again. 


She therefore raised him here a tomb, 
Though where he fell or how, 

None knows, so secret was his doom, 
Nor where he moulders now. 


Had half a score of coxcombs died 
In social Robin’s stead, 

Poor Sally’s tears had soon been dried. 
Or haply never shed. 


But Bob was neither rudely bold, 
Nor spiritlessly tame; 

Nor was, like theirs, his bosom cold, 
But always in a flame. 


SYLVESTER DOUGLAS, BARON GLENBERVIE (1743-1823) 


From Occasional verses, Translations and Imitations 
On the death of a young bullfinch, 1775 


Farewell, sweet bird! and art thou dead? 
Thy voice extinct, thy spirit fled! 

O, loss beyond repair! 
Could naught avail? the tears of Fan? 
Thy soft caresses, gentle Ann? 

Nor all my anxious care? 


Thee, gentle Ann had call’d her own, 
Her alabaster hand thy throne, 

Her breast had been thy nest: 
And sure a mistress so divine, 
So tender and so fair as thine, 

No bullfinch e’er possess’d. 
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But peace be with thy lovely shade! 

The grave no plough shall e’er invade; 
And each revolving year, 

In silent grief shall Ann and I, 

While plaintive turtles murmur nigh, 
Bedew thee with a tear. 


WILLIAM WorpswortH (1770-1850) 


‘“‘Wait, prithee, wait!’ this answer Lesbia threw 
Forth to her Dove, and took no further heed; 

Her eye was busy, while her fingers flew 

Across the harp, with soul-engrossing speed; 

But from that bondage when her thoughts were freed 
She rose, and toward the close-shut casement drew, 
Whence the poor unregarded Favourite, true 

To old affections, had been heard to plead 

With flapping wing for entrance. What a shriek! 
Forced from that voice so lately tuned to a strain 

Of harmony !—a shriek of terror, pain, 

And self-reproach! for, from aloft, a Kite 
Pounced,—and the Dove, which from its ruthless beak 
She could not rescue, perished in her sight! 


ALFRED TENNYSON (1809-1892) 


From Poets and their Bibliographies 


Old poets foster’d under friendlier skies, 
Old Virgil who would write ten lines, they say, 
At dawn, and lavish all the golden day 
To make them wealthier in his readers’ eyes; 
And you, old popular Horace, you the wise 
Adviser of the nine-years-ponder’d lay, 
And you, that wear a wreath of sweeter bay, 
Catullus whose dead songster never dies; . . 
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RogBert BROWNING (1812-1889) 
From The Ring and the Book, XII, 2708." 


Thus 
Came the Count to his end of gallant man, 
Defunct in faith and exemplarity: 
Nor shall the shield of his great House lose shine 
Thereby, nor its blue banner blush to red. 
This, too, should yield sustainment to our hearts— 
He had commiseration and respect 
In his decease from universal Rome, 
Quantum est hominum venustiorum, 
The nice and cultivated everywhere: 


A. C. Benson, Poems, 1909 
From The Sparrow 


O pertest, most self-satisfied 
Of aught that breathes or moves, 
See where you sit, with head aside, 
To chirp your vulgar loves: 
Or raking in the uncleanly street 
You bolt your ugly meal, 
Undaunted by the approaching feet, 
The heedless splashing wheel. 


Old poets in your praise were stirred— 
I fear you must forget— 

Catullus loved you, shameless bird, 
You were his lady’s pet. 

You heard her dainty breathing, perched 
Beside her when she slept; 

You died:—her pretty cheeks were smirched;— 
And ’twas for you she wept. 


1 Globe Edition of Browning. Copyright (1921) by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Reprinted here by permission. 
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EpmuND Gosse, (1849- ) 
Villanelle 


Little mistress mine good-bye! 
I have been your sparrow true; 
Dig my grave, for I must die. 


Waste no tear, and heave no sigh; 
Life should still be blithe for you, 
Little mistress mine, good-bye! 


In your garden let me lie 
Underneath the pointed yew, 
Dig my grave, for I must die. 


We have loved the quiet sky 
With its tender arch-of blue; 
Little mistress mine, good-bye! 


That I still may feel you nigh, 
In your virgin bosom, too, 
Dig my grave, for I must die. 


Let our garden friends that fly 
Be the mourners, fit and few. 

Little mistress mine, good-bye! 
Dig my grave, for I must die. 


Epna St. VINCENT MILLAy (1892- ) 
From Passer Mortuus est 


Death devours all lovely things; 
Lesbia with her sparrow 

Shares the darkness,—presently 
Every bed is narrow 


Unremembered as old rain 
Dries the sheer libation 

And the little petulant hand 
Is an annotation... 
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Anonymous, quoted by H. W. Garrop, The Oxford Book of 
Latin Verse, 1912, p. 454. 


Weep, weep, ye Loves and Cupids all, 
And ilka Man o’decent feelin’: 

My lassie’s lost her wee, wee bird, 

And that’s a loss, ye’ll ken, past healin’. 


The lassie lo’ed him like her een: 
The darling wee thing lo’ed the ither, 
And knew and nestled to her breast, 
As ony bairnie to her mither. 


Her bosom was his dear, dear haunt— 
So dear, he cared na lang to leave it; 
He’d nae but gang his ain sma’ jaunt, 
And flutter piping back bereavit. 


The wee thing’s gane the shadowy road 
That’s never travelled back by ony: 

Out on ye, Shades! ye’re greedy aye 

To grab at aught that’s brave and bonny. 


Puir, foolish, fondling, bonnie bird, 

Ye little ken what wark ye’re leavin’: 
Ye’ve gar’d my lassie’s een grow red, 
Those bonnie een grow red wi’ grievin’. 
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Phasellus ille quem videtis, hospites, 

ait fuisse navium celerrimus, 

neque ullius natantis impetum trabis 
nequisse praeterire, sive palmulis 

opus foret volare sive linteo. 

Et hoc negat minacis Hadriatici 

negare litus insulasve Cycladas 
Rhodumque nobilem horridamque Thraciam, 
Propontida trucemque Ponticum sinum, 
ubi iste, post phasellus, antea fuit 
comata silva: nam Cytorio in iugo 
loquente saepe sibilum edidit coma. 
Amastri Pontica et Cytore buxifer, 

tibi haec fuisse et esse cognitissima 

ait phasellus: ultima ex origine 

tuo stetisse dicit in cacumine, 

tuo imbuisse palmulas in aequore, 

et inde tot per impotentia freta 

erum tulisse, laeva sive dextera 

vocaret aura, sive utrumque L[uppiter 
simul secundus incidisset in pedem. 
Neque ulla vota litoralibus deis 

sibi esse facta, cum veniret a mari 
novissime hunc ad usque limpidum lacum. 
Sed haec prius fuere; nunc recondita 
senet quiete seque dedicat tibi, 

gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris. 
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James Erroy FLECKER (1884-1915) 


Proud is Phaselus here, my friends, to tell 

That once she was the swiftest craft afloat: 

No vessel, were she winged with blade or sail, 
Could ever pass my boat. 

Phaselus shunned to shun grim Adria’s shore, 
Or Cyclades, or Rhodes the wide renowned, 

Or Bosphorus, where Thracian waters roar, 

Or Pontus’ eddying sound. 

It was in Pontus once, unwrought, she stood, 
And conversed, sighing, with her sister trees, 
Amastris born, or where Cytorus’ wood 
Answers the mountain breeze. 

Pontic Amastris, boxwood-clad Cytorus!— 

You, says Phaselus, are her closest kin: 

Yours were the forests where she stood inglorious: 
The waters yours wherein 

She dipped her virgin blades; and from your strand 
She bore her master through the cringing straits, 
Nought caring were the wind on either hand, 

Or whether kindly fates 

Filled both the straining sheets. Never a prayer 
For her was offered to the gods of haven, 

Till last she left the sea, hither to fare, 

And to be lightly laven 

By the cool ripple of the clear lagoon. 


This too is past; at length she is allowed 
Long slumber through her life’s long afternoon, 
To Castor and the twin of Castor vowed. 
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HuMMEL AND Bropriss, Lays from Latin Lyres, 1876 


This ship you see by Salter’s raft 
Boasts that she was the fleetest craft 
That ever Isis knew; 
For three years in the summer race 
First on the stream she kept her place, 
So unapproachable her pace, 
So lusty were her crew. 
What vanquished rival can deny 
Her prowess, or presume to vie 
With laurels such as these? 
Can Christchurch proud such honour claim, 
Or Brasenose of boating-fame, 
Or Exeter with crimson oar, 
Or Balliol men from Scotia’s shore? 
There, ’midst a clump of trees, 
A noble pine of haughty birth 
Disdained to speak with Mother Earth, 
But whispered to the breeze: 
This was my heroine, foully slain, 
Brought from the mountain to the main, 
Whence, many a storm and peril past, 
She reached the quiet Thames at last, 
And, deftly shaped and set afloat, 
Became an outrigged racing boat. 
Strange history! now her life is done, 
Her very occupation gone, 
And laid aside, she feels no more 
The throbbing pulses of the oar, 
But ages in serener state, 
To the Twin Brethren consecrate. 
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Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 
rumoresque senum severlorum 

omnes unius aestimemus assis. 

Soles occidere et redire possunt; 

nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 

nox est perpetua una dormienda. 

Da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 
dein mille altera, dein secunda centum, 
deinde usque altera mille, deinde centum; 
dein, cum milia multa fecerimus, 
conturbabimus illa, ne sclamus 

aut ne quis malus invidere possit 

cum tantum sciat esse basiorum. 
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CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE (1564-1593) 


The Passionate Shepherd to his Love 


Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 
Woods or steepy mountain yields. 


And we will sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


And I will make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle; 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull; 
Fair-linéd slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold; 


A belt of straw and ivy-buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs: 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love. 


The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning: 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me and be my love. 
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Tuomas Campion (1567?-1619) 


From A Booke of Ayres 


My sweetest Lesbia let us live and love, 

And though the sager sort our deedes reprove, 

Let us not way them: heav’ns great lampes doe dive 
Into their west, and strait againe revive, 

But soone as once set is our little light, 

Then must we sleepe one ever-during night. 


GEORGE CHAPMAN (1559?-1634) - 


From The Blind Beggar of Alexandria 


Count But come sweete love if thou wilt come with me, 
We two will live amongst the shadowy groves, 
And we will sit like shepherdes on a hill, 
And with our heavenly voyces tice the trees, 
To eccho sweetely to our coelestiall tunes. 
Else will I angle in the running brookes, 
Seasoning our toyles with kisses on the bankes; 
Sometime Ile dive into the murmering springes, 
And fetch thee stones to hang about thy necke, 
Which by thy splendor will be turnd to pearle, 
Say, fayre Aspasia, wilt thou walke with me? 
Aspasia No, bloody Count, but I will cleare myself, 
And tell thy murders to the amased court. 
Count Nay, if thou wilt not chuse, you peevish girle, .. . 


Joun Donne (1573-1631) 
From The Baite 


Come live with me, and bee my love, 
And we will some new pleasures prove 
Of golden sands, and christall brookes, 
With silken lines, and silver hookes. 


From A Valediction: forbidding mourning 
So let us melt, and make no noise, 

No tear-floods, nor sigh-tempests move, 
T’were prophanation of our joyes 

To tell the layetie our love. 
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BEN JONSON (1573?-1637) 


Volpone. 


From The Fox, III, 6 


Come, my Celia, let us prove, 
While we can, the sports of love; 
Time will not be ours for ever: 
He at length our good will sever. 
Spend not then his gifts in vain: 
Suns that set, may rise again; 
But if once we lose this light, 
’Tis with us perpetual night. 
Why should we defer our joys? 
Fame and rumour are but toys. 
Cannot we delude the eyes 

Of a few poor household spies? 
Or his easier ears beguile, 

Thus removed by our wile? 

’Tis no sin love’s fruits to steal, 
But the sweet thefts to reveal; 
To be taken, to be seen, 

These have crimes accounted been. 


THOMAS CAREW (c. 1598-1639) 


From Perswasions to Love 


O love me then, and now begin it, 

Let us not loose this present minute; 

For time and age will worke that wrack 
Which time and age shall ne’re call backe. 
The snake each yeare fresh skin resumes, 
And eagles change their aged plumes; 

The faded rose each spring receives 

A fresh red tincture on her leaves: 

But if your beauties once decay, 

You nere shall know a second May. 

O then be wise, and whilst your season 
Affords you dayes for sport, doe reason; 
Spend not in vaine your lives short houre, 
But crop in time your beautie’s flower, 
Which will away, and doth together 

Both bud and fade, both blow and wither. 
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From The Complement 


O my deerest, I shall grieve thee 

When I sweare, yet (sweete) beleeve me: 

By thine eyes, that crystall brooke 

On which crabbed old age looke, 

I sweare to thee, (though none abhorre them) 
Yet I do not love thee for them... . 


Witu1am DrumMoNnD oF HAWTHORNDEN (1585-1649) 
To Thaumantia 


Come, let us live and love, 
And kiss, Thaumantia mine: 
I shall the elm be, be to me the vine; 
Come let us teach new billing to the dove; 
Nay, to augment our bliss, 
Let souls even other kiss; 
Let Love a workman be, 
Undo, distemper, and his cunning prove, 
Of kisses three make one, of one make three: 
Though moon, sun, stars, be bodies far more bright, 
Let them not vaunt they match us in delight. 


Kisses Desired 


Though I with strange desire 
To kiss those rosy lips am set on fire, 
Yet will I cease to crave 
Sweet touches in such store, 
As he who long before 
From Lesbia them in thousands did receive. 
Heart mine, but once me kiss, 
And I by that sweet bliss 
Even swear to cease you to importune more: 
Poor one no number is; 
Another word of me ye shall not hear 
After one kiss, but still one kiss, my dear. 
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RICHARD CRASHAW (1613?-1649) 


Out of Catullus 


Come and let us live my deare, 

Let us love and never feare, 

What the sowrest fathers say: 
Brightest Sol that dyes to day 
Lives againe as blith to morrow; 
But if we darke sons of sorrow 

Set: O then how long a Night 
Shuts the eyes of our short light! 
Then let amorous kisses dwell 

On our lips, begin and tell 

A thousand, and a hundred score, 
An hundred and a thousand more, 
Till another thousand smother 
That, and that wipe off another. 
Thus at last when we have numbred 
Many a thousand, many a hundred, 
Wee’l confound the reckoning quite 
And lose our selves in wild delight: 
While our joyes so multiply 

As shall mocke the envious eye. 


EDMUND WALLER, Poems upon several Occasions, 1645 


To Phyllis 


Phyllis, why should we delay 
Pleasures shorter than the day? 
Could we (which we never can) 
Stretch our lives beyond their span, 
Beauty like a shadow flies, 

And our youth before us dies; 

Or, would youth and beauty stay, 
Love hath wings, and will away. 
Love hath swifter wings than Time: 
Change in love to heaven does climb; 
Gods, that never change their state, 
Vary oft their love and hate. 
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Phyllis, to this truth we owe 
All the love betwixt us two. 
Let not you and I enquire 
What has been our past desire; 
On what shepherds you have smiled, 
Or what nymphs I have beguiled; 
Leave it to the planets too, 
What we shall hereafter do: 
For the joys we now may prove, 
Take advice of present love. 


ROBERT Herrick (1591-1674) 
Kissing Usurie 

Biancha, Let 
Me pay the debt 

I owe thee for a kisse 
Thou lend’st to me; 
And 1 to thee 

Will render ten for this: 


If thou wilt say, 
Ten will not pay 

For that so rich a one; 
Tle cleare the summe, 
If it will come 

Unto a Million. 


By this, I guesse, 
Of happinesse 
Who has a little measure: 
He must of right, 
To th’utmost mite, 
Make payment for his pleasure. 


From To Anthea 
Ah my Anthea! Must my heart still break? 
(Love makes me write, what shame forbids to speak.) 
Give me a kisse, and to that kisse a score; 
Then to that twenty, adde an hundred more: 
A thousand to that hundred: so kisse on, 
To make that thousand up a million. 
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Treble that million, and when that is done, 
Let’s kisse afresh, as when we first begun... . 


From Corinna’s going a Maying 


Come, let us goe, while we are in our prime; 
And take the harmlesse follie of the time. 

We shall grow old apace, and die 

Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short; and our dayes run 

As fast away as do’s the Sunne: 
And as a vapour, or a drop of raine 
Once lost, can ne’r be found againe: 

So when or you or I are made 

A fable, song, or fleeting shade; 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drown’d with us in endlesse night. 
Then while time serves, and we are but decaying; 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s goe a Maying. 


From 70 Phillis to love, and live with him 


Live, live with me, and thou shalt see 

The pleasures Ie prepare for thee: 

What sweets the Country can afford 

Shall blesse thy Bed, and blesse thy Board. 


These (nay) and more, thine own shal be, 
If thou wilt love, and live with me. 


SiR RICHARD FANSHAWE (1608-1666) 
Of Beauty 


Let us use it while we may, 

Snatch those joys that haste away! 
Earth her winter coat may cast, 

And renew her beauty past; 

But, our winter come, in vain 

We solicit Spring again; 

And when our furrows snow shall cover 
Love may return, but never lover. 
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ANDREW MARVELL (1621-1678) 
From To his Coy Mistress 


Now therefore while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 
And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may, 
And now, like amorous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our time devour 

Than languish in his slow-chapt power. 
Let us roll all our strength, and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball; 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life: 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


Georce Monck BERKELEY (1763-1793) 


Can love be controll’d by advice, 
Can madness and reason agree? 
O Molly, who’d ever be wise, 
If madness is loving of thee? 
Let sages pretend to despise 
The joys they want spirits to taste, 
Let us seize old time as he flies, 
And the blessings of life while they last. 
Dull wisdom but adds to our cares; 
Brisk love will improve ev’ry joy, 
Too soon we may meet with gray hairs, 
Too late may repent being coy. 
Then, Molly, for what should we stay 
Till our best blood begins to run cold? 
Our youth we can have but to-day, 
We may always find time to grow old. 
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Joun LANGHORNE (1735-1779) 


Lesbia, live to love and pleasure, 
Careless what the grave may say: 

When each moment is a treasure 
Why should lovers lose a day? 


Setting suns shall rise in glory, 
But when little life is o’er, 
There’s an end of all the story— 
We shall sleep, and wake no more. 


Give me, then, a thousand kisses, 
Twice ten thousand more bestow, 

Till the sum of boundless blisses 
Neither we nor envy know. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, / mitations, 1798 
To Lesbia 


My Lesbia, let us love and live, 

And to the winds, my Lesbia, give 
Each cold restraint, each boding fear 
Of age and all her saws severe. 

Yon sun now posting to the main 
Will set—but ’tis to rise again:— 

But we, when once our mortal light 
Is set, must sleep in endless night! 
Then come, with whom alone Ill live, 
A thousand kisses take and give! 
Another thousand! to the store 

Add hundreds—then a thousand more! 
And when they to a million mount, 
Let confusion take the account,— 
That you, the number never knowing, 
May continue still bestowing— 

That I for joys may never pine, 
Which never can again be mine! 
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GEORGE GorRDON Byron, Lorp Byron (1788-1824) 
To Ellen, 1806 


Oh! might I kiss those eyes of fire, 

A million scarce would quench desire: 
Still would I steep my lips in bliss, 
And dwell an age on every kiss: 

Nor then my soul should sated be, 
Still would I kiss and cling to thee: 
Nought should my kiss from thine dissever, 
Still would we kiss and kiss for ever; 
E’en though the numbers did exceed 
The yellow harvest’s countless seed. 
To part would be a vain endeavour: 
Could I desist? ah! never—never! 


EUGENE FIELD, Second Book of Verse, 1896 
Catullus to Lesbia 


Come, my Lesbia, no repining; 

Let us love while yet we may! 
Suns go on forever shining; 

But when we have had our day, 
Sleep perpetual shall o’ertake us, 
And no morrow’s dawn awake us. 


Come, in yonder nook reclining, 
Where the honeysuckle climbs, 
Let us mock at Fate’s designing, 
Let us kiss a thousand times! 
And if they shall prove too few, dear, 
When they’re kissed we’ll start anew, dear! 


And should any chance to see us, 
Goodness! how they’ll agonize! 

How they’ll wish that they could be us, 
Kissing in such liberal wise! 

Never mind their envious whining; 

Ceme, my Lesbia, no repining! 
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ROBERT Bripces, New Poems, No. 7, 1899 
I climb the mossy bank of the glade: 
My love awaiteth me in the shade. 


She holdeth a book that she never heedeth: 
In Goddés work her spirit readeth. 


She is all to me, and I to her: 
When we embrace, the stars confer. 


O my love, from beyond the sky 
IT am calling thy heart, and who but I? 


Fresh as love is the breeze of June, 
In the dappled shade of the summer noon. 


Catullus, throwing his heart away, 
Gave fewer kisses every day. 


Heracleitus, spending his youth 
In search of wisdom, had less of truth. 


Flame of fire was the poet’s desire: 
The thinker found that life was fire. 


O my love! my song is done: 
My kiss hath both their fires in one. 
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Quaeris quot mihi basiationes 

tuae, Lesbia, sint satis superque. 
Quam magnus numerus Libyssae harenae 
lasarpiciferis iacet Cyrenis, 

oraclum Jovis inter aestuosi 

et Batti veteris sacrum sepulcrum; 

aut quam sidera multa, cum tacet nox, 
furtivos hominum vident amores: 

tam te basia multa basiare 

vesano satis et super Catullo est, 

quae nec pernumerare curiosi 

possint nec mala fascinare lingua. 
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Tuomas CAMPION (1567?-1619) 


Bren JONSON 


From The Second Booke of Ayres 


Sooner may you count the starres, 
And number hail down pouring, 

Tell the Osiers of the Temmes, 
Or Goodwins Sands devouring, 

Then the thicke-showr’d kisses here 
Which now thy tyred lips must beare. 


Would it were dumb midnight now, 
When all the world lyes sleeping: 

Would this place some Desert were, 
Which no man hath in keeping. 


(15732-1637) 
To Celia 


Kiss me, sweet: the wary lover 
Can your favours keep, and cover, 
When the common courting jay 
All your bounties will betray. 
Kiss again! no creature comes; 
Kiss, and score up wealthy sums 
On my lips, thus hardly sundered, 
While you breathe. First give a hundred, 
Then a thousand, then another 
Hundred, then unto the other 
Add a thousand, and so more: 
Till you equal with the store, 

All the grass that Rumney yields, 
Or the sands in Chelsea fields, 

Or the drops in silver Thames, 

Or the stars that gild his streams, 
In the silent Summer-nights, 
When youths ply their stolen delights; 
That the curious may not know 
How to tell ’em as they flow, 

And the envious, when they find 
What their number is, be pined. 
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Joun Oxpuam, Poems and Translations, 1683 


Nay, Lesbia, never ask me this, 

How many kisses will suffice? 

Faith, ’tis a question hard to tell, 
Exceeding hard; for you as well 

May ask what sums of Gold suffice 
The greedy Miser’s boundless Wish: 
Think what drops the Ocean store, 
With all the Sands, that make its Shore: 
Think what Spangles deck the Skies, 
When Heaven looks with all its Eyes: 
Or think how many Atoms came 

To compose this mighty Frame: 

Let all these the Counters be, 

To tell how oft I’m kiss’d by thee: 
Till no malicious Spy can guess 

To what vast height the Scores arise; 
Till weak Arithmetick grow scant, 
And numbers for the reck’ning want: 
All these will hardly be enough 

For me stark staring mad with Love. 


Sir EDWARD SHERBURNE (1618-1702) 


By a gentle river laid, 

Thirsis to his Phillis said: 

“Equal to these sandy grains 

Is the number of my pains; 

And the drops within their bounds 
Speak the sum of all my wounds.” 


Phillis, whom like passion burns, 
Thirsis answer thus returns: 

“Many as the Earth hath leaves 

Are the griefs my heart receives; 

And the stars, which Heaven inspires, 
Reckon my consuming fires.” 
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Then the shepherd in the pride 
Of his happy love reply’d: 

“With the choristers of air 

Shall our numerous joys compare; 
And our mutual pleasures vie 
With the Cupids in thy eye.” 


Thus the willing shepherdess 

Did her ready love express: 

“In delight our pains shall cease, 

And our wars be cured by peace; 

We will count our griefs with blisses, 
Thousand torments, thousand kisses.”’ 


Str C. HANBURY WILLIAMS (1708-1759) 


On Lady Iichester asking Lord Ilchester how many 
kisses he would have 


Dear Betty, come give me sweet kisses, 
For sweeter no girl e’er gave: 
But why, in the midst of our blisses, 
Do you ask me how many I’d have? 
I’m not to be stinted in pleasure; 
Then, prithee, dear Betty, be kind, 
For, as I love thee beyond measure, 


To numbers I’ll not be confined. 
Count the bees that on Hybla are straying, 
Count the flowers that enamel the fields, 
Count the flock that on Tempe are playing, 
Or the grains that each Sicily yields; 
Count how many stars are in heaven, 
Go reckon the sands on the shore, 
And when so many kisses you've given, 
I still shall be asking for more. 
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Carmen 8. 
Miser Catulle, desinas ineptire 
et quod vides perisse perditum ducas. 
Fulsere quondam candidi tibi soles, 
cum ventitabas quo puella ducebat 
amata nobis quantum amabitur nulla. 
Ibi illa multa tum iocosa fiebant, 
quae tu volebas nec puella nolebat. 
Fulsere vere candidi tibi soles. 
Nunc iam illa non vult; tu quoque, impotens, noli, 
nec quae fugit sectare, nec miser vive, 
sed obstinata mente perfer, obdura. 
Vale, puella: iam Catullus obdurat 
nec te requiret nec rogabit invitam. 
At tu dolebis, cum rogaberis nulla. 
Scelesta, vae te! Quae tibi manet vita! 
Quis nunc te adibit? Cui videberis bella? 
Quem nunc amabis? Cuius esse diceris? 
Quem basiabis? Cui labella mordebis? 
At tu, Catulle, destinatus obdura. 
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THOMAS CAMPION (1567?-1619) 
From The Second Booke of Ayres 


Harden now thy tyred hart, with more then flinty rage; 

Ne’er let her false teares henceforth thy constant griefe asswage. 

Once true happy dayes thou saw’st when shee stood firme and 
[kinde, 

Both as one then liv’d and held one eare, one tongue, one minde: 

But now those bright houres be fled, and never may returne; 

What then remaines but her untruths to mourne? 


Silly Traytresse, who shall now thy carelesse tresses place? 
Who thy pretty talke supply, whose eare thy musicke grace? 
Who shall thy bright eyes admire? what lips triumph with thine? 
Day by day who'll visit thee and say “th’art onely mine?” 
Such a time there was, God wot, but such shall never be: 

Too oft, I feare, thou wilt remember me. 


Str Rogpert Ayton (1570-1638) 
Inconstancy Reproved 


Ido confess thou’rt smooth and fair, 
And I might have gone near to love thee, 
Had I not found the slightest pray’r 
That lips could speak, had pow’r to move thee; 
But I can let thee now alone, 
As worthy to be lov’d by none. 


I do confess thou’rt sweet; yet find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets, 
Thy favours are but like the wind, 
Which kisseth everything it meets. 
And since thou canst love more than one, 
Thou’rt worthy to be kiss’d by none. 


Such fate, ere long, will thee betide, 
When thou hast handled been awhile, 
Like fair flowers to be thrown aside; 
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And thou shalt sigh, when I shail smile 
To see thy love to every one 
Hath brought thee to be lov’d by none. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY (1618-1667) 
From Love Given Over 


It is enough; enough of Time and Pain 
Hast thou consum’d in vain; 
Leave, wretched Cowley, leave 
Thy self with Shadows to deceive; 
Think that already lost which thou must never gain. 


GEORGE GRANVILLE, LORD LANSDOWNE 
From A Collection of Poems, 1701 


The happiest mortals once were we, 
I loved Myra, Myra me; 
Each desirous of the blessing, 
Nothing wanting but possessing; 
I loved Myra, Myra me: 
The happiest mortals once were we. 
But since cruel fates dissever, 
Torn from love, and torn forever, 
Tortures end me, 
Death befriend me! 
Of all pain, the greatest pain 
Is to love, and love in vain. 


Tuomas Cooke (1703-1756) 
To Phillis 


Phillis from this hour adieu, 

Fair no more, no longer true; 

I my wandering heart recall; 
Take my vows, I quit them all; 
Henceforth thou no more shalt be 
Than a vulgar maid to me. 
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Phillis from this hour adieu, 

Fair no more, no longer true. 

Why should I, presumptuous swain, 
Dare to cherish hopes so vain, 
That the heavens would hear my prayer 
For a love as chaste as fair. 

Phillis thou hast prov’d no more 
Than a thousand belles before 
Have to men who them believ’d,— 
Plighted vows, and then deceived! 
Such was Delia to Tibullus, 

Lesbia such to fond Catullus. 
Horace, sacred bard, complains 

Of the sex, and slighted pains. 
Phillis thou art free to rove 

As the natives of the grove: 

From this moment, nymph, adieu, 
Fair no more, no longer true. 


ARTHUR SyMONS, Knave of Hearts (1894-1908) 
Lesbia in Old Age 


You see these shrunken arms, this chin, 
A sharp bone wrapped about with rags 
Of scrawled and wrinkled parchment skin; 
This neck now puckered into bags 

Was seamless satin at the first; 

And this dry broken mouth a cup 
Filled up with wine for all men’s thirst; 
This sodden hair was lifted up 

In coils that as a crown were curled 
About a brow that once was low, 

As any woman’s in the world; 

And these two eyes of smouldering tow 
That scarcely light me to this hearth 
Were as two torches shaken out 

To be a flame upon the earth. 
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What is it that he said about 

Beauty I stole, to be my own, 

All beauty’s beauty? Look at this: 
Finger by finger, to the bone, 

His lips and teeth would bite and kiss 
These joints of these abhorred hands, 
These cheeks that were not always thus; 
What was it that he said of sands 
And stars that could not count for us 
Our kisses? Let us live and love, 

My Lesbia: yes, and I shall live, 

A hungering, thirsting shadow of 
That love I gave and could not give. 
I gave him pleasure, and I sold 

To him and all men; he is dead, 

And I am infamous and old, 

And yet I am not quieted. 

Take off your curses from my soul: 
Can not Catullus pity me 

Although my name upon his scroll 
Has brought him immortality? 
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Carmen 10. 


Varus me meus ad suos amores 
visum duxerat e foro otiosum, 
scortillum, ut mihi tunc repente visum est, 
non sane inlepidum neque invenustum. 

Huc ut venimus, incidere nobis 

sermones varii, in quibus, quid esset 

iam Bithynia, quo modo se haberet, 
ecquonam mihi profuisset aere. 

Respondi id quod erat: nihil neque ipsis 

nec praetoribus esse nec cohorti, 

cur quisquam caput unctius referret, 
praesertim quibus esset inrumator 

praetor, nec faceret pili cohortem. 

“At certe tamen,”’ inquiunt, “quod illic 
natum dicitur esse comparasti, 

ad lecticam homines.’’ Ego, ut puellae 
unum me facerem beatiorem, 

‘Non,’ inquam, ‘‘mihi tam fuit maligne 

ut, provincia quod mala incidisset, 

non possem octo homines parare rectos.”’ 

At mi nullus erat, neque hic neque illic, 
fractum qui veteris pedem grabati 

in collo sibi collocare posset. 

Hic illa, ut decuit cinaediorem, 

“Quaeso,”’ inquit, ‘mihi, mi Catulle, paulum 
istos commoda: nam volo ad Sarapim 
deferri.”” ‘‘Mane,”’ inquii puellae, 

“stud quod modo dixeram me habere, 

fugit me ratio: meus sodalis 

Cinna est Gaius; is sibi paravit. 

Verum, utrum illius an mei, quid ad me? 
Utor tam bene quam mihi pararim. 
Sed tu insulsa male et molesta vivis, 
per quam non licet esse neglegentem 
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Joun HookuamM FRERE (1769-1846) 


Translation 


Varus, whom I chanced to meet 

The other evening in the street, 
Engaged me there, upon the spot, 

To see a mistress he had got. 

She seem’d, as far as I can gather, 
Lively and smart, and handsome rather. 
There, as we rested from our walk, 

We enter’d into different talk— 

As, how much might Bithynia bring? 
And had I found it a good thing? 

I answer’d, as it was the fact, 

The province had been stript and sack’d; 
That there was nothing for the praetors, 
And still less for us wretched creatures, 
His poor companions and toad-eaters. 
“At least” says she, “you bought some fellows 
To bear your litter; for they tell us, 

Our only good ones come from there.” 

I chose to give myself an air; 

“Why, truly, with my poor estate, 

The difference wasn’t quite so great 
Betwixt a province, good or bad, 

That where a purchase could be had, 
Eight lusty fellows, straight and tall, 

I shouldn’t find the wherewithal 

To buy them.” But it was a lie; 

For not a single wretch had [— 

No single cripple fit to bear 

A broken bedstead or a chair. 

She, like a strumpet, pert and knowing, 
Said—“Dear Catullus, I am going 

To worship at Serapis’ shrine— 

Do lend me, pray, those slaves of thine!”’ 
I answer’d—“‘It was idly said,— 

They were a purchase Cinna made 
(Caius Cinna, my good friend)— 
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It was the same thing in the end, 
Whether a purchase or a loan— 

I always used them as my own; 

Only the phrase was inexact— 

He bought them for himself, in fact. 
But you have caught the general vice 
Of being too correct and nice, 

Over curious and precise; 

And seizing with precipitation 

The slight neglects of conversation.” 
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Carmen 11 (quoted in part) 
Furi et Aureli, comites Catulli, 


pauca nuntiate meae puellae 
non bona dicta. 


Cum suis vivat valeatque moechis 

quos simul complexa tenet trecentos, 

nullum amans vere sed identidem omnium 
ilia rumpens. 


Nec meum respectet, ut ante, amorem 

qui illius culpa cecidit velut prati 

ultimi flos, praetereunte postquam 
tactus aratro est. 
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THOMAS CaREW (c. 1598-1639) 
From Disdaine returned 


Celia, now, no teares shall win 
My resolv’d heart to returne; 
I have searcht thy soule within, 
And find nought but pride and scorne: 
I have learn’d thy arts, and now 
Can disdaine as much as thou. 


RoBert Burns (1759-1796) 


From To a Mountain Daisy 
On Turning one down with the Plough, 1786 


Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flow’r, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem: 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r, 
Thou bonie gem. 


There, in thy scantie mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sun-ward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 


Ev’n thou who mourn’st the daisy’s fate, 

That fate is thine—no distant date; 

Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives elate, 
Full on thy bloom, 

Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom. 
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Marrucine Asini, manu sinistra 

non belle uteris in ioco atque vino: 
tollis lintea neglegentiorum. 

Hoc salsum esse putas? Fugit te, inepte; 
quamvis sordida res et invenusta est. 
Non credis mihi? Crede Pollioni 
fratri, qui tua furta vel talento 
mutari velit: est enim leporum 
disertus puer ac facetiarum. 

Quare aut hendecasyllabos trecentos 
exspecta aut mihi linteum remitte, 
quod me non movet aestimatione 
verum est mnemosynum mei sodalis. 
Nam sudaria Saetaba ex Hiberis 
miserunt mihi muneri Fabullus 

et Veranius. Haec amem necesse est 
et Veraniolum meum et Fabullum. 
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RoBERT Herrick (1591-1674) 
Upon Shark. Epigram 


SHARK when he goes to any publick feast, 
Eates to ones thinking, of all there, the least. 
What saves the master of the House thereby? 
When if the servants search, they may descry 
In his wide Codpeece, (dinner being done) 
Two Napkins cram’d up, and a silver Spoone. 
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Cenabis bene, mi Fabulle, apud me 
paucis, si tibi di favent, diebus, 

si tecum attuleris bonam atque magnam 
cenam, non sine candida puella 

et vino et sale et omnibus cachinnis. 
Haec si, inquam, attuleris, venuste noster, 
cenabis bene: nam tui Catulli 

plenus sacculus est aranearum. 

Sed contra accipies meros amores 

seu quid suavius elegantiusve est. 

Nam unguentum dabo quod meae puellae 
donarunt Veneres Cupidinesque, 

quod tu cum olfacies, deos rogabis 

totum ut te faciant, Fabulle, nasum. 
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BEN Jonson (1573?-1637) 
Cynthia’s Revels, V, 2 


Perfumer “Taste, smell; I assure you, sir, pure ben- 

(to Amorphus) jamin, the only spirited scent that ever awaked 
a Neapolitan nostril. You would wish yourself 
all nose for the love on’t.”’ 


RoBERT Herrick (1591-1674) 
From A gaine 


When I thy singing next shall heare, 
Tle wish I might turne all to eare, 
To drink in Notes, and Numbers;— 


From To live merrily, and to trust to Good Verses 


A Goblet next Ile drink 
To Ovid; and suppose, 
Made he the pledge, he’d think 
The world had all one Nose. 


Then this immensive cup 
Of Aromatike wine, 
Catullus, 1 quaffe up 
To that Terce Muse of thine. 
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Pedicabo ego vos et inrumabo, 
Aureli pathice et cinaede Furi, 

qui me ex versiculis meis putastis, 
quod sunt molliculi, parum pudicum. 
Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
ipsum, versiculos nihil necesse est, 
qui tum denique habent salem ac leporem, 
si sunt molliculi ac parum pudici 

et quod pruriat incitare possunt, 

non dico pueris, sed his pilosis 

qui duros nequeunt movere lumbos. 
Vos, qui milia multa basiorum 
legistis, male me marem putatis? 
Pedicabo ego vos et inrumabo. 
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ROBERT HERRICK (1591-1674) 
Last lines of the Hesperides 


To his Book’s end this last line he’d have plac’t, 
Jocond his Muse was; but his Life was chast. 


A request to the Graces 


Ponder my words, if so that any be 

Known guilty here of incivility: 

Let what is graceless, discompos’d, and rude, 
With sweetness, smoothness, softness, be endu’d. 
Teach it to blush, to curtsie, lisp, and shew 
Demure, but yet, full of temptation too. 
Numbers ne’r tickle, or but lightly please, 
Unlesse they have some wanton carriages. 

This if ye do, each Piece will here be good, 

And gracefull made, by your neate Sisterhood. 


J. C. Squire (The Living Age, April 28, 1923) 
To A Roman 
I 


You died two thousand years ago, Catullus, 

Myriads since then have walked the earth you knew 
All their long lives and faded into nothing, 

And still across that waste men think of you. 


You loved your Sirmio, and loved your brother, 
You gave a pitiless woman all your heart; 

You wrote for her, you mourned a sparrow for her, 
Served like a slave: and suffering made your art. 


Some fiery songs, a few soft elegies, 
Perfect—you said you used a pumice stone: 
Coarse little squibs, a rosy song for a wedding, 
What else you did, it never will be known. 
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A proud young man of fashion, whom a woman 
Played with and dropped: nothing remains beside; 
Only we know, about a certain year, 
You went away, out of the glare, and died. 


And all your world died after, all the towers 

Fell, and the temples mouldered, and the games 
Left the great circus empty, and the dust 

Buried the Caesars, senators, and dames. 


II 


I see you lying under marble arches, 
Above the bright blue meadow of a bay, 
With certain supercilious gross companions 
Taking their filth more cleverly than they. 


Amusing them, one of them, seeming with them: 
They are pleased to find Catullus of their kind, 
They sprawl and drink and sneer and jest of wenches, 
Pose to you: but they do not hear your mind. 


You share debauch, debauch does not distract you; 
Your wine is tasteless, pleasureless your ease; 

Behind your brutal talk you are cold and lonely, 
Sick of the laughter of such men as these. 


And even they at times perceive you moody, 
Bid you cheer up, are vaguely tired of you, 

Damper of pleasure, hypocrite, prig, superior, 
Too cranky and vain to think as others do. 


For suddenly, your answers grow abstracted, 
Empty, or rough; your eyes go over sea, 

Watching a distant sail that seems unmoving, 
The symbol of some lost tranquillity. 
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A silent sail that cuts the clear horizon, 
A warm blue sea, a tranquil, cloudless sky, 

You sit and gaze, and, as you stare, they guess you 
Indifferent though the whole of them should die. 


Ill 


“The poet should be chaste, his verses—”’ Well, 
It wasn’t Lesbia’s view, she did her best, 
Tempting and spurning, to weary and degrade you, 
To callous you and make you like the rest. 


Disliking, piqued by, that strange difference in you, 
Contemptuous and curious, she would dare 

And then deny, provoke, and then repel you, 
Yet could not make you other than you were. 


The soft-pressed foot, the glance that hinted heat, 
The scanty favors always auguring more, 

The haughty, cold indifference, mingling twin 
Frigidities of the vestal and the whore, 


Still could not even more than wound, cloud over, 
The eager boy in you she so despised, 

The love of fineness, sweetness, loyalty, candor, 
The innocent country memories you prized. 


IV 


A flower in a garden grew, Catullus, 
Sometime you saw it, and the memory stayed. 
One flower of all the flowers you ever glanced at, 
A perfect thing of dew and radiance made: 


Emblem of youth, plucked, carried away and drooping, 
Out of the garden; emblem of your lot, 

Perplexed, bewildered, languishing, an alien 
Who was born to cherish all his world forgot. 
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Carmen 17. 


O Colonia, quae cupis ponte ludere longo, 

et salire paratum habes (sed vereris inepta 
crura ponticuli assulis stantis in redivivis, 

ne supinus eat cavaque in palude recumbat), 
sic tibi bonus ex tua pons libidine fiat 

in quo vel Salisubsili sacra suscipiantur, 
munus hoc mihi maximi da, Colonia, risus. 
Quendam municipem meum de tuo volo ponte 
ire praecipitem in lutum per caputque pedesque, 
verum totius ut lacus putidaeque paludis, 
lividissima maximeque est profunda vorago. 
Insulsissimus est homo, nec sapit pueri instar 
bimuli tremula patris dormientis in ulna. 

Cui cum sit viridissimo nupta flore puella 

(et puella tenellulo delicatior haedo, 
adservanda nigerrimis diligentius uvis), 

ludere hanc sinit ut libet, nec pili facit uni, 
nec se sublevat ex sua parte, sed velut alnus 
in fossa Liguri iacet suppernata securl, 
tantundem omnia sentiens quam si nulla sit usquam, 
talis iste meus stupor nil videt, nihil audit; 

ipse qui sit, utrum sit an non sit, id quoque nescit. 
Nunc eum volo de tuo ponte mittere pronum, 

si pote stupidum repente excitare veternum 

et supinum animum in gravi derelinquere caeno, 
ferream ut soleam tenaci in voragine mula. 
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R. Kennarp Davis, Translations from Catullus, 1913 


O COLONY, that covetest 
a bridge whereon to play, 
And art all agog for dancing, 
did a dread not bid you stay, 
Lest the rotten legs that carry 
putrid pier and palsied plank 
Should swift subside and lodge you 
in the water rich and rank, 
May the pretty bridge you pray for 
soon be yours by lucky chance, 
One sufficiently substantial 
e’en for Dervishes to dance, 
If you will but recompense me 
with a spectacle of mirth, 
The fullest and the finest 
and the funniest on earth. 
I’ve a certain fellow townsman— 
I should love to see him go 
From your bridge into the water 
to be soused from top to toe, 
Just where the muddy moisture 
of your murky, marshy mere 
Is dirtiest and deepest 
and most dark and dank and drear! 
The man’s a perfect simpleton, 
who hasn’t got the wit 
Of a babe that sleeps serenely 
while its daddy dandles it. 
He has married with a maiden 
in her beauty’s earliest Spring, 
As tender as a lambkin 
by its mother gambolling, 
To be guarded as the clusters 
of the ripening grapes and rare, 
Yet he lets her flirt at random, 
and he never turns a hair! 
He never moves a muscle; 
he lies unheeding, like 
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An alder by the woodmen felled 
in some Ligurian dyke; 
A stock that’s quite insensible, 
as blind to what takes place 
As it nor there nor anywhere 
were occupying space! 
Such is my prince of boobies: 
he can neither see nor hear! 
E’en of his own existence 
he scarcely seems aware! 
But now I wish to see him 


plunge, from your piers propelled ; 


Perchance the sudden sousing 
might stir the sloth of eld, 

And, as in clinging quicksands 
a mule’s cast shoe adheres, 

So might your mudbanks bury 
the indolence of years. 
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Carmen 21. (lines 1-8) 


Aureli, pater esuritionum, 

non harum modo sed quot aut fuerunt 
aut sunt aut aliis erunt in annis, 
pedicare cupis meos amores. 

Nec clam: nam simul es, iocaris una, 
haerens ad latus omnia experiris. 
Frustra: nam insidias mihi instruentem 
tangam te prior inrumatione. 
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BEN JONSON (1573?-1637) 
The Alchemist, 1, 1 


Face But I shall put you in mind, sir; at Pie-corner, 
Taking your meal of steam in, from cooks’ stalls, 
Where, like the father of hunger, you did walk 
Piteously costive... 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR (1775-1864) 
From Poems and Epigrams 


Aurelius, Sire of Hungrinesses! 

Thee thy old friend Catullus blesses, 
And sends thee six fine watercresses. 
There are who would not think me quite 
(Unless we were old friends) polite 

To mention whom you should invite. 
Look at them well; and turn it o’er 

In your own mind—I’d have but four, 
Lucullus, Caesar, and two more. 
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Carmen 22. 
Suffenus iste, Vare, quem probe nosti, 
homo est venustus et dicax et urbanus, 
idemque longe plurimos facit versus. 
Puto esse ego illi milia aut decem aut plura 
perscripta, nec sic, ut fit, in palimpseston 
relata: chartae regiae, novi libri, 
novi umbilici, lora rubra membranae, 
derecta plumbo et pumice omnia aequata. 
Haec cum legas tu, bellus ille et urbanus 
Suffenus unus caprimulgus aut fossor 
rursus videtur: tantum abhorret ac mutat. 
Hoc quid putemus esse? Qui modo scurra 
aut si quid hac re tritius videbatur, 
idem infaceto est infacetior rure 
simul poemata attigit, neque idem umquam 
aeque est beatus ac poema cum scribit: 
tam gaudet in se tamque se ipse miratur. 
Nimirum idem omnes fallimur, neque est quisquam 
quem non in aliqua re videre Suffenum 
possis. Suus cuique attributus est error 
sed non videmus manticae quod in tergo est. 
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Tuomas CAMPION (1567?-1619) 


From Epigrammatum Liber Secundus 
Cum tibi vilescat doctus lepidusque Catullus; 
Non est ut sperem, Cambre, placere tibi. 
Tu quoque cum Suffenorum suffragia quaeras; 
Non est ut speres, Cambre, placere mihi. 


RoBERT HeERRIcK (1591-1674) 


Upon Pievish. Epigram 
PIEVISH doth boast, that he’s the very first 
Of English Poets, and ’tis thought the Worst. 


Our own sinnes unseen 


Other mens sins wee ever beare in mind; 
None sees the fardell of his faults behind. 


JoHNn Marston (1575?-1634) 


From The Scourge of Villainy, Satire ΧΙ, 178ff 


But O, Suffenus! (that doth hug, embrace 
His proper self, admire his own sweet face; 
Praiseth his own fair limbs’ proportion, 
Kisseth his shade, recounteth all alone 

His own good parts) who envies him? Not I, 
For well he may, without all rivalry. 


SAMUEL RowWLANDS (c. 1570-1630) 


From the Satires 
Derision hath an ore in everie Boate, 
In’s Neighboures eie he quickly spies a moate, 
But the great beame that’s noted in his owne, 
He lets remaine, and never thinkes thereon. 
Some do report he beares about a sacke, 
Halfe hanging forwards, halfe behind at’s backe: 
And his owne faultes (quite out of sight and minde) 
He casts into the part that hanges behinde: 
But other mens he putteth in before, 
And into them he looketh evermore. 
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Furi, cui neque servus est neque arca 
nec cimex neque araneus neque ignis, 
verum est et pater et noverca quorum 
dentes vel silicem comesse possunt, 
est pulchre tibi cum tuo parente 

et cum coniuge lignea parentis. 

Nec mirum: bene nam valetis omnes, 
pulchre concoquitis, nihil timetis, 
non incendia, non graves ruinas, 

non facta impia, non dolos veneni, 
non casus alios periculorum. 

Atqui corpora sicciora cornu 

aut si quid magis aridum est habetis 
sole et frigore et esuritione. 

Quare non tibi sit bene ac beate? 


Haec tu commoda tam beata, Furi, 
noli spernere nec putare parvi; 

et sestertia quae soles precari 
centum desine: nam sat es beatus. 
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FRANKLIN P. Apams, Weights and M easures, 1917 
To Furius, on Poverty 


Financial troubles irk thee not : 

No servants test thy strong endurance; 
No germs infest thy simple cot; 

Thou hast no need for fire insurance. 


How happy, Furius, is thy life 
Shared with thine estimable Popper 
And his—excuse me—wooden wife! 
(I think those birds could lunch on copper!) 


In utter health how happy thou, 
Fearing nor fire nor indigestion! 
No fall in stocks can blanch thy brow 
Serene beyond all doubt or question. 


Hay fever, rheumatiz, the grip, 
Malaria, gout, and such diseases 
Elude thy frugal guardianship— _ 
Both when it’s hot and when it freezes. 


Cease then to pray the gods for wealth 

Not worth the pains to have amassed it! 
I wonder if, with naught but health 

Thou knowest just how soft thou hast it? 
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Carmen 29 (lines 1-10) 


Quis hoc potest videre, quis potest pati, 
nisi impudicus et vorax et aleo, 
Mamurram habere quod Comata Gallia 
habebat ante et ultima Britannia? 
Cinaede Romule, haec videbis et feres? 
Et ille nunc superbus et superfluens 
perambulabit omnium cubilia 

aut albulus columbus aut Adoneus? 
Cinaede Romule, haec videbis et feres? 
Es impudicus et vorax et aleo. 
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GEORGE GORDON Byron, Lorp Byron (1788-1824) 
From To Thomas Moore 


Written the evening before his visit to Mr. Leigh Hunt 
in Horsemonger Lane Gaol; dated May 19, 1813. 


But now to my letter—to yours ’tis an answer— 
Tomorrow be with me, as soon as you can, Sir, 

All ready and dressed for proceeding to spunge on 
(According to compact) the wit in the dungeon— 

Pray Phoebus at length our political malice 

May not get us lodgings within the same palace! 

I suppose that to-night you’re engaged with some codgers, 
And for Sotheby’s Blues have deserted Sam Rogers; 
And I, though with cold I have nearly my death got, 
Must put on my breeches, and wait on the Heathcote; 
But to-morrow, at four, we will both play the Scurra, 
And you'll be Catullus, the Regent, Mamurra. Mamurra. 
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Paene insularum, Sirmio, insularumque 
ocelle quascumque in liquentibus stagnis 
marique vasto fert uterque Neptunus, 
quam te libenter quamque laetus inviso, 

vix mi ipse credens Thyniam atque Bithynos 
liquisse campos et videre te in tuto. 

O quid solutis est beatius curis, 

cum mens onus reponit ac peregrino 

labore fessi venimus Larem ad nostrum 
desideratoque adquiescimus lecto! 

Hoc est quod unum est pro laboribus tantis. 
Salve, o venusta Sirmio, atque ero gaude; 
gaudete vosque, ο Lydiae lacus undae; 
ridete, quidquid est domi cachinnorum. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616) 
From Sonnet XXVII 


Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 
The dear repose for limbs with travel tired; 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR (1775-1864) 
On Catullus 


Tell me not what too well I know 
About the bard of Sirmio .. . . 

Yes, in Thalia’s son 
Such stains there are—as when a Grace 
Sprinkles another’s laughing face 

With nectar, and runs on. 


ALFRED TENNYSON (1809-1892) 
“Frater Ave Atque Vale” 


Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione row! 

So they row’d, and there we landed—“‘O venusta Sirmio!’’ 
There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the summer glow, 
There beneath the Roman ruin where the purple flowers grow, 
Came that ‘‘Ave atque Vale” of the Poet’s hopeless woe, 
Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen hundred years ago, 
“Frater Ave atque Vale,” as we wander’d to and fro, 

Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda Lake below, 

Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive-silvery Sirmio! 


CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY, Verses and Translations, 1862 


Gem of all isthmuses and isles that lie, 
Fresh or salt water’s children, in clear lake 
Or ampler ocean: with what joy do I 
Approach thee, Sirmio! Oh! am I awake, 
Or dream that once again mine eye beholds 
Thee, and has looked its last on Thracian wolds? 
Sweetest of sweets to me that pastime seems, 
When the mind drops her burden: when—the pain 
Of trave] past—our own cot we regain, 
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And nestle on the pillow of our dreams! 

’Tis this one thought that cheers us as we roam. 
Hail, O fair Sirmio! Joy, thy lord is here! 
Joy too, ye waters of the Golden Mere! 

And ring out, all ye laughter-peals of home! 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE (1837-1909) 
From “Jnsularum Ocelle’’ 


Sark, fairer than aught in the world that the lit skies 
cover, 
Laughs inly behind her cliffs, and the seafarers mark 
As a shrine where the sunlight serves, though the 
blown clouds hover, 
Sark. 


We mourn, for love of a song that outsang the lark, 
That nought so lovely beholden of Sirmio’s lover 
Made glad in Propontis the flight of his Pontic bark. 


From Song for the Centenary of Walter Savage Landor 


With gracious gods he communed, honouring thus 
At once by service and similitude, 
Service devout and worship emulous 
Of the same golden Muses once they wooed, 
The names and shades adored of all of us, 
The nurslings of the brave world’s earlier brood, 
Grown gods for us themselves: Theocritus 
First, and more dear Catullus, names bedewed 
With blessings bright like tears 
From the old memorial years, 
And loves and lovely laughters, every mood 
Sweet as the drops that fell 
Of their own oenomel 
From living lips to cheer the multitude 
That feeds on words divine, and grows 
More worthy, seeing their world reblossom like a rose. 
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Tuomas Harpy, (After passing Sirmione,) April 1887. 


Sirmio, thou dearest dear of strands 
That Neptune strokes in lake and sea, 
With what high joy from stranger lands 
Doth thy old friend set foot on thee! 
Yea, barely seems it true to me 

That no Bithynia holds me now, 

But calmly and assuringly 

Around me stretchest homely Thou. 

Is there a scene more sweet than when 
Our clinging cares are undercast, 

And, worn by alien moils and men, 

The long untrodden sill repassed, 

We press the kindly couch at last, 

And find a full repayment there? 

Then hail, sweet Sirmio; thou that wast, 
And art, mine own unrivalled Fair! 


LAURENCE Binyon, England and other Poems, 1909 
Sirmione 


Give me thy hand, Belov’d! I cannot see; 
So close above our steps, from tree to tree, 
Shadows hang over us. How huge and still 
Night sleeps! and yet a murmur, a low thrill, 
Sighed out of mystery, steals slowly near, 
Solitary as longing or as fear, 

Through the faint foliage, stirring it, and shy 
Amid the stillness, ere it tremble by, 
Touches us on the cheek and on the brow 
Light as a dew-dipt finger! Listen now, 

’Tis not alone the hushings of the bough, 
But on the slabbed rack-beaches far beneath, 
Listen, the liquid breath 

Of the vast lake that rustles up all round 
Whispering for ever! Soon shall we be where 
The trees end, and the promontory bare 


1 Reprinted in Selected Poems of Laurence Binyon. Copyright (1922) by 
The Macmillan Company. Reprinted here by permission. 
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Breathes all that wide and water-wandering air 

Which shall our foreheads and our lips delight, 

Blown darkly through the breadth and depth and height 
Of soft, immense, and solitary Night. 


—Where is the Day, 
Bright as a dream, that on this same cliff-way 
Fretted light shadows on old olive stems, 
By whose gray, riven roots, like scarlet gems, 
The little poppies burned? Where those clear hues 
Of water, melted to diviner blues 
In the deep distance of each radiant bay, 
But close beneath us, past the narrowed edge 
Of shadow from sheer crag and jutting ledge, 
Shallowing upon the low reef into gold, 
A ripple of keen light for ever rolled 
Up to the frail reed sighing on the shore? 
Where are those mountains far-enthroned and hoar 
Above the glittering water’s slumbrous heat, 
With old blanched towns sprinkled about their feet, 
Lifting majestic shoulders, that each side 
Of that steep misty northern chasm divide, 
Where, ambushed in the dim gulf ere they leap, 
Wild spirits of the Wind and Thunder sleep? 
’Tis flown, that many-coloured dream is flown, 
And with the heart of Night we are alone. 


This is the verge. The promontory ends. 

Now the soft branches cover us no more. 

Abrupt the path descends: 

But we will sit here, high upon the shore, 

Here, where we know what wild flowered bushes cloak 
Old ruined walls, and crumbling arches choke 
With mounded earth, though buried from our eyes 
In dark now, as beneath dark centuries 

That marble-towered magnificence of Rome, 

From whose hot dust the passionate poet fled 
Hither, and laid his head 


_ Where these same waters laughed him welcome home. 
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It is all dark; but how the air breathes free! 
Beloved, lean to me! 

Feel how the stillness like a bath desired 

With happy pressure heals our senses tired; 

And drink the keen sweet fragrance from the grass 
And wafts from hidden flowers that come and pass,— 
None here but we, and we have left behind 

Noise of the rough world, in its cares confined, 

All with the daylight drowned 

In darkness on this height of utmost ground, 
Where under us the sighing waters cease 

And over us are only stars and peace. 
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Poetae tenero, meo sodali 

velim Caecilio, papyre, dicas 
Veronam veniat, Novi relinquens 
Comi moenia Lariumque litus: 
nam quasdam volo cogitationes 
amici accipiat sui meique. 

Quare, sl sapiet, viam vorabit, 
quamvis candida milies puella 
euntem revocet manusque collo 
ambas iniciens roget morari, 

quae nunc, si mihi vera nuntiantur, 
illum deperit impotente amore: 
nam quo tempore legit incohatam 
DINDYMI DOMINAM, ex eo misellae 
ignes interiorem edunt medullam. 
Ignosco tibi, Sapphica puella 
Musa doctior: est enim venuste 
MAGNA Caecilio incohata MATER. 
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Pilgrimage to Parnassus; Comedy performed in 8. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Dec. 1597. 


Act I, 96ff. 


Associate yourselvs with studious youthes, 
That, as Catullus saith, devoure the waye 
That leads to Parnassus where content doth dwell. 


BEN Jonson (1573?-1637) 
Sejanus, V, 10 


They greedily devour the way 
To some great sports. 


JONATHAN Swirt (1667-1745) 
From Cadenus and Vanessa 


Cadenus many things had writ: 

Vanessa much esteemed his wit, 

And called for his poetic works: 
Meantime the boy in secret lurks, 

And, while the book was in her hand, 
The urchin from his private stand 

Took aim, and shot with all his strength 
A dart of such prodigious length, 

It pierced the feeble volume through, 
And deep transfixed her bosom too. 

Some lines, more moving than the rest, 
Stuck to the point that pierced her breast, 
And, borne directly to the heart, 

With pains unknown increased her smart. 
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Male est, Cornifici, tuo Catullo; 

male est me hercule et laboriose, 

et magis magis in dies et horas. 

Quem tu, quod minimum facillimu mque est, 
qua solatus es adlocutione? 

Irascor tibi. Sic meos amores? 

Paulum quid libet adlocutionis, 

maestius lacrimis Simonideis. 
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Leicu Hunt (1784-1859) 


Sick, Cornificius, is thy friend, 

Sick to the heart: and sees no end 

Of wretched thoughts that gathering fast 
Threaten to wear him out at last. 


And yet you never come and bring, 
Though ’twere the least and easiest thing, 
A comfort in that talk of thine. 

You vex me. This to love of mine? 


Prithee a little talk, for ease, 
Full as the tears of sad Simonides! 
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O funde noster seu Sabine seu Tiburs, 
(nam te esse Tiburtem autumant, quibus non est 
cordi Catullum laedere; at quibus cordi est, 
quovis Sabinum pignore esse contendunt) 
sed seu Sabine sive verius Tiburs, 

fui libenter in tua suburbana 

villa malamque pectore exspui tussim, 

non immerenti quam mihi meus venter, 
dum sumptuosas appeto, dedit, cenas: 
nam, Sestianus dum volo esse conviva, 
orationem in Antium petitorem 

plenam veneni et pestilentiae legi. 

Hic me gravedo frigida et frequens tussis 
quassavit usque, dum in tuum sinum fugi 
et me recuravi otioque et urtica. 

Quare refectus maximas tibi grates 

ago, meum quod non es ulta peccatum. 
Nec deprecor iam, si nefaria scripta 

Sesti recepso, quin gravedinem et tussim 
non mihi, sed ipsi Sestio ferat frigus, 

qui tunc vocat me, cum malum librum legi. 
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JONATHAN Swirt (1667-1745) 


On burning a dull poem, 1729 


An ass’s hoof alone can hold 
That poisonous juice which kills by cold 
Methought when I this poem read, 
No vessel but an ass’s head 
Such frigid fustian could contain; 
I mean, the head without the brain. 
The cold conceits, the chilling thoughts, 
Went down like stupefying draughts; 
I found my head began to swim, 
A numbness crept through every limb. 
In haste with imprecations dire, 
I threw the volume in the fire; 
When (who could think?) though cold as ice, 
It burnt to ashes in a trice. 

How could I more enhance its fame? 
Though born in snow, it died in flame. 
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Carmen 45. 


Acmen Septimius suos amores 
tenens in gremio, “Mea,” inquit, ““Acme, 
ni te perdite amo atque amare porro 
omnes sum assidue paratus annos 
quantum qui pote plurimum perire, 
solus in Libya Indiaque tosta 

caesio veniam obvius leoni.” 

Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante, 
dextra sternuit approbationem. 

At Acme leviter caput reflectens 

et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos 

illo purpureo ore saviata, 

“‘Sic,’”’ inquit, ‘‘mea vita Septimille, 
huic uni domino usque serviamus, 
ut multo mihi maior acriorque 

ignis mollibus ardet in medullis,”’ 
Hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante, 
dextra sternuit approbationem. 
Nunc ab auspicio bono profecti 
mutuis animis amant, amantur. 

ξ Unam Septimius misellus Acmen 
mavult quam Syrias Britanniasque; 
uno in Septimio fidelis Acme 
facit delicias libidinesque. 

Quis ullos homines beatiores 
vidit, quis Venerem auspicatiorem ? 
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ABRAHAM COWLEY (1618-1667) 
Acme and Septimius 


Whilst on Septimius panting Breast 
(Meaning nothing less than Rest) 
Acme lean’d her loving Head, 

Thus the pleas’d Septimius said: 


My dearest Acme, if I be 

Once alive, and love not thee, 

With a Passion far above 

All that e’er was called Love, 

In a Lybian Desert may 

I become some Lion’s Prey; 

Let him, Acme, let him tear 

My Breast—when Acme is not there. 


The God of Love, who stood to hear him, 
(The God of Love was always near him) 
Pleas’d and tickl’d with the Sound, 
Sneez’d aloud; and all around 

The little Loves, that waited by, 

Bow’d, and bless’d the Augury. 


Acme, enflam’d with what he said, 
Rear’d her gently-bending Head, 
And her purple Mouth with Joy, 
Stretching to the delicious Boy, 
Twice (and twice could scarce suffice) 
She kiss’d his drunken, rolling Eyes. 


“My little Life, my All (said she) 
So may we ever Servants be 

To this best God, and ne’er retain 
Our hated Liberty again; 

So may thy Passion last for me, 
As I a Passion have for thee, 
Greater and fiercer much than can 
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Be conceiv’d by thee, a Man. 

Into my Marrow is it gone, 

Fix’d and settled in the Bone, 

It reigns not only in my Heart, 

But runs, like Life, through ev’ry Part. 


She spoke; the God of Love aloud 
Sneez’d again, and all the Crowd 
Of little Loves, that waited by, 
Bow’d, and bless’d the Augury. 


This good Omen, thus from Heav’n, 

Like a happy Signal giv’n, 

Their Loves and Lives (all four) embrace, 
And Hand in Hand run all the Race. 

To poor Septimius (who did now 

Nothing else but Acme grow) 

Acme’s Bosom was alone, 

The whole World’s Imperial Throne, 

And to faithful Acme’s Mind 

Septimius was all Human kind. 


If the Gods would please to be 
But advis’d for once by me, 

Τ᾽ ἃ advise ’em, when they spy 
Any illustrious Piety, 

To reward her, if it be she, 

To reward him, if it be he, 

With such a husband, such a wife, 
With Acme’s and Septimius’ Life. 


GEORGE GRANVILLE, Lorp LANSDOWN (1667-1735) 
To Lady Mary Villiers 


If I not love thee, Villiers, more 
Than ever mortal loved before; 
With such a passion, fix’d and sure, 
As e’en possession could not cure, 
Never to cease but with my breath, 
May then this bumper be my death. 
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GrEorGE ELus, Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, No. XIII 


Acme and Septimius 
or, 
The Happy Union 


Celebrated at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. 
February 5, 1798. 


FOX, with Tooke to grace his side, 
Thus addressed his blooming bride— 

“Sweet! should I e’er, in power or place, 

Another citizen embrace; 

Should e’er my eyes delight to look 

On aught alive, save John Horne Tooke, 

Doom me to ridicule and ruin, 

In the coarse hug of Indian Bruin!” 


He spoke; and to the left and right, 
Norfolk hiccupped with delight. 


Tooke, his bald head gently moving, 
On the sweet patriot’s drunken eyes 
His wine-empurpled lips applies, 

And thus returns in accents loving: 

“So, my dear Charley, may success 

At length my ardent wishes bless, 

And lead, through discord’s lowering storm, 

To one grand radical reform! 

As, from this hour I love thee more 

Than e’er I hated thee before!” 


He spoke; and to the left and right, 
Norfolk hiccupped with delight. 


With this good omen they proceed; 
Fond toasts their mutual passion feed; 
In Fox’s breast Horne Tooke prevails 
Before rich Ireland and South Wales; 
And Fox (un-read each other book), 
Is law and gospel to Horne Tooke. 
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When were such kindred souls united! 
Or wedded pair so much delighted? 


ALFRED TENNYSON (1809-1892) 


From Edwin Morris 


Shall not Love to me, 
As in the Latin song I learnt at school, 
Sneeze out a full God-bless-you right and left? 
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Carmen 46. 


Iam ver egelidos refert tepores, 
iam caeli furor aequinoctialis 
iucundis Zephyri silescit auris. 
Linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, campi 
Nicaeaeque ager uber aestuosae; 
ad claras Asiae volemus urbes. 

Jam mens praetrepidans avet vagari, 
iam laeti studio pedes vigescunt. 

O dulces comitum valete coetus, 
longe quos simul a domo profectos 
diversae variae viae reportant. 
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Tuomas Moore (1779-1852) 
From Poems relating to America 


And then, that Hope, that fairy Hope,— 
Oh! she awak’d such happy dreams, 
And gave my soul such tempting scope 
For all its dearest, fondest schemes, 
That not Verona’s child of song, 
When flying from the Phrygian shore, 
With lighter heart could bound along, 
Or pant to be a wanderer more! 
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Mellitos oculos tuos, Iuventi, 

si quis me sinat usque basiare, 
usque ad milia basiem trecenta, 
nec umquam videar satur futurus, 
non si densior aridis aristis 

sit nostrae seges osculationis. 
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RICHARD LOVELACE (1618-1658) 


Juvencius, thy fair sweet eyes 

If to my fill that I may kisse, 

Three hundred thousand times I’de kisse, 
Nor future age should cloy this blisse; 
No, not if thicker than ripe ears 

The harvest of our kisses bears. 


ARTHUR Symons, Kuave of Hearts (1894-1908) 


Your honeyed eyes, Juventius, 

If you would let one kiss, 

Three hundred thousand would to us 
Seem nothing much amiss: 

Could all earth’s ears of corn eclipse 
That heavenly harvest of the lips? 
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Carmen 49. 
Disertissime Romuli nepotum, 
quot sunt quotque fuere, Marce Tulli, 
quotque post aliis erunt in annis, 
gratias tibi maximas Catullus 
agit pessimus omnium poeta, 
tanto pessimus omnium poeta 
quanto tu optimus omnium patronus. 
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CHRISTOPHER SMART (1722-1771) 
(Imitated after Dining with Mr. Murray) 


O Thou, of British orators the chief 

That were, or are in being, or belief; 

All eminence and goodness as thou art, 
Accept the gratitude of Poet Smart,— 

The meanest of the tuneful train as far, 

As thou transcend’st the brightest at the bar. 
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Carmen 50. 
Hesterno, Licini, die otiosi 
multum lusimus in meis tabellis, 
ut convenerat esse delicatos. 
Scribens versiculos uterque nostrum 
ludebat numero modo hoc modo illoc, 
reddens mutua per locum atque vinum. 
Atque illinc abii tuo lepore 
incensus, Licini, facetlisque, 
ut nec me miserum cibus iuvaret 
nec somnus tegeret qulete ocellos, 
sed toto indomitus furore lecto 
versarer cupiens videre lucem, 
ut tecum loquerer simulque ut essem. 
At defessa labore membra postquam 
semimortua lectulo iacebant, 
hoc, iucunde, tibi poema feci, 
eX quo perspiceres meum dolorem. 
Nunc audax cave sis precesque nostras, 
oramus, cave despuas, ocelle, 
ne poenas Nemesis reposcat a te. 
Est vehemens dea: laedere hanc caveto. 
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From The Adventures of Catullus, and History of his Amours 
with Lesbia. 


Intermixt with Translations of his Choicest Poems. By 
several Hands. Done from the French. London, 1707. 


Licinius, yesterday at Leisure 

We in my tablets took much pleasure, 
As either of us then thought fit 

To Versify, and deal in Wit; 

Now in this sort of Verse, now that, 

As Mirth and Wine indulg’d the Chat. 
And thence Licinius did I part, 

So griev’d with thy Replies so smart, 
That ev’n my Food deny’d me Ease, 
Nor could Sleep my Eye-Lids seize: 

But tumbling in my Bed all Night, 

I coveted to see the Light, 

That with Licinius I may be, 

And in Discourse again be free. 

But when my Limbs with Toil oppress’d, 
Half dead, half seem’d to take their rest, 
This I my merry Comrade sent, 

That you might know my Discontent. 
Take care now, be not Proud and High, 
Nor slight my Prayers with haughty Eye, 
Lest Nemesis Reprizals make, 

And of thy Pride just Vengeance take; 
For she’s a Goddess, oh! take care 

How you provoke her: will not spare. 
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Ille mi par esse deo videtur, 

ille, si fas est, superare divos, 

qui sedens adversus identidem te 
spectat et audit 


dulce ridentem, misero quod omnis 
eripit sensus mihi: nam simul te, 
Lesbia, adspexi, nihil est super mi 


lingua sed torpet, tenuis sub artus 

flamma demanat, sonitu suopte 

tintinant aures, gemina teguntur 
lumina nocte. 


Otium, Catulle, tibi molestum est; 

otio exsultas nimiumque gestis; 

otium et reges prius et beatas 
perdidit urbes. 
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Percy ByssHE SHELLEY (1792-1822) 
To Constantia Singing 


My brain is wild, my breath comes quick,— 
The blood is listening in my frame, 

And thronging shadows, fast and thick, 
Fall on my overflowing eyes: 

My heart is quivering like a flame; 

As morning dew, that in the sunbeam dies, 

I am dissolved in these consuming ecstasies. 


ALFRED TENNYSON (1809-1892) 
From Elednore 


I watch thy grace; and in its place 
My heart a charmed slumber keeps, 
While I muse upon thy face; 
And a languid fire creeps 
Thro’ my veins to all my frame, 
Dissolvingly and slowly: soon 
From thy rose-red lips MY name 
Floweth; and then, as in a swoon, 
With dinning sound my ears are rife, 
My tremulous tongue faltereth, 
I lose my colour, I lose my breath, 
I drink the cup of a costly death, 
Brimm’d with delirious draughts of warmest life. 


WILLIAM Ewart GLADSTONE (1809-1898) 


Him rival to the gods I place, 
Him loftier yet, if loftier be, 

Who, Lesbia, sits before thy face, 
Who listens and who looks on thee; 
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Thee smiling soft. Yet this delight 
Doth all my sense consign to death; 
For when thou dawnest on my sight, 
Ah, wretched! flits my labouring breath. 


My tongue is palsied. Subtly hid 

Fire creeps me through from limb to limb: 
My loud ears tingle all unbid: 

Twin clouds of night mine eyes bedim. 


Ease is my plague: ease makes thee void, 
Catullus, with these vacant hours, 

And wanton: ease that hath destroyed 
Great kings, and states with all their powers. 
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Collis o Heliconii 

cultor, Uraniae genus, 

qui rapis teneram ad virum 

virginem, o Hymenaee Hymen, 
o Hymen Hymenaee, 


cinge tempora floribus 
suave olentis amaraci, 
flammeum cape laetus, huc 
huc veni, niveo gerens 
luteum pede soccum, 


excitusque hilari die, 

nuptialia concinens 

voce carmina tinnula, 

pelle humum pedibus, manu 
pineam quate taedam. 


Namque Junia Manlio, 
qualis Idalium colens 
venit ad Phrygium Venus 
iudicem, bona cum bona 
nubet alite virgo, 


floridis velut enitens 
myrtus Asia ramulis, 
quos Hamadryades deae 
ludicrum sibi rosido 
nutriunt umore. 


Quare age huc aditum ferens 
perge linquere Thespiae 
rupis Aonios specus, 
nympha quos super inrigat 
frigerans Aganippe; 
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EDMUND SPENSER (1552?-1599) 
From the Epithalamion 


Bid her awake; for Hymen is awake, 

And long since ready forth his maske to move, 

With his bright Tead that flames with many a flake, 
And many a bachelor to waite on him, 

In theyr fresh garments trim. 


Now is my love all ready forth to come: 

Let all the virgins therefore well awayt: 

And ye fresh boyes, that tend upon her groome, 
Prepare your selves; for he is comming strayt. 
Set all your things in seemely good aray, 

Fit for so joyfull day: 

The joyfulst day that ever sunne did see. 


But, most of all, the Damzels doe delite 

When they their tymbrels smyte, 

And thereunto doe daunce and carrol sweet, 
That all the sences they doe ravish quite; 

The whyles the boyes run up and downe the street, 
Crying aloud with strong confused noyce, 

As if it were one voyce, 

Hymen, i6 Hymen, Hymen, they do shout; 
That even to the heavens theyr shouting shrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill; 
To which the people standing all about, 

As in approvance, doe thereto applaud, 

And loud advaunce her laud; 

And evermore they Hymen, Hymen sing, 
That al the woods them answer, and theyr eccho ring. 
Open the temple gates unto my love, 

Open them wide that she may enter in, 

And all the postes adorne as doth behove, 
And all the pillours deck with girlands trim, 
For to receyve this Saynt with honour dew, 
That commeth in to you. 
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Carmen 61. 


ac domum dominam voca 
coniugis cupidam novi, 
mentem amore revinciens, 
ut tenax hedera huc et huc 
arborem implicat errans. 


Vosque item simul, integrae 

virgines, quibus advenit 

par dies, agite in modum 

dicite, “Ὁ Hymenaee Hymen, 
o Hymen Hymenaee,” 


ut libentius, audiens 

se citarier ad suum 

munus, huc aditum ferat 

dux bonae Veneris, boni 
coniugator amoris. 


Quis deus magis anxiis 

est petendus amantibus? 

Quem colent homines magis 

caelitum? O Hymenaee Hymen, 
o Hymen Hymenaee. 


Te suis tremulus parens 

invocat, tibi virgines 

zonula soluunt sinus, 

te timens cupida novus 
captat aure maritus. 


Tu fero iuveni in manus 

floridam ipse puellulam 

dedis a gremio suae 

matris, o Hymenaee Hymen, 
o Hymen Hymenaee. 
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Now al is done: bring home the bride againe; 
Bring home the triumph of our victory: 
Bring home with you the glory of her gaine 
With joyance bring her and with jollity. 
Never had man more joyfull day then this, 
Whom heaven would heape with blis.. . 


Ah! when will this long weary day have end, 
And lende me leave to come unto my love? 

How slowly do the houres theyr numbers spend? 
How slowly does sad Time his feathers move? 
Hast thee, O fayrest Planet, to thy home, 
Within the Westerne fome: 

Thy tyred steedes long since have need of rest. 
Long though it be, at last I see it gloome, 

And the bright evening-star with golden creast 
Appeare out of the East. 

Fayre childe of beauty! glorious lampe of love! 
That all the host of heaven in rankes doost lead, 
And guydest lovers through the nights sad dread, 
How chearefully thou lookest from above, 

And seemst to laugh atweene thy twinkling light, 
As joying in the sight 

Of these glad many, which for joy doe sing, 

That all the woods them answer, and their echo ring! 


Now ceasse, ye damsels, your delights fore-past; 
Enough it is that all the day was youres: 
Now day is doen, and night is nighing fast, 
Now bring the Bryde into the brydall boures. 
The night is come, now soon her disaray. 
And in her bed her lay; 

Lay her in lillies and in violets, 

And silken courteins over her display, 

And odoured sheetes, and Arras coverlets. 
Behold how goodly my faire love does ly, 

In proud humility! 

Like unto Maia, when as Jove her took 

In Tempe, lying on the flowry gras, 

Twixt sleepe and wake, after she weary was, 
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Carmen 61. 
Nil potest sine te Venus 
fama quod bona comprobet 
commodi capere, at potest 
te volente. Quis huic deo 
compararier ausit? 


Nulla quit sine te domus 

liberos dare nec parens 

stirpe nitier, at potest 

te volente. Quis huic deo 
compararier ausit? 


Quae tuis careat sacris 

non queat dare praesides 

terra finibus, at queat 

te volente. Quis huic deo 
compararier ausit? 


Claustra pandite ianuae: 
virgo adest. Viden ut faces 
splendidas quatiunt comas? 


tardet ingenuus pudor; 
quem tamen magis audiens 
flet quod ire necesse est. 
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With bathing in the Acidalian brooke. 

Now it is night, ye damsels may be gon, 

And leave my love alone, 

And leave likewise your former lay to sing: 

The woods no more shall answere, nor your echo ring. 


And thou, greatsJuno! which with awful might 
The lawes of wedlock still dost patronize; 

And the religion of the faith first plight 

With sacred rites hast taught to solemnize; 
And eeke for comfort often called art 

Of women in their smart; 

Eternally bind thou this lovely band, 

And all thy blessings unto us impart. 

And thou, glad Genius! in whose gentle hand 
The bridale bowre and geniall bed remaine, 
Without blemish or staine; 

And the sweet pleasures of theyr loves delight 
With secret ayde doest succour and supply, 
Till they bring forth the fruitfull progeny; 
Send us the timely fruit of this same night. 
And thou, fayre Hebe! and thou, Hymen free! 
Grant that it may so be. 

Til which we cease your further prayse to sing; 
Ne any woods shall answer, nor your Eccho ring. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616) 
Comedy of Errors, V1, 2, 175ff. 


Adriana Come, I will fasten on this sleeve of thine: 
Thou art an elm, my husband, I a vine, 
Whose weakness married to thy stronger state 
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Makes me with thy strength to communicate... 


Midsummer Night’s Dream, IV, 1, 468. 


Titania Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms; 
to Fairies, begone, and be all ways away! 
Bottom So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist; the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
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Flere desine. Non tibi, Au- 

runculeia, periculum est 

ne qua femina pulchrior 

clarum ab Oceano diem 
viderit venientem. 


Talis in vario solet 
divitis domini hortulo 
stare flos hyacinthinus. 
Sed moraris, abit dies; 
prodeas, nova nupta. 


Prodeas, nova nupta, si 
iam videtur, et audias 
nostra verba. Vide ut faces 
aureas quatiunt comas; 
prodeas, nova nupta. 


Non tuus levis in mala 
deditus vir adultera 
probra turpia persequens 
a tuis teneris volet 
secubare papillis, 


lenta quin velut adsitas 
vitis implicat arbores, 
implicabitur in tuum 
complexum. Sed abit dies; 
prodeas, nova nupta. 
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Henry PEACHAM (1576?-1643?) 


Nuptial Hymn in Honour of the Marriage between Frederick, 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, and the Princess 
Elizabeth, Daughter of James 1, 1613. 


Urania’s son, who dwell’st upon 
The fertile top of Helicon, 
Chaste marriage sovereign, and dost lead 
The virgin to her bridal bed: 
Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


With marjoram begirt thy brow, 

And take the veil of yellow: now 

Ye piny torches with your light, 

To golden day convert the night: 
Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


See how like the Cyprian queen, 

Eliza comes, as when (I ween) 

On Ida hill the prize she had 

Allotted by the Phrygian lad: 
Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus. 


As Asian myrtles fresh and fair, 

Which Hamadryads with their care, 

And duly tending by the floods, 

Have taught to over-look the woods: 
Ilo, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


Behold now Vesper from the sky 
Consenteth by his twinkling eye; 
And Cynthia stays her swans to see 
The state of this solemnity: 

Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


Wedlock, were it not for thee, 

We could not child or parent see, 

Armies, countries to defend, 

Or shepherds, hilly herds to tend: 
Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 
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Carmen 61. 
O cubile quod omnibus 


candido pede lecti, 


quae tuo veniunt ero, 
quanta gaudia, quae vaga 
nocte, quae medio die 
gaudeat. Sed abit dies; 
prodeas, nova nupta. 


Tollite, o pueri, faces: 
flammeum video venire. 
Ite, concinite in modum, 
“Ὁ Hymen Hymenaee io, 
o Hymen Hymenaee.” 


Ne diu taceat procax 

Fescennina iocatio 

nec nuces pueris neget 

desertum domini audiens 
concubinus amorem. 


Da nuces pueris, iners 
concubine: satis diu 
lusisti nucibus. Libet 
iam servire Talasio. 
Concubine, nuces da. 
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But, Hymen, call the nymph away, 
With torches’ light the children stay, 
Whose sparks (see how!) ascend on high 
As if there wanted stars in sky: 

Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


As virgin vine her elm doth wed, 
His oak the ivy over-spread; 
So chaste desires thou join’st in one, 
That disunited were undone: 

Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


But see! her golden foot hath past 
The doubled threshold, and at last 
She doth approach her bridal-bed 
Of none save Tiber envyed: 

Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


Chaste marriage-bed, he sooner tells 

The stars, the ocean sand or shells, 

That thinks to number those delights, 

Wherewith thou short’nest longest nights: 
Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


With richest Tyrian purple spread, 

Where her dear spouse is laid on bed, 

Like young Ascanius, or the lad 

Her love the queen of Cyprus had: 
Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


Young Frederick, of royal line, 
Of Cassimires, who on the Rhine 
To none are second said to be 
For valour, bounty, piety: 

Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


Come bride-maid Venus, and undo 
Th’Herculean knot with fingers two; 
And take the girdle from her waist, 
That virgins must forego at last: 

Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 
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Sordebant tibi vilicae, 
concubine, hodie atque heri; 
nunc tuum cinerarius 
tondet os. Miser a! miser 
concubine, nuces da. 


Diceris male te a tuis 

unguentate glabris marite 

abstinere; sed abstine. 

O Hymen Hymenaee io, 
o Hymen Hymenaee. 


Scimus haec tibi quae licent 
sola cognita; sed marito 
ista non eadem licent. 
O Hymen Hymenaee io, 

o Hymen Hymenaee. 


Nupta, tu quoque, quae tuus 
vir petet, cave ne neges, 
ne petitum aliunde eat. 
O Hymen Hymenaee io, 
o Hymen Hymenaee. 
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Scatter nuts without the door, 

The married is a child no more; 

For whoso’er a wife hath wed 

Hath other business in his head: 
Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


Where pass ye many an happy night, 
Until Lucina brings to light 
An hopeful prince, who may restore, 
In part, the loss we had before: 

Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


That one day we may live to see 

A Frederick Henry on her knee; 

Who mought to Europe give her law, 

And keep encroaching Hell in awe: 
Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


Upon whose brow may envy read 

The reconcile of love and dread; 

And in whose rosy cheek we see 

His mother’s graceful modesty: 
Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


But, Muse of mine, we but molest, 

I doubt, with ruder song their rest: 

The doors are shut, and lights about 

Extinct; then time thy flame were out: 
Io, Hymen, Hymenaeus! 


Rosert Herrick (1591-1674) 
An Epithalamie to Sir Thomas Southwell and his Ladie 
I: 


Now, now’s the time; so oft by truth 
Promis’d sho’d come to crown your youth. 
Then Faire ones, doe not wrong 
Your joyes, by staying long: 

Or let Love’s fire goe out, 
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Carmen 61. 
En tibi domus ut potens 
et beata viri tui, 
quae tibi sine serviat 
(o Hymen Hymenaee io, 
o Hymen Hymenaee) 


usque dum tremulum movens 
cana tempus anilitas 
omnia omnibus adnuit. 
O Hymen Hymenaee io, 
o Hymen Hymenaee. 


Transfer omine cum bono 

limen aureolos pedes 

rasilemque subi forem. 

O Hymen Hymenaee io, 
o Hymen Hymenaee. 


Adspice unus ut accubans 

vir tuus Tyrio in toro 

totus immineat tibi. 

O Hymen Hymenaee io, 
o Hymen Hymenaee. 


Tlli non minus ac tibi 
pectore uritur intimo 
flamma, sed penite magis. 
O Hymen Hymenaee io, 
o Hymen Hymenaee. 
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By lingring thus in doubt: 
But learn, that Time once lost, 
Is ne’r redeem’d by cost. 
Then away; come, H ymen guide 
To the bed, the bashfull Bride. 


ne 


Is it (sweet maid) your fault these holy 
Bridall-Rites goe on so slowly? 
Deare, is it this you dread, 
The losse of Maiden-head? 
Beleeve me; you will most 
Esteeme it when ’tis lost: 
Then it no longer keep, 
Lest Issue lye asleep. 
Then away; come, H ymen guide 
To the bed, the bashfull Bride. 


TLE: 


These Precious-Pearly-Purling teares, 
But spring from ceremonious feares. 
And ’tis but Native shame, 
That hides the loving flame: 
And may a while controule 
The soft and am’rous soule; 
But yet, Loves fire will wast 
Such bashfulnesse at last. 
Then away; come, Hymen guide 
To the bed, the bashfull Bride. 


IV. 
Night now hath watch’d her self half blind; 
Yet not a Maiden-head resign’d! 
’Tis strange, ye will not flie 
To Love’s sweet mysterie. 
Might yon Full-Moon the sweets 
Have, promis’d to your sheets; 
She soon wo’d leave her spheare, 
To be admitted there. 
Then away; come, Hymen guide 
To the bed, the bashfull Bride. 
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Carmen 61. 


Mitte bracchiolum teres, 

praetextate, puellulae. 

Iam cubile adeat viri. 

O Hymen Hymenaee io, 
o Hymen Hymenaee. 


Vos bonae senibus viris 

cognitae bene feminae, 

collocate puellulam. 

O Hymen Hymenaee io, 
o Hymen Hymenaee. 


Iam licet venias, marite. 

Uxor in thalamo tibi est, 

ore floridulo nitens 

alba parthenice velut 
luteumve papaver. 


At, marite, (ita me iuvent 
caelites) nihilo minus 
pulcher es, neque te Venus 
neglegit. Sed abit dies; 
perge, ne remorare. 
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V. 


On, on devoutly, make no stay; 
While Domiduca leads the way: 
And Genius who attends 
The bed for luckie ends: 
With Juno goes the houres, 
And Graces strewing flowers. 
And the boyes with sweet tune sing, 
Hymen, O Hymen bring 
Home the Turtles; Hymen guide 
To the bed, the bashfull Bride. 


VI. 


Behold! how Hymens Taper-light 
Shews you how much is spent of night. 
See, see the Bride-grooms Torch 

Halfe wasted in the porch. 
And now those Tapers five 
That shew the womb shall thrive: 
Their silv’rie flames advance, 
To tell all prosp’rous chance 
Still shall crown the happy life 
Of the good man and the wife. 


Vid: 


Move forward then your Rosie feet, 
And make, what ere they touch, turn sweet. 
May all, like flowrie Meads 
Smell, where your soft foot treads; 
And every thing assume 
To it, the like perfume: 
As Zephirus when he ’spires 
Through Woodbine, and Sweet-bryers. 
Then away; come Hymen, guide 
To the bed, the bashfull Bride. 
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Carmen 61. 
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Non diu remoratus 65; 
iam venis. Bona te Venus 
iuverit, quoniam palam 
quod cupis capis et bonum 
non abscondis amorem. 


Ile pulveris Africi 
siderumque micantium 
subducat numerum prius, 
qui vestri numerare vult 
multa milia ludi. 


Ludite, ut libet, et brevi 
liberos date. Non decet 
tam vetus sine liberis 
nomen esse, sed indidem 
semper ingenerari. 


Torquatus volo parvulus 
matris e gremio suae 
porrigens teneras manus 
dulce rideat ad patrem 
semihiante labello. 
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VIII. 


And now the yellow Vaile, at last, 
Over her fragrant cheek is cast. 
Now seems she to expresse 
A bashfull willingnesse: 
Shewing a heart consenting; 
As with a will repenting. 
Then gently lead her on 
With wise suspicion: 
For that, Matrons say, a measure 
Of that Passion sweetens Pleasure. 


IDS 


You, you that be of her neerest kin, 
Now o’re the threshold force her in. 
But to avert the worst; 
Let her, her fillets first 
Knit to the posts: this point 
Remembring, to anoint 
The sides: for ’tis a charme 
Strong against future harme, 
And the evil deads, the which 
There was hidden by the Witch. 


ας 
O Venus! thou, to whom is known 
The best way how to loose the Zone 
Of Virgins! Tell the Maid, 
She need not be afraid: 
And bid the Youth apply 


Close kisses, if she cry: 
And charge, he not forbears 


Her, though she wooe with teares. 


Tel them, now they must adventer, 


Since that Love and Night bid enter. 
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Sit suo similis patri 
Manlio et facile insciis 
noscitetur ab omnibus 
et pudicitiam suae 
matris indicet ore. 


Talis illius a bona 

matre laus genus approbet, 

qualis unica ab optima 

matre Telemacho manet 
fama Penelopeo. 


Claudite ostia, virgines: 
lusimus satis. At, boni 
coniuges, bene vivite et 
munere assiduo valentem 
exercete iuventam. 
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ΧΙ, 


No Fatal Owle the Bedsted keeps, 
With direful notes to fright your sleeps: 
No Furies, here about, 
To put the Tapers out, 
Watch, or did make the bed: 
’Tis Omen full of dread: 
But all faire signs appeare 
Within the Chamber here. 
Juno here, far off, doth stand, 
Cooling sleep with charming wand. 


>. CHE 


Virgins, weep not; ’twill come, when, 
As she, so you’! be ripe for men. 
Then grieve her not, with saying 
She must no more a Maying: 
Or by Rose-buds devine, 
Who’! be her Valentine. 
Nor name those wanton reaks 
Y’ave had at Barly-breaks. 
But now kisse her, and thus say, 
Take time Lady while ye may. 


XIII 


Now barre the doors, the Bride-groom puts 
The eager Boyes to gather Nuts. 
And now, both Love and Time 
To their full height doe clime: 
O! give them active heat 
And moisture, both compleat: 
Fit Organs for encrease, 
To keep, and to release 
That, which may the honour’d Stem 
Circle with a Diadem. 
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XIV. 


And now, Behold! the Bed or Couch 
That ne’r,knew Brides, or Bride-grooms touch, 
Feels in it selfe a fire; 
And tickled with Desire, 
Pants with a Downie brest, 
As with a heart possest: 
Shrugging as it did move, 
Ev’n with the soule of love. 
And (oh!) had it but a tongue, 
Doves, ’two’d say, yee bill too long. 


GV. 


O enter then! but see ye shun 

A sleep, untill the act be done. 
Let kisses, in their close, 
Breathe as the Damask Rose: 
Or sweet, as is that gumme 
Doth from Panchaia come. 
Teach Nature now to know, 
Lips can make Cherries grow 

Sooner, then she, ever yet, 

In her wisdome co’d beget. 


XVI 


On your minutes, hours, dayes, months, years, 
Drop the fat blessing of the sphears. 
That good, which Heav’n can give 
To make you bravely live; 
Fall, like a spangling dew, 
By day, and night on you. 
May Fortunes Lilly-hand 
Open at vour command; 
With all luckie Birds to side 
With the Bride-groom, and the Bride. 
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XVII 


Let bounteous Fate your spindles full 
Fill, and winde up with whitest wooll. 
Let them not cut the thred 
Of life, untill ye bid. 
May Death yet come at last; 
And not with desp’rate hast: 
But when ye both can say, 
Come, Let us now away. 
Be ye to the Barn then born, 
Two, like two ripe shocks of corn. 


From A Nuptiall Song, or Epithalamie, on Sir Clipseby 
Crew and his Lady 


4. Himen, O Himen! tread the sacred ground; 
Shew thy white feet, and head with Marjoram crown’d: 
Mount up thy flames, and let thy Torch 
Display the Bridegroom in the porch, 
In his desires 
More towring, more disparkling then thy fires: .. . 


PHINEAS FLETCHER (1582—1650) 


From An Hymen at the Marriage of my most deare Cousins 
Mr. W. and M. R. 


Hymen, the tier of hearts already tied; 

Hymen, the end of lovers never ending; 

Hymen, the cause of joyes, joyes never tried, 

Joyes never to be spent, yet ever spending: 

Hymen, that sow’st with men the desert sands; 
Come, bring with thee, come bring thy sacred bands: 


Hymen, come Hymen, th’ hearts are joyn’d, joyn thou the hands. 


See where he goes, how all the troop he cheereth, 
Clad with a saffron coat, in’s hand a light; 
In all his brow not one sad cloud appeareth: 
His coat all pure, his torch all burning bright. 
Now chant we Hymen, shepherds; Hymen sing: 
See where he goes, as fresh as is the Spring. 
Hymen, oh Hymen, Hymen, all the valleys ring. 
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Carmen 62. 
IUVENES 
Vesper adest, iuvenes, consurgite: Vesper Olympo 
exspectata diu vix tandem lumina tollit. 
Surgere iam tempus, iam pinguis linquere mensas: 
jam veniet virgo, iam dicetur hymenaeus. 
Hymen o Hymenaee, Hymen ades 0 Hymenaee. 


VIRGINES 


Cernitis, innuptae, iuvenes? Consurgite contra: 
nimirum Oetaeos ostendit Noctifer ignes. 

Sic certe est. Viden ut perniciter exsiluere? 

Non temere exsiluere; canent quod vincere par est. 
Hymen o Hymenaee, Hymen ades ο Hymenaee. 


IUVENES 


Non facilis nobis, aequales, palma parata est; 
adspicite, innuptae secum ut meditata requirunt. 
Non frustra meditantur: habent memorabile quod sit; 
nec mirum, penitus quae tota mente laborant. 

Nos alio mentes, alio divisimus aures. 

lure igitur vincemur; amat victoria curam. 

Quare nunc animos saltem convertite vestros: 

dicere iam incipient, iam respondere decebit. 

Hymen o Hymenaee, Hymen ades 0 Hymenaee. 


VIRGINES 


Hespere, qui caelo fertur crudelior ignis? 

Qui natam possis complexu avellere matris, 
complexu matris retinentem avellere natam 

et iuveni ardenti castam donare puellam. 

Quid faciunt hostes capta crudelius urbe? 
Hymen o Hymenaee, Hymen ades 0 Hymenaee. 


IUVENES 
Hespere, qui caelo lucet iucundior ignis? 
Qui desponsa tua firmes conubia flamma, 
quae pepigere viri, pepigerunt ante parentes, 
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EDMUND SPENSER (1552?-1599) 


Faerie 


Queene, II, 12, 74f. (From Tasso, G. L. XVI, 14). 


The whiles some one did chaunt this lovely lay: 
Ah! see, whoso fayre thing doest faine to see, 
In springing flowre the image of thy day. 

Ah! see the Virgin Rose, how sweetly shee 
Doth first peepe foorth with bashfull modestee, 
That fairer seemes the lesse ye see her may. 
Lo! see soone after how more bold and free 

Her bared bosome she doth broad display; 

Lo! see soone after how she fades and falls away. 


So passeth, in the passing of a day, 

Of mortall life the leafe, the bud, the flowre; 

Ne more doth florish after first decay, 

That earst was sought to deck both bed and bowre 
Of many a lady, and many a Paramowre. 

Gather therefore the Rose whilest yet is prime, 

For soone comes age that will her pride deflowre; 
Gather the Rose of love whilest yet is time, 

Whilest loving thou mayst loved be with equall crime. 


Tuomas Campion (1567?-1619) 


From A Description of a Maske in honour of the Lord Hayes 


Cantor 
Tenor 
Cantor 
Bass 
Tenor 


Cantor 
Tenor 


and his Bride, 1607 
The song in forme of a Dialogue 


Who is the happier of the two, 
A maide, or wife? 
Which is more to be desired, 
Peace or strife? 
What strife can be where two are one, 
Or what delight to pine alone? 
None such true freendes, none so sweet life, 
As that between the man and wife. 
A maide is free, a wife is tyed. 
No maide but faine would be a Bride. 
Why live so many single then? 
*Tis not I hope for want of men. 
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Carmen 62. 


nec lunxere prius quam se tuus extulit ardor. 
Quid datur a divis felici optatius hora? 
Hymen o Hymenaee, Hymen ades 0 Hymenaee. 


VIRGINES 
Hesperus e nobis, aequales, abstulit unam. 


. . Φ . . . . . . . . 


IUVENES 


. . . . . . . . . . . 


Namque tuo adventu vigilat custodia semper. 
Nocte latent fures, quos idem saepe revertens, 
Hespere, mutato comprendis nomine eosdem. 

At libet innuptis ficto te carpere questu. 

Quid tum, si carpunt tacita quem mente requirunt? 
Hymen o Hymenaee, Hymen ades o Hymenaee. 


VIRGINES 
Ut flos in saeptis secretus nascitur hortis, 
ignotus pecori, nullo contusus aratro, 
quem mulcent aurae, firmat sol, educat imber; 
multi illum pueri, multae optavere puellae; 
idem cum tenui carptus defloruit ungul, 
nulli illum pueri, nullae optavere puellae,— 
sic virgo, dum intacta manet, dum cara suis est. 
Cum castum amisit polluto corpore florem, 
nec pueris iucunda manet nec cara puellis. 
Hymen o Hymenaee, Hymen ades 0 Hymenaee. 


IUVENES 
Ut vidua in nudo vitis quae nascitur arvo 
numquam se extollit, numquam mitem educat uvam, 
sed tenerum prono deflectens pondere corpus 
iam iam contingit summum radice flagellum; 
hanc nulli agricolae, nulli coluere iuvenci; 
at si forte eadem est ulmo coniuncta marito, 
multi illam agricolae, multi coluere iuvenci,— 


Cantor 


Bass 


Cho. 


Flora 


A 
1 


2 


1 


2 
1 


bo 
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The bow and arrow both may fit, 
And yet ’tis hard the marke to hit. 
He levels faire that by his side 
Laies at night his lovely Bride. 
Sing Io; Hymen, Io; Io; Hymen. 


Virginitie is a voluntary powre, 
Free from constraint, even like an untoucht flower 
Meete to be gather’d when ’tis throughly blowne. 


Diologue of foure voices, two Bases and two Trebles 


Of all the starres which is the kindest 
To a loving Bride? 
Hesperus when in the west 
He doth the day from night devide. 
What message can be more respected 
Then that which tells wish’t ioyes shalbe effected? 
Do not Brides watch the evening starre? 
O they can discerne it farre. 
Love Bridegroomes revels? 
1 But for fashion. 
And why? 1 They hinder wisht occasion. 
Longing hearts and new delights, 
Love short dayes and long nights. 


Chorus: Hesperus, since you all starres excell 


In Bridall kindnes, kindly farewell, farewell. 


Bren Jonson (1573?-1637) 


From The Hue and Cry after Cupid, 1608 


Up, youths and virgins, up, and praise 

The god whose nights outshine his days; 
Hymen, whose hallowed rites 

Could never boast of brighter lights; 
Whose bands pass liberty. 
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sic virgo, dum intacta manet, dum inculta senescit. 
Cum par conubium maturo tempore adepta est, 
cara viro magis et minus est invisa parenti. 

Et tu ne pugna cum tali coniuge, virgo. 

Non aequum est pugnare, pater cui tradidit ipse, 
ipse pater cum matre, quibus parere necesse est. 
Virginitas non tota tua est, ex parte parentum est: 
tertia pars patri, pars est data tertia matri, 

tertia sola tua est. Noli pugnare duobus 

qui genero sua iura simul cum dote dederunt. 
Hymen o Hymenaee, Hymen ades o Hymenaee. 
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Two of your troop, that with the morn were free, 
Are now waged to his war. 
And what they are, 
If you’ll perfection see, 
Yourselves must be. 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth, thou wished star! 


What joy or honours can compare 
With holy nuptials, when they are 
Made out of equal parts 
Of years, of states, of hands, of hearts! 
When in the happy choice 
The spouse and spoused have the foremost voice! 
Such, glad of Hymen’s war, 
Live what they are, 
And long perfection see: 
And such ours be. 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth, thou wished star! 


The solemn state of this one night 
Were fit to last an age’s light; 
But there are rites behind 
Have less of state, but more of kind: 
Love’s wealthy crop of kisses, 
And fruitful harvest of his mother’s blisses. 
Sound then to Hymen’s war: 
That what these are, 
Who will perfection see, 
May haste to be. 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth, thou wished star! 


Love’s commonwealth consists of toys; 
His council are those antic boys, © 
Games, Laughter, Sports, Delights, 
That triumph with him on these nights; 
To whom we must give way, 
For now their reign begins, and lasts till day. 
They sweeten Hymen’s war, 
And in that jar, 
Make all that married be 
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Perfection see. 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth, thou wished star! 


Why stays the bridegroom to invade 
Her that would be a matron made? 
Good-night whilst yet we may 
Good-night to you a virgin say: 
Tomorrow rise the same 
Your mother is, and use a nobler name. 
Speed well in Hymen’s war, 
That, what you are, 
By your perfection we 
And all may see. 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth, thou wished star! 


To-night is Venus’ vigil kept 
This night no bridegroom ever slept; 
And if the fair bride do, 
The married say, ’tis his fault too. 
Wake then, and let your lights 
Wake too; for they’ll tell nothing of your nights. 
But that in Hymen’s war 
You perfect are. 
And such perfection we 
Do pray should be. 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth, thou wished star! 


That ere the rosy-fingered morn 
Behold nine moons, there may be born 
A babe, t’uphold the fame 
Of Ratcliffe’s blood and Ramsey’s name: 
That may in his great seed, 
Wear the long honours of his father’s deed. 
Such fruits of Hymen’s war 
Most perfect are; 
And all perfection we 
Wish you should see. 
Shine, Hesperus, shine forth, thou wished star! 
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BEN Jonson (1573?-1637) 
From The Barriers 
Opinion 


Look, how a flower that close in closes grows, 
Hid from rude cattle, bruised with no ploughs, 
Which th’air doth stroke, sun strengthen, showers shoot higher, 
It many youths and many maids desire; 

The same when cropt by cruel hand is withered, 
No youths at all, no maidens have desired: 

So a virgin, while untouched she doth remain, 
Is dear to hers; but when with body’s stain 

Her chaster flower is lost, she leaves to appear 
Or sweet to young men, or to maidens dear. 
That conquest then may crown me in this war, 
Virgins, O virgins, fly from Hymen far. 


Truth 


Virgins, O virgins, to sweet Hymen yield. 

For as a lone vine in a naked field 

Never extols her branches, never bears 

Ripe grapes, but with a headlong heaviness wears 
Her tender body, and her highest sprout 

Is quickly levelled with her fading root; 

By whom no husbandman, no youths will dwell; 
But if by fortune she be married well 

To the elm her husband, many husbandmen 
And many youths inhabit by her then: 

So whilst a virgin doth untouched abide, 

All unmanured, she grows old with her pride; 
But when to equal wedlock, in fit time, _ 

Her fortune and endeavour lets her climb, 

Dear to her love and parents she is held. 
Virgins, O virgins, to sweet Hymen yield. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616) 
Tempest IV, 1, 1ff. 


Prospero If I have too austerely punish’d you, 
Your compensation makes amends; for I 
Have given you here a third of mine own life, 
Or that for which I live... 


GEORGE CHAPMAN (1559?-1634), in his continuation of Marlowe’s 
Hero and Leander. 


From Epithalamium Teratos, 1598 


The evening star I see: 
Rise, youths, the evening star 
Helps Love to summon war; 
Both now embracing be. 


Rise, youths, Love’s rite claims more than banquets, rise! 
Now the bright marigolds that deck the skies, 

Phoebus’ celestial flowers that, contrary 

To his flowers here, ope when he shuts his eye, 

And shut when he doth open, crown your sports: 

Now Love in night, and night in Love exhorts 

Courtship and dances: all your parts employ, 

And suit night’s rich expansure with your joy. 

Love paints his longings in sweet virgins’ eyes: 

Rise, youths, Love’s rite claims more than banquets, rise! 


Rise, virgins! let fair nuptial loves enfold 

Your fruitless breasts: the maidenheads ye hold 

Are not your own alone, but parted are; 

Part in disposing them your parents share, 

And that a third part is; so must ye save 

Your loves a third, and you your thirds must have. 

Love paints his longings in sweet virgins’ eyes: 

Rise, youths, Love’s rite claims more than banquets, risel 
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From A Hymn to Hymen for the Nuptials of Princess 
Elizabeth, daughte of James 1, with Count Palatine 
of the Rhine, 1613 


And as the tender hyacinth, that grows 

Where Phoebus most his golden beams bestows, 
Is propt with care, is watered every hour,— 

The sweet winds adding their increasing power, 
The scattered drops of night’s refreshing dew 
Hasting the full grace of his glorious hue,— 
Which, once disclosing, must be gathered straight, 
Or hue and colour both will lose their height: 

So, of a virgin, high, and richly kept, 

The grace and sweetness full grown must be reaped, 
Or forth her spirits fly in empty air; 

The sooner fading, the more sweet and fair. 
Gentle, O gentle Hymen, be not then 

Cruel that kindest art to maids and men. 


Alphonsus V, 1 ff. 


Let guilty minds tremble at sight of death. 
My heart is of the nature of the palm 
Not to be broken till the highest bud 

Be bent and tied unto the lowest root. 


Tuomas Otway (1652-1685) 
From The Orphan, IV, 2 


You took her up a little tender flower, 

Just sprouted on a bank, which the next frost 

Had nipp’d; and, with a careful loving hand, 
Transplanted her into your own fair garden, 

Where the sun always shines: there long she flourish’d, 
Grew sweet to sense, and lovely to the eye, 

’Till at the last a cruel spoiler came, 

Cropp’d this fair rose, and rifled all its sweetness, 
Then cast it like a loathsome weed away. 
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Joun Gay (1685-1732) 
Beggar’s Opera, Act 1, Air VI 


Virgins are like the fair flower in its lustre, 
Which in the garden enamels the ground; 
Near it the bees in play flutter and cluster, 
And gaudy butterflies frolic around. 
But when once pluck’d ’tis no longer alluring, 
To Covent Garden ’tis sent (as yet sweet), 
There fades, and shrinks, and grows past all enduring, 
Rots, stinks, and dies, and is trod under feet. 


ALFRED TENNYSON (1809-1892) 
From In Memoriam, CXXI 


Sweet Hesper-Phosphor, double name 
For what is one, the first, the last, 
Thou, like my present and my past, 

Thy place is changed; thou art the same. 
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Carmen 63 (lines 1-23) 


Super alta vectus Attis celeri rate maria, 
Phrygium ut nemus citato cupide pede tetigit 
adiitque opaca silvis redimita loca deae, 
stimulatus ibi furenti rabie, vagus animis, 
devolvit ili acuto sibi pondera silice. 

Itaque ut relicta sensit sibi membra sine viro, 
etiam recente terrae sola sanguine maculans, 
niveis citata cepit manibus leve tympanum, 
tympanum, tubam Cybelles, tua, mater, initia, 
quatiensque terga tauri teneris cava digitis, 
canere haec suis adorta est tremebunda comitibus: 
“‘Agite, ite ad alta, Gallae, Cybeles nemora simul, 
simul ite, Dindymenae dominae vaga pecora, 
aliena quae petentes velut exsules loca, 

sectam meam exsecutae duce me, mihi comites, 
rapidum salum tulistis truculentaque pelagi 

et corpus evirastis Veneris nimio odio; 

hilarate erae citatis erroribus animum. 

Mora tarda mente cedat; simul ite, sequimini 
Phrygiam ad domum Cybelles, Phrygia ad nemora deae, 
ubi cymbalum sonat vox, ubi tympana reboant, 
tibicen ubi canit Phryx curvo grave calamo, 

ubi capita Maenades vi iaciunt hederigerae, 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE (1837-1909) 


From Dolores 


Cry aloud; for the old world is broken: 


Cry out; for the Phrygian is priest, 
And rears not the bountiful token 

And spreads not the fatherly feast. 
From the midmost of Ida, from shady 

Recesses that murmur at morn, 
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They have brought and baptized her, Our Lady, 


A goddess new-born. 


And the chaplets of old are above us, 


And the oyster-bed teems out of reach; 


Old poets outsing and outlove us, 


And Catullus makes mouths at our speech. 
Who shall kiss, in thy father’s own city, 
With such lips as he sang with, again? 


Intercede for us all of thy pity, 
Our Lady of Pain. 


Out of Dindymus heavily laden 

Her lions draw bound and unfed 
A mother, a mortal, a maiden, 

A queen over death and the dead. 
She is cold, and her habit is lowly, 

Her temple of branches and sods; 
Most fruitful and virginal, holy, 

A mother of gods. 
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Grorce MEREDITH (1828-1909) 
From Phaéthin 


(Attempted in the galliambic measure) 

At the coming up of Phoebus the all-luminous charioteer, 

Double-visaged stand the mountains in imperial multitudes, 

And with shadows dappled men sing to him, Hail, O Beneficent! 

For they shudder chill, the earth-vales, at his clouding, shudder 
[to black; 

In the light of him there is music thro’ the poplar and river- 
[sedge, 

Renovation, chirp of brooks, hum of the forest—an ocean-song. 


ALFRED TENNYSON (1809-1892) 
From Boddicea in Galliambic metre 


While I roved about the forest, long and bitterly meditating, 

There I heard them in the darkness, at the mystical ceremony, 

Loosely robed in flying raiment, sang the terrible prophetesses, 

“Fear not, isle of blowing woodland, isle of silvery parapets! 

Tho’ the Roman eagle shadow thee, tho’ the gathering enemy 
[narrow thee, 

Thou shalt wax and he shall dwindle, thou shalt be the mighty 
one yet! 

Thine the liberty, thine the glory, thine the deeds to be cele- 
[brated, 

Thine the myriad-rolling ocean, light and shadow iilimitable, 

Thine the lands of lasting summer, many-blossoming Paradises, 

Thine the North and thine the South and thine the battle- 
[thunder of God.” 

So they chanted: how shall Britain light upon auguries happier? 

So they chanted in the darkness, and there cometh a victory 
[now. 
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Carmen 64 (lines 1164 : 304-306) 


Peliaco quondam prognatae vertice pinus 
dicuntur ligquidas Neptuni nasse per undas 
Phasidos ad fluctus et fines Aeetaeos, 

cum lecti iuvenes, Argivae robora pubis, 
auratam optantes Colchis avertere pellem 
ausi sunt vada salsa cita decurrere puppi, 
caerula verrentes abiegnis aequora palmis. 
Diva quibus retinens in summis urbibus arces, 
ipsa levi fecit volitantem flamine currum, 
pinea coniungens inflexae texta carinae. 

Illa rudem cursu prima imbuit Amphitriten. 
Quae simul ac rostro ventosum proscidit aequor 
tortaque remigio spumis incanuit unda, 
emersere feri candenti e gurgite vultus 
aequoreae monstrum Nereides admirantes. 
Illa, si qua alia, viderunt luce marinas 
mortales oculi nudato corpore Nymphas 
nutricum tenus exstantes e gurgite cano. 

Tum Thetidis Peleus incensus fertur amore, 
tum Thetis humanos non despexit hymenaeos, 
tum Thetidi pater ipse iugandum Pelea sensit. 
O nimis optato saeclorum tempore nati 
heroes, salvete, deum genus! O bona matrum 
progenies, salvete iterum!... 

Vos ego saepe meo vos carmine compellabo; 
teque adeo eximie taedis felicibus aucte, 
Thessaliae columen, Peleu, cui Iuppiter ipse, 
ipse suos divum genitor concessit amores. 
Tene Thetis tenuit pulcherrima Nereine? 
Tene suam Tethys concessit ducere neptem 
Oceanusque, mari totum qui amplectitur orbem? 
Quae simul optatae finito tempore luces 
advenere, domum conventu tota frequentat 
Thessalia, oppletur laetanti regia coetu; 

dona ferunt prae se, declarant gaudia vultu. 
Deseritur Cieros, linquunt Phthiotica Tempe 
Crannonisque domos ac moenia Larisaea, 
Pharsaliam coeunt, Pharsalia tecta frequentant. 
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EDMUND SPENSER (1552?-1599) 


Faerie Queene, VII, 7, 12 


Was never so great joyance since the day 

That all the gods whylome assembled were 

On Haemus hill in their divine array, 

To celebrate the solemn bridall cheare 

Twixt Peleus and Dame Thetis pointed there; 
Where Phoebus selfe, that god of Poets hight, 
They say, did sing the spousall hymne full cleere, 
That all the gods were ravisht with delight 

Of his celestiall song, and Musicks wondrous might. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616) 


Miranda 


Tempest III, 1, 83ff. 


I am your wife, if you will marry me; 

If not, I’ll die your maid: to be your fellow 
You may deny me; but I’ll be your servant, 
Whether you will or no. 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT (1584-1616) AND JoHN FLETCHER (1579- 
1625) Maid’s Tragedy, II, 2 


Aspatia 
Antiphila 
Aspatia 


But where’s the lady? 

There, madam! 

Fie! you have missed it here, Antiphila, 

You are much mistaken, wench; 

These colours are not dull and pale enough 

To show a soul so full of misery 

As this sad lady’s was. Do it by me, 

Do it again by me, the lost Aspatia; 

And you shall find all true but the wild island. 
Suppose I stand upon the sea-beach now, 

Mine arms thus, and my hair blown with the wind, 
Wild as that desert; and let all about me 

Tell that I am forsaken. Do my face, 

(If thou hadst ever feeling of a sorrow) 

Thus, thus, Antiphila; strive to make me look 

Like Sorrow’s monument; and the trees about me, 
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Rura colit nemo, mollescunt colla iuvencis, 

non humilis curvis purgatur vinea rastris, 

non glaebam prono convellit vomere taurus, 

non falx attenuat frondatorum arboris umbram, 
squalida desertis rubigo infertur aratris. 

Ipsius at sedes, quacumque opulenta recessit 

regia, fulgenti splendent auro atque argento. 
Candet ebur soliis, collucent pocula mensae, 

tota domus gaudet regali splendida gaza. 

Pulvinar vero divae geniale locatur 

sedibus in mediis, Indo quod dente politum 

tincta tegit roseo conchyli purpura fuco. 

Haec vestis priscis hominum variata figuris 

heroum mira virtutes indicat arte: 

namque fluentisono prospectans litore Diae, 

Thesea cedentem celeri cum classe tuetur 
indomitos in corde gerens Ariadna furores, 

necdum etiam sese quae visit visere credit, 

ut pote fallaci quae tum primum excita somno 
desertam in sola miseram se cernat harena. 
Immemor at iuvenis fugiens pellit vada remis, 
inrita ventosae linquens promissa procellae. 

Quem procul ex alga maestis Minois ocellis, 

saxea ut effigies bacchantis, prospicit, eheu, 
prospicit et magnis curarum fluctuat undis, 

non flavo retinens subtilem vertice mitram, 

non contecta levi velatum pectus amictu, 

non tereti strophio lactentis vincta papillas, 

omnia quae toto delapsa e corpore passim 

ipsius ante pedes fluctus salis adludebant. 

Sed neque tum mitrae neque tum fluitantis amictus 
illa vicem curans toto ex te pectore, Theseu, 

toto animo, tota pendebat perdita mente. 

A! misera, assiduis quam luctibus exsternavit 
spinosas Erycina serens in pectore curas, 

illa tempestate, ferox quo ex tempore Theseus 
egressus curvis 6 litoribus Piraei ‘ 
attigit iniusti regis Gortynia tecta. 
Nam perhibent olim crudeli peste coactam 
Androgeoneae poenas exsolvere caedis 
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Let them be dry and leafless; let the rocks 
Groan with continual surges; and behind me 
Make all a desolation. See, see, wenches, 

A miserable life of this poor picture! 


THOMAS CAMPION (1567?-1619) 


Description of a Maske at the Marriage of the Earle of Somerset, 
Printed 1614. 


Song 


Goe, happy man, like th’ Evening Starre, 
Whose beames to Bride-groomes well-come are: . . . 


The Second Squire 


All blessings which the Fates, Propheticke, sung, 

At Peleus Nuptialls, and what ever tongue 

Can figure more, this night, and aye betide, 

The honour’d Bride-groome and the honour’d Bride. 


ALFRED TENNYSON (1809-1892) 
From Lancelot and Elaine 


but when now the lords and dames 
And people, from the high door streaming, brake 
Disorderly, as homeward each... 


From the same 


And Lancelot answer’d, “‘Had I chosen to wed, 

I had been wedded earlier, sweet Elaine; 

But now there never will be wife of mine.” 

“No, no,” she cried, “I care not to be wife, 

But to be with you still, to see your face, 

To serve you, and to follow you thro’ the world.” 
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electos iuvenes simul et decus innuptarum 
Cecropiam solitam esse dapem dare Minotauro. 
Quis angusta malis cum moenia vexarentur, 

ipse suum Theseus pro caris corpus Athenis 
proicere optavit potius quam talia Cretam 
funera Cecropiae nec funera portarentur. 

Atque ita nave levi nitens ac lenibus auris 
magnanimum ad Minoa venit sedesque superbas. 
Hunc simul ac cupido conspexit lumine virgo 
regia, quam suavis exspirans castus odores 
lectulus in molli complexu matris alebat, 

quales Eurotae progignunt flumina myrtos 
aurave distinctos educit verna colores, 

non prius ex illo flagrantia declinavit 

lumina, quam cuncto concepit corpore flammam 
funditus atque imis exarsit tota medullis. 

Heu misere exagitans immiti corde furores, 
sancte puer, curis hominum qui gaudia misces, 
quaeque regis Golgos quaeque Idalium frondosum, 
qualibus incensam iactastis mente puellam 
fluctibus, in flavo saepe hospite suspirantem! 
Quantos illa tulit languenti corde timores! 
Quanto saepe magis fulgore expalluit auri, 

cum saevum cupiens contra contendere monstrum 
aut mortem appeteret Theseus aut praemia laudis! 
Non ingrata tamen frustra munuscula divis 
promittens tacito succendit vota labello. 

Nam velut in summo quatientem bracchia Tauro 
quercum aut conigeram sudanti cortice pinum, 
indomitus turbo contorquens flamine robur 

eruit (illa procul radicitus exturbata 

prona cadit, late quaeviscumque obvia frangens), 
sic domito saevum prostravit corpore Theseus 
nequiquam vanis iactantem cornua ventis. 

Inde pedem sospes multa cum laude reflexit 
errabunda regens tenui vestigia filo, 

ne labyrintheis e flexibus egredientem 

tecti frustraretur inobservabilis error. 
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James Erroy FLEcKER (1884-1915) 
Epithalamion 


Smile then, children, hand in hand 

Bright and white as the summer snow, 

Or that young King of the Grecian land, 
Who smiled on Thetis, long ago,— 

So long ago when, heart aflame, 

The grave and gentle Peleus came 

To the shore where the halcyon flies 

To wed the maiden of his devotion, 

The dancing lady with sky-blue eyes, 
Thetis, the darling of Paradise, 

The daughter of old Ocean. 

Seas before her rise and break, 

Dolphins tumble in her wake 

Along the sapphire courses: 

With Tritons ablow on their pearly shells 
With a plash of waves and a clash of bells 
From the glimmering house where her Father dwells 
She drives his white-tail horses! 

And the boys of heaven gowned and crowned, 
Have Aphrodite to lead them round, 
Aphrodite with hair unbound 

Her silver breasts adorning. 

Her long, her soft, her streaming hair, 
Falls on a silver breast laid bare 

By the stir and swing of the sealit air 
And the movement of the morning. 
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Sed quid ego a primo digressus carmine plura 
commemoremn, ut linquens genitoris filia vultum, 
ut consanguineae complexum, ut denique matris, 
quae misera in nata deperdita lamentata est, 
omnibus his Thesei dulcem praeoptarit amorem; 
aut ut vecta ratis spumosa ad litora Diae 
venerit, aut ut eam devinctam lumina somno 
liquerit immemori discedens pectore coniunx? 
Saepe illam perhibent ardenti corde furentem 
clarisonas imo fudisse e pectore voces, 

ac tum praeruptos tristem conscendere montes 
unde aciem in pelagi vastos protenderet aestus, 
tum tremuli salis adversas procurrere in undas 
mollia nudatae tollentem tegmina surae 

atque haec extremis maestam dixisse querelis, 
frigidulos udo singultus ore cientem: 

“‘Sicine me patriis avectam, perfide, ab aris, 
perfide, deserto liquisti in litore, Theseu? 

Sicine discedens neglecto numine divum, 
immemor a! devota domum periuria portas? 
Nullane res potuit crudelis flectere mentis 
consilium? Tibi nulla fuit clementia praesto, 
immite ut nostri vellet miserescere pectus? 

At non haec quondam blanda promissa dedisti 
voce mihi; non haec misere sperare iubebas, 

sed conubia laeta, sed optatos hymenaeos, 

quae cuncta aerii discerpunt inrita venti. 

Tum iam nulla viro iuranti femina credat, 

nulla viri speret sermones esse fideles; 

quis dum aliquid cupiens animus praegestit apisci, 
nil metuunt iurare, nihil promittere parcunt; 
sed simul ac cupidae mentis satiata libido est, 
dicta nihil metuere, nihil periuria curant. 

Certe ego te in medio versantem turbine leti 
eripui et potius germanum amittere crevi, 

quam tibi fallaci supremo in tempore deessem. 
Pro quo dilaceranda feris dabor alitibusque 
praeda neque iniecta tumulabor mortua terra. 
Quaenam te genuit sola sub rupe leaena, 
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quod mare conceptum spumantibus exspuit undis, 
quae Syrtis, quae Scylla rapax, quae vasta Charybdis, 
talia qui reddis pro dulci praemia vita? 

Si tibi non cordi fuerant conubia nostra, 

saeva quod horrebas prisci praecepta parentis, 

at tamen in vestras potuisti ducere sedes, 

quae tibi iucundo famularer serva labore, 

candida permulcens liquidis vestigia lymphis 
purpureave tuum consternens veste cubile. 

Sed quid ego ignaris nequiquam conquerar auris, 


large multiplici constructae sunt dape mensae, 
cum interea infirmo quatientes corpora motu 
veridicos Parcae coeperunt edere cantus. 
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Carmen 65 (lines 1-12) 


Etsi me assiduo confectum cura dolore 
sevocat a doctis, Ortale, virginibus, 

nec potis est dulcis Musarum expromere fetus 
mens animi (tantis fluctuat ipsa malis: 

namque mei nuper Lethaeo in gurgite fratris 
pallidulum manans adluit unda pedem, 

Troia Rhoeteo quem subter litore tellus 
ereptum nostris obterit ex oculis. 

Adloquar, audiero numquam tua facta loquentem, 
numquam ego te, vita frater amabilior, 

adspiciam posthac. At certe semper amabo, 
semper maesta tua carmina morte canam, 
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RoBertT Herrick (1591-1674) 
On himselfe 


Aske me, why I do not sing 

To the tension of the string, 

As I did, not long ago, 

When my numbers full did flow? 
Griefe (ay me!) hath struck my Lute, 
And my tongue at one time mute. 


ALFRED TENNYSON (1809-1892) 
Praefatory Poem to my Brother’s Sonnets 
Midnight, June 30, 1879 
Ι 


Midnight—in no midsummer tune 
The breakers lash the shores: 

The cuckoo of a joyless June 

Is calling out of doors: 


And thou hast vanish’d from thine own 
To that which looks like rest, 

True brother, only to be known 

By those who love thee best. 


II 


Midnight—and joyless June gone by, 
And from the deluged park 

The cuckoo of a worse July 

Is calling thro’ the dark: 


But thou art silent underground, 
And o’er thee streams the rain, 
True poet, surely to be found 
When Truth is found again. 
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Il 


And, now to these unsummer’d skies 
The summer bird is still, 

Far off a phantom cuckoo cries 
From out a phantom hill; 


And thro’ this midnight breaks the sun 
Of sixty years away, 

The light of days when life begun, 

The days that seem to-day, 


When all my griefs were shared with thee, 
As all my hopes were thine— 

As all thou wert was one with me, 

May all thou art be mine! 
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Carmen 66 (lines 1-14) 


Omnia qui magni dispexit lumina mund1, 
qui stellarum ortus comperit atque obitus, 

flammeus ut rapidi solis nitor obscuretur, 
ut cedant certis sidera temporibus, 

ut Triviam furtim sub Latmia saxa relegans 
dulcis amor gyro devocet aerio, 

idem me ille Conon caelesti in lumine vidit 
e Bereniceo vertice caesariem 

fulgentem clare, quam multis illa dearum 
levia protendens bracchia pollicita est, 

qua rex tempestate novo auctus hymenaeo 
vastatum finis iverat Assyrios, 

dulcia nocturnae portans vestigia rixae 
quam de virgineis gesserat exuviis. 
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RICHARD CRASHAW (1613?-1649) 
The Teare 
II 


O, ’tis not a teare: 
ΙΒ a star about to dropp 
From thine eye, its spheare; 
The sun will stoope and take it up: 
Proud will his sister be, to weare 
This thine eyes’ iewell in her eare. 


ΝΠ 


Thus carried up on high 
(For to Heaven thou must goe), 
Sweetly shalt thou lye, 
And in soft slumbers bathe thy woe, 
Till the singing orbes awake thee, 
And one of their bright chorus make thee. 


Vill 


There thy selfe shalt bee 
An eye, but not a weeping one; 
Yet I doubt of thee, 
Whether th’ had’st rather there have shone 
An eye of heaven; or still shine here, 
In the heaven of Marie’s eye, a TEARE. 


ALEXANDER Pope (1688-1744) 
From The Rape of the Lock 


What time would spare, from steel receives its date. 
And monuments, like men, submit to fate! 

Steel could the labour of the gods destroy, 

And strike to dust th’ imperial tow’rs of Troy; 

Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 

And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 

What wonder then, fair nymph! thy hairs should feel 
The conqu’ring force of unresisted steel? 
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Carmen 68 (lines 1-26) 


Quod mihi fortuna casuque oppressus acerbo 
conscriptum hoc lacrimis mittis epistolium, 

naufragum ut eiectum spumantibus aequoris undis 
sublevem et a mortis limine restituam, 

quem neque sancta Venus molli requiescere somno 
desertum in lecto caelibe perpetitur 

nec veterum dulci scriptorum carmine Musae 
oblectant, cum mens anxia pervigilat, 

id gratum est mihi, me quoniam tibi dicis amicum 
muneraque et Musarum hinc petis et Veneris. 

Sed tibi ne mea sint ignota incommoda, Manli, 
neu me odisse putes hospitis officium, 

accipe quis merser fortunae fluctibus ipse, 
ne amplius a misero dona beata petas. 

Tempore quo primum vestis mihi tradita pura est, 
iucundum cum aetas florida ver ageret, 

multa satis lusi; non est dea nescia nostri 
quae dulcem curis miscet amaritiem. 

Sed totum hoc studium luctu fraterna mihi mors 
abstulit. O misero frater adempte mihi, 

tu mea tu moriens fregisti commoda, frater, 
tecum una tota est nostra sepulta domus; 

omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra 
quae tuus in vita dulcis alebat amor. 

Cuius ego interitu tota de mente fugavi 
haec studia atque omnis delicias anim. 
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ROBERT HERRICK (1591-1674) 
An Ode to Master Endymion Porter, upon his Brothers death 


Not all thy flushing Sunnes are set, 
Herrick, as yet: 
Nor doth this far-drawn Hemisphere 
Frown, and look sullen ev’ry where. 
Daies may conclude in nights; and Suns may rest, 
As dead, within the West; 
Yet the next Morne, re-guild the fragrant East. 


Alas for me! that I have lost 
E’en all almost: 
Sunk is my sight; set is my Sun; 
And all the loome of life undone: 
The staffe, the Elme, the prop, the shelt’ring wall 
Whereon my Vine did crawle, 
Now, now, blowne downe; needs must the old stock fall. 


Yet, Porter, while thou keep’st alive, 
In death I thrive: 
And like a Phenix re-aspire 
From out my Narde, and Fun’rall fire: 
And as I prune my feather’d youth, so I 
Doe mar’! how I co’d die, 
When I had Thee, my chiefe Preserver, by. 


I’m up, I’m up, and blesse that hand, 
Which makes me stand 
Now as I doe; and but for thee, 
I must confesse, I co’d not be. 
The debt is paid: for he who doth resigne 
Thanks to the gen’rous Vine; 
Invites fresh Grapes to fill his Presse with Wine. 
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Nulli se dicit mulier mea nubere malle 
quam mihi, non si se Iuppiter ipse petat. 

Dicit; sed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti 
in vento et rapida scribere oportet aqua. 
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Sir ΡΗΙΠΠῚΡ SIpNEyY (1554-1586) 


“Unto nobody” my woman saith, “she had rather a wife be 
Than to myself; not though Jove grew a suitor of hers.” 

These be her words, but a woman’s words to a love that is eager, 
In wind or water’s stream do require to be writ. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616) 
King Henry VIII, IV, 2, 451. 


Griffith Noble madam, 
Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water. 


Troilus and Cressida, V, 3, 108ff. 


Troilus Words, words, mere words, no matter from the heart; 
The effect doth operate another way. 
(Tearing the letter.) 
Go, wind, to wind, there turn and change together. 
My love with words and errors still she feeds ; 
But edifies another with her deeds. 


WiLiiAM Byrp, Love’s Immortality (from Psalms, Songs and 
Sonnets, 1611) 


Crowned with flowers I saw fair Amaryllis 
By Thyrsis sit, hard by a fount of crystal; 
And with her hand, more white than snow or lilies, 
On sand she wrote, “‘My faith shall be immortal”’: 
And suddenly a storm of wind and weather 
Blew all her faith and sand away together. 


Joun Donne (1573-1631) 
From Elegie XVI, The Expostulation 


Are vowes so cheape with women, or the matter 
Whereof they are made, that they are writ in water, 
And blowne away with winde? 
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Sir Henry Wotton (1568-1639) 
From A Woman’s Heart 


Why was she born to please? or I to trust 
Words writ in dust, 

Suffering her eyes to govern my despair, 
My pain for air;... 


Ben Jonson (1573-1637) Underwoods 
From An Elegy 


To make the doubt clear, that no woman’s true, 
Was it my fate to prove it full in you? 

Thought I, but one had breathed the purer air, 
And must she needs be false, because she’s fair? 
Is it your beauty’s mark, or of your youth, 

Or your perfection, not to study truth? 

Or think you heaven is deaf, or hath no eyes, 

Or those it hath wink at your perjuries? 

Are vows so cheap with women? or the matter 
Whereof they’re made, that they are writ in water, 
And blown away with wind? or doth their breath 
Both hot and cold at once, threat life and death? 


Str EDWARD SHERBURNE (1618-1702) 


Lately by clear Thames’s side 

Fair Lycoris I espied, 

With the pen of her white hand 
These words printing on the sand: 
“None Lycoris doth approve 

But Mirtillo for her love.” 

Ah, fair nymph!! those words were fit 
In sand only to be writ: 

For the quickly rising streams 

In a little moment’s stay 

From the shore wash’d clean away 
What thy hand had there impress’d, 
And Mirtillo from thy breast. 
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SIR WALTER Scott (1771-1832) 
From TheBetrothed, Ch. XX 


Woman’s faith, and woman’s trust— 
Write the characters in dust; 

Stamp them on the running stream, 
Print them on the moon’s pale beam, 
And each evanescent letter 

Shall be clearer, firmer, better, 

And more permanent, I ween, 

Than the thing those letters mean. 


I have strain’d the spider’s thread 

*Gainst the promise of a maid; 

I have weigh’d a grain of sand 

’Gainst her plight of heart and hand; 

I told my true love of the token, 

How her faith proved light and her word was broken: 
Again her word and truth she plight, 

And I believed them again ere night. 
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Carmen 72. 

Dicebas quondam solum te nosse Catullum, 
Lesbia, nec prae me velle tenere Iovem. 

Dilexi tum te non tantum ut vulgus amicam, 
sed pater ut natos diligit et generos. 

Nunc te cognovi; quare etsi impensius uror, 
multo mi tamen es vilior et levior. 

“Qui potis est?” inquis. Quod amantem iniuria talis 
cogit amare magis sed bene velle minus. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616) 
Sonnet CL 


O, from what power hast thou this powerful might 
With insufficiency my heart to sway? 
To make me give the lie to my true sight, 
And swear that brightness doth not grace the day? 
Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill, 
That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There is such strength and warrantise of skill 
That, in my mind, thy worst all best exceeds? 
Who taught thee how to make me love thee more, 
The more 1 hear and see just cause of hate? 
O, though I love what others do abhor, 
With others thou shouldst not abhor my state: 

If thy unworthiness raised love in me, 

More worthy I to be beloved of thee. 


RICHARD LOVELACE (1618-1658) 


That me alone you lov’d, you once did say, 

Nor should I to the king of gods give way. 

Then I lov’d thee not as a common dear, 

But as a father doth his children chear. 

Now thee I know, more bitterly I smart; 

Yet thou to me more light and cheaper art. 

What pow’r is this? that such a wrong should press 
Me to love more, yet wish thee well much lesse. 

I hate and love; would’st thou the reason know? 

I know not; but I burn, and feel it so. 


Witii1Am WaALtsH (1663-1708) 
To his False Mistress 
Thou saidst that I alone thy heart could move, 
And that for me thou wouldst abandon Jove. 
I lov’d thee then, nor with a love defil’d, 
But as a father loves his only child. 
I know thee now, and though 1 fiercelier burn, 
Thou art become the object of my scorn. 
See what thy falsehood gets; I must confess 
I love thee more, but I esteem thee less. 
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Carmen 73. 


Desine de quoquam quidquam bene velle mereri 
aut aliquem fieri posse putare plum. "Ὁ 
Omnia sunt ingrata, nihil fecisse benigne est; 
immo etiam taedet, taedet obestque magis, 
ut mihi, quem nemo gravius nec acerbius urget 
quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum 
habuit. 
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RoBERT HERRICK (1591-1674) 
A Hymne to Sir Clipseby Crew 


*Twas not Lov’s Dart; 

Or any blow 

Of want, or foe, 

Did wound my heart 
With an eternall smart: 


But only you, 

My sometimes known 

Companion, 

(My dearest Crew,) 
That me unkindly slew. 


May your fault dye, 
And have no name 
In Bookes of fame; 
Or let it lye 
Forgotten now, as I. 


We parted are, 

And now no more, 

As heretofore, 

By jocond Larr, 
Shall be familiar. 


But though we Sever 

My Crew shall see, 

That I will be 

Here faithlesse never; 
But love my Clipseby ever. 
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Carmen 74. 


Gellius audierat patruum obiurgare solere, 
si quis delicias diceret aut faceret. 

Hoc ne ipsi accideret, patrui perdepsuit ipsam 
uxorem et patruum reddidit Harpocratem. 
Quod voluit fecit: nam, quamvis inrumet ipsum 
nunc patruum, verbum non faciet patruus. 
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BEN Jonson (1573?-1637) 
Bartholomew Fair, V, 3 


(Overdo discloses Littlewit’s disguised wife to him) 
lit. O my wife, my wife, my wife! 
Over. Is she your wife? redde te Harpocratem. 
Sejanus, V,7 


Cotta Let me conjure you not to utter it; 
For it is trusted to me with that bond. 
Latiaris I am Harpocrates. 
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Carmen 76. 


Si qua recordanti benefacta priora voluptas 
est homini, cum se cogitat esse pium, 

nec sanctam violasse fidem nec foedere in ullo 
divum ad fallendos numine abusum homines, 

multa parata manent in longa aetate, Catulle, 
ex hoc ingrato gaudia amore tibi. 

Nam quaecumque homines bene cuiquam aut dicere possunt 
aut facere, haec a te dictaque factaque sunt; 

omnia quae ingratae perierunt credita menti. 
Quare cur tu te iam amplius excrucies? 

Quin tu animo offirmas atque istinc teque reducis 
et dis invitis desinis esse miser? 

Difficile est longum subito deponere amorem; 
difficile est, verum hoc qua libet efficias. 

Una salus haec est, hoc est tibi pervincendum; 
hoc facias, sive id non pote sive pote. 

O di, si vestrum est misereri aut si quibus umquam 
extremam iam ipsa in morte tulistis opem, 

me miserum adspicite et, si vitam puriter egi, 
eripite hanc pestem perniciemque mihi! 

Heu mihi subrepens imos ut torpor in artus 
expulit ex omni pectore laetitias. 

Non iam illud quaero, contra ut me diligat illa, 
aut, quod non potis est, esse pudica velit: 

ipse valere opto et taetrum hunc deponere morbum. 
O di, reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea! 
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From Pilkington’s Madrigals, 1613 


Why do I fret and grieve 
Since she denies and will no comfort give? 
O fatal foul decree: 
She stops her ears and smiles at my complaint; 
Whilst wounded with disdain 
I seek all means I can to set me free: 
And yet it will not be— 
O bitter pain! 


Tuomas Carew (c. 1598-1639) 
From Prayer to the Wind 


Thou can’st kindle hidden flame, 
And againe destroy the same: 
Then, for pittie, either stir 

Up the fire of love in her, 

That alike both flames may shine, 
Or else quite extinguish mine. 


WILLIAM WALSH (1663-1708) 


Is there a pious pleasure that proceeds 

From contemplation of our virtuous deeds? 
That all mean sordid action we despise, 

And scorn to gain a throne by cheats and lies? 
Thyrsis, thou hast sure blessings laid in store 
From thy just dealing in this curst amour. 
What honour can in words or deeds be shown 
Which to the fair thou hast not said and done? 
On her false heart they all are thrown away: 
She only swears more easily to betray. 

Ye powers that know the many vows she broke, 
Free my just soul from this unequal yoke. 

My love boils up, and like a raging flood 

Runs through my veins and taints my vital blood. 
I do not vainly beg she may grow chaste, 

Or with an equal passion burn at last— 

The one she cannot practise, though she would, 
And I contemn the other, though she should—: 
Nor ask I vengeance on the perjured jilt; 

’Tis punishment enough to have her guilt. 

I beg but balsam for my bleeding breast, 

Cure for my wounds and from my labours rest. 
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FANNY GREVILLE (18th Century) 
From Prayer for Indifference 


Sweet airy Being, wanton Spright! 
Who liv’st in woods unseen; 
And oft, by Cynthia’s silver light, 
Tripp’st gaily o’er the green: 


If e’er thy pitying heart was moved, 
As ancient stories tell, 

And for th’ Athenian Maid who loved, 
Thou sought’st a wondrous spell; 


O, deign once more t’exert thy power! 
Haply, some herb, or tree, 

Sovereign as juice from western flower, 
Conceals a balm for me. 


Τ ask no kind return in Love; 
No tempting charm to please; 

Far from the heart such gifts remove, 
That sighs for peace and ease. 


O, haste to shed the sovereign balm, 
My shattered nerves new-string; 

And for my guest, serenely calm, 
The nymph Indifference bring. 
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Quinti, si tibi vis oculos debere Catullum 
aut aliud si quid carius est oculis, 
eripere ei noli multo quod carius illi 
est oculis seu quid carius est oculis. 
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ROBERT HERRICK (1591-1674) 


From To Anthea, who may command him any thing 
Thou are my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me: 
And hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee. 


RICHARD LOVELACE (1618-1658) 


Quintius, if you’l endear Catullus eyes, 

Or what he dearer then his eyes doth prize, 
Ravish not what is dearer then his eyes, 
Or what he dearer then his eyes doth prize. 
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Carmen 84. 
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Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 
dicere, et insidias Arrius hinsidias, 
et tum mirifice sperabat se esse locutum 
cum quantum poterat dixerat hinsidias. 
Credo, sic mater, sic liber avunculus elus, 
sic maternus avus dixerat atque avia. 
Hoc misso in Syriam requierant omnibus aures: 
audibant eadem haec leniter et leviter, 
nec sibi postilla metuebant talia verba, 
cum subito adfertur nuntius horribilis 
Tonios fluctus, postquam illuc Arrius isset, 
iam non Ionios esse, sed Hionios. 
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HUMMEL AND Bropriss, Lays from Latin Lyres, 1876 


Whenever ’Arry tried to sound 
An H, his care was unavailing; 
He always spoke of ’orse and ’ound, 
And all his kinsfolk had that failing. 


Peace to our ears. He went from home; 
But tidings came that grieved us bitterly— 
That ’Arry, while he stayed at Rome, 
Enjoyed his ’oliday in Hitaly. 
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Carmen 85. 


Odi et amo. Quare id faciam fortasse requiris. 
Nescio, sed fieri sentio et excrucior. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616) 
Cymbeline III, 5, 69ff. 


Cloten I love and hate her: for she’s fair and royal, 
And that she hath all courtly parts more exquisite 
Than lady, ladies, woman; from every one 
The best she hath, and she, of all compounded, 
Outsells them all; I love her therefore: but 
Disdaining me and throwing favours on 
The low Posthumus slanders so her judgement 
That what’s else rare is choked; and in that point 
I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, 
To be revenged upon her. 


Tuomas Carew (c. 1598-1639) 
From To his Mistresse retiring in A ffection 


But if my constant love shall faile to move thee, 
Then know my reason hates thee, though I love thee. 
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Carmen 86. 


Quintia formosa est multis, mihi candida, longa, 
recta est. Haec ego sic singula confiteor, 

totum illud “formosa” nego: nam nulla venustas, 
nulla in tam magno est corpore mica salis. 

Lesbia formosa est, quae cum pulcherrima tota est, 
tum omnibus una omnis subripuit Veneres. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616) 
Tempest III, 1, 39ff. 


Ferdinand Full many a lady 
I have eyed with best regard, and many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear: for several virtues 
Have I liked several women; never any 
With so full soul, but some defect in her 
Did quarrel with the noblest grace she owed 
And put it to the foil: but you, O you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every creature’s best! 


Love’s Labour’s Lost. ΤΙ, 1, 9ff. 


Boyet Be now as prodigal of all dear grace, 
As Nature was in making graces dear, 
When she did starve the general world beside 
And prodigally gave them all to you. 
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Carmen 8&7. 


Nulla potest mulier tantum se dicere amatam 
vere quantum a me Lesbia amata mea es: 

nulla fides ullo fuit umquam in foedere tanta 
quanta in amore tuo ex parte reperta mea est. 
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Joun Donne (1573-1631) 
Love’s Infiniteness 


If yet I have not all thy love, 

Deare, I shall never have it all. 

I cannot breathe one other sigh, to move, 

Nor can intreat one other teare to fall, 

And all my treasure, which should purchase thee, 
Sighs, teares, and oathes, and letters I have spent. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOoR (1775-1864) 
Love’s Madness 


None could ever say that she, 
Lesbia! was so loved by me; 
Never, all the world around, 
Faith so true as mine was found. 
If no longer it endures, 

(Would it did!) the fault is yours. 
I can never think again 

Well of you: I try in vain. 

But, be false, do what you will, 
Lesbia! I must love you still. 
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Carmen 92. 


Lesbia mi dicit semper male nec tacet umquam 
de me; Lesbia me dispeream nisi amat. 

Quo signo? Quia sunt totidem mea; deprecor illam 
assidue, verum dispeream nisi amo. 
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THomas Brown (1663-1704) 


Each Moment of the long-liv’d Day 

Lesbia for me does backwards pray, 
And rails at me sincerely; 

Yet I dare pawn my Life, my Eyes, 

My Soul, and all that Mortals prize, 
That Lesbia loves me dearly. 


Why shou’d you thus conclude, you’ll say, 
Faith ’tis my own beloved way, 
And thus I hourly prove her; 
Yet let me all those Curses share 
That Heav’n can give, or Man can bear, 
If I don’t strangely love her. 


Joun SHEFFIELD, EARL OF MUuLGRAVE, (1648-1721) 
Song 


Come let us now resolve at last 
To live and love in quiet; 

We'll tie the knot so very fast 
That Time shall ne’er untie it. 


The truest joys they seldom prove 
Who free from quarrels live; 

Tis the most tender part of love 
Each other to forgive. 


When least I seem concerned, I took 
No pleasure, nor no TES; 

And when I feign’d an angry look, 
Alas! I loved you best. 


Own but the same to me, you’ll find 
How blest will be your fate: 

O, to be happy, to be kind, 
Sure never is too late. 
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JONATHAN Swirt (1667-1745) 


Lesbia for ever on me rails 

To talk of me she never fails. 

Now, hang me, but for all her art, 

I find that I have gained her heart. 
My proof is this: I plainly see 

The case is just the same with me; 

I curse her every hour sincerely, 
Yet, hang me, but I love her dearly. 


RoBert [του (1733-1764) 


Chloe, that dear bewitching prude, 
Still calls me saucy, pert, and rude, 
And sometimes almost strikes me; 
And yet I swear, I can’t tell how, 
Spite of the knitting of her brow, 
I’m very sure she likes me. 


Ask you me why I fancy thus? 

Why, I have call’d her jilt and puss, 
And thought myself above her; 

And yet I feel it to my cost, 

That when I rail against her most, 
I’m very sure I love her. 
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Carmen 93. 


Nil nimium studeo, Caesar, tibi velle placere 
nec scire utrum sis albus an ater homo. 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, A Century of Roundels, 1883 
To Catullus 


My brother, my Valerius, dearest head 
Of all whose crowning bay-leaves crown’ their mother 
Rome, in the notes first heard of thine Ifread 

My brother. 


No dust that death or time can strew may smother 
Love and the sense of kinship inly bred 
From loves and hates at one with one another. 


To thee was Caesar’s self nor dear nor dread, 
Song and the sea were sweeter each than other: 
How should I living fear to call thee dead, 

My brother? 


192 


Carmen 95. 


CATULLUS IN ENGLISH POETRY 


ZMYRNA mei Cinnae nonam post denique messem 
quam coepta est nonamque edita post hiemem, 
milia cum interea quingenta Hortensius uno 


ZMYRNA cavas Satrachi penitus mittetur ad undas, 
ZMYRNAM cana diu saecula pervoluent. 

At Volusi ANNALES Paduam morientur ad ipsam 
et laxas scombris saepe dabunt tunicas. 

Parva mei mihi sint cordi monimenta sodalis 
at populus tumido gaudeat Antimacho. 
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Rospert Herrick (1591-1674) 
To his Booke 


Make haste away, and let one be 

A friendly Patron unto thee: 

Lest rapt from hence, I see thee lye 
Torn for the use of Pasterie: 

Or see thy injur’d Leaves serve well, 
To make loose Gownes for Mackarell: 
Or see the Grocers in a trice, 

Make hoods of thee to serve out Spice. 
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Carmen 96. 


Si quidquam mutis gratum acceptumve sepulcris 
accidere a nostro, Calve, dolore potest, 

quo desiderio veteres renovamus amores 
atque olim missas flemus amicitias, 

certe non tanto mors immatura dolori est 
Quintiliae, quantum gaudet amore tuo. 
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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616) 
Sonnet XXX 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then can 1 drown an eye, unused to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long since cancell’d woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored and sorrows end. 


ARTHUR Symons, Knave of Hearts, (1894-1908) 


If living sorrows any boon 

Unto the silent grave can give, 
When sad remembrances revive 
Old loves and friendships fugitive, 
She sorrows less she died so soon 
Than joys your love is still alive. 
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Carmen 101. 


Multas per gentes et multa per aequora vectus 
advenio has miseras, frater, ad inferias, 
ut te postremo donarem munere mortis 
et mutam nequiquam adloquerer cinerem, 
quandoquidem fortuna mihi tete abstulit ipsum, 
heu miser indigne frater adempte mihi; 
nunc tamen interea haec prisco quae more parentum 
tradita sunt tristi munere ad inferias 
accipe fraterno multum manantia fletu, 
atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale. 
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ROBERT HERRICK (1591-1674) 
To the reverend shade of his religious Father 


That for seven Lusters I did never come 

To doe the Rites to thy Religious Tombe; 
That neither haire was cut, or true teares shed 
By me, o’r thee, (as 7ustments to the dead) 
Forgive, forgive me; since I did not know 
Whether thy bones had here their Rest, or no. 
But now ’tis known, Behold; behold, I bring 
Unto thy Ghost th’ Effused Offering: 

And look, what Smallage, Night-shade, Cypresse, Yew, 
Unto the shades have been, or now are due, 
Here I devote; And something more then so; 

I come to pay a Debt of Birth I owe. 

Thou gav’st me life (but Mortall); For that one 
Favour, Ile make full satisfaction; 

For my life mortall, Rise from out thy Herse, 
And take a life immortall from my Verse. 


ALEXANDER Pope (1688-1744) 


From On the Monument of the children of Lord Digby, 
erected in Sherborne, 1727 


Yet take these tears, Mortality’s relief, 
And till we share your joys, forgive our grief: 
These little rites, a stone, a verse receive; 
’Tis all a father, all a friend can give! 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY (1872-1898) 
(Savoy, Nov. 1896) 


By ways remote and distant waters sped, 

Brother, to thy sad grave-side am I come, 

That I may give the last gifts to the dead, 

And vainly parley with thine ashes dumb: 

Since she who now bestows and now denies 

Hath ta’en thee, hapless brother, from mine eyes. 
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But lo! these gifts, the heirlooms of past years, 
Are made sad things to grace thy coffin shell; 
Take them, all drenched with a brother’s tears, 
And, brother, for all time, hail and farewell! 


ALFRED TENNYSON (1809-1892) 
From In Memoriam, LVII. 


[hear it now, and o’er and o’er, 
Eternal greetings to the dead; 
And ‘“‘Ave, Ave, Ave,” said, 

“Adieu, adieu,”’ for evermore. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE (1837-1909) 
From Ave atque Vale; In memory of Charles Baudelaire 


For thee, O now a silent soul, my brother, 
Take at my hands this garland, and farewell. 
Thin is the leaf, and chill the wintry smell, 
And chill the solemn earth, a fatal mother, 
With sadder than the Niobean womb, 
And in the hollow of her breasts a tomb. 
Content thee, howsoe’er, whose days are done; 
There lies not any troublous thing before, 
Nor sight nor sound to war against thee more, 
For whom all winds are quiet as the sun, 
All waters as the shore. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE (1772-1834) 
Catullian Hendecasyllables 


Hear, my beloved, an old Milesian story !— 
High, and embosom’d in congregated laurels, 
Glimmer’d a temple upon a breezy headland; 

In the dim distance amid the skyey billows 

Rose a fair island; the god of flocks had placed it. 
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From the far shores of the bleak resounding island 
Oft by the moonlight a little boat came floating, 
Came to the sea-cave beneath the breezy headland, 
Where amid myrtles a pathway stole in mazes 

Up to the groves of the high embosom’d temple. 
There in a thicket of dedicated roses, 

Oft did a priestess, as lovely as a vision, 

Pouring her soul to the son of Cytherea, 

Pray him to hover around the slight canoe-boat, 
And with invisible pilotage to guide it 

Over the dusk wave, until the nightly sailor 
Shivering with ecstasy sank upon her bosom. 
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INTRODUCTION 


By the diligent and careful investigation of the last fifty 
years much has been done to reveal the true character of early 
Roman religion; for, during the past half-century, it has been 
the problem of scholars to remove the deposits of Greek, 
Etruscan, Egyptian, and Asiatic ideas which have encrusted 
and buried the earliest religious beliefs of the Romans. In 
consequence, there has emerged from what appeared to be in 
large part a collection of myths a religion which is mainly 
concerned with abstractions and rituals. 

In the process no one of the deities seems to have undergone 
a greater change than has Juno. Of course, many a poetic 
picture of her has been spoiled. Consider, for instance, that 
vivid scene described by Horace, in which Juno before a council 
of the gods waives her animosity toward Romulus and permits 
his apotheosis. Some of her words on that occasion are: 


Protinus et gravis 
tras et invisum ne potem, 
Troica quem peperit sacerdos, 


Marti redonabo; illum ego lucidas 
inire sedes, ducere nectaris 
sucos et adscribi quietis 
ordinibus patiar deorum.' 


It has long been recognized that the hostility of Juno to the 
Romans as Vergil and other poets depict it? was determined 
by the Homeric tradition, which made her an enemy of the 
Trojans, and by the memory of the wars against Carthage, 
where the divinity identified with Juno Caelestis was a very 
important deity. In the light of the goddess’s original nature, 
protinus et gravis | iras et invisum must be omitted. The Juno 
of the early Romans was a/ma rather than aspera. 
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During the last generation some of the most authoritative 
scholars’ in the field of Roman religion have maintained that 
marriage of the gods was a notion foreign to the primitive 
Roman mind and was later introduced into Italy by other 
peoples. Though this view is denied by a few eminent men,* 
who still contend that Juno was originally regarded as the wife 
of Jupiter, yet it remains prevalent. Aust® expresses the general 
opinion of modern students of ancient religion when he says 
that the Italian gods had no children, no parental relation. 
The idea that Mars was the son of Juno is foreign to Roman cult 
and an imitation of the Greek, according to Wissowa.® 

“The practical Roman mind applied the myth chiefly to the 
history of its state, and in such a way that its true mythic 
character was lost, or nearly so,’’ are the words of Warde 
Fowler’; and Aust® describes the divine beings as follows: 
“Die Gétter lisen sich nicht los aus der Vorstellung zu einem 
selbstindigen Dasein, sie bleiben farblos kalte Begriffe, numina, 
um in der Sprache der Romer zu reden, ἃ. ἢ. gittliche Méchte, 
deren Wesen sich nur in der Ausiibung bestimmter Kriafte offen- 
bart.”” For such “colorless, cold conceptions” it is absurd to 
think of lucidas sedes and nectaris sucos. Accordingly, Juno 
and Mars, stripped of all personality, become merely vaguely 
defined powers influencing the life of men in certain respects, 
and therefore are to be placated and implored in certain rituals. 
Warde Fowler® says that we have a daemonistic rather than a 


3 Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverwalt. III (1885) pp. 5 ff.; Aust, Relig. der 
Romer (1899) pp. 19-20; Domaszewski, Abhandl. zur rém. Relig. (1909) pp. 
104-5; Wissowa, Relig. und Kult. (1912) pp. 147 and 191; Warde Fowler, Relig. 
Ideas of Deity (1914) p. 44 and Hastings’s Enc. of Relig. and Ethics, X (1918) 
pp. 821-3. 

4 Among these men Dr. Frazer is very important. He depends chiefly on 
Varro, who not only spoke particularly of Juno as wife of Jupiter, but also 
affirmed generally, in the most unambiguous language, that the old Roman gods 
were married. See Golden Bough, II, pp. 190 ff. and VI,° pp. 230-1; A. B. Cook, 
Folk-Lore, XVI (1905) pp. 277 ff.; Kretschmer, Einleit. in die Geschichte der 
gr. Sprache (1896) p. 91. 

δ Relig. der Romer, p. 19. 

We Dasross 

7 Rom. Fest. p. 37, note 3. 

8 Op. cit. p. 20; cf. Domaszewski, op. cit. pp. 104-10. 

® Hastings’s Enc. of Relig. and Ethics, X, p. 823. 
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polytheistic type of religion; Toutain’ claims that it is polythe- 
istic to a degree equal, if not superior, to Greek religion itself, 
though the divine beings were not anthropomorphic. If we 
examine closely the entire passage of each author, however, 
we see that there is a difference in terms rather than in funda- 
mental idea. Cyril Bailey'! expressed the character more 
precisely, perhaps, when he spoke of the ‘‘multinuminism”’ of 
Roman religion. 

The particular respects in which these two deities, Juno and 
Mars, originally concerned the life of men have been likewise 
matters of great dispute, and during the last twenty years 
opinions about the origin of Juno-worship have been revolution- 
ized. 

Preller expressed the general view of scholars of the nine- 
teenth century” when he said that Juno was Jovino, a feminine 
power of the heavens and heavenly light, closely connected 
with the new moon. It is in a second stage of worship that she 
becomes the birth-goddess and deity of women. His line of 
reasoning was that as we have light from darkness and birth 
is bringing to light, so this later worship arose through allegory; 
or that the division into months was based on the moon’s 
course, and there was a generally prevalent belief in an inner 
connection between phases of the moon and the physiological 
life of women. At the turn of the century Aust,!* Hild, and 
Wissowa, publishing within four years important studies in 
Roman religion, all expressed practically this view. But 
Wissowa, in his first edition of Religion und Kultus der Rémer, 
was the last to state so positively this opinion about the origin 
of Juno-worship, for in 1904 Wilhelm Schulze’ brought forward 
the claim that Juno was not related to the stem Diovi-. 


10 Etudes de Myth. et d’Histoire des Relig. antiques, p. 104. 

Enc. Brit. s.v. Roman Religion, p. 577. 

12 Hartung, Relig. der Romer (1836) II, p. 62; Preller, R6m. Myth. (1881) 
I,3 p. 271; Roscher, Juno und Hera (1875) p. 43 and Roscher’s Lex. (1890-4) IT, 
578-9; Diimmler, Berl. Phil. Woch. 1891, no. 29 and 30-- ΚΙ]. Schr. II, p. 255. 

13 Op. cit. (1899) p. 125. 

14 Daremberg et Saglio (1900) III, 628 ff. 

1 Relig. und Kult. (1902) pp. 113-4. 

16 Zur Gesch. lat. Eigennamen, pp. 470-1. 
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Walter Otto!” in the next year set forth in more than sixty 
pages of learned argument his contention that Juno originally 
was not connected with Jupiter, that their names were not 
derived from the same root, and that she was a goddess of the 
under-world. He believes that Juno is a feminine form of 
iuvenis (similar to iunix).18 Every man and every woman has 
a god-like nature, he says, but the woman calls hers Juno 
rather than Genius.'? This derivation was by no means new to 
the world, for Varro, Cicero, and Plutarch?’ had given iuvando 
or iuvenescendo as a possible source for her name. But Plutarch 
connected the derivation from iuvenescendo with the nature 
of the moon, which grows new or young; and so Juno had 
continued in the thoughts of men primarily as a goddess of 
the moon and of light. 

Otto’s knowledge of Roman cults is extensive and his in- 
genuity is great, so that he has woven together a most persuasive 
argument. Certainly he influenced Wissowa, who in the second 
edition of Religion und Kultus der Rimer (1912) exactly reversed 
the opinion he expressed ten years before. Though in 1902 he 
had said?! that the close and inseparable connection of Juno 
with Jupiter, which is attested in countless details by the ritual, 
is of fundamental significance, yet he later declared’ that the 
roots of the Juno-cult lie in the same circles of thought from 
which the worship of Genius arose; the fact was long un- 
recognized, however, as one held formerly to the close relations 
in which Juno later stood to the sky-god and seized upon the 
pair Jupiter-Juno as the old Italian parallel to Zeus and Dione. 
Walde,”’ as a student of etymology, and Thulin,™ as a student 
of religion, have accepted this theory; though in 1906 Thulin®® 


17 Philol. N. F. XVIII (1905) pp. 161-223. In the same year A. B. Cook, 
Folk-Lore, XVI, pp. 277 ff., was holding to the opinion that Janus, Jupiter, and 
Juno are closely related. 

Is Opucitap. 222: 

19 Op. cit. p. 179. In note 17 the reference to Ihm’s article should be 
Roscher’s article. 

20 Varro, L.L. V, 67 and 69; Cicero, N.D. II, 66; Plut. Qu. Rom. 77. 

Ist ed. p. 114. 

22 2nd ed. p. 181. 

33 Etym. Worterbuch,? s.v. Juno. 

*4 Pauly-Wissowa, X, 1114 ff. 

% Die Gétter des Mart. Cap. p. 25, note 1. Here he discusses a derivation 
from ius suggested by C. I. L. XI, 3370, and also a transfer from the Etruscan 
Uni, but finds both impossible. 
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declared that the etymology of Juno was entirely uncertain, 
since the connection with Jovis could scarcely be defended and 
the meaning was opposed to a combination with cuvenis. 
Within the last three or four years Bickel*® and Pfister?’ have 
expressed the belief that Juno was early related to Genius, 
though Pfister makes the interesting general assertion that he 
becomes ever more convinced that the oldest Roman religion, 
especially the part of it which concerns cults, is very much 
more similar to the Greek than would appear from the work 
of Wissowa.”8 

The great English student of Roman religion, William Warde 
Fowler, for many years was inclined towards the opinion of 
Wissowa that the name signifies nothing else than mannbares 
Weib, junge Frau, and that Juno from very ancient times stands 
in close connection with Genius. Even in The Roman Festivals, 
published ten years before Otto’s study, he seemed to be 
tending towards that theory; and The Religious Experience of 
the Roman People and others of his later writings commend the 
work of Wissowa in this regard. For instance, in his review of 
The Year's Work in Classical Studies for 1917*® he says that the 
second edition of Wissowa gives the sanest treatment of Juno. 
But in his article which appeared the following year in Hastings’s 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics*® he writes that Juno “does 
not seem at all times to have been closely associated with 
Jupiter, certainly not as his wife, until Greek anthropomorphic 
conceptions gained ground at Rome. That she, too, represented 
the light seems probable from the name (Juno=Jovino, also 
from root div-);3! but at some time she became specially asso- 
ciated with the moon.” He adds that Juno was at all times 
peculiarly the mumen of the female sex. 

Unfortunately, Warde Fowler advanced no reasons for his 
return to the etymology of the nineteenth century; but aid in 


% Der altrém. Gottesbegriff (1921) p. 26. 

37 Pauly-Wissowa (1922) XI, 2126. 

38 Op. cit. 2107. 

29 Ῥὴ 106, note. Published in 1918. 

30 S.v. Roman Religion, p. 825. 

31 This is at variance with his statement in Roman Ideas of Deity, p. 44, 
note 1: “Νο doubt the cult of Juno on the Kalends of each month suggests a 
deity in some way connected with the moon and light; but I agree with Wissowa 
that this character is derived from her relation to women.” 
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this matter of derivation comes from England in an able article 
by J. Whatmough. In The Classical Quarterly for 1922° he 
answers objections of Otto and others to an etymological 
connection for Jupiter and Juno. He has promised at some later 
time to give further evidence of the relationship by a consider- 
ation of the cults of Jupiter and Janus, and fulfillment of his 
promise has been eagerly awaited by the present writer, as 
she had started on the quest for such evidence some months 
before that publication appeared. 

It is the purpose of this study to make at least a preliminary 
survey of the field, with a view to a possible return to the former 
idea that the origin of Juno-worship is related to Jupiter and 
that she was first a goddess of light. The connections with 
Genius, though numerous, are of later development and arise 
after she was regarded as a deity of birth and women. 

This treatise will first review the questions raised by the 
etymologists, who have by their study of the name denied that 
Juno was related to Jupiter; it will then consider the relation 
of her cult to that of several other deities and examine the 
special epithets of the goddess, with the hope that thereby her 
original character may be made clearer. Much of the evidence 
is of course late, but the very obscurity of the connection with 
the other gods and the vagueness about meanings of cult-titles 
will in some cases indicate a use so early that the original 
significance was lost. 

In the Homeric question the innovations of the higher critics, 
led by Wolf, for a time seemed to sweep everything before them, 
nevertheless the Unitarians today are apparently turning the 
tide of battle in their favor; so the new theories about Juno 
have not won a decisive victory. While Otto and others have 
had great influence in a revolution of ideas, still there is much to 
be said for the old contention that Juno, if not originally the 
wife of the sky-god, yet was a kindred power, associated with 
him as ἃ numen of light and of the moon. 


ὃς Pp, 181-9. 


Ety mology 


In Roman times the belief was current that Zuno was 
derived from iuvando! or from iuvenescendo.” Varro, who gives 
the former word as the source, calls the goddess Jovis Iuno 
coniunx and explains the derivation quod una cum Tove iuvat. 
But Plutarch says she is called Juno from the nature of the moon, 
since the name is derived a iuvenescendo and signifies that which 
grows hew or young. 

Scholars of the nineteenth century, led by Buttmann,’ com- 
pared phonetically Dione and [uno letter for letter. Usener,* 
for instance, says the complete similarity of Iuna (from djov-na 
or djov-ona) with the Greek Dione is evident and he agrees with 
Buttmann that Zeus and Dione form the Dodonian counterpart 
of the heavenly pair, Zeus and Hera. He adds that perhaps 
there is historical significance in the fact that the only exact 
parallel to the old Latin Iuna in Greek territory is the Epirot 
Διώνη; for Epirus is the country lying next to Italy and the 
great age of the worship shows itself in the naming of the 
celebrated cult-seat. Δωδώνη is in his opinion formed by doubling 
the stem syllable, as in Latin dudum is formed from dtu. 
Kretschmer® tries to show that, as Dione is nothing more than 
the feminine Zeus, Juno’s primary function is as wife of Jupiter; 
so the Indians have Indra and Indrani, Rudra and Rudrani, 
Varuna and Varunani, Agni and Agnani. In like manner 
Roscher® said Iuno stood for Diou-n-on (stem Dzov-e) forming a 
parallel to Diovis or Lovis. 

It is true that Mommsen’ in the middle of the century had 
maintained that Junius is from iuvenis or iuvare, but in his 


1 Varro, L.L. V, 67 and 69; Cicero, N.D. II, 66 (in sec. 64 he says, Iuppiter, 
id est ‘iuvans pater’, a derivation given also by Ennius, frg. 507, Bahrens). 

2 Plut. Qu. Rom. 77. 

3 Mythologus, I, pp. 22 ff. 

4 Strena Helbigiana, pp. 321 ff.= ΚΙ. Schr. IV, pp. 340-2; Gotternamen, pp. 
8-9. 

5 Einleit. in die Geschichte der gr. Sprache, p. 91. 

6 Juno u. Hera, p. 4; Roscher’s Lex. II, 576 and 578-9; supra, p. 3. 

7 Rom. Chron. (1859) p. 222, note 15. 
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contention he explicitly separated the name of the month from 
the name of the goddess. About twenty years later A. Vanitek® 
also traced Juno from a stem div- and Iunius from iuv-. 

The most important etymological evidence today against 
connection of the goddess’s name with a stem Diov- or [ov- rests 
on two inscriptions which are dated about the third century B.C.® 
The one from Rome reads," 

Tunon |e Loucinai 

Diovis clastud facitud 
and the one from Norba is as follows," 

P. Rutilius M. f. Iunonei Loucina 

dedit meretod Diovos castud. 
Certain inconsistencies in spelling are noted, especially that 
Iuno shows initial J rather than Di, which occurs in Jupiter’s 
name, and uw rather than ow. Hiilsen,’ even when publishing 
this last inscription, expressed the view that the ancients de- 
rived the name falsely from iuvare or iuvenis. Two years lat- 
er, however, Wilhelm Schulze," using these and other examples 
of forms in u and ou, decided that Zunit and Juno belong to- 
gether and that neither word has ever been spelled with the 
diphthong. In the following year Walter Otto" came inde- 
pendently to the conclusion that Juno and Iuppiter are etymo- 
logically different. He reasons that if the two names have the 
same origin, Juno must once have been Diov(i)no and have 


8 Etym. Worterb. der lat. Spr.? (1881) pp. 124 and 225. 

9 Hiilsen, Rom. Mitt. XVIII (1903) pp. 338-9, thinks the inscription from 
Norba may be slightly older. 

10 C, J. L. VI, 357=C. I. L. 12, 361. Mommsen understood this to mean, 
Iunoni Lucinae (coniugi) Diovis caste facito. Lommatzsch thinks the Norban 
inscription makes it clear that uxori should not be supplied but that we should 
perhaps read, Iunoni Lucinae feriis eis facito quae Tovis castus vocantur. See 
Ritschl, Op. IV, pp. 519, 533, and 728=Rh. Mus. XVII (1862) p. 607 and 
XVIII (1863) p. 141, who interprets castud facitud as castu facto. According 
to J. Whatmough, Cl. Quarterly, XVI (1922) p. 186, it enjoins a repeated 
sacrifice to Juno Lucina on the festival of Jupiter (probably the Ides of the 
month); infra p. 13. Pascal, Hermes, XXX (1895) pp. 552 ff., thinks the in- 
scription indicates rites in the cave at Lanuvium, brought to Rome as part of 
the Lupercal festival. 

1 Not. d. Sc. 1903, p. 255; Hiilsen, Rém. Mitt. l.c., explains as dono pro 
Rutilio and thinks it refers to a fast of Jupiter. 

12 Lic. 

13 Zur Gesch. Lat. Eigennamen, pp. 470-1. 

M4 Op. cit. p. 222. 
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changed through Diouno to Iouno; but those inscriptions just 
cited show that Juno was not spelled with ou. In opposition to 
this argument A. Zimmermann® contends that the name would 
have been Jovina, then Joina, and later Juna. He is right in 
saying that it is not safe to draw conclusions from the non- 
existence of a form. We do find the form Jounzi; and most 
scholars will admit that Junius is related to Iuno. 

Otto was followed by Ehrlich,!” who tried to show satis- 
factorily that the « of Juno has never been a diphthong. He 
warns us to keep at a distance from Dione, as Iuno corresponds 
sound for sound with the Vedic yosa, “young, marriageable 
woman”, which is equal to the Indogermanic *iewso; only with 
the Italians the stem has the weak form. Brugmann,'* using 
slightly different forms, arrives at the same conclusion. Their 
view is accepted by Walde in his Etymologisches W orterbuch."* 

The contention among the philologists has greatly affected 
the students of Roman religion. Wissowa?? and Thulin® have 
revised their former ideas about the goddess and assert that her 
name is to be connected with iuvenis, as iunix is with zuvencus. 
It is an old feminine formation in -on of a weak monosyllabic 
stem iun- and signifies “die jugendliche”’, ‘‘junge Fraw’’. 

As J. Whatmough” has lately shown, the supporters of this 
new etymology rely on the two inscriptions of Rome and Norba, 
without realizing that the value is for their purpose weakened 
by the general inconsistency of spelling which these records 
exhibit. Such inconsistency indicates how far from uniform 
was the spelling of Latin in the third century B.C. He con- 
trasts the spelling of Iunone and Loucinai with Iunonei and 
Loucina, meretod with facitud, Diovos with Diovis. He then 


156 Wochenschr. fiir klass. Philol. 1905, pp. 990-2. 

BiG. Ὁ 1 EL, 13561, 1. 13. 

17 Zeitschr. fiir vergl. Sprachforschung, XLI (1907) pp. 283 ff. 

18 Archiv fiir lat. Lexikogr. XV (1906) pp. 4.9. Indogerm. Forschungen, 
XXII, p. 190. 

19 2nd ed. s.v. Juno. 

20 Relig. und Kult.? p. 181. 

21 Pauly-Wissowa, X, 1114-5; Wissowa had stated positively in his first 
edition (p. 114, note 8) that Mommsen’s derivation of Iunius from iuvare, 
iuvenis was untenable; but both Wissowa and Thulin have cast aside their 
former doubt that the name of the goddess was connected with iuvenis. 

2 Cl, Quarterly, XVI (1922) pp. 183 ff. 
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answers very satisfactorily the three chief objections brought 
by the etymologists to the connection of Juno with Iuppiter . 

As regards the ow and u sounds, he thinks the special reason 
for the discrepancy in the two inscriptions arises from the fact 
that Juno was pronounced in the city with an Etruscan accent, 
and in Etruscan there was no ὁ sound. In fact, the Etruscan 
name for the goddess was Unit. 

As regards initial D, which is present in Jupiter’s name and 
absent in Juno’s, this letter disappeared very early in both 
names through the whole of Italy; but we may infer that there 
was a tendency to preserve initial D longer before o than before 
the full diphthong ow. Doubtless the Etruscan Uni was to some 
extent the cause of this also. He comments on the fact that 
Tanus, called among the Etruscans Ami, never occurs with 
initial D except once in inscriptions.” Jovi Diano, in an in- 
scription from Aquileia, may be cited as parallel to Tunone... 
Diovis. 

As regards the termination in -on, Whatmough thinks that 
formation of a noun in -on- from the extended stem (D)zo-u(i)no- 
presents no difficulty. He points out that a form in -on from the 
stem iun- of iuntor, iunix (the etymology proposed by Schulze 
and others) would in Latin have been normally masculine,” 
with the meaning ‘‘youth’’, “‘young person”. Indeed, Otto* 
has commented on the fact that Juno is the only goddess whose 
name terminates in -o(7). 

If Mr. Whatmough has not absolutely proved an ety- 
mological connection with Juppiter, yet he has answered ex- 
cellently the objections offered in this matter during the last 
twenty years and has shown at least as many vulnerable points 
in the theories which derive Jano from itivenes or itnix as in those 
earlier ones which proposed a stem Diovi-. 

It seems almost as foolish to consider vitally important the 
inconsistencies in spelling of Juno and Juppiter found in third 
century inscriptions, as it would be to regard duo and bis as of 


ΤΉ 759. 

4 Tbid. 

35 Compare the type seen in sermonis or old Latin homo; also words like 
praedo, nebulo, silo, susurro, Rufo, Strabo, Naso, Furfo. Whatmough, op. cit. 
p. 185; Brugmann, Kurze vergl. Grammatik, pp. 330-2. 
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different origin because they were found in the same passage. 
Tovis?? was sometimes written for Iuppiter in ancient times and 
on the Iguvian tablets a passage reading, ioves patres ocres 
tarincris iovias very probably contains Jovia for Iuno.*8 

We should, however, heed the warning that etymological 
evidence in the case of deities is almost sure to be misleading 
unless it is absolutely certain and is supported by the history 
of the name.”® 


27 Ennius, Ann. 63. 

28 Conway, Ital. Dial. no. 243; Biicheler, Umbrica, 125 (Juvie for [oviae); 
Mommeen, Unterital. Dialekte, pp. 336 ff. 

29 Warde Fowler, Relig. Exper. of the Rom. People, p. 125. 
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The early peoples of Latium adored multiple forces of nature 
conceived as occult influences, immaterial mumina incorporate, 
so to speak, in the objects which they moved. The Roman 
religion guided by its imperturbable logic refused to detach its 
gods from nature and to recognize for them a distinct personal- 
ity.! There is, however, “a certain mysterious dualism of male 
and female among the old Italian divinities”.? The early Latins 
recognized divine pairs and made the distinction of sex in the 
powers to which they performed rites. These pairs are perhaps 
due to conscientious care on the part of the worshippers not to 
pass over a deity from ignorance or to apply a wrong name. 
Hence, in formulae of prayer are found such expressions as, 
sive deus, sive dea es, sive mas, sive femina and names occurring 
in pairs, such as Faunus and Fauna, Cacus and Caca, Liber and 
Libera, Consus and Ops, Lua Saturni, Salacia Neptuni, Hora 
Quirini, Maia Volcani, Nerio Martis.* In this list it seems that 
Jupiter and Juno should have a place. 

Jesse Benedict Carter‘ in 1906 remarked that a curious char- 
acteristic of the early age is the extraordinarily limited number 
of goddesses. Vesta is the only one who seems to stand by 
herself without a male parallel. Each of the others is merely 
the contrasted potentiality in a pair of which the male is much 
more famous, and the only ones in these pairs who ever obtained 
a pronounced individuality did so because their cult was after- 
wards reinforced by some extra-Roman cult. The best illus- 
tration of this last is Juno. Dr. Carter is evidently thinking of 
the di selecti; for, if we consider the list of the di certi,5 we find a 
great number of feminine forms. Four years later he® thinks 
that the connection between Jupiter and Juno in early Rome 
was not very strong, but that the connection between Janus 


1 Bouché-Leclercq, Manuel des Instit. rom. pp. 460-1. 
2 Warde Fowler, Rom. Fest. p. 221. 
3 Aust, Relig. der Rémer, p. 19; Wissowa, Relig. und Kult.? pp. 22 and 26 ff. 
4 Carter, Relig. of Numa, p. 21. 
5 Pauly-Wissowa, IX, 1339-42; Daremberg et Saglio, III, 470-2. 
6 Rém. Mitt. XXV (1910) p. 81. 
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and Juno was very old. To be sure, records of that period do 
not exist, but there are several survivals of the primitive wor- 
ship which seem to indicate that Juno was originally related 
both to Janus and to Jupiter. 

The most important evidence of the original character of 
the state is contained in the religious calendars or fasti, of which 
we have between twenty and thirty partly preserved and one 
almost complete.’ From these records and from literature we 
learn that the Calends of each month, when the moon was new, 
was sacred to Juno, and the Ides, when the moon was full, was 
sacred to Jupiter. Among the people of Laurentum Juno bore 
the title Calendaris.* It is true that in the old stone calendar 
the Calends is not designated as her festival, but this omission 
is no argument against the age of the custom;? for in all cases 
where feriae fall on the Calends, Nones, or Ides, these latter 
titles claim precedence and suppress the name of the festival. 
That indeed the association of the Calends with Juno was a very 
early one is further shown by the fact that she received regular 
sacrifice on that day from March to December.!° As those ten 
months doubtless composed the earliest Roman calendar, Juno 
was apparently honored on the first of each month even before 
the calendar of Numa. 

As soon as the Pontifex Minor saw the crescent moon again 
in the heavens he reported it to the Rex Sacrorum, who there- 
upon ascended with the Pontifex to the Capitoline (the seat of 
Jupiter) and in the Curia Calabra sacrificed to Juno. At the 
same time, in the Regia, sacrifice of a lamb or pig was made by 
the Regina Sacrorum. Then, in the same Curia, a subaltern of 


7 Wissowa, Relig. und Kult.2 p. 2 and note 1; Warde Fowler, Hastings’s 
Enc. of Relig. and Ethics, X, p. 820, 

8 Macrobius, S. I, 15, 18 (quoting Varro). 

9 Wissowa, De feriis anni Rom. vetust. pp. xi ff. (see examples there); 
Pauly- Wissowa, III, 1551. Otto, op. cit. p. 213, maintains that the Calends are 
sacred to Juno in quite another way than the Ides to Jupiter, for the Ides are 
feriae and have the sign ΝΡ but the Calends in the early stone calendar have 
no such signs. Ovid however says that the first of the year, for instance, was 
dies fastus, “lest from an idle beginning the whole year might prove idle”. As 
the Romans were especially superstitious about beginnings, this is a reasonable 
explanation. 

10 Macrobius, I.c. 
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the priestly college proclaimed to the assembled people the 
number of days before the Nones, saying: 


Dies te quinque calo, Iuno Covella. 
Septem dies te calo, Iuno Covella.™ 


From this word calare it was believed that Calendae” and 
Calabra arose. As Haliday™ says, the Ides were sacred to Jupiter 
perhaps because the days of the full moon provide the longest 
period of continuous light. No doubt his counterpart, Juno, as 
goddess of new light and of the crescent moon, received the 
honors when the moon was young. Certainly Macrobius and 
Lydus" attribute this worship to the fact that she was ἃ moon- 
deity. The observance of the first appearance of the crescent 
moon by the priest is a primitive custom and is found among 
many savage peoples. The new moon, with promise of growth 
and increase, is greeted with ceremonies intended to renew and 
invigorate the life of man by means of sympathetic images. 

Covella is an epithet very difficult to explain. Scaliger 
suggested that we should read Novella instead. This was ac- 
cepted by Miiller-Deecke,' who believed that the custom came 
from Etruria, since there it was the business of the /ucomo to 
announce the number of days before the next nundinae must 
be held. Otto,!” who has tried to prove that Juno was not con- 
nected with the heavens, thinks that the proper derivation is 
from caulae and that she was in this phase a goddess of entrances. 
Déhring'® is right in rejecting this explanation, though his own 
theory is scarcely more plausible. He says that Covella is from 
a root scu- (seen in obscurus) and is a diminutive form, which 
was earlier Scovella. Covella is associated by most scholars,!° 
however, with κϑιλος, coelum, and cavus, by which some scholars 
think the heavens are indicated and some the crescent moon. 


1 Varro, L.L. VI, 27; Macrobius, S. I, 15, 9 f.; Fasti Praen. Jan. 1; Momm- 
sen, Rém. Chron. p. 16, note 3; Piganiol, Les Origines de Rome, p. 104. 

2 The objection to this derivation, made by Déhring, Archiv fir lat. 
Lexikogr. XV (1907) p. 222, is met by Wissowa, Pauly-Wissowa, X, 1560. 

18 History of Roman Religion, p. 98. 

14 Macrobius, S. I, 15, 20; Lydus, De Mens. III, 7 and IV, 29. 

15 Piganiol, ].c.; Frazer, Golden Bough, IV*, 2, pp. 141 ff. and VIII', p. 25. 

16 Die Etrusker, II, p. 305. 

17 Philol. N.F. XVIII (1905) pp. 214-5. 

0) Dor 

19 Mommeen, I.c.; Roscher, Juno u. Hera, p. 22. 
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Diintzer,?° asserting that if the source were cavus we should 
expect cavella, thinks we may suppose Cohella from cohum, 
meaning “heaven”.*! Certainly the best explanations yet offered 
connect this epithet of Juno with the sky. The name Juno 
Covella may correspond roughly to Jupiter Caelestis. 

The association of Juno with the moon and the month 
influenced the time of practically all her important festivals. 
They were as follows: 


March 1 on Mons Cispius Juno Lucina from the time of Romulus? 

October 1 ad Compitum Acili Juno Sororia from the time of Tullus 
Hostilius or earlier 

September 1 on Aventine Juno Regina from 392 B.C. 

June 1 on Arx Juno Moneta from 344 B.C. 


February 1 in Forum Holitorium Juno Sospita from 338 B.C. 

The cults of Juno Regina and Sospita were brought from 
Veii and Lanuvium; and, though their temples were built in 
Republican times, the original festivals were doubtless trans- 
ferred with the deity, as were also the priests and rites. Ap- 
parently the temple of Juno Quiritis” in the Campus Martius 
was the only one which did not have a special day of celebration 
on the Calends. This festival is placed by the Arval calendar 
on the Nones of October. It is noteworthy that on the Nones of 
July was held another important Juno festival, in honor of Juno 
Caprotina.“ Both Quiritis and Caprotina were forms of the 
cult prominent in early times at Falerii. 

It is likewise interesting to note that on the Nones of October 
the Arval calendar records a festival to Jupiter Fulgur.*4 Also 
the rites of Juno on the Nones of July seem to have had a close 
relation to those of the Poplifugia on the fifth of July. In spite 
of Otto’s objections,” this last named festival was doubtless 


20 Philol. XVII (1861) p. 362. 

"1 Cohum or covum was an older form of cavum and like coelum designated 
the sky, Hartung, Relig. der Rémer, II, p. 63. Festus, p. 34 L., says poets call 
the sky cohum from cavum. ι 

5 C.I.L. 15,0. 214. L. R. Taylor, Cults of Etruria, p. 69, thinks it is tempt- 
ing to place the festival on the Calends, because she says there is no evidence 
for the date. However, see Otto, op. cit. p. 199 (he prints as reference C.I.L. 15, 
p. 211 instead of p. 214). 

* Varro, L.L. VI, 18; Warde Fowler, Rom. Fest. pp. 176 ff.; Marquardt, 
Rom. Staatsver. III’, p. 325. 

ΞΕ (COG 15 Ὁ» 214. 

5. Otto, op. cit. p. 189. 
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connected with Jupiter-cult.2* The calendar of Amiternum 
records it as feriae Tovis and Wissowa accepts it as a festival 
of Jupiter.?” Varro?’ says that the Romans fled before the Fidena- 
tes on the fifth and defeated them on the seventh, and this aetio- 
logical story seems to indicate that the two ceremonies, though 
separated by one day, were really continuous in spirit. Cele- 
brations which lasted several days were generally held only on 
the odd days of the month. Compare for instance the Lemuria 
on the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth of May. 

Mannhardt®? has shown, by resemblances to the festivals 
of other primitive peoples and by the seasons, that these were 
rites of the harvest, of fertility of the earth, and of fertility of 
women. Otto*’ also recognizes in the ceremonies a series of rain 
and fertility charms. It seems no mere coincidence that a 
sacrifice to the harvest-god Consus should be made on the 
Nones of July.*! The festivals fell originally in the time before 
the harvest, which in ancient Italy occurred considerably later 
than is the case today. It is true that this celebration and 
several others belonging to Juno became associated later with 
married women and birth. But doubtless this came about 
because men connected the sky with fertility of crops and in- 
crease of life in general, even as they sometimes worshipped 
Jupiter as a god of abundance and increase. The idea of new 
light and the waxing of the moon may have aided such a ten- 
dency of the Calends festivals.*? Frazer,** for instance, says that 
“by a double fallacy primitive philosophy comes to view the 
moon as a great cause of vegetable growth, first, because the 
planet itself seems to grow and second, because it is supposed 
to be the source of dew and moisture.” 

A dialect inscription from Rapino,** of about 250 B.C., gives 
instructions that a goddess Iovia, who probably corresponds to 

28. Wissowa, Relig. und Kult.” p. 116, note 1. 

27 L.c. (especially note 1). Wissowa, however, no longer believes in an 
original connection between the Poplifugia and the Nonae Caprotinae. 

al Diese 

29 Myth. Forsch. pp. 122-3. 

30.Op. cit: p. 197. 

3t Tertullian, De Spect. 5. 

2 Preller, Rom. Myth. I’, p. 274. 

33 Golden Bough, VI’, pp. 138 and 132. 

4% Mommsen, Unterital. Dialekte, pp. 336 and 341; Conway, Ital. Dialects, 
no. 243. Otto, op. cit. p. 176, refuses to regard Iovia as equivalent to Juno. 
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Juno, be worshipped on a festival of Jupiter. Similar instructions 
seem to be recorded in the two inscriptions from Rome and 
Norba, which have been treated in a previous chapter. 

Likewise, in Etruria*® Juno was a counterpart of Jupiter. 
Thulin thinks that the Etruscan pairs of gods correspond closely 
to those of the Roman peasant calendar, in which each time the 
god ascends the goddess descends, and vice versa. Jupiter in 
Etruria stands as the god of Leo in the ascendency and Juno as 
the goddess of Aquarius in the descendency. But we cannot 
say that the rites of Juno Covella came from Etruria. They seem 
peculiarly Latin. 

In the calendars of Rome, Aricia, Lanuvium, and Laurentum 
the month Junius is found; Junonius occurs in Aricia and Prae- 
neste; Junonalis is attested for Tibur and Praeneste.*7 Because 
of the general agreement of calendars from cities in this region, 
we should expect a month of like name in Gabii, Alba, Ardea, 
and Falerii.** In the Fasti of Ovid®® Tunius is said to be derived 
from Iuno; but in the same passage Hebe claims the derivation 
of the month’s name is from iuventas and Concordia says it is 
from zungo (referring to the union of the kingdoms under Tatius 
and Romulus). Of course this last explanation is absurd. 
Mommsen,*° however, argued for an origin from iuvenis or 
iuvare, since he thought that Junius was an older manifestation 
than Iunonius or Iunonalis. He traced Iuno to the stem Diov-, 
but believed that Zunius should be separated from it. The 
comparatively greater age of Junius is defended also by Ehrlich,*! 
who contends that the omission of a long syllable would be 
unusual in Latin. Against this opinion Roscher® tries to show 
that shortening is a natural development. Frazer,* because of 

% Supra p. 8 

36 Thulin, Die etrusk. Disciplin, p. 31. 

*” Ovid, Fasti, VI, 59 ff.; Macrobius, S. I, 12, 30; Roscher’s Lex. II, 575-6. 

38 Roscher’s Lex. II, 576. 

39 Fasti, VI, 26 ff.; cf. Varro, L.L. VI, 33; Censorinus, De Die Nat. XXII, 
9 and 12; Lydus, De Mens. IV, 56, 246 Rother. 

*° Rom. Chron. p. 222, note 15; Rossbach, Rém. Ehe, p. 268; supra pale 

“1 Zeitschr. fiir vergl. Spr. 1907, pp. 283-6; Warde Fowler, Rom. Fest. p. 99. 

” Roscher, Jahrb. fiir Philol. und Paedagog. III (1875) pp. 367-8. He 
offers such examples as consuetudo from consuetitudo, aestivus from aestativus, 
stipendium from stipipendium, etc. 


“ Golden Bough, 115, p. 190; Mag. Orig. of Kings, p. 214, note 1. Cf. 
Roscher, Juno u. Hera, p. 15; Censorinus, De Die Nat. XXII, 12. 
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the existence of the two forms 7unonius and Tunonalts, thinks 
the derivation of Junius from Iuno seems certain. He believes 
the name of the month cannot be separated from Juno, because 
on the Calends of June the principal feast of the goddess was 
celebrated. He might have added that the places where the 
calendar name is attested are for the most part important 
centers of Juno-worship. Of interest, also, is the fact that 
Falerii,*® where her worship was especially prominent, is the 
only place outside Rome where the name Junius is met in 
dialect inscriptions, and there it had the old value of a praenomen. 

If they were deities of the bright heavens, we should expect 
temples of Jupiter and Juno to crown hilltops; and such we find 
is usually the case. According to Vitruvius,* sites of the temples 
for those gods under whose particular protection the state is to rest 
and of temples for Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, should be on the 
very highest point commanding a view of the greater part of the 
city. The prominence of the deity may account to some extent 
for the position of the shrine, but not entirely, as the temples to 
Vesta, Hercules,and the Castors show. The cult of a serpent 
in a cave at Lanuvium has been associated by some scholars 
with the worship of Juno Sospita, but E. M. Douglas‘? in a 
thorough treatment of the subject has shown that the temple 
of the goddess probably stood on the Arx. 

It is true that for the construction of most of the temples of 
Latium we have comparatively late dates, but several of these 
temples doubtless occupied sites of old shrines of the goddess. 
For instance, a very early cult of Juno was known on Mons 
Cispius,** so old that her hedge was said to antedate the building 
of the city. The cult of the goddess on the citadel seems also to 
have been very ancient, though the temple was not dedicated 


44 Roscher’s argument that the last half of the month of June was most 
favorable for marriages is scarcely valid, for during the first half of the month 
marriages were not permitted. On the other hand, the latter fact seems evidence 
against the belief that Juno was originally a goddess of women and marriage. 
Macrobius, S. I, 12, 30; Ovid, Fasti, VI, 59; Lydus, De Mens. IV, 57; Plut 
Qu. Rom. 86. 

4 Deecke, Die Falisker, p. 236 (he thinks Etruscan influence is clear); Otto, 
op. cit. p. 169. 

aye 

47 Journal of Rom. Studies, III (1913) p. 61; infra p. 67. 

48 Infra pp. 57-8. 
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until 344 B.C. When the Gauls sacked Rome, geese sacred to 
Juno were on the Arx, and her worship there as Moneta*? may 
no doubt be traced from very remote times. It is the same cult 
of the goddess which is recorded in later times on the Alban 
Mount, side by side with the worship of Jupiter. In like manner 
the ancient cult from Veii®® found a seat on the Aventine, where 
was also a temple of Jupiter Libertas, and the day celebrating 
the foundation of both these sacred buildings was the Calends 
of September. Doubtless at Veii also Juno was a goddess of the 
heights. An inscription from Rapino of about 250 B.C.*! men- 
tions a festival procession in honor of iovia ioves patres ocres 
tarincris. Probably this means, “Juno, belonging to Jupiter, 
of the hill Tarincris.” 

Many of the cults and epithets of both Jupiter and Juno 
show them as deities of the sky. In most cases these are not 
exactly similar, as if patterned one from the other, but are 
apparently derived from the same source and developed in their 
slightly different ways. 

Among the Oscans®” the cult of Lucetius is most significant, 
since Jupiter was to them a giver of light, whether of the sun or 
moon. The Salii,®** representing one of the earliest Roman cults, 
invoked him by this name and the title seems fairly general in 
Italy. According to Martianus Capella™ there was also a Juno 
Lucetia; but even if this testimony is rather late, there is abun- 
dant evidence that one of the oldest epithets of Juno was 
Lucina.® Leucesius®*® was applied to Jupiter; Leucesia®’ was 
used of Juno, though apparently less often. 

Other epithets of Jupiter were Pluvialis and Imbricator. 
When rain was sorely needed his aid was sought under the name 
Elicius by a peculiar ritual.°* Likewise certain indications in 


49 Infra pp. 60-1. 

50 Infra pp. 63-4. 

51 Supra p. 11. 

52 Pauly-Wissowa, X, 1127; Conway, Ital. Dialects, pp. 218 ff.; Peterson, 
Cults of Campania, p. 5. 

53 Mommsen, Unterital. Dialekte, 274. 

54 TT, 149; Conway, l.c. 

55 Whatmough, op. cit. p. 185, note 8; infra pp. 57-8. 

56 Pauly Wissowa, l.c. 

57 Myth. Vat. 3, 4. 

58 For Jupiter as a god of rain, see Carter, Relig. of Numa, p. 58; Warde 
Fowler, Rom. Fest. pp. 229 ff.; Wissowa, Relig. und Kult.? pp. 113 ff. 
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the cult of Juno show that she was a goddess associated with 
rain. Crows and ravens, birds which prognosticate rain®? and 
which love the heights, were sacred to her. For example, across 
the Tiber was a place of the corniscae divae,®® sacred to Juno 
because these birds were thought to be in her protection, and a 
cippus inscribed devas corniscas®* shows that the cult existed to 
the end of the Republic. Livy® mentions omens of ravens in 
her temple, and on coins of the gens Cornuficia® the goddess was 
represented with a raven perched on her shield. Likewise a dog, 
which was also used in rain-charms, was crucified on the festival 
of Juno Moneta. Otto® takes care to prove that she had much 
to do with rain signs and incantations in early times. This 
aspect of the goddess is in accord with what Frazer® says of the 
association of the moon with dew and moisture in the minds of 
primitive peoples. 

Cato®’ informs us that before wheat, barley, beans, etc. were 
harvested, a porca praecidanea must be sacrificed to Ceres, and 
that before the immolation of the sow, Janus, Jupiter, and Juno 
must be invoked with incense and wine. Such harvest rites 
certainly originate in early religion and it is accordingly worth 
noting that Jupiter and Juno are worshipped side by side in the 
fields as deities of fertility. Jupiter in fact was sometimes called 
Frugifer®* and was important as a deity who fostered the growth 
of vines, and so forth.*® 


59 Lucret. V, 1083 ff.; Verg. Geor. I, 388; Hor. C. III, 17, 12; Gruppe, Gr. 
Myth. p. 820, note 1; Preller, Rom. Myth. 1", p. 284. 

60 Festus, p. 56 L. 

6 C.I.L. I, 814=VI, 96. Cf. Rom. Mitt. X (1895) pp. 645. Corniscas is 
genitive singular here, Otto, op. cit. p. 192. Viirtheim, Mnemosyne N.S. 
XXXVII (1909) p. 322, suggests reading, “cum Diva Mulier alites ostendit 
oscitantes” in Catullus, XXV, 5. 

62 X XI, 62, 4. 

63 Grueber, Coins of the Rom. Republic in the Br. Mus. II, pp. 577-8. 

64 Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 818. 

% Op. cit. pp. 183 ff. 

%® Golden Bough, VI’, pp. 132 and 138. 

67 De Agricultura, 134. 

88 Apul. De Mundo, p. 371. 

69 Wissowa, op. cit. p. 115; Toutain, Etudes de Myth. et d’Hist. des Relig. 
ant. pp. 218 ff.; Warde Fowler, Rom. Fest. pp. 87-8. 
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Beside Jupiter Fulgur we have a Fulgura.’° Thulin” thinks 
that this conception of Juno as one who hurls the bolt is neither 
Italian nor Roman but rather a poetic device. In cult worship 
she was sometimes given a bolt, but such a gift may have been 
due to Etruscan influence; for in Etruria there were nine gods 
who hurled the lightning: Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Vulcan, Mars, 
Saturn, Infera, Hercules, and Summanus.” 

It is Frazer’s” belief that the oak was probably her symbol 
even as it was Jupiter’s, since on the Caelian hill, which is known 
to have been covered with oak woods, she had a chapel. Warde 
Fowler has an interesting theory that’ there is a connection 
between the oak and lightning in Jupiter-worship. Certainly 
it has been discovered that the oak is more frequently struck 
than any other species of tree. 

Light is a sign of generation.” Juno as a goddess of the 
bright heavens and of the rain fosters increase in the fields, 
somewhat as does Jupiter. The Sabines, for instance, worshipped 
him asa god analogous to Dionysus,” a personification of the 
creative energies of nature. What we know of Jupiter Indiges 
of Lanuvium or Jupiter Puer of Praeneste makes us think of a 
god of fertility and of increase in life. As Liber he had a temple 
on the Aventine, restored by Augustus, and the day of dedica- 
tion was the Calends of September,’’ a day from early times 
sacred to Juno. We have evidence that Jupiter was also called 
Ruminus, the masculine parallel to Rumina,’* who was often 
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identified with Juno. These epithets of the god cannot be 
regarded as phases of his worship which merely imitate the 
Juno-cult. There are indications that they are a development 
of his character as sky-god. 

In the marriage rites, which must have grown out of the 
primitive religion and which were conservative in their con- 
ventions, we find Jupiter represented, for the Flamen Dialis and 
his wife seem to have officiated at all weddings of the form 
Confarreatio;"® and, though it is not proved, it is highly probable 
that the Flaminica®® performed the dextrarum iunctio in this 
ceremony. Perhaps it was in his aspect as Dius Fidius that 
Jupiter’s Flamen presided at the old Roman wedding,*! where 
he was regarded as a witness of the solemn contract. But the 
god’s interest in life and growth and development of the state 
may account in some degree for the presence of his priest. 
Carter® notes that Juventas was an old Roman goddess in- 
timately associated with Jupiter and that she held a special 
shrine in the Capitoline temple. Indeed Juno, as goddess of 
marriage, seems to have been originally associated with light, 
life, and purification. The flammeum and yellow shoes of the 
bride were conspicuous, and yellow was a favorite color for 
dress among the women of Rome. In fact it was all but confined 
to women. The dress of the Flaminica, wife of the Flamen 
Dialis, was like that of the bride.** It is interesting to find that 
F. M. Dana,** who has made a special study of this question, 
considers that yellow was used because of the correlation of 
ideas in yellow, fire, and life. She further states that “ἃ con- 
sideration of yellow among the Romans suggests that the puri- 
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ficatory value attributed to it made its use especially appro- 
priate in divine ceremonies.” Married persons” had occasion 
for five gods above all the rest: Jupiter, Juno, Venus, Suada, 
and Diana. 

Whether the Flaminica was priestess of Jupiter or Juno is 
an unsettled question. Carter* thought it highly probable that 
the worship of female deities was in the main confined to women 
of the community, while the men worshipped the gods. He 
thought this distinction extended even to the priesthoods, where 
the wife of a god’s priest was a priestess of the corresponding 
goddess. Furthermore, a passage from Plutarch*’ would seem 
to indicate that the Flaminica served the goddess. And so 
many scholars have supposed.** Preller,** in fact, asserted that 
the Flamen and his wife appeared before the people as in some 
sense living images of the deities of light, whom they serve; 
and Frazer,?° that they were “the living representatives of 
Jupiter and Juno.” The taboos affecting the life of the F lami- 
nica originated among a very early people, even as did those 
affecting the Flamen. As this was a very primitive priesthood, 
such a representation would make the early connection between 
the two deities very close indeed. 

Frazer! goes further and says that if at any time of the year 
the Romans celebrated the sacred marriage of these two deities, 
as the Greeks commonly celebrated the corresponding marriage 
of Zeus and Hera, we may suppose that under the Republic the 
ceremony was either performed over images or acted by the 
Flamen Dialis and his wife, the Flaminica. In earlier times the 
Roman king would play the part of the heavenly bridegroom and 
his queen the rdle of the bride. The marriage of the king of Rome 
to the oak-goddess must have been intended, he thinks, to quicken 
the growth of homoeopathic magic. According to Frazer, this 
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ceremony was older than the similar one at Athens and was 
descended from rites of their forefathers in the oak forests of 
central and northern Europe. 

At Falerii® there are traces of such a representation of 
divine marriage. Juno was apparently the bride and, though 
the groom’s name is not mentioned, the inference from Greek 
rites is that it was Jupiter. In fact, Warde Fowler®™ believes 
that the ceremonies here are perhaps due altogether to an 
early penetration of Greek religious ideas into the towns of 
western Italy and alludes to the tradition that Falerii was a 
colony of the Argives and Pelasgians. Dionysius” tells us that 
in his day Falerii retained some traces of Argive descent, but 
L. R. Taylor® refuses to credit the tradition of colonization on 
the ground that the prominence of Juno-worship at Falerii is 
the only foundation for the statement made repeatedly by 
ancient writers. However, various elements in the Faliscan 
cult show that certainly there was very early influence from 
Argos. 

Warde Fowler® some years ago tried to prove that the 
Flaminica, as well as her husband, was a servant of Jupiter only. 
His argument is largely based on the fact that there is no def- 
inite record preserved from antiquity to declare that she was a 
priestess of Juno. On the other hand, Macrobius says she offered 
a ram to Jupiter in the Regia on the nundinae; while at the 
Juno-festival on the Calends, it is not the Flaminica who sacri- 
fices to the goddess, but the Regina Sacrorum. Otto®*’ defends 
this same theory independently; and indeed the position is a 
strong one, though not impregnable. If the Flaminica was 
priestess of Jupiter, her presence at the Confarreatio connects 
the god still more closely with marriage. 
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Jupiter was also in early times a god of victory in battle, as. 
doubtless the titles Victor and Stator®* indicate. In this aspect 
he is a close parallel to the ancient goddess Juno who, as Cur- 
ritis and Sospita,®® was decidedly martial in character. 

Jupiter Dapalis and Jupiter Epulo were honored by prepara- 
tion of a meal and this ceremony corresponds to the use on 
special occasions of a table set for Juno. The origin of the 
epulum may be seen in a form of thanksgiving to Jupiter for the 
preservation of the state from the dangers of war.'"° 

Objection has been raised that though the chief worship of 
Juno is given to Juno Regina, yet Jupiter is not called Rex but 
Optimus Maximus.'" It is urged that hatred of the name rex 
after the expulsion of the Tarquins can not be used to explain 
our failure to find the epithet in inscription or literature, for the 
name of the Rex Sacrorum remained unchanged after the 
disturbances of 510-9 B.C. However, an Oscan!™ tablet found 
at Agnone shows that Jupiter was there called Regator. Exact 
correspondence of epithet in every phase of the cults would 
seem much like imitation devised in later times. The thing of 
importance is that the functions and cults of the two deities 
be in some degree analogous and able to be traced to the same 
source. Juno Regina was of course the great goddess of Veii, 
who was not brought to Rome until 392 B.C.1% It is a strange 
coincidence that her temple was then placed on the Aventine, 
near the temple of Jupiter Libertas and the Monumentum 
Ancyranum reads, Jovi Libero Iunoni Reginae.'* 

Further indication of an early connection between the two 
deities seems to be furnished by a group of so-called zovilae- 
inscriptions.! Several of the specimens were found within the 
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precinct which is demonstrated, by the character of the objects 
found on the site, to have been the sanctuary of Juno Lucina, 
or at any rate the Campanian goddess corresponding to her.}% 
It has been taken for granted that the word diuvila!®’ contains 
not only the same root but the same stem as Jupiter. In fact 
the only deity named in any one of the inscriptions is zuver® 
flagivi® (Iovi Flagio?). This name resembles Jupiter Flazzus on 
an inscription from Puteoli.1°* J. Whatmough connects the 
dedications with Juno-worship and thinks it better to regard 
the statuettes as representations of Juno Lucina in the familiar 
type rather than as ex voto after childbearing. Festivals named 
in two iovilae-dedications are to diuvia(s) and izviai’s messi°mais 
To these festivals Whatmough finds parallels in the Roman 
and Norban inscriptions which have been previously discussed.1°° 
In three of the iovi/ae-inscriptions the sacrifices recorded oc- 
curred on the Ides, a day sacred to Jupiter. If they are dedica- 
tions to Juno, as they certainly appear to be, the two deities 
were closely related in the Campanian district. A. B. Cook"? 
thinks it quite possible that the goddess shared the temple with 
her divine consort, as Dione shared with Zeus the temple at 
Dodona. 

As a result of his careful study of the goddess, Otto"! made 
the declaration, “Juno ist eine Géttin der Unterwelt.” He im- 
mediately adds that in a cave at Lanuvium was a sacred snake 
and he believes that Furtwingler correctly recognized the 
significance of the Lanuvian cult when he said that its goddess 
was originally chthonic. It has not been positively proved that 
the worship at the cave belonged to the cult of Juno; yet even 
if it did, she need not necessarily be chthonic in character. 
Erich Kiister,"2 who made a special study of the serpent in 
Greek art and religion, remarked that as a symbol of fertility 
the snake was not only an attribute of chthonic gods but also 
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of Olympian deities who had assumed passing or lasting agrarian 
functions. He cites as examples Zeus Meilichios and Zeus 
Ktesios. 

A. B. Cook" indeed thinks that there was an early cult of 
chthonian Jupiter which justifies the poets in calling the god 
of the under-world Jupiter Stygius,"* Tartareus, Infernus, Niger, 
etc. There was a temple on the Alban Mount to Jupiter and 
one to Vediovis or chthonian Jupiter at its base. On the thir- 
teenth of February was celebrated a feriae Jovi," in which 
sacrifice was made also to Tellus. There are at times inclinations 
and attachments to the worship of underground deities; still 
we could not for a moment consider Jupiter other in origin than 
a god of the bright sky. 

It is difficult to agree with Piganiol,!® who believes that 
Latium was settled by two sets of people, the northern or Aryan, 
who brought with them the worship of Jupiter, a sun-god and a 
sky-god, and a. Mediterranean people, who were worshippers 
of Juno, a moon-goddess and a chthonic deity. He thinks that 
the pairs, Zeus-Hera and Jupiter-Juno, are neither primitive nor 
indissoluble, disagreeing, therefore, with A. B. Cook, who 
thought Zeus-Dione and Hera-Herakles primitive. Piganiol 
believes it more probable that Dione and Herakles are forms of 
contamination, which appeared later. 

The Etruscan Tinia!’ is now generally identified with 
Jupiter even etymologically. But Tinia!’ is protector of cities 
with Juno and Minerva, and is parallel perhaps to conceptions 
like Juno Curritis and Populona. On the Ides of September the 
face of Jupiter was painted red and he had a couch, while Juno 
and Minerva had each a sella." 

If the epithets and cults of the two deities were exactly 
alike, such identity might well be caused by a later adjustment 
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for the sake of uniformity. But they resemble each other only 
enough to show that they had fundamentally the same nature 
and that the close association of the two divinities was some- 
what effaced because Juno gradually took on the character of a 
woman’s deity, while Jupiter gathered to himself ever greater 
importance in government. Thus it came about that their 
circles of influence and worship were in many respects inde- 
pendent. In some places Juno became so much more important 
in cult that her worship was carried on without that of Jupiter. 
An analogy is offered in the case of Hera of Argos and of Samos. 
The place where Juno was most prominent was Falerii, which 
felt much Argive influence from very early times. As Alfred von 
Domaszewski!”® has said, in the oldest cult Juno was worshipped 
with Jupiter as Nerio was with Mars, Lua with Saturn, Libera 
with Liber, and so forth. 
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If a satisfactory conclusion about the etymology of the word 
Ianus and the origin of the god’s cult could be reached, the 
problem of early Juno-worship would be simpler; for there are 
clues very vague and obscure, yet interesting and suggestive, 
which indicate that in primitive Rome! the two deities were 
associated. Not only does the connection seem to have existed 
at Rome, but there is also a report that the four-faced Janus 
was transferred to that city from Falerii,? which was one of the 
most important centers for Juno. 

The most probable theory of the etymologists is that the 
source of Janus is the Aryan root Di- meaning bright. Schweg- 
ler,? impressed with the idea of heavenly brightness, even saw 
in him a sun-god. Janus has also been called god of the wind, 
the year, and the oak.‘ Hirt,? depending also on the etymology 
from Di-, said that the god of heaven brought to Rome two 
names, Jupiter and Janus. 

But when we consider his cult, we find that an origin as god 
of the door seems to be the best and most reasonable one from 
which to trace later developments. The entrance to the house 
and the entrance to the city were points of great moment and 
the cause of constant anxiety to the early Italian mind. They 
should, therefore, naturally be under the protection of a particu- 
lar numen.® Moreover, Frazer’ rightly maintains that the reg- 
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ular word for door is the same in all the languages of the Aryan 
family from India to Ireland; and so he concludes that the word 
tanu, which has nothing corresponding to it in any Indo- 
European speech, is in all probability an adjectival form of the 
god’s name. Frazer supposes that images of the great god 
Janus may have been put at the principal door of the house; 
hence, he says, the name zanua for the door. Against this theory 
we should argue that such a custom, involving the making of 
images, would necessarily arise later; for early Roman religion 
seems to have employed no icon. The form of the door itself, 
such as we find it in the Tigillum Sororium, was doubtless the 
first symbol of a cult which seems to have been almost lacking 
throughout in anthropomorphic likenesses of the god. 

The inhabitants of early Latium belonging to the Villanova 
civilization lived in circular or elliptical huts, which had but 
one opening. As no light was admitted except at the entrance, 
the door was probably associated with the brightness which 
streamed through it and surrounded it. This idea was once 
suggested to Domaszewski® by Dieterich. 

The form Dianus is attested by an inscription from Aquileia,® 
but initial D, which would betray the origin of the name, seems 
early to have disappeared. As a feminine parallel, there are 
traces of a form Jana,'° but Diana and Juno appear to have been 
the equivalents which were in more common use. Frazer" claims 
that we have two pairs of divinities, Dianus and Diana (or 
Janus and Jana) which were the deities of the aborigines of 
Rome, and Jupiter and Juno, the deities of the incoming Italian 
conquerors. Usener” points out that Janus corresponds letter 
for letter to the Doric Zav (Ζήν), from Djava-no. Carter’ 
remarked that popular interest in Diana could not be counted 
on, especially as many things which Diana did were ably rep- 
resented by Juno. “Both were goddesses sooner or later con- 
nected with the moon,” he added. 
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Junonius was a title which was applied to Janus; and we 
cannot take seriously Servius’s explanation" that Janus received 
the epithet because at one time Juno opened the gates of Janus 
Geminus. Lydus,” quoting Varro, stated that a kind of cake 
was offered to Janus on the Calends, and Macrobius"* tells that 
the first day of the month was sacred to him as well as to Juno. 
B. R. Burchett!” concludes that because we have no other 
evidence except these two statements and because Macrobius 
does not mention an offering to Janus nor any ritual performed 
in his honor, the day was not sacred to him. She thinks that 
Macrobius places Janus in charge of the Calends in order to 
explain the epithet Junonius. 

Miss Burchett’s view of the matter!® is that both deities were 
concerned with childbirth, Juno being the protectress of women 
on that occasion and Janus the man’s special deity of generation. 
She thinks it possible that the epithet Junonius refers to this 
function of the god. She is forced to confess, however, that 
“the Janus of man does not correspond to the Juno of women, 
for the nuwmen of a man was a spirit with a definite name, his 
Genius.” Her view resembles Carter’s!® idea that we have in 
the curial worship the cult of Janus and Juno, which was carried 
on by each individual, and that this is a prototype of the wor- 
ship of the Genius and Juno which pertain to the individual. 
He believed the Janus is the great creator, the divine Genius, 
and that in the union with Juno in the curiae we see the expres- 
sion of physical reproduction. 

Wissowa”’ is convinced that Janus was worshipped with 
Juno on the Calends, and he even goes so far as to change the 
passage in Macrobius to read, Romae quoque Kalendis omnibus 
praeter quod pontifex minor in curia Calabra rem divinam 
Iano facit, where the manuscripts have Iunoni facit. Otto”! also 
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believes in the worship of Janus on the Calends, but thinks the 
two were joined because both were deities of fertility; and 
beginning and birth are related notions. 

Frazer’ believes that the combination of names points to a 
marriage union between the two divinities, Janus and Juno, 
just as in the case of Jupiter and the goddess. He explains that 
when people dwelt near each other the difference in pairs would 
be hardly more than one of name, almost purely dialectical; 
but gradually the dispersion of tribes and their consequent 
isolation from each other would further the growth of divergent 
modes of conceiving and worshipping the gods. This explana- 
tion involves too much anthropomorphism. 

It is more reasonable to suppose that in the childhood of the 
race primitive man looked outward first, and that he transferred 
notions concerning doors and beginnings to birth rather than 
that he imagined a Janus of beginnings because Janus was al- 
ready a god of generation. A natural explanation of the epithet 
Junonius can be made by believing that the doorway was 
associated with the feminine deity of the bright sky, which shone 
through it and around it. If the words Janus and Juno are 
derived from the same root, then the epithet is really a rein- 
forcement of the original idea, such as we find occurring in Fors 
Fortuna, Aius Locutius, etc. As a deity of the bright sky, 
fertility, and purification, Juno received worship with Janus in 
the family; and as a deity of the bright sky, fertility, and purifi- 
cation, she shared it with Jupiter in the community. We may 
naturally suppose that, as the bright, fire-lit hearth was a center 
of worship in the house, so the bright doorway attracted 
man’s attention and awe. 

One of the earliest representations of the god seems to have 
been the Tigillum Sororium, and Carter* indeed suggested that 
Janus Junonius might be simply the designation of that particu- 
lar arch (Janus) worshipped at the Tigillum Sororium along 
with Juno Sororia. 


2 Mag. Orig. of Kings, pp. 286-7. Usener (Gétternamen, pp. 8 ff. and 
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The Tigillum*4 was a beam stretched from one side of the 
vicus Cyprius® to the other on the slope of the Carinae, just 
above the hollow where the Colosseum now stands. Festus” 
tells us that the beam had originally rested upon two other 
beams like spears, and resembled the yoke under which the 
captured army passed. The story”’ goes that it was erected after 
Horatius murdered his sister in the reign of Tullus Hostilius 
and that the youth was sent under the Tigillum with covered 
head; also sacrifices were performed to Janus Curiatius and 
Juno Sororia, whose altars remained standing by the beam un- 
til a very late period in Roman history. The beam was repaired 
at public expense and annual rites were performed at it 
on one of Juno’s festival days, the Calends of October. On 
this day, even as late as the fourth century A.D., the Arval 
Brothers? made an offering. The cult was evidently deeply 
fixed in the life of the Romans and there are several signs of 
very primitive origin. 

Warde Fowler’? believed that Horatius was undoubtedly 
sacer, 1.6. taboo, and that this peculiar act of passing under an 
arch or 1ugum was a form of expiation or purification; also that 
perhaps the whole legend arose from the gentile worship of 
the two deities with cult-titles Curiatius and Sororia. It has 
also been said*® that passage under the yoke may have been a 
rite to strip the foe of his malignant and hostile powers. Roscher*! 
even suggested that the beam was perhaps the relic of a very 
old spell of creeping under wood to get rid of witchcraft. At 
any rate the ceremony goes back to very early times and prob- 
ably to the period of magic and the worship of natural objects.” 
The beam itself may have been an object of worship and typical 
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of the Janus of the doorway. Even in later times strange super- 
stitions lingered about passing through the door of the house. 
Why is it, says Plutarch in his Roman Questions (5), that those 
who are falsely reported dead in foreign countries are not re- 
ceived through the doors on their return; but men, getting up 
to the roof of the house, let them in that way? At the door a 
curious ceremony® took place immediately after the birth of a 
child in order to prevent Silvanus, who may represent the 
dangerous spirits of the forest, from entering the house and 
harming the infant. 

In order to understand the origin of the rites on the Calends 
of October, we should need to know the meaning of the names 
Curiatius and Sororia, which are applied to the two deities 
associated with the Tigillum. It may be that Curiatius has 
some connection with Curritis,*4 an epithet applying to one of 
the well-known cults of the goddess. Juno Sororia® appears to 
be a protective deity. 

There is record that a festival of Janus,** Concordia, and 
Pax was held yearly on the thirtieth of March and a festival of 
Luna*’ on the following day. It may be that the two days were 
part of one continuous celebration originally and that Luna 
represents Juno. 

The special priest of Janus seems to have been the Rex 
Sacrorum;**and his wife, the Regina Sacrorum, sacrificed to Juno 
on the Calends of each month from March to December.*® As 
this rite seems to have originated when the early calendar 
regulated religious affairs, we may infer the probable connection 
in early times of the two divinities whom these ministers served. 
It is useless to attempt a proof that the Rex Sacrorum was not 
a priest of Janus;*° and even as in the old harvest-ritual* Janus 
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preceded Jupiter, so the priest of Janus preceded the Flamen 
Dialis. 

As has been said above, some scholars believe that Janus 
was merely another form of Jupiter. An early inscription from 
Aquileia reads, Jovi Diano® and it has been supposed that we 
have here a composite of the two deities; but it is simpler to 
suggest a case of asyndeton, and to consider that a dedication 
was made to the two deities. Though their names were derived 
from the same root Div-, the two gods seem to have been always 
quite distinct, Jupiter being revered as the bright sky-father 
and Janus as the bright, shining door-god. 

Just as Vesta, originally of the hearth in the home, became 
a great state deity, so Janus of the doorway became the public 
god of gates, entrances, and beginnings. Janus was later con- 
sidered likewise a god of generation, a notion which his con- 
nection with Juno probably assisted, for their development was 
in some respects similar. Both were interested in the Calends 
and both were war-deities in certain phases of their cult. 


2 CI.L. V, 783. See A. B. Cook, C. R. XVIII (1904) pp. 367-8, who 
regards Janus as merely another form of Zeus; cf. S. Linde, De Iano Summo 
Romanorum. 
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There are undoubtedly connections and parallels in the 
worship of Genius and Juno, so that the only question is whether 
the similarities arose late or early. Certainly in Republican and 
Imperial times, to every woman belongs a Juno, as embodiment 
of her higher divine ego, and to every man a Genius. But was 
this differentiation made in earliest Rome? Wissowa! in his last 
edition of Religion und Kultus der Romer has declared that we 
may unhesitatingly count it among the oldest elements of the 
Roman religion. Much of the evidence depends on an Arval 
prayer? which mentions a Juno Deae Diae. Birt,’ however, is 
right in thinking that the idea expressed by this name does not 
belong to the earliest period because of the anthropomorphic 
and strongly individualized tendency which it manifests. It is 
correct to suppose that the designation Genius is the original 
and general term, including both sexes. Such is the opinion of 
Ihm,! for instance, and of Otto,® who says we possess no proof 
that the differentiation between Genius and Juno existed in the 
original worship. In fact we have no evidence earlier than Tibul- 
lus for the Juno of a woman. But Wissowa comments that 
before Tibullus there is no record of the Genius of an individual 
man, either. 

It is indeed unsafe to rely too much on negative evidence, 
but at the same time it is reasonable to ask whether it was 
characteristic of the Roman nature to emphasize and develop 
the cult of gods pertaining to the individual as greatly as such 
differentiation for man and woman would imply. If we consider 
carefully, we realize that attention was concentrated on the 
state and family. This god, Genius, was the only one pertaining 
to the individual, as Carter® observes. Warde Fowler’ in fact is 


1 Relig. und Kult.? p. 182. 
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inclined to believe that “the Genius in the earliest times stood 
for the permanent principle in social life, the continued existence 
of the family and the gens. . ... Permanence, benevolence, 
and personality are all elements to be found in the Genius.” 
Wine, life-giving and strengthening, is the regular libation to 
Genius, but wine is also the libation to Jupiter as Liber.* Even 
this individual deity seems to be “the special idea of the 
mysterious power of the pater familias to continue the family 
and keep up its connexion with the gens.’ 

There was an old shield on the Capitoline with the dedica- 
tion, genio urbis Romae, sive mas sive femina and a picture of a 
serpent.!® Otto!! maintains that the shield could not have been 
so dedicated if the idea of the Genius had excluded the feminine. 
As has been said in connection with Juno Deae Diae, the idea 
of the Genius of a god is not in keeping with those vague numina 
of the earliest religion. The Genius of the city of Rome is rather 
one of the abstractions of later times; and in that period, as the 
inscription shows, the Genius was sometimes used to include 
the feminine. Though there are numerous instances in Imperial 
times where the Juno of a woman corresponds to the Genius of 
a man, yet the naming of the Genius of a woman is not unre- 
corded. In one inscription the word Genii! is used of both 
mother and father. Otto thinks that the following statement of 
Censorinus,'* therefore, may not be called inaccurate, nonnullt 
binos Genios in his dumtaxat domibus, quae essent maritae, 
colendos putarunt. There is also the old Arval prayer,” sive deo 
sive deae in cuius tutela hic lucus locusve est which shows that 
in the case of the Genius Joci the question of gender was unsettled. 
It is interesting also to note that the Juno of a pagus is men- 
tioned, and yet countless inscriptions record only the Genius 
of colonia, provincia, legiones, centuriae. There is also the Genius 
of victoria, fama, luna, fortuna, and fatum, and even the Genius 
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of Juno Sospita.!® From such an arbitrary use of the terms in 
later centuries, it looks as if Genius was originally used to 
designate the permanent force in man or woman. When the 
differentiation arose, the prevalence of the earlier idea fre- 
quently made itself felt and careful discrimination about genders 
was never made. 

It is true that women sometimes swore by their Juno, just 
as Tibullus!’ says: 

Etsi perque suos fallax iuravit ocellos 
Iunonemque suam perque suam Venerem. 
But, as this quotation shows, Juno may not have been originally 
a goddess of the individual any more than was Venus. 

One of the most important testimonies to the close con- 
nection between Juno and Genius would seem to be the fact 
that the chief festival of Genius is the birthday.'* Juno is 
characterized by the epithet Natalis. Otto supposes the question 
might be asked why there is no Genius Natalis. This, he ex- 
plains, would be a tautology; for Genius is understood as the 
daemon of the birthday, but in the case of Juno this element 
must be expressly emphasized. 

Besides the birthday of the individual, Genius had one 
fixed festival, on the ninth of October;!® and accordingly it 
might be argued that this was connected with the observances 
for Juno on the seventh, since early festivals were usually held 
only on the odd days of the month. The sacrifice on the ninth, 
however, is shared by Genius Publicus with Fausta Felicitas 
and Venus Victrix. 

It is argued that the marriage bed was called lectus genialis;?° 
also that the serpent is the symbol of Genius.” On the other 
hand, in the wedding ceremony Juno, goddess of marriage, is 
not in any way paired with Genius. The only instance where 
the snake may be included in Juno-cult is at Lanuvium.*? On 
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coins which depict Juno Sospita of that town, the serpent is 
represented with the goddess. But though she is attended by 
the serpent, she never seems to have been represented by it, as 
was Genius. A. B. Cook” even thinks that the representation 
of Genius as a snake suits Jupiter, who was known to appear as 
a serpent on the Jectus genialis. 

The additional argument is employed that the forehead was 
sacred to Genius‘ and that in reverence to him the Romans 
touched the forehead, while women offered their eyebrows to 
Juno. Otto truly says that hair is associated with life and 
strength among primitive peoples; but he seems incorrectly to 
assume that the proximity of the forehead and the eyebrows 
is in this case significant. The hair of the head also borders the 
forehead. Varro? in giving his testimony about the offering of 
eyebrows is perhaps more correct when he adds, bz αὖ diis lux 
datur [oculis |. 

An inscription found on a lead fessera*®* at Tarquinii is 
inscribed, Zunoni Reginae and Genio iuven(um) Tarquin(iensium) 
and presents Genius with a seated figure of the goddess. This 
does not seem to provide support for the view?’ that “Genius 
and Juno are in origin a pair representing the male and female 
principle of life.” It seems rather to have been inscribed to one 
of the chief protecting deities of the place and to the ever- 
continuing youthful life and strength there. Compare with 
this, for instance, the inscription which reads,”* [(ov) O(ptimo) 
elt] Iun(oni) Reg(inae) et G(enio) loc(i) and also another,” Jovt 
O(ptimo) M(aximo) et Deae Suriae et Genio venalici, where 
obviously no original connection between Genius and the other 
deities is implied. 

As Otto*? says, it is manifest that the Genius must in earlier 
times have been called ein seelischer Begleiter of the individual 
man, as a tenant of his body, somewhat in the way of the ψυχή; 
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and, as among many peoples, this in-dwelling spirit was ex- 
tended to every place, every collective group of men or things. 
This movement may have been fostered by the spread of the 
Greek belief in man’s individual δαίμων. The Greek view accord- 
ing to which the δαίμονες. stand between god and men, if subject 
to mythological influence, might very well account for the 
curious story which says that Tages was the son of Genius and 
grandson of Jupiter.** We must beware of mixing Greek beliefs 
with the native Italian ones. We should omit, therefore, any 
consideration of Tages here. 

“The Genius and Even the Lar Familiaris, though they 
attained great dignity of conception, and were the centre of 
family life,andtosome extent of family morality, never quite rose 
to the position of full-grown gods,” says Cyril Bailey. The 
Genius always remained a mumen with no anthropomorphic ten- 
dencies. Temples* were seldom built to him and it was cus- 
tomary to signify his presence by a serpent. Juno, on the other 
hand, became one of the most important deities, possessing some 
of the handsomest shrines in Rome and other Italian cities. The 
principal day sacred to Genius was the birthday of the individual, 
whereas Juno’s festival day was the Calends of each month. 

It seems futile to explain this difference in development as 
due to the highly varied aspects and functions of a man’s life 
and the monotonous form of a woman’s. Much more probable 
it is that when Juno later became a tutela pariendi, even as 
Genius was the tutela generandi, the two were associated in cult 
and the situation to which Seneca refers came about, singults 
enim et Genium et Iunonem dederunt.*4 As Warde Fowler® says, 
“Tt does not seem proved that this (Juno as equivalent of Genius) 
was the old name, and not an idea of comparatively late times.” 
This view met with the approval of Carter,*> who made the 
comment that “the scepticism in regard to the age of the term 
Juno = Genius muliebris is well in place.” 
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Nearly sixty years ago Reifferscheid,! when making a study 
of the cults of Juno and Hercules, noted that women swore by 
Juno, men by Hercules; women were excluded from the cult of 
Hercules at the Ara Maxima and men were excluded from the 
the rites of Bona Dea, who was very similar to Juno; a lectus 
was spread in the atrium for Juno and a mensa for Hercules at 
the birth of a child; the bride’s girdle, sacred to Cinxia, was 
tied in a knot called nodus herculaneus. With these facts in 
mind, he examined several Etruscan or early Italian works of 
art? and thought that they threw new light on the religious 
rites; for on certain mirrors, vases, rings, et cetera Hercules now 
appears in bitter opposition to Juno and again in peaceful 
union. On an Etruscan mirror, for instance, Jupiter seems to 
give Juno in marriage to Hercules. Reifferscheid, relying on the 
fact that the Genius of a woman was called a Juno, decided that 
Juno represented the female principle of life and that Hercules, 
who is equivalent to Semo Sancus or to Dius Fidius, is the 
Genius Tovis. 

Schmidt,? who made a special study of the Roman birthday, 
likewise thought that the Genius of a man was sometimes called 
Hercules because of a mythical marriage connection* between 
Hercules and Juno; but he admits that the name seems not to 
have spread very widely. 

There is some inscriptional evidence which might, on the 
contrary, lead one to think that Hercules was originally a sort 
of Zeus; for Hercules Iovius® is read on several inscriptions, one 
of them very old, and Q. Baronius erected on the island of Issa 
a temple and altars Jovi Hercli.6 Also, the fact on which Reiffer- 
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scheid relied, that the Genius of a woman was called a Juno, 
may not have been true of the earliest Roman religion. Besides, 
Wissowa’ is right in declaring that it is not permissible to draw 
conclusions from monuments of Ionic-Etruscan origin, none 
of which has the slightest relation to Roman cult. If accepted, 
these representations would bring to expression mythological 
relations of Italian deities, which he is very much inclined to 
discredit. Neither is it wise to draw very many inferences 
about Juno’s earliest character from connections with Hercules, 
for he is one of the di novensides. He is, after all, Herakles of the 
Greeks, though his cult probably made its way to Rome through 
Oscan Campania.® 

Diimmler® is led to believe from the contest between Juno 
and Hercules on a vase described by Furtwingler,'® that Juno 
Sospita also probably goes back to Greek cult for its origin. 
The word Sospita" has been considered a derivative of σώζειν 
and Fick-Bechtel® relate “Hews, Ἥρα, and Ἡρακλῆς to the old 
verb-root ser-, “to protect, guard”. At any rate there seems to 
be no doubt that whatever relation exists between the two arose 
from Greek ideas. 

Sam Wide," who also connects Ἥρα and “Hpws etymologically, 
thinks they may be the Greek equivalent of Genius and Juno; 
but Wissowa" rightly pronounces such similarity an ingenious 
fancy. A. B. Cook” offers perhaps the most rational explanation 
of the hostile attitude assumed by Juno and Hercules on some 
works of Greek art to which reference has been made.’® He 
believes that a patriarchal tribe worshipping Zeus and Dia 
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(or Dione) was, by invasion or otherwise, amalgamated with a 
matriarchal tribe worshipping Hera and Herakles. There was 
a fusion of cults. Cook thinks he sees Hercules represented as 
the enemy of the cult of Juno Sospita. In this theory, the 
notions about male and female principles of life are disregarded. 

Gruppe” raises the objection that mythology refutes Cook’s 
theory of the marriage of Hera and Herakles. Perhaps it is 
better to consider that when the hostile pair reached foreign 
soil, Juno assumed the réle of Hera because of her connection 
with Jupiter, which was somewhat analogous to that of Hera 
and Zeus. This might assist in explaining the presence of Jupiter 
between Hercules and Juno on the Etruscan mirror. The sky- 
god is perhaps trying to bring about a reconciliation of the 
hostile pair. 

The fact that a Jectus to Juno was placed beside a mensa to 
Hercules at the birth of a child obviously indicates a mingling 
of Roman and Greek rites. When we compare this with the 
custom of placing a Jectus to Picumnus and Pilumnus (di 
coniugales) at the birth of a living child, we see that we are 
probably dealing in the case of Juno and Hercules with a later 
and imitative custom. As Wissowa!® says, we are not justified 
in drawing from this rite the conclusion that Juno and Hercules 
were di coniugales. 

Cinxia, though the name may have become later an epithet 
of Juno as goddess of marriage, seems to have been an inde- 
pendent deity, one of the Indigitamenta denoting special acts, 
like Opigena, Rumina, Ossipago, Educa, etc. Her connection, 
therefore, with the modus herculaneus need not necessarily have 
indicated a special relation between Juno and Hercules. 

Reifferscheid’s second point, that women were excluded 
from the cult of Hercules at the Ara Maxima and men were 
excluded from the rites of Bona Dea, a goddess similar to Juno, 
is a very weak one, as has been pointed out by Warde Fowler;!® 
for Bona Dea was not more closely related to Juno than were 
some other divinities. Warde Fowler does not feel sure that 
Juno is not as much an intrusion here as Hercules and thinks 
the female counterpart of Genius was perhaps a nameless numen 
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like Bona Dea. He adds that perhaps the rise of the cult of Juno 
Lucina®® (who seems to have been especially concerned with 
childbirth) may have caused this intrusion. 

In regard to Reifferscheid’s first observation, Warde Fowler”! 
says that the oaths me dius fidius and me hercule are synonomous. 
But he thinks that almost undoubtedly the former was the 
older, and that the origin of the latter.must be found in the 
union of the characteristics of the Greek god with those of the 
native Dius Fidius; moreover it is worth noting that for both 
these oaths it was customary to go out in the open air. “Here,” 
he says, “is a point at which both Hercules and Dius Fidius 
seem to come into line with Jupiter; for the most solemn oath of 
all was per Iovem (lapidem), also taken under the light of hea- 
ven.” 

The identity of Dius Fidius himself is extremely puzzling. 
Stilo, according to Varro, believed him to be the Sabine Semo 
Sancus and the Greek Hercules; and Verrius Flaccus, as quoted 
by Festus, considered these three identical.”? Wissowa”’ is very 
positive that originally Dius Fidius was nothing else than 
Jupiter himself in his réle as protector of fides. His full name 
was Semo Sancus Dius Fidius. Warde Fowler™ also believed 
that Dius Fidius as Semo Sancus is connected with Jupiter, the 
god of the heavens and thunder, and that as Hercules he is 
closely related to the same god as seen in a different aspect. 

Hercules and Juno were the two most important deities of 
Tibur, but no special connection of their cults seems to have 
existed in that town;”° nor does there seem to have been a close 
relation between the cults of Hercules Victor and Jupiter 
Praestes,* though it was supposed that the temple was dedicated 
to the latter by Hercules. A situation analogous to this existed 
in Rome;’ for near the Ara Maxima was an altar of Jupiter 
Inventor, which according to legend was erected by Hercules 
himself. In this connection it is interesting to observe that 
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Hercules is several times called Primigenius, as Fortuna is 
called Primigenia.?8 

Somewhere not far from the shrine of Hercules at Sur- 
rentum*® stood Juno’s sanctuary. In fact the latter afforded 
an easy view of the temple of Hercules; but here he was wor- 
shipped as a maritime deity and had nothing to do with the 
cult of the goddess. 


28 Infra pp. 46 and 48. 
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The early Fortuna was a goddess of plenty and fertility, 
manifesting herself among mankind as a protectress of women 
and childbirth, among the crops and herds as a deity of fertility 
and fecundity.! The name no doubt finds its origin in the same 
root as the verb fero. Such an inscription? as nationu gratia| 
Fortuna| Diovo fileia| primogenia may have been offered in grati- 
tude for childbirth, though Mommsen, on the ground of a gloss, 
would refer it to cattle. It is claimed that Genius is similar to 
Fortune in almost all the manner of his manifestation.’ 

Cicero,‘ in telling of the discovery of the sortes of Praeneste, 
says: Is est hodie locus saeptus religiose propter Iovis pueri (sacel- 
lum) qui lactens cum Iunone Fortunae in gremio sedens, mammam 
ad petens castissime colitur a matribus. This statement is very 
perplexing because Fortuna seems to have been worshipped also 
at Praeneste as Primigenia, which has been commonly inter- 
preted to mean “the first-born daughter of Jupiter.” No wonder 
Warde Fowler® exclaims that the Praenestines must have been 
most inconsistent people, expecially as the older inscription 
bearing evidence on the subject has filia and the later one the 
antique use of puer. Until we have more explicit evidence, he 
is inclined to omit Diovo fileia and understand Primigenia to 
mean the goddess who claimed to be the original deity of the 
name, before man began to interfere with her, adding artificial 
titles such as Fortuna huiusce diei, Fortuna muliebris,and so forth. 
He goes on to say® that she “may originally at Praeneste have 
been thought of as the equivalent of Genius, the spiritual power 
which the Romans called Juno, attending on women as Genius 
on men. ... This would fall in with the fact that at Praeneste 
and elsewhere Fortuna was especially worshipped by women, 
without doubt in special connexion with childbirth. Possibly 

1 Carter, Relig. of Numa, p. 51; Wissowa, Relig. und Kult.? pp. 259-60. 

2 CLL. XIV, 2863. 

3 Pauly-Wissowa, VII, 1156. 

4 De Div. II, 85. 

5 Rom. Essays and Interpret. pp. 67-9. 

6 Op. cit. p. 69. 
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she held at Praeneste the same place, or something like it, 
which Juno Lucina held at Rome and elsewhere; for Lucina, I 
believe, is not known to have inhabited Praeneste, where Juno 
was of secondary importance. It is worth noting that there 
was a [unonarium,’ i.e., a cella or shrine, in the great temple of 
Fortuna there.” This explanation of the epithet is not convinc- 
ing. The dedication day of her temple® seems to have been the 
Ides of November, a day sacred to Jupiter. This is an appro- 
priate choice only if Primigenia has the usual interpretation. 
Piganiol® goes still further and says that Juno is the Latin 
name of Sabine Fortuna. To him it is possible that the name 
Juno was a common noun and the feminine equivalent of Genius. 
Legend” tells that Tatius, the Sabine, developed the cult of 
Juno, and although from inscriptional evidence it is very rare 
in Picenum and among the Sabines, nevertheless Piganiol de- 
clares the legend is fundamentally true and the name Juno is 
only the Latin equivalent of the Sabine earth-goddess. In 
commenting on the statue mentioned by Cicero, he! rather 
absurdly remarks that the chthonic Fortuna of Praeneste makes 
concessions to the gods of the sky and takes on her knees the 
infant Jupiter. Warde Fowler! seemed to be much nearer the 
truth when, following Mommsen, he said twenty-five years ago 
that here are considerations which suggest hesitation before 
hastily concluding that all this is genuine Italian development 
of genuine Italian ideas. It seems as if there existed at Praeneste 
a local earth-goddess who, because of her own relation to fer- 
tility, gained a connection with Jupiter and Juno, since the 
latter were associated with fertility in certain phases of their 
early worship. Fortuna, as an older deity of the region, became 
the mother, when myth-making Greeks penetrated the region. 
By others, who considered the sky-god older, she was made the 
daughter (the first-born, it is true, because of her age). Both 
illustrations from sculpture and the parental relationships 
among these deities show that we are dealing withideasimported 


"CLL. XIV, 2867; Preller, Rom. Myth. 115, p. 191, note 1. 
8 Carter, C. R. XIV (1900) p. 90. 

* Les Origines de Rome, pp. 110-1. 
10 Dion. Hal. 11, 50; cf. Festus, p. 42 L. 
Op-.cit. p. 120: 
125 Rom. Fest. p. 225. 
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into Italy. Those who would say that she is the Sabine equiv- 
alent of Juno should remember that Jupiter was in like manner 
connected with Fortuna. There seems to be no relation with 
Genius, though it is interesting to observe that the cult-title 
Primigenius is applied to Hercules also in a few inscriptions® 
from Rome and Baetica. 

Many of the centers of Fortuna-worship show no trace of 
the luck-goddess, but of a deity pertaining to women. Such was 
Fortuna Muliebris, as the epithet indicates. Fortuna of the 
Forum Boarium was closely related to Mater Matuta; and with 
the latter Juno is closely connected, according to Otto. For- 
tuna was not one of the di indigites, however, as was Juno. She 
belongs to the di novensides of Italian origin. Her titles Diovo 
fileia primogenia and Jovis puer primigenia™® and the representa- 
tion of her in art indicate that she was as closely related to 
Jupiter as to Juno. 

13 C.J.L. II, 1436; Dessau, no. 3433=C.LL. VI, 30907; C.I.L. XI, 5954 


IM Op. Clip. 193: 
% C.I.L. XIV, 2863 and 2862. 


Caprotina 


On the seventh of July a woman’s festival was held in Latium 
in honor of Juno! and the rites were of such a nature as to show 
that her worshippers undoubtedly regarded her as a goddess of 
marriage and of women. But it looks as if the festival had later 
incorporated ceremonies which were not a part of the earlier 
adoration of the divinity. Mannhardt? saw in this day an 
occasion for purification, driving out sickness, and so forth. 
Indeed, this Nonae Caprotinac, as it was called, belongs to the 
older order of celebrations*and seems to have been a continua- 
tion of the Poplifugia on the fifth of July. The calendar of 
Amiternum tells us that the Poplifugia was in honor of Jupiter, 
and this statement is accepted by Wissowa.* Otto,° on the other 
hand, refuses to believe that the fifth of July had any connec- 
tion with the cult of Jupiter; but as Ehrlich® remarks, “Darin 
liegt tiberhaupt unleugbar eine Einseitigkeit der Ottoschen Arbeit, 
dass die Verbindung der Juno mit Jupiter fiir thm vollig zurtick- 
ἐγ. Both these days seem to have been parts of a great 
harvest-festival;’ and as Roscher says, the connection of the 
two Italian deities of light again appears in the Nonae Capro- 
tinae, which was held in honor of Juno. 

The derivation of the name Caprotina and the portrayal 
of her with a goatskin headdress show that the goat was con- 
nected with the cult of the goddess. Wissowa® believes that this 
animal relates to sexual life and fertility of women, but Roscher® 
believes that we may regard the goat as a customary sacrifice 
to the moon-goddess. We know, for instance, that in the worship 


1 Varro, L.L. VI, 18; Macrobius,S.I, 11, 36 ff.; Plutarch, Rom. 29 and Cam. 
33; Polyaen. VIII, 30; C.I.L. IV, 1555; Warde Fowler, Rom. Fest. pp. 177 ff. 

2 Quellen und Forsch. zur Sprach- und Cultur- Gesch. LI (1884) p. 132. 

3 Wissowa, Relig. und Kult. 1st ed. p. 118. 

4 Relig. und Kult. p. 116. 

5 Op. cit. p. 189. 

6 Zeitschr. fiir vergl. Sprachforsch. XLI (1907) p. 284. 

7 Roscher’s Lex. 11, 104; supra pp. 15-6. 

8 Op. cit. p. 184. 

9 Roscher’s Lex. II, 587. 
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of Artemis at Brauron, Agrai, and Sparta (as well as of Hera at 
Sparta) the sacrifice of goats was usual. Scarcely any animal 
was so significant in ancient weather charms as the goat,!° and 
primitive peoples are likely to believe that the moon has some 
influence on the weather.! 

It is possible then that Jupiter and Juno were in early times 
honored together by a harvest-festival lasting two days, since 
both were deities of forces which had influence on the crops. 
Juno, because of her association with the moon, assumed some 
of the attributes of Hera and Artemis. In like manner, through 
her identification with the moon and fertility of crops, rites 
connected with women and birth attached themselves to her 
festival; for, as Ehrenreich” says, the lunar deity is always at 
the same time a divinity of the earth, of vegetation, of birth, 
and of death. 


10 Otto, op. cit. p. 184. 
1 Frazer, Golden Bough, VI’, p. 138. 
2 Allegemeine Myth. pp. 40-1. 


Curritis 


Curritis and Quiritis seem to have been used as equivalents 
in referring to the cult of Juno, so that it is impossible to sepa- 
rate them according to name and origin.1 Both forms have been 
found in inscriptions of Falerii, where the worship of the goddess 
was especially important. Evidences for the cult, under one 
name or the other, are found likewise in Rome, Tibur, and 
Beneventum. 

Juno was so prominent at Falerii that the city later took the 
name Colonia Junonia.?, Now Roscher*® thought that the cult 
of Juno Curritis was distinct from the one of Juno as presiding 
deity of the town; but L. R. Taylor seems right in citing C.I.L. 
XI, 3100 as sufficient proof against this view. This inscription 
gives the name pontifex sacrarius to the priest of Juno Curritis, 
who doubtless stood forth as the most important divinity. 

Ancient writers repeatedly state that the city was a colony 
of Argos, which was famous for the worship of Hera. This would 
practically mean that in the Faliscan Juno we have a goddess 
of Greek descent. However, Miss Taylor® points out that the 
only foundation for such a statement is the importance of Juno- 
worship there. She thinks also that Dionysius’s statement® that 
the Faliscan temple was modelled on the great sanctuary at 
Argos seems hardly substantiated by the foundations of that 
which was probably the temple of the goddess at Falerii. 
Deecke,’ after careful investigation, believes that the cult was 
native Italian and specifically different from the Argive. 


1 For the spelling of the name see Roscher’s Lex. s.v. Quiritis; Thesaurus, 
Supplement, s.v. Curritis; Taylor, Cults of Etruria, p. 66, note 28; Otto, op. cit. 
p. 201, believes the proper spelling was Curritis, as the supposed etymology 
from currus shows; Bickel, Rh. Mus. LXXI (1916) p. 560, note, thinks Curitis 
with a single r was a later writing. 

2 Wissowa, op. cit: p. 187. 

3 Roscher’s Lex. II, 597. 

4 Op. cit. p. 65, note 22. 

5 Op. cit. pp. 60-1. 

* Dionys. Hal. J, 21. 

7 Die Falisker, p. 18. 
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Through an inscription® we learn that Juno had at Falerii a 
lucus Iunonis Curritis, just as did the ancient Juno Lucina of 
Rome, Diana of Nemi, and other early divinities. But certain 
terra-cottas found there, among them a tufa head of the goddess 
and a winged lion of perhaps the seventh century,® show that 
the temple was built in a very primitive stage of the cult. 
Priests only, no priestesses, engaged in this Faliscan cult. As 
has been said, her attendant, the pontifex sacrarius,!° was per- 
haps the chief religious officer of the town. 

At the surrender of Falerii in 241 B.C., though the cult 
persisted in the old sanctuaries, it was also brought to Rome, 
and doubtless the temple of Juno Quiritis in the Campus Mar- 
tius represented the Faliscan tradition." We have evidence, 
however, that Juno was likewise worshipped in the curiae at 
Rome from early times;” and this led Otto! to believe that there 
was in the Roman city a cult of Juno Quiritis, distinct from 
that of Curritis at Falerii. But there is inscriptional evidence 
for both Curritis and Quiritis among the Faliscans. Both 
names are doubtless to be traced to one source, and the Latin 
cult was no doubt an early extension of the Faliscan. 

The theories about the origin of the epithet which were 
advanced in ancient times fall into four main divisions: 

1. The name was derived from Cures,!* the Sabine city, 
because she had special honors among the Sabines. Preller!” 
thought that Falerii itself had a strong element of Sabine or 
Umbrian population in early times. This derivation goes back 
to Varro’s hypothesis that the Quirinal was settled by the 
Sabines, and Deecke,!* Corssen,'* and others have accepted the 


SCT Law, 3196: 

9 Strong, Roman Studies, IV (1914) p. 178. 

10 C.I.L. XI, 3100 and 3125; supra p. 51. 

11 Otto, op. cit. pp. 197-203; Taylor, op. cit. p. 68. 

12 Dionys. Hal. II, 50, 3. 

18 Op. cit. p. 200. 

WIG 1 ΧΕΙ 3100; 9125:.9126: 

15 Walde, Etym. Worterb.? 5.ν. Quirites; Bickel, Rh. Mus. LXXI (1916) 
p. 561. 

16 Schol. Pers. Sat. 4, 26; Steph. Byz. s.v. Kupis; Festus, p. 302 L. is an 
emended passage. 

17 Rém. Myth. 15, p. 278. 

18 Op. cit. pp. 83 ff. 

19 Ausspr. II?, pp. 357 ff. 
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etymology. Against this view it has been argued, however, that 
the inhabitants of Cures were called Curenses;?° and there is 
complete lack of inscriptional evidence for Juno among the 
Sabines. 

2. An old prayer from Tibur” reading, Zuno Curritis, tuo 
curru clipeoque tuere meos curiae vernulas, and a passage from 
Servius” which says, Curitis quae utitur curru et hasta would 
point perhaps to a derviation from currus. And indeed, like 
Juno Sospita, she rides in a chariot; though such a presentation 
is perhaps an innovation derived from the Greek Hera, as she 
is portrayed in the Iliad. If Curritis was the proper spelling 
at Tibur, as such an etymology seems to indicate, then, says 
Roscher,24 we can contemplate a separation of Curritis and 
Quiritis. But this spelling may have arisen because of a false 
idea about the derivation from currus. 

3. In fact it has been argued that two curru appears on the 
ground of a false etymology for twa curz, demanded by the sense 
of the Tiburtine prayer. A derivation from curis or quiris,® 
meaning “lance”, is supported by the fact that she is often 
represented with a spear and in the guise of a war-goddess. 
Among others, Preller adopts this theory and believes that 
the parting of the bride’s hair with a spear should be traced to 
the cult of Juno. Bursu,?’ also using guwiris as a source, sees in 
Quiritis the original form of the epithet and in Curitis a dia- 
lectic assimilation. 

4, Dionysius of Halicarnassus?® says that in all the curiae 
Tatius placed tables to her who was called Curitis and that 
they remained even to his time. An origin from caria is sup- 


20 Deecke’s argument, op. cit. pp. 86-7, that the people of Cures were first 
called Quirites, but Curenses was invented later to distinguish the Roman 
Quirites, seems futile. 

21 Servius, Aen. 1, 17. 

# Aen. I, 8. 

2 VII, 381 ff. 

2. Roscher’s Lex. II, 597. 

% Ovid, Fasti, II, 477; Plut. Rom. 29 and Qu. Rom. 87; Servius, Aen. I, 8; 
Festus, pp. 43 and 55 L. 

% Op. cit. 13. pp. 278-9. 

27 Die Gutturalen und ihre Verbindung mit v im Latin, pp. 38 f. and note; 
also p. 118. 
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ported by the phrase, ¢were meos curiae vernulas, in the Tiburtine 
prayer which was cited above. This etymology has also had the 
approval of many modern critics;?? but the great objection 
brought against it is that the ~ in curva is long.*° 

Not content with these four theories, modern scholars have 
advanced still others to explain the epithet. Otto*! believes 
that there must have existed a town called Currium or Curria 
whose deity, Curritis, was named for it, even as Niebuhr® once 
suggested a hypothetical Quirium as a derivation for Quirinus. 
As support for this, Samnites from Samnium can be cited. Otto 
thinks that the masculine form, Pater Curris, which is recorded 
by Tertullian, also leads us to suppose the existence of such a 
place-name as Currium. 

Kretschmer*® has lately suggested a derivation from *covir- 
iom, meaning die vereinigte Mannschaft, which Miss Taylor 
thinks may lead to a more probable explanation of Juno’s 
cognomen. Deubner,** on the contrary, disputes Kretschmer’s 
statement that probably no name Quirium existed and says 
that Kretschmer’s supposition, *coviriom, stirs up doubts for 
language reasons. The explanation, Quirinus as god of the 
Biirgerschaft, he declares, is too abstract in character to win 
agreement from him. 

A. B. Cook*® wishes to associate Quirinus and Quiritis with 
quercus. According to Pliny, there was on the Vatican an oak- 
tree older than Rome itself, bearing a bronze inscription in 
Etruscan letters, which proves that even in the early days the 
oak was worthy of religious veneration. The title Quirinus was 
borne alike by Janus and Jupiter, and this he understands to 
mean “the oak god, the oaken spear.” 


29 Mommsen believed in a connection of curia with Curitis; Wissowa also 
clings to an original cult of the curiae, though he looks on the derivation of 
Curitis from curia as etymological Spieleret, and accounts for the earliest 
curiae-cult on the basis of Juno, goddess of marriage, not Juno, a deity of the 
state. 

30 Warde Fowler, Roman Studies, VI (1916) p. 189. 

31 Op. cit. p. 201; see also Walde, Etym. Worterb.? s.v. Quirites. 

ἋΣ Rém. Gesch. I’, pp. 39 ff. 

33 Glotta, X, pp. 147-57. 

% Rom. Mitt. 1921-2, pp. 15-7. 

% Folk-Lore, XVI (1905) p. 281; Pliny, N.H. XVI, 237. 
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Bickel* is of the opinion that in the epithet Curritis, belong- 
ing to the chief deity of Falerii, there survives an originally in- 
dependent Sondergottheit. The lucky accident which preserved 
report of a Pater Curris by Tertullian*’ excludes the possibility 
of explaining the epithet as a supplementary attribute or of 
detaching the primary notion. Bickel thinks that the original 
custom of calling a nwmen by names placed together exhaustive- 
ly has led to personal names with epithets. We have in Curris 
and Curritis originally a pair of deities like Pales and Palatua. 

The shrine of Juno Curritis** is the only sanctuary at Falerii 
of which the ground-plan can in a measure be determined. 
Unlike the temples of Juno in almost all other regions, it is 
situated on a low site against the face of a high cliff. The 
building was arranged with three cellae and was evidently the 
cult center for three deities, one of whom occupied a position 
of prominence over the other two. This important divinity was 
doubtless Juno, and one of the others may have been Pater 
Curris. The finds around the sanctuary indicate that she was 
a goddess to whom vows for health were made. 

The festival of Juno Curritis was very elaborate, and as we 
read the description by Ovid*® we are led to believe that some 
form of ἱερὸς γάμος was held here, such as was known at Argos. 
Moreover, we have inscriptional evidence*® that Greek rites had 
been introduced into her cult. The Juno Quiritis in the Campus 
Martius, who was no doubt evoked from Falerii, celebrated the 
Nones of October as the day of dedication for her temple,” 
which was presumably the festival inherited from the original 
sanctuary. We have here a deviation from the regular tradition, 
which considered the Calends sacred to Juno. 

At Falerii the sacrifices were white heifers, a calf, a pig, and 
a ram, according to Ovid. Only the goat was hateful to the 


36 Op. cit. p. 564. 

37 Apol. 24 (Faliscorum in honorem Patris Curis et accepit cognomen Iuno). 

38 For description of her temple see Pasqui, Not. d. Sc. 1887, pp. 92-100; 
A.J.A. 1887, pp. 460-1; L. R. Taylor, op. cit. pp. 63-5. 

39 Am. III, 13, 1-36. 

40 0 1 XI, p. 465. 

4 CLL. 15, p. 331, Lovt Fulguri [Π]| unoni Curriti in Campo. 

See also Marquardt, Rom. Staatsver. III?, p. 584. Miss Taylor, op. cit. 
p. 69, who says there is no evidence for the date of her festival, thinks it is tempt- 
ing to assign the Calends, the day commonly sacred to Juno. 

42 Am. III, 13, 13-8. 
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goddess and was hunted by boys at her festival. The story that 
Juno was betrayed by it during a flight into the mountains and 
therefore hated it is purely aetiological. But here again we have 
a deviation from the usual cult of the goddess, to whom the goat 
was commonly sacred. Juno Sospita and Juno Caprotina wore 
a helmet of goat-skin, and the goat was their sacrificial victim. 
Again, this tradition at Falerii may have been borrowed from 
the temple at Argos, where white cows were the chief offerings 
and calves and pigs and rams were also sacrificed, but no goats.* 

Miss Taylor says that it is tempting to see in Juno of 
Falerii an earth-goddess like Dea Dia, the divinity of the Arva- 
les, and perhaps in Pater Curris a form of Mars; but she adds, 
“Here however we are in the realm of pure conjecture.” Our 
knowledge of her earlier cult is insufficient to decide the question, 
but no one of the derivations for her name suggested by ancient 
or modern authors, except Kretschmer’s, would necessarily lead 
to such a conclusion; and Kretschmer’s theory is very doubtful. 
The obvious relation of Quiritis to Quirinus may show that Juno 
had some connection after all with Jupiter and Janus; for they,® 
as well as Mars, have been designated by this title. Nor does 
there seem more reason for interpreting Pater Curris as some 
form of Mars than as Jupiter or Janus. 


43 Miiller-Deecke, Die Etrusker, II, p. 45. 
44 Op. cit. pp. 69-70. 
45 Wissowa, op. cit. p. 154, note 2 and p. 109. 
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The cult of Lucina was probably one of the oldest of the 
separate cults in Rome, for tradition said that her hedge on the 
top of Mons Cispius! existed before the founding of the city. In 
fact, Pliny was led to believe that her name might be derived 
from the Jucus itself. Juno here in her grove reminds us of the 
gods of the Suevi, whom Tacitus? describes as numina which 
could not have resided in temples made with hands or have 
been represented in iconic form. So Diana of the grove at Nemi 
and Caelestis in her grove at Carthage were worshipped. They 
were without doubt all originally deities of the moon, and 
reverence was given them under the open sky. 

Objection has been made that if Zuno is related to the root 
div- and itself means “brightness,” then Juno Lucina is tauto- 
logical, for Lucina is from Juc- meaning “light.” G. Appel? 
advances a theory that perhaps there existed in the beginning 
an Italian goddess whose name was Lucina; in later times, 
however, when Lucina was made equal to Juno and joined to 
her in cult, the word was given as an epithet to Juno. But the 
common explanation’ is that the title was added to Juno’s name 
when her original significance as goddess of light was disappear- 
ing. By the addition of a strengthening adjective men sought 
to renew it. The double name is certainly no more tautological 
than are Jupiter Lucetius, Fors Fortuna, Aius Locutius, and 
Diana Lucina. 

It is well established that her cult was particularly concerned 
with childbirth; and the addition of the epithet Lucina, used to 
denote this special protection, seems a clear indication that the 
ancient Romans, associating light and life, regarded birth as a 
bringing-to-light. When a child was born, torches were lighted 
in the room in recognition of Juno Lucina’s power;? and in cult 


1 Pliny, N.H. XVI, 235; Varro, L.L. V, 50 and 74; Ovid, Fasti, III, 239 ff. 
2 Germ. IX. 

3 De Romanorum Precationibus, pp. 107-8. 

4 Roscher’s Lex. II, 579. 

5 Roscher’s Lex. II, 582. 
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a torch was an attribute of the moon. This custom of making a 
light at birth is apparently very old, and one of the Indigita- 
menta presiding over a special act was called Candelifera.® 

The usual offering to Lucina was a pig or a lamb;’ and in 
Egypt, for example, pigs were sacrificed annually to the moon.® 

Wissowa® thinks that Plautus in the Truculentus!© shows 
that Lucina was a deity of the individual woman; from this she 
developed into a goddess of childbirth generally, whose help 
was offered to all women. So was brought to pass, he says, the 
transition from a general strength in-dwelling in man to a power 
abiding outside him and bringing him help with favor. With the 
Romans, on the contrary, the more natural development would 
be from the religion of the tribe and family to that of the in- 
dividual. Early man in times of stress would more naturally 
fear or appeal to exterior powers and forces than to his own 
inner ego. Doubtless the special cult of Juno Lucina was from 
the first devoted to a goddess of birth, but of birth in the sense 
of bringing to light. 


6 Pauly-Wissowa, IX, 1339; Daremberg et Saglio, III, 470. 
7 Marquardt, Rom. Staatsver. 1112, p. 173. 

8 Frazer, Golden Bough, VIII‘, p. 25. 
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Moneta 


Unfortunately the etymology of Moneta is so obscure that 
the epithet has been of very little assistance in determining the 
early character of the goddess. In all probability, just as 
Jordan! thought, the name comes from the oldest speech; and 
certainly both the cult and the title are older than the events 
concerning the origin. 

It was said that her first temple in Rome was built on the 
Arx in 344 B.C. because of a vow made by L. Furius Camillus, 
the dictator. Warde Fowler* supposed that to Juno of the Arx 
such a title would be given in consequence of the popular belief 
that the Capitol was saved from the attack of the Gauls in 390 
by the warning of the sacred geese. In fact most of the etymo- 
logical stories emphasize the meaning “one who warns, advises” , 
though the circumstances of the warning vary with different 
authors. One® says that she gave admonition concerning an 
earthquake and demanded the sacrifice of a pregnant sow; 
another* that the Romans, lacking money in the war against 
Pyrrhus, prayed to Juno, who replied that if they used their 
weapons with justice, money would not be lacking. Therefore 
the Romans, gaining their petition, honored Juno Moneta and 
in 269 B.C. established the coining of silver in her temple. 

Hild® suggests that Moneta may be explained by the pro- 
clamation given in the Curia Calabra on the Calends of each 
month concerning the number of days before the Nones.® 

Dissatisfied with this explanation, Curtius’ and Roscher® 
thought that the term was etymologically akin to μνᾶσθαι, 
μνηστή (ἄλοχος), “wife, bride”; though Roscher, wavering be- 
tween two derivations, added the suggestion that perhaps one 


1 Topog. der Stadt Rom, I, 2, pp. 108 ff. 

2 Rom. Fest. p. 129. 

3 Cicero, De Div. I, 101; Preller, Rom. Myth. I’, p. 283. 
4 Suidas, s.v. Moneta. 

5 Daremberg et Saglio, III, 686. 

6 Supra p. 13 ff. 

7 Grundziige der gr. Etym.' p. 312. 

® Roscher’s Lex. II, 593-4. 
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should also think of the warnings and instructions which the 
Pronuba gives the young married pair, especially the bride. 
Warde Fowler’ justly remarked that Roscher’s treatment must 
be called pure fancy. Nor does Priscian’s report!® that Livius 
Andronicus rendered Μνημοσύνη by Moneta greatly help toward 
the solution of the etymological problem. 

Assmann’s'! argument against a derivation from monere is 
that it should in such case be monens or monitrix. We do not 
find any verb of the same conjugation as monere presenting a 
noun like moneta. He has an idea that she takes her name from 
the Carthaginian word machanath meaning “camp, people of 
the camp”. This word is found as a legend on silver Carthagin- 
ian coins current in Sicily before the Punic Wars. Constanzi,” 
though he differs in some details, supports this derivation and 
suggests the Greek Μονῆτα as a medium. Though G. F. Hill® 
does not positively accept the theory, he views it with favor and 
says “there is little doubt that Moneta gave rather than owed 
its name to the goddess. If the name she embodied was of 
Carthaginian origin, we can understand why she became identi- 
fied with Juno.” Wissowa"‘ is right in rejecting this theory and 
stating that Moneta can scarcely mean anything else than | 
Raterin, Mahnerin. As A. W. Hands" says, the forms of names 
are often archaic, and Moneta is such a formation, showing the 
old Aryan suffix -ta, which we meet in Vesta, Morta; the long e 
is a survival of the original supine of the second conjugation, 
which has shortened to -itwm. On the whole the derivation from 
monere seems to be the best yet offered. 

Though there is no record of a temple to her before the 
middle of the fourth century B.C., the story told by Livy'® and 
others of the warning that the Gauls were approaching the 
citadel would cause the inference that a shrine and geese sacred 
to Juno were situated on the Arx before 390 B.C. The story was 
doubtless fashioned to explain the name of the goddess called 
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Moneta, who had been worshipped on the heights for many 
generations. On the Arx, near her temple, was also the augur- 
aculum," and perhaps Juno and her birds were concerned with 
the early auguries. It is probable that chickens were not intro- 
duced into Rome until the first half of the fourth century and 
perhaps the geese were used in earlier times for such offices. 
Some scholars have supposed that this bird was a symbol of 
Juno as goddess of women, because it is one belonging to the 
house and fertile, also a sign of modesty and virtue.'!® However, 
such is the significance of the goose to man after centuries of 
domestication and association with the worship of the goddess. 
It may be that generations earlier the wild goose had an entirely 
different connotation and use. Perhaps there was connection 
with the weather. In like manner the sacrifice of a crow and a 
dog?® on the festival of Moneta, the Calends of June, may be a 
survival of an earlier rite which started as a rain-charm. 

One of the most difficult problems concerning Juno Moneta 
is to explain why the mint was situated in her temple. Mr. 
Hill’? and others have answered this question by saying that 
the coining of money gave rather than owed its name to the 
goddess. But numismatists are divided on the subject, and 
Hands”! thinks that we should regard her as the camp-goddess, 
the holder of the spear. Then naturally the means (the money) 
for carrying on wars, over which Juno presides, would have been 
produced near her shrine. A very ingenious theory was offered 
by Corssen,” who thought that the Romans put the coinage 
under the patronage of the goddess who sent monitiones, since 
it was an industry of the state which caused a lingot of metal to 
be marked with signs fixing the value. 

It seems best indeed to answer this question by saying that 
with the Romans the practical prevailed. Her temple, which was 
on a stronghold, excellently fortified, secluded, and near military 
watch, was a place of security against invasion and plunder. 


17 Jordan, op. cit. I, 2, pp. 104 ff. 

18 Pliny, N.H. X, 44; Petronius, S. 137; Aristotle, ed. Didot, 3, 4, 85: 
Wissowa, op. cit. p. 190, notes 10 and 11. 

19 Plut. De Fort. Rom. 12; Macrobius, S. I, 12, 30; Gruppe, Gr. Myth. 
p. 818; Schwegler, Rom. Gesch. III, p. 259; Otto, op. cit. p. 184. 

20 Supra p. 60. 
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Even as the Capitoline temple of Jupiter was already used as 
a place of deposit for the Sibylline books, the other temple on 
that hill became the center of a state industry which must be 
safe-guarded more by the natural protection of the site than by 
the power of a divinity. The coins themselves show only slight 
tendency to honor Juno Moneta by their types. The oldest 
which bears her portrait is a ¢riens*® belonging to the third 
period; and there are only two silver denarii which are stamped 
with her likeness. She appears to have had no special interest 
in the coins minted at her temple. 

As the origin of the name seems to indicate, Juno Moneta 
was first a goddess of warnings, and perhaps of those which 
came from the bright sky. 


33 Hands, op. cit. pp. 6-7. 


Regina 


Juno Regina was worshipped early at Veii, Ardea, Lanu- 
vium, and at Rome as one of the Capitoline triad. It has been 
commonly thought that the notion of a trinity, Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva, had its rise among the Etruscans.! But the triad 
appears to have had a cult in pre-Etruscan Rome, and L. R. 
Taylor? believes that the idea is possibly Italic in origin. Many 
indications point to Falerii* as the earliest home of Minerva, 
and here the Juno-cult was also most important. Perhaps in 
that region the combination of the three deities was formed. 
The cult is unusually well attested as far south as Capua;‘ but 
it was apparently introduced there after it had become com- 
paratively fixed elsewhere. At Pompeii it was overshadowed by 
the extraordinary prominence won by Venus.° 

Even if the union came about among Italic peoples, Etruria 
knew each of these three deities well, and Juno Regina was from 
early centuries the prominent goddess of Veii. Her temple® 
there was situated on the citadel and the image’ which it en- 
shrined was apparently a ξόανον which was a product of early 
Etruscan art. The figure was brought to Rome in 392 B.C. 
and placed on the Aventine® in a temple which faced the Etrus- 
can bank and was outside the pomoerium, although as an Italic 
deity Juno could have penetrated within. Priests? had charge 
of the cult at Veii, and they, as well as the primitive rites,'° 


1 See, among others, Wissowa, op. cit. p. 191. 

ΞΡ εἴς py 202; 

3 Wissowa, op. cit. pp. 252-3; Carter, Relig. Life of Anc. Rome, p. 26. 

4 Peterson, Cults of Campania, p. 362. 

5 Peterson, op. cit. p. 242. 

6 Hiilsen-Jordan, Topog. der Stadt Rom, I, 3, pp. 165-6; Miiller-Deecke, 
Die Etrusker, II, p. 44. 

7 Jordan, op. cit. I, 3, pp. 165 ff. and 538. 

Binge Wels 22. “1: 23: ἢ; 51. 9; Plut..Cam. 6; Val. Max. 1-8-3) calls 
her Moneta incorrectly. 

9 Aust, De Aedil. Sacr. p. 8, no. 10, note 10. 

10 Marquardt, Rém. Staatsver. III?, p. 396; A. Merlin, L’Aventin dans 
Τ᾽ Antiquité, p. 197. 
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were doubtless brought to Rome with the image of the goddess; 
though later, for some unknown reason, the ritus graecus" was 
practised in the temple on the Aventine. The festival at the 
Roman site was held annually on the Calends of September,” 
as had probably been the custom at Veii. 

Besides the temple on the Aventine, Juno Regina had two 
cult-sites in the quarter of the Circus Flaminius, one vowed in 
187 B.C. by M. Aemilius Lepidus, the other by Q. Caecilius 
Macedonicus and dedicated at his triumph in 146, together 
with a temple to Jupiter Stator.’ The two temples built by 
Metellus were connected by a portico and celebrated their 
anniversary on the same day. We are told by Pliny" that the 
temple of Jupiter contained the statue of Juno, and her temple 
the image of the god, because the workmen in carrying them 
made a mistake; but such a reason must depend on a false 
tradition. The close union of the two cults would better account 
for the strange circumstance. In fact Jupiter Stator seems to 
have been closely connected with several of the special cults of 
Juno where she is primarily a war-goddess. It looks as if she 
had such a character at Veii. 

The common explanation of Regina would indicate that she 
was companion of Jupiter Optimus Maximus or that she was 
queen of the stars.’ If the latter should be true, she would 
correspond closely in origin to Sospita, according to Ehrlich’s’® 
derivation of the latter term; and in fact Juno Sospita of Lanu- 
vium was sometimes called Regina.’’? Roscher'’ claims that the 
peacock was her attribute because it was a symbol of the moon 
and the starry heavens. Ovid of course tells the story that Juno 
transferred the many eyes of Argus to the tail of her bird, and 
this may indeed be a mythological rendering of an early folk- 
belief concerning Juno’s interest in the stars. 


1 Livy, XXI, 62, 8; XXII, 1, 17 f.; XX VII, 37, 7 Ἐν; Diels, Sibyl. Blatter, 
pp. 55 and 96; Ovid, Am. III, 13, 13; Juvenal, VI, 48. 

12 Wissowa, op. cit. p. 188. 

18 Jordan, op. cit. I, 3, p. 487 and p. 538. 

14 Pliny, ΝΗ. XXXV, 115. 

16 Wissowa, Relig. und Kult. 1st ed. p. 115; Roscher’s Lex. II, 600. 

16 Infra p. 67. 

17 Infra p. 70. 

18 Juno u. Hera, pp. 30-1. 
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Otto!® maintains that if Juno was called Regina as wife of 
Jupiter, then the god should have an official title Rex. Of this 
epithet there is scarce a trace in the tradition, since Otto rejects 
the evidence for Jupiter Regator, offered by Preller.2° Otto 
also thinks certain indications show that Jupiter was not de- 
prived of the name because of the Republican hatred of kings. 
Juno Regina is analogous in many ways, however, to Hera 
Βασίλεια of Argos, and foreign influence may account to some 
extent for a name which otherwise would not have been pre- 
served on Roman soil. It has been noted that her worship on 
the Aventine seems to have adopted the Greek ritual very 
early.” 

A. W. Hands” thinks that Juno was first considered “Queen 
of the Heaven and wife of Jove.” He adds, “As we find a Queen 
of the Heaven in the East, Astarte, regarded as goddess of love 
and war, so we find in the West a warlike Juno contemporary 
with Juno, the goddess of married love. Regularly she is called 
wife of Jupiter in Arval and saecular acts.” There are truly 
some striking similarities between Juno and the Phoenician 
goddess, and the Romans from old times identified the highest 
god of their enemies with their own deity. They commonly 
called her Juno Caelestis or Caelestis regina caelorum.* At the 
destruction of Carthage, Astarte’s image was brought to Rome 
and kept for a time. 

The development of this Caelestis resembled in several re- 
spects that of the Latin Juno. The African deity was originally 
a moon-goddess and the shrine at Carthage was in the depths 
of a sacred wood.™% Both divinities seem to have had influence 
on the sea, winds, and rain. As Cumont” says of the Phoenician, 
from the heaven she sends to earth the storm, but likewise the 
rain with blessings, and gives men and animals life; as a goddess 
of fertility she was also an earth-goddess and resembled Bona 


19 Ορ. cit..p.. 204. 

20 Preller, Rém. Myth. I’, p. 205, note 4, nite quotes Cicero, Rep. III, 13 
23 and Cassius Dio, XLIV, 11. 

41 Supra p. 63. 

* Op. cit. pp. 8-9. 

23 Cumont, Pauly-Wissowa, III, 1247 ff. 

*4 Hild, Daremberg et Saglio, III, 689 

% Op. cit. 1249-50. 
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Dea in Italy. She became a war-goddess, as did Juno, and the 
astrologers were inclined to turn the heaven-goddess into one 
of destiny, so identifying her with Fortuna.22 We are by this 
last fact reminded of the connection between Juno and Fortuna 
at Praeneste.?’ 


2 Cumont, op. cit. 1250. 
27 Supra pp. 46 ff. 


Sospita 


Sospita! and Sispes (sometimes written Sispita and Seispes) 
were the special names of Juno at Lanuvium. In 338 B.C., 
when Lanuvium entered the Roman federation, Sospita became 
Roman; but her cult at the first site was not abandoned, so 
that Livy? speaks of a shrine and a grove communis Lanuvinis 
municipibus cum populo Romano. 

Festus’? states that the name seems to have been derived 
from σώζειν. Corssent and Roscher® agree that the source is sa- 
pati, “protector”; but if Sispes is the older form, there must 
be a different origin. H. Ehrlich® would find it in *szds-potzs 
(sidus), “one powerful over the celestial body (the moon).” 

She had a temple on the heights at Lanuvium. On the side 
of the hill, however, there seems to have been a cave of a sacred 
serpent; and Propertius’ says that thither dedicated virgins 
brought cakes on fixed days. If the serpent accepted the offer- 
ing, the maidens were thus proved pure and the people counted 
on a fruitful year. Coins portraying Juno Sospita with a serpent 
would seem to indicate that this rite was part of the Juno-cult, 
though there is no statement from ancient times which says so. 
Miss E. M. Douglas,3 who has made a thorough study of 
certain aspects of the worship here, justly comments on the 
incongruity of the goddess worshipped on the citadel and of the 
serpent in the dark grotto on the hillside. She thinks that the 
latter ceremony may lead back to a hero-cult at Lanuvium, 


1C1.L. I, 1110=XIV, 2090; Not. d. Sc. 1907, p. 657=Ephem. Epigr. 
IX (1913) no. 65. For form of the word see Dessau, C.I.L. XIV, p. 192 and E. M. 
Douglas, Journal of Roman Studies, II (1913) p. 61. According to Miss 
Douglas, Sospes, Seispes and Sispes are older forms. 

2 VIII, 14, 2. 

2 P: 462 L. 

4 Ausspr. 15, pp. 425 f. and II, p. 365. 

5 Roscher’s Lex. II, 595. 

6 Zeitschr. fiir Vergl. Spr. 1907, pp. 283 ff. 

7 IV, 8; Aelian, Hist. An. XI, 16, says Lavinium; Wissowa, op. cit. p. 185, 
note 6. 

8 Op. cit. pp. 61 ff. 
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and that perhaps there was an attempt to render it subordinate 
to Juno-worship by giving the goddess a snake as an attribute. 


But even if the ritual at the cave was a part of the service 
to the goddess, Juno need not necessarily be a chthonic deity. 
Erich Kiister® in his special treatise about the serpent remarks 
that the agrarian character of this spring custom is clear, as is 
also the oracular significance of the snakes, by whose behavior 
the fruitfulness of the year was made known. We observe that 
at Lanuvium, if the offering be accepted by the serpent, the 
year will be fruitful, thus indicating that the goddess has power 
over the harvests. Aelian!® tells of a ceremony in Apollo’s holy 
hedge in Epirus, which was very similar to the Lanuvian. In 
these rites the snake is the symbol of the power of nature renew- 
ing herself, just as the snake after winter takes on new life in 
the spring. As a symbol of fertility, says Kiister, the snake was 
not only an attribute of the chthonic deities, but also of the 
Olympians who had assumed temporary or lasting agrarian 
functions. He cites as instances Zeus Meilichios and Zeus 
Ktesios.!! 


In contrast to the ceremony performed by dedicated virgins 
at the cave, we note that the services of the temple on the 
heights were conducted by a college of priests, composed of 
Roman knights and a dictator of Lanuvium together with a 
flamen appointed by him. The Roman authorities participated 
in an annual festival, in which the consul must present an 
offering at the appointed time.” 


The festival of her temple in the Forum Holitorium in Rome 
was on the Calends of February and we may infer that at 
Lanuvium the same day was sacred to her. Wissowa!® thinks 
it was not by accident that the celebration here was on the 
first of February and that of Juno Lucina was on the first of 
March, the two Calends nearest the Lupercalia. In the Luper- 
calia Juno had some part, for the thong with which women 
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were struck to produce fertility was called amiculum ITunonis.“ 
It must be noted however that the Flamen Dialis, priest of 
Jupiter, was present at the festival. 

According to Mannhardt," the participation of Juno in the 
Lupercalia belonged rather to theological erudition than to old 
folk-beliefs. He sees similarity in the goat-skin thrown over the 
shoulder of Juno Sospita to the goat-skin covering of the satyrs, 
but no close historical connection between the insignia. 

Petersen, thinking Sospita is no Italian invention but can 
be traced back to Ionic Athena, believes that the aegisof Athena, 
of Ionic workmanship and dating from the sixth century, was 
transferred to the goddess of Lanuvium. Thulin" agrees with 
him in this. Those who believe in a derivation from σώζειν 
for Sospita can see some confirmation for this idea in the fact 
that Athena was also called Swrespa. In like manner the 
representation of Juno Sospita driving a biga of goats has per- 
haps a Greek origin.'® 

Wissowa,!? who also thinks a vanished Greek type is the basis 
for this form of Juno, is of the opinion that she was raised to 
the rank of leading deity of the state because she was a goddess 
of increase. He points to Populona, Fortuna, and Diana, the 
state deities of Praeneste and Aricia, as parallel cases. In her 
military aspect she was very like Hera ὋὉπλοσμία, ᾿Αλέξανδρος, 
and Τροπαία. 

Certainly there must have been an indigenous Italian 
divinity at Lanuvium,2° who was older than her imported at- 
tributes. She no doubt originated as goddess of the sky and 
was associated with Jupiter in certain of his manifestations 
which relate to harvests, general protection, and a main-stay 
in war. Because of her identification with him, she easily 
assumed certain attributes of Athena and Hera. But as Hera- 


44 Her worship as Februa, Februlis was derived from this rite; cf. Festus. 
p. 85 L.; Ovid, Fasti, II, 427 f.; Mart. Cap. II, 149; Arnob. ΠῚ, 30. 

15 Quellen und Forsch. zur Spr. und Cultur-Gesch. 1884, pp. 1 ff. 

16 Rim. Mitt. IX (1894) pp. 296-7. 

17 Etrusk. Disciplin, p. 37, note 2. 

18 Wissowa, op. cit. p. 189, note 1; Roscher’s Lex. II, 602. 

19 Op. cit. p. 189; Diimmler (KI. Schr. III, p. 254, note 2) thinks it is not 
impossible that Sospita goes back to Greek cult. 

20 Douglas, op. cit. pp. 61-8. 
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worship eclipsed the Zeus-cult at some Greek centers, such as 
Argos and Samos, so her cult became the important one at 
Lanuvium. Like Jupiter she sent the lightning and thunder,” 
as did Juno of Falerii and Tibur. This accords well with the 
fact that in the neighboring cults she held the position of lead- 
ing deity in the state. We have evidence that Regina” was 
sometimes added to the cult-title Sospita. 


21 Verg. Aen. I, 42 and Servius’s note; Livy, XXII, 1. 
2 CI.L. XIV, 2090. 


Conclusion 


Mommsen once remarked that the culminating point of 
Roman development was the period which had no literature. 
Certainly this statement is true concerning Roman religion, 
which had already passed under the sway of foreign influences 
before a Naevius or Livius Andronicus arose. The meager 
quantity of early art, the formless character of the Italian gods, 
the thorough destruction of shrines and records of priestly 
colleges, all combine in rendering it practically impossible to 
gain accurate information about any problem of Rome’s primi- 
tive religion. And questions about Juno form no exception to 
the rule. “What, then,” asks Warde Fowler,! “was Juno origin- 
ally to the Roman religious mind? There is no more difficult 
question than this in our whole subject; as we probe carefully 
in those dark ages she baffles us continually.” 

Since there is such a dearth of material, we must be careful 
about drawing inferences solely on the ground of negative 
evidence. But this is in a measure what Otto? does when he 
tries to prove that the origin of the Juno-cult is to be sought in 
Latium. He argues that with a single exception the goddess 
meets us nowhere outside Latium in a form which is not already 
known from Rome; and that, apart from Etruria, all the places 
which are shown to be centers of non-Latin Juno-cult are either 
colonies, or cities which in early times adopted Roman ways. 
But the evidence is wholly negative for denying that there was 
worship of this goddess in Campania during the early period, 
and according to Peterson,’ the probability of ancient Juno- 
cults in some places is strong; though they were clearly not so 
important here as in central Italy. Likewise, among the Sabines 
Juno was said to be a favorite deity, although very little evi- 
dence survives to support the tradition. Hild,‘ on the other 


1 Relig. Exper. of the Rom. People, p. 135. 
2 Op. cit. pp. 171-6. 
3 Cults of Campania, pp. 6, 293, 336, and 381. 
4 Daremberg et Saglio, UI, 682. 
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hand, says Sabines, Umbrians, Oscans, Latins, Etruscans have 
all known her from the greatest antiquity. 

In Rome, though the earliest known temple of an indigenous 
Juno-cult was dedicated in 344 B.C., yet we need not suppose 
that she was not a fairly important divinity during the period 
of the kings. As Covella she had honors in the time of the early 
calendar; one of the months was doubtless named for her; as 
Lucina she enjoyed honors within her ancient hedge on Mons 
Cispius; as Caprotina she was given an ancient festival on the 
Nones of July; in the primitive rustic ritual she held a place 
with Janus, Jupiter, and Vesta. If she had no special priest, as 
Warde Fowler contends, yet the Rex and Regina Sacrorum 
together with the Pontifex Minor performed services for Juno. 
Her position as Moneta on the Arx seems to be the result of no 
evocatio but of native development. 

Practically the only aids in deciding the questions about her 
original character are etymology and later associations with 
other deities, whose natures from the first are better known. 
But such aids can only point the investigator towards theories 
and tendencies rather than facts. The theory which we reach 
in the case of Juno is that she was in all probability a feminine 
deity of the bright sky, worshipped with Jupiter, at first through 
rites pertaining to the heavens, fertility, and harvests. From a 
deity of increase in this sense, her development into a goddess 
of childbirth and women would be easy and rapid, especially 
as she became identified with the moonlight; for in the fancy of 
many primitive peoples there is connection between the moon, 
crops, and birth. Epithets, festivals shared in common, prox- 
imity of shrines, all seem to indicate close relation of Juno to 
Janus, and etymology seems to confirm this relation. 

On the other hand, those scholars who would entirely sever 
connection with Jupiter and Janus and deny that she was first 
a goddess of light have arrived at highly improbable conclusions. 
Chief among these advocates of new theories are Otto and 
Wissowa. The former has declared that she was a goddess of 
the under-world and this Warde Fowler® rightly calls an “ap- 
parently impossible conclusion”. Wissowa, when he severs her 
connection with Jupiter, places her beside Genius. Against 
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such a connection, the comprehensive article on Genius by Otto 
in Pauly-Wissowa is excellent argument. Also, in such case it 
would be difficult to account for the different ways in which 
Genius and Juno developed. 


In the first edition of Religion und Kultus der Romer, Wis- 
sowa reaches the conclusion that Juno was originally a goddess 
of light; in the second edition he says that she was a goddess of 
women and birth. And yet very little new evidence has been 
brought to bear on the question except the two inscriptions 
from Rome and Norba, which might seem to upset the etymo- 
logical connection of Juppiterand Iuno. This issue, however, 
has been adequately met by Mr. Whatmough. Very little of 
our present information about her separate cults presents a 
serious hindrance to our belief in her origin as a sky-goddess. 
In fact a good deal supports it. 


Though it seems impossible to agree with Domaszewski° 
in his theory about the evolution of dei from the numina of 
momentary functions, yet his explanation of Juno as an Ezgen- 
schaftsgottin is extremely interesting. He says that Jupiter is, 
according to the oldest conception of him, the heaven. In the 
inscription? reading, Juno Loucina Diovis, Juno is designated as 
a quality or property of Jupiter. She is moonlight. In the 
prayer to Covella on the Calends, supplication is made for the 
appearance of light at the time of the new moon; to the old 
Latins the waxing and waning of the moon in the night sky 
was a characteristic of Jupiter. In like manner he thinks that 
heries,® in the phrase heries Iunonis preserved by Gellius,? is a 
quality of Juno—‘“the gleam and beam of the moon, even as 
the epithet Lucina indicates.” 


Though perhaps she was not a quality or characteristic of 
Jupiter originally, Juno was probably worshipped as a related 
female power, like Libera beside Liber or Fauna beside Faunus. 
The ancient Roman, scrupulously careful to appeal to the proper 
deity, would imagine the great power of the over-arching sky 


6 Abhandl. zur rém. Relig. pp. 155 ff. 

7 C.LL. VI, 357; Domaszewski, op. cit. pp. 107-8. 

8 Corssen, Ausspr. 12, p. 471, says Her-ie means Herrlichkeit and is from a 
stem her-o-, her-a-. 
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in both genders. Juno was not in any sense an anthropomorphic 
mate to Jupiter at first, though in later centuries under Greek 
influence she was readily considered as such. She arose from 
the careful Roman ritual which prays, sive deus, sive dea es, Sive 
mas, sive femina. 
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PREPAGCE 


It is evident even to the casual reader of Juvenal that the 
tone and style of the satires differs rather strikingly in some 
respects from that of the satires of Horace and his imitator, 
Persius. There is in Juvenal more of indignant vehemence, less 
of playfulness and light humor, more of loftiness of manner, less 
of the easy conversational tone which we are accustomed to 
associate with the style of satire. Juvenal’s satires show 
similarities to the loftier style of epic which do not occur in 
Horace’s “‘conversations” in verse, quite appropriately named 
“‘sermones”. My purpose in making a study of the style of 
Juvenal’s satires is to determine, so far as can be determined by 
objective tests and standards, to what extent Juvenal followed, 
and to what extent he departed from, the traditional rules of the 
genre of satire and of the style appropriate to the genre. Since 
Horace was the first to define the style of satire, placing the 
genre almost entirely within the limits of the plain style, 
Horace’s statement of his programme may be taken as the ideal 
standard. And since Horace in the main lives up to his own 
theories, his style of satire may be accepted as par excellence 
the style appropriate to the genre, according to which Juvenal’s 
satires are to be judged. 

In ancient categories of literary style no distinction was 
made between poetry and prose, and we find the “‘tenuis orator”’ 
described by Cicero in largely the same terms with which 
Horace defines the ‘“‘tenuis poeta” of satire. Cicero’s des- 
cription of the genus tenue may therefore be used to supplement 
that of Horace in determining the definition of the plain style. 
Definitions of the grand style, for both poetry and prose, are 
furnished by the discussions of Cicero, Quintilian, and Longinus. 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


Before entering upon a study of the style adopted by an 
ancient writer, it is well to call attention to the fact that the 
study of rhetorical style in its technical aspect played a far 
greater part in ancient literary composition than it plays today. 
It has been sufficiently shown that Roman writers were in- 
heritors of a rhetorical tradition which divided literature into 
different types, each with its own laws of what is appropriate in 
subject matter, sequence of argument, metre, style of com- 
position,! and we are constantly reminded of the close relation 
between literary composition and the study of rhetoric. Apart 
from the fact that Horace himself laid down rules for different 
types of poetry and formally outlined the style appropriate to 
his own genre of satire,2 we know that the circle of Maecenas 
was brought into contact with the study of formal rhetoric 
through certain other members interested in rhetorical tech- 
nique. Horace mentions as one of the circle Valgius Rufus,? 
who is known to have translated the grammatical works of 
Apollodorus, the famous rhetorician of Pergamum.‘ Another of 
Horace’s friends was Heliodorus, ‘“‘doctissimus grammaticorum’’,5 
who was a member of the party on the journey to Brundisium. 
The importance attached to the rhetorical tradition is proved 


*See Fiske, Lucilius and Horace, ch. I; Hendrickson, A. J. P. XXVI, 
249-90. Hack, in The Doctrine of Literary Forms, Harvard Classical Studies, 
XXVII, 1-65, holds that modern scholars have over-estimated the strictness 
of adherence to the laws of the genres. 

* A. P. and Serm. I, 4; 1, 10; II, 1; cf. also Ep. II, 1-2. 

3 Serm. I, 10, 82. 

*See Schanz, Geschichte der Rémischen Literatur, Zweiter Teil, Erste 
Hialfte, p. 240. Horace himself followed the doctrines of the grammarians of 
Pergamum, the anomalists, as we may see from his rules for diction, A. P. 
48-73. 

5 Serm. I, 5, 2-3. The fact that Horace includes the role of the “rhetor” 
as a role to be assumed sometimes by the poet, Serm. I, 10, 12, “defendente 
vicem modo rhetoris atque poetae . .’ also indicates the importance 
attached to the art of the “rhetor’’. 
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by the very number of treatises inwwhich it has found expression; 
for from the time of Aristotle’s Poetics and Rhetoric (335-322 
B. C.), the tradition continues in the doctrines of Theophrastus 
and Neoptolemus, in the works of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Cicero, and Horace,and is carried on in Quintilian’s Imstitutio 
Oratoria and later in Longinus’s Περὶ “Yous. 

Nor do we depend merely upon external proof of the great 
influence of rhetorical rules upon composition. The literature 
itself shows every evidence of the existence of set canons, both 
of genre and of the styles appropriate to the different genres. 
Horace (A. P. 135) speaks of the “‘lex operis’’, which might be 
translated as “‘the law of the genre’’, as a law not to be trans- 
gressed: 

nec desilies imitator in artum, 
unde pedem proterre pudor vetet aut operis lex. 
Again he speaks of the ‘‘lex’”’ to be observed by the satirist: 
sunt quibus in satura videar nimis acer et ultra 
legem tendere opus.® 

Adherence to a tradition which has become almost a law is 
illustrated in the fact that each succeeding satirist follows the 
precedent set by Lucilius of writing a defense of satire. In 
this traditional defense the satirist gives a characterization 
of the styles of epic and satire, and states his programme 
both of style and of subject matter. The traditional defense’ 
includes a scoff at the trite subjects and bombastic style of epic, 
or rather at the indiscriminate use of epic style, which de- 
generates into bombast in the hands of an inferior poet. Lucilius 
scofis at the fanciful creatures introduced by epic writers and 
declares his contempt for the usual epic themes.* His attention 


« 
\ 


®6Serm. II,1, 1-2. Juvenal also expresses the fear that his style goes 


beyond the limits of the genre (VI, 634-5): 
fingimus haec altum satura sumente cothurnum 
scilicet, et finem egressi legemque priorum. 

7 This subject is dealt with by Shero, University of Wisconsin Studies, 
XIV-XV, 148-167. The satires of defense are Book 30 of Lucilius I, 4; I, 10, 
and II, 1 of Horace; I of Juvenal; I and V of Persius. 

8 Fragment 587, (Marx): 

nisi portenta anguisque volucris ac pinnatos scribitis. 
Fragment 654: ἢ 
ego enim contemnificus fieri οἱ fastidire Agamemnonis. 
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is rather on the subject matter, while Horace mocks at the 
lofty style of epic when used by such poets as Furius Bibaculus.® 
Both the themes and the style are ridiculed by Persius, who 
compares the turgidity of epic to the inflation of a bellows, and 
will have none of the outworn themes.!° Juvenal’s satiric 
apologia lists the trite tales of epic which one hears everywhere 
and at all times, scoffing chiefly at their dullness in comparison 
with the real affairs of life." 

The satirist’s objection is in every case not so much to epic 
in itself as to the use of it by inferior writers. That Horace 
has the highest respect for great epic poets is clearly shown in 
his definition of poetry, in his admiration for the real poetic 
genius of Ennius, and in his characterization of Homer as the 
poet par excellence.” Wis objection is to the miserable failure 
which is bound to result from Furius’s aspiring to epic style. 
Juvenal’s description of the true poet shows in spite of its 
ironical tone a real admiration for epic poetry such as Virgil’s;” 
his complaint is that every poet tries to write epic or drama. 

Along with this scoffing at the second rate poet’s attempt 
at epic, the traditional apologia protests the satirist’s inability 
to write epic. There is constantly recurring, especially in 
Horace, the thought that the writing of epic holds too great 


9Serm. I, 10, 36-37: 
turgidus Alpinus iugulat dum Memnona dumque 
defingit Rheni luteum caput; 
similarly II, 5, 40-41: 
seu pingui tentus omaso 
Furius hibernas cana nive conspuet Alpis. 
10 V, 10; I, 14 (cf. Horace, Serm. I, 4, 19-20); V, 8, 17. 
17, 4, impune diem consumpserit ingens/Telephus; cf. also I, 163-4. 
121, 4, 40-44; I, 4, 60-62; A. P. 140. 
15 Τῇ VII, 62-71 Juvenal names Horace and Virgil as examples of ‘‘vates 
egregii”. His definition of the true poet is in lines 53 ff: 
sed vatem egregium, cui non sit publica vena, 
quit nil expositum soleat deducere nec qui 
communi feriat carmen triviale moneta, 
hunc, qualem nequeo monstrare et sentio tantum, 
anxietate carens animus facit, omnis acerbi 
impatiens, cupidus silvarum aptusque bibendis 
fontibus Aonidum. 
17 1-6: 
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dangers and the iear that the writer’s powers may not prove 
equal to the task. In A. P. 38-40, Horace advises the poet to 
take great care to choose a subject not too great for his powers: 

sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, aequam 

viribus et versate diu quod ferre recusent, 

guid valeant umeri. 
In stating his programme for the writing of satire he denies to 
himself the name of poet, and it is perhaps significant that 
nowhere does he call his work “‘poesis” or use the term ‘‘poeta”’ 
when speaking of the satirist.° Persius asserts that he has 
not drunk from the fount of poetic genius and that he comes 
to the company of bards as only a half member: 

nec fonte labra prolut caballino 

nec in bici pitt somniasse Parnasso 

memint, ut repente sic poeta prodirem. 

Heliconidasque pallidamque Pirenen 

illis remitto, quorum imagines lambunt 

hederae sequaces: 1pse semipaganus 

ad sacra vatum carmen adfero nostrum.™ 
Juvenal implies his lack of poetic ability, probably quite 
ironically, in I, 79-80: 

si natura negat, facit indignatio versum 

qualemcumque potest, quales ego vel Cluvienus. 
All this pretense of inability was undoubtedly partially ironical, 
as Horace shows by following his protest of inadequacy with 
several lines in epic style, which intentionally belie his words: 


1 Serm. I, 4, 39-42: 
primum ego me illorum, dederim quibus esse poetas, 
excerpam numero;.... 
neque δὲ qui scribat uti nos 
sermont propiora, putes hunc esse poetam. 
Horace protests his inability to write epic also in Serm. IT, 1, 12-15, as well as 
τ ΘΠ 68h. Ts. (Oh ΠΝ 2:31. 

16 Τῇ several instances Horace seems deliberately to avoid the use of the 
term poesis. In I, 4, 23-24 he speaks of his type of literature as “hoc genus’’, 
and of his works as ‘‘mea scripta’’. Again in I, 10, 47 he uses a similar peri- 
phrasis, “μος erat... . melius quod scribere possem”. Where he uses the term 
poeta it is only in the most general sense; in I, 4, 33, “omnes hi metuunt versus, 
odere poetas’”’, the term is probably employed for humorous exaggeration, as 
also in I, 4, 140-1, “‘cui si concedere nolis/multa poetarum veniet manus”. 

17 Prologue to Satires, 1-7. 
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neque enim quivis horrentia pilis 
agmina nec tracta pereuntis cus pide Gallos 
aut labentis equo describat vulnera Parthi. 
This assumed incapacity for the greater task of writing epic was 
merely a convention of the genre. It apparently existed in other 
genres as well as in satire, for we find Propertius making a 
similar statement for elegy,!® a form of composition below epic 
in elevation, though on the other hand not quite “‘sermo 
merus’. There seems to have existed a sort of hierarchy of the 
genres, with epic in the highest place as the perfect type of 
poetry;!® and when writers choose a type deviating from that 
which is poetry par excellence they feel bound to state the 
reasons for their choice. The satirist’s attitude, as it appears in 
the various apologias, is briefly this: since epic is the loftiest 
form of poetry and the form most expressive of true poetic 
genius, it is not to be attempted except by the greatest of poets; 
on the other hand, while epic has more of grandeur, it has less 
of human interest. The satirist therefore prefers his own genre, 
which deals with everyday affairs in an everyday manner, as 
being more fitted both to his powers and to his tastes. 

Juvenal differs somewhat from the other satirists in his 
attitude toward the proper distinctions between epic and satire. 
Satirists draw a two-fold contrast between epic and satire, 
between the style which has vis and acer spiritus and that which 
is sermo merus,*° as well as between the fancifulness of epic 
themes and the truth of satire. Horace denies himself the name 
of poet partly because he chooses a form of writing which deals 
with actual life, and prefers to tell the truth, though under cover 
of a jest." With Horace and Persius, however, the chief emphasis 
is always on the difference in style between satire and epic, while 
Juvenal’s attention is more upon the difference in subject 
matter. Juvenal begins with a description of the conditions in 

18 TT, 1, especially 39ff. 

19 Horace points to Homer as the perfect poet, in A. P. 140, “quanto 
rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte.” As will be shown later, his definition of 
real poetry describes the grand style of epic and tragedy. 

20 Serm. I, 4, 46 and 48. 

21 Serm. I, 1, 24-25, 

quamquam ridentem dicere verum 
quid vetat? 


x 
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Rome which make it impossible not to write satire.”? It is the 
subject matter which forces him to take up his tablets, and if 
genius be lacking, ‘‘facit indignatio versum’”’. He constantly 
contrasts the fictitious themes of tragedy and epic with the 
truthful subjects of his own writings, nowhere making any 
definite distinction in style between the genres. In his charac- 
terization of the true poet, whom he describes as ‘“‘cupidus 
silvarum, aptusque bibendis/fontibus Aonidum’’,” the dis- 
tinction is only between the great poet and the inferior poet; 
great poets cannot be produced in an environment so un- 
favorable,—even Horace and Virgil would have lost their powers 
under such circumstances as surround the poet of Juvenal’s day. 
There seems to be no thought that he as a satirist could not 
write great poetry if conditions were opportune. Even the 
traditional pretense of inability, ““quales ego vel Cluvienus’’, 
may refer, as seems to me likely in view of Juvenal’s attitude in 
Satire VII, to a pretended inferiority rather than to any thought 
that satire as a genre is not worthy of the name of real poetry. 

On the other hand, though Juvenal’s interest is chiefly in the 
subject matter, there is some evidence that he was familiar with 
the stylistic laws of the genre, that he was aware of an accepted 
difference between the style of satire and that of epic and 
tragedy. In his introductory satire the mention of the hoarse- 
voiced reciter of epic, as well as the satiric description of the 
columns resounding and broken by the din,™ is probably a 
reference to the sonorous and full-toned style of epic. Again, 
ΠΝ 635. 


finem egressi legemque priorum 
grande Sophocleo carmen bacchamur hiatu, 


Juvenal shows a realization that he steps beyond the casual 
manner of satire into the loftier and more passionate tone of 
tragedy. His mention of the ‘‘finem legemque priorum”’’, very 


221, 22 to the end. Line 30, difficile est saturam non scribere. 
ΣΨΙΙ, 53-59. 
24 nT 1539: 
numquamne reponam 
vexatus totiens raucit Theseide Cordi? 
Chal 12-13" 
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similar to Horace’s references to the “lex operis’’,” shows a 
familiarity with the stylistic laws of satire; and in the expression 
“bacchamur” there may be an allusion to the inspiration of 
true poetic genius, often regarded as a sort of frenzy breathed 
upon the poet by Dionysus or Apollo.” 

Juvenal’s whole attitude toward satire and epic shows that 
he is much more indifferent than Horace to the proper distinc- 
tion between the style of epic and that of satire. Occupied 
chiefly with the subject matter, he makes no formal statement of 
the style which he considers appropriate to his own genre. I 
shall attempt to discover how far he adhered in practice to the 
traditional satiric style outlined by Horace and restated by 
Persius,2” and how far he approached the grand style of epic. 

Before attempting to arrive at any decision on this question 
it will be necessary to consider the definitions of the different 
styles as prescribed by the rhetorical tradition. While Cicero’s 
treatise on the ideal orator gives the only formal definition 
of the different styles, we may assume that with only slight 
modifications due to the differences between prose and poetry 
the same rules of style will be valid for poetry. In the rhetorical 
writings themselves poetry is closely associated with prose 
literature. Cicero points out that there is similarity between 
poets and orators not only in other forms of ornamentation, but 
even in rhythm.?® While still maintaining the dissimilarity, he 
attributes it chiefly to the greater freedom allowed to poets in 
new combinations and figurative use of words: ὅ “nec in 
numeris magis quam in reliquis ornamentis orationis, eadem 
cum faciamus quae poetae, effugimus tamen in oratione poema- 
tis similitudinem. est enim in utroque et materia et tractatio: 
materia in verbis, tractatio in conlocatione verborum ....sed 
in utroque frequentiores sunt et liberiores poetae; nam et 
transferunt verba cum crebrius tum etiam audacius et priscis 
libentius utuntur et liberius novis.’”’ Again he shows his opinion 


35 A, P. 135, and Serm. IT, 1, 1-2. 
26 See p. 14 of this chapter. 

27V, 1-18. 

28 Orator, 201. 

29 Orator, 201-2. 
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of the similarity:*° “‘nec tamen 145] est poetae maximum, etsi 
est eo laudabilior quod virtutes oratoris persequitur, cum versu 
sit astrictior.”” It is evident that Cicero sees no qualitative 
difference in style between poetry and oratory, except perhaps 
that the poets may sometimes be accused of paying too much 
attention to the stylistic manner at the expense of the thought.* 
He attributes to historians and philosophers, and to poets as 
well, the same qualities of style which he applies to oratory; 
he describes the style of Thucydides as flowing along ‘‘uberius” 
and “‘ornatius’’,** and uses a metaphor, “‘incitatius fertur’’, very 
similar to that with which he characterizes the grand style, 
“cursu magno sonituque ferretur’’.*4* Again he speaks of the 
“srandis et ornata νοχ᾽ of the poets in much the same manner 
as of the grand style, which is “gravis ornatusque’’;*® and uses 
the term ‘‘contentio,” a recognized quality of the grand style,*” 
in connection with epic and tragic poets.** 

Longinus evidently saw no difference between poetry and 
prose sufficient to necessitate separate categories of style, for in 
discussing many of the devices of sublimity he cites illustrations 
indiscriminately from Demosthenes and Plato, from Homer and 
the tragedians.** Aristotle evidently saw no essential difference, 
since he protested against applying a common name to all 


30 Orator, 67. 

31 “Tq” here means ‘‘metre’”’. 

82 Cf. Orator, 68. 

33 Orator, 39. 

84 Orator, 97.  Quintilian also gives a characterization which places 
Thucydides in the grand style, while Herodotus belongs rather to the middle 
style (X, 1, 76,). Herodotus excels in voluptas, Thucydides in vis: “remissis 
adfectibus’’ is used of Herodotus, ‘‘concitatis adfectibus” of Thucydides. 

35 Orator, 68. 

36 Orator, 97. 

37 De Oratore, III, 177 and 203. Orator, 85. 

38 Orator, 109. ‘an ego Homero, Ennio... .concederem ut ne omnibus 
locis eadem contentione uterentur crebroque mutarent, non numquam etiam ad 
cotidianum genus sermonis accederent: ipse numquam ab illa .. . . contentione 
discederem?” 


39 See Longimus, Ilepi Ὕψους, 9; 14; 23. 
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compositions in verse to the exclusion of prose writings.*’ It is a 
justified assumption therefore that, had occasion arisen, Cicero 
would have applied approximately the same categories of style 
to poetry as to oratory, and that we may learn by studying the 
styles of oratory what qualities to expect in different styles of 
poetry.” 

Throughout the rhetorical works of Cicero there is constant 
reference to the three styles and a constant use, in a more or less 
technical sense, of the epithets which characterize these styles. 
The different types correspond fundamentally to the three 
functions of the orator, to teach, to please, to arouse: “‘sed cum 
a nobis paulo ante dictum sit tria videri esse, quae orator 
efficere deberet, ut doceret, ut delectaret, ut moveret.”* The 
distinguishing qualities most often applied to the speech which 
performs each of these functions are respectively ‘“‘subtilitas, 
suavitas, vis’’.“4 Even more frequently the grand and the plain 
styles are definitely characterized, while the middle style is 
either not mentioned at all or described as halfway between the 
two extremes: ‘‘quot officia tot genera, subtile in probando, 
modicum in delectando, vehemens in flectendo;’’* and again in 


40 In Poetics, 1147 A and B, Aristotle speaks of an art of imitation as yet 

nameless, which uses only language, either prose or verse, as its means of 
expression: 
“ἡ ϑὲ [ἐποποιία] μόνον τοῖς λόγοις ψιλοῖς ἢ τοῖς μέτροις, καὶ τούτοις εἴτε μιγνῦσα 
per’? ἀλλήλων εἴθ ἑνί τινι γένει χρωμένη τῶν μέτρων, « ἀνώνυμος» τυγχάνουσα 
μέχρι τοῦ viv’ οὐδὲν γὰρ ἂν ἔχοιμεν ὀνομάσαι κοινὸν τοὺς Σώφρονος καὶ Ξενάρχου 
μίμους καὶ τοὺς Σωκρατικοὺς λόγους οὐδὲ εἴ τις διὰ τριμέτρων ἢ ἐλεγείων ἢ τῶν 
ἄλλων τινῶν τῶν τοιούτων ποιοῖτο τὴν μίμησιν.᾽᾽ 

41 Horace ascribes the same qualities of style to the poet of satire as Cicero 
gives to the “tenuis orator”. The adjective “tenuis” of Cicero’s Orator, 81, 
is used by Horace in A. P. 46. Jocosum, characteristic of the sermo according 
to Horace Serm. I, 10, 11, is also a quality of the plain style. Urbanus is an 
epithet of both “tenuis poeta” and “tenuis orator’. Cf. Horace, Serm. I, 10, 13, 
and Cicero, Orator, 90. 

“It is significant that the devices described by Longinus as producing 
sublimity are largely the same as the figures with which Quintilian deals in his 
Institutio Oratoria. Further, in listing the characteristics of the poet of satire 
Horace classes rhetoric and poetry together, Serm. I, 10, 12, “‘defendente vicem 
modo rhetoris atque poetae.” 

‘8 Brutus, 276. Cf. De Optimo Genere Oratorum, 16; Orator, 69. 

“ Orator, 69, 91, 97. 

 Orator, 69. 
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the De Oratore the three characterizing epithets are gravis, 
subtilis, medius.** When only two types of oratory are named, 
the third function is varyingly placed. The Auctor ad Heren- 
nium contrasts the function of “delectatio” with that of 
“veritas”, thus seeming to class the middle and grand styles 
together as opposed to the plain: he speaks of certain figures 
which are “magis ad delectandum quam ad veritatem accom- 
modatiora.’’47 On the other hand the division is very commonly 
made between speech which is 7@cxoyvand that which is παθητικόὐ,.8 
with the former characterized as ‘‘come, iucundum, ad benevo- 
lentiam conciliandam’’‘® while πάθος is given the qualities of the 
grand style only, ‘““‘vehemens, incensum’’, “quo perturbantur 
animi et concitantur’’. While the position of the middle style 
shifts somewhat when the two-fold division is made, the two 
resulting types always correspond approximately to Aristotle’s 
classification of speech into that πρὸς τὸ πρᾶγμα and that πρὸς 
τὸν δικάστην, OF πρὸς τὸν akpoarny.°” 

The cardinal principle of the plain style®! is that it is to be 
apparently merely the language of everyday life, yet in reality 
so subtle and skilful in its construction as to defy imitation: 
“‘summissus est et humilis, consuetudinem imitans, ab indisertis 
re plus quam opinione differens. itaqueeum quiaudiunt, quamvis 


46 De Oratore, III, 177. 

47 Auctor ad Herennium, IV, 32. 

48 Orator, 128. 

49 Orator, 128. These are essentially the qualities of the plain style, and 
yet they would include the function of “delectatio’’. 

50 Aristotle, Rhetoric, 1354A, 17. 

51 A detailed study of the plain style has been made by Smiley in his 
Latinitas and Hellenismos. His list of the virtues of the plain style (p. 212), 
which he derives from the doctrines of Diogenes of Babylon is as follows: 
(1) pure and unperverted speech, Ἑλληνισμός or Latinitas; (2) clearness, σαφήνεια 
or perspicuitas; (3) precision, the use of κύρια ὀνομάτων; (4) conciseness, συντομία 
or brevitas; (5) appropriateness, πρέπον or decus; (6) freedom from all artificial 
ornamentation, κατασκευή, which Diogenes defines as λέξις ἐκπεφευγυῖα τὸν 
ἰδιωτισμόν. 

52 Strikingly similar is Horace, A. P. 240-3: 

ex noto fictum carmen sequar, ut sibi quivis 
speret idem; sudet multum frustraque laboret 
ausus idem; tantum series iuncturaque pollet, 
tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris. 
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ipsi infantes sint, tamen illo modo confidunt se posse dicere. 
nam orationis subtilitas imitabilis illa quidem videtur esse existi- 
manti sed nihil est experienti minus.’’*? The plain style uses “pura 
verba’’,™ that is, not only pure Latin, but words in their literal 
rather than their metaphorical sense.** As may be assumed from 
the apparent likeness of the plainstyle to the speechof every day, 
it uses ornament very sparingly: “illam concinnitatem, quae 
verborum conlocationem inluminat ...luminibus,.... adhibet 
quidem hic subtilis, . . . . sed paulo parcius.’*® In the use of 
metaphors the tenuis orator confines himself to the most ordinary 
sort, chiefly to those which have arisen by necessity through a 
lack in the language;*” other forms of ornamentation, such as 
balance, homoioteleuton, repetitions, he carefully avoids.®* The 
whole spirit of the plain style is well expressed in the contrast 
between sermo and contentio; it has the placidity of ‘‘conversa— 
tion”’, avoiding all traces of passion in both thought and expres- 
sion.°® Equally characteristic are the epithets applied to the 
genus tenue,—tenuis, acutus, elegans, subtilis, parcus, sum- 
missus.®° 

At the other extreme is the genus grande, the style which 
excites admiration but discourages imitation: ‘‘tertius est 
ille amplus copiosus, gravis ornatus, in quo profecto vis maxima 
est. Hic est enim, cuius ornatum dicendi et copiam admiratae 
gentes eloquentiam in civitatibus plurimum valere passae sunt, 
sed hanc eloquentiam, quae cursu magno sonituque ferretur, 
quam suspicerent omnes, quam admirarentur, quam se assequl 
posse diffiderent.”’ 


53 Orator, 76. Likewise 77, “quod indicet non ingratam neglegentiam,” 
and in 78, “sed quaedam etiam neglegentia est diligens.” 

54 Orator, 79, “‘sermo purus erit et Latinus.” Cf. Geigenmueller, Quaes- 
tiones Dionysianae de vocabulis artis criticae, pp. 13 and 17. 

55 Orator, 80, “inpropriis usitatisque verbis.”’ 

56 Orator, 83, and 86, ‘‘isdem ornamentis utetur horridius.” 

57 Orator, 81. 

58 Orator, 84. 


59 Orator, 85. “‘.... si quae verborum iterationes contentionem aliquam 
et clamorem requirent, erunt .... alienae;’’ “αἰ voce sic etiam oratione sup- 
pressior.”’ 


60 Orator, 81-2, 98, 99. 
61 Orator, 97. 
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As the aim of the grand style is to arouse, “δα permovendos 
et convertendos animos’’,” its chief characteristics are those 
of vehemence; it is vehemens, acer, ardens, gravis, grandiloquus, 
asper, tristis.°° There is also another class of epithets, amplus, 
copiosus, ornatus, signifying rather the amplitude and ornateness 
of the genus grande. Dionysius describes it as ὑψηλὸν καὶ ἔγκατάσ- 
κευον kal ἐξηλλαγμένον, while Aristotle states that repetitions, 
doubling of words, and other figures are most fitting to him 
who speaks παθητικῶς δ We might summarily describe the grand 
style by naming the two chief classes of characteristics, copia 
and vis, the qualities of amplification, which include all forms 
of ornamentation, and the qualities of passion. 

The middle style, the purpose of which is “‘delectatio’’, is 
thus characterized by Cicero: ‘‘uberius est aliud aliquantoque 
robustius quam hoc humile, de quo dictum est, summissius 
autem quam illud, de quo iam dicetur, amplissimum. hoc in 
genere nervorum vel minimum, suavitatis autem est vel plur- 
imum.’ Thus the genus medium has greater smoothness but 
less of vigor than the grand style, and is rather the style of the 
philosopher and historian than of the orator.®’ It is free to use 
all forms of ornamentation, since lumina, which may be de- 
fined as “devices of ornamentation”’, contribute toward suavitas: 
“in idem genus orationis... verborum cadunt lumina omnia, 
multa etiam sententiarum... est enim quoddam etiam insigne 
et florens orationis pictum et expolitum genus, in quo omnes 
verborum, omnes sententiarum illigantur lepores.’®> Again 
Cicero says of the middle style, ‘‘tralata ea dico, ut saepe iam, 
quae per similitudinem ab alia re aut suavitatis aut inopiae 


6 Orator, 20. 

8 Orator, 20, 96, 97. The grand style is compared to a rushing torrent, 
Orator, 97, “‘cursu magno sonituque ferretur’, and again in Brutus, 316. 
Cf. Horace, Serm. I, 10, 62, ‘‘rapido ferventius amni’’. 

5 Dionysius, “De Antiquis Oratoribus”’ 10, p. 149, 10. 

Aristotle, Rhetoric, III, 7. 

66 Orator, 91. 

57 Orator, 92, “sedate placideque labitur’’; likewise Orator, 39. Plato’s 
style is characterized by “suavitas”, Orator, 62. Cf. 95. 

68 Orator, 95-96. 
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causa traferuntur.’®? The middle style, therefore, seems to 
have something in common with both the others, with the 
grand the freedom in the use of ornament, with the plain the 
calmness and lack of emotion. 

These categories of style in oratory correspond very closely 
to Horace’s distinction between different types of poetry. If we 
follow Horace, we must consider as true poetry only that which is 
written in the grand style; for it is to Ennius?® that Horace 
assigns the name of poet, and the qualities which he attributes 
to the real poet are essentially those of the grand style. Comedy 
is merely “‘sermo’’, and is denied the name of poetry because it 
lacks “acer spiritus”’ and “vis”, both qualities assigned by 
Cicero to the “grandis orator’. The real poet on the other hand 
is characterized by three qualities, ingenium, mens divinior, and 
os magna sonaturum.™ 

That true poetry belongs to the grand style becomes ap- 
parent if we compare the qualities of the poet with those named 
by Cicero as the requirements of an orator.” Cicero’s ideal 
orator must have inmgenium, studium, industria (or doctrina), 
—a classification corresponding to the rhetorical commonplace 
which named the basic qualities for all literary effort as φύσις, 
ἐπιστήμη; and μελέτη. These three qualities correspond in turn 
to the more general division into ingenium and ars, or φύσις and 
the διδακταὶ ἀρεταί Cicero frequently draws the contrast 


8°. Orator, 92. In 93-94 Cicero names certain of the figures which may 
be used. A nuance of the genus medium is the style of the sophists, which 
Dionysius (Isocrates, 13E) describes as “ἀνθηρόν." This form of the middle 
style goes beyond even the genus grande in the use of ornament, cf. Orator, 64. 

70 Serm. I, 4, 60. 

71 Serm. I, 4, 41 ff. 

” The ideal orator will not be of the plain style, but neither will he belong 
entirely to the grand; the requirements for the perfect orator should, then, 
represent a combination of all styles. ΕΞ 

18 See Shorey, Transactions of American Philological Association, 40, 
185-201: Φύσις, ᾿Επιστήμη and Μελέτη. Cf. Barwick, Hermes 57, pp. 52-53. 
This rhetorical commonplace was current among the Greeks at the beginning 
of the 4th century B.C. Plato, Phaedrus 269D, names the qualities as φύσις, 
ἐπιστήμη, and μελέτη; in Republic 535A and D, as παιδεία, φύσις, and φιλοπονία. 
Thucydides, I, 121, uses the terms φύσις, ἐπιστήμη, and μελέτη. 

14 Epicharmus, fragment 40 (Diels, p. 991). Fragment 33 (Diels, p. 96). 
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between art and natural ability,” as does Horace in Ars Poetica: 
ego nec studium sine divite vena 
nec rude quid prosit video ingenium.”® 
In the three-fold classification both studium and doctrina, (or 
ἐπιστήμη and μελέτη), are obviously the acquired character- 
istics, the results of ars, while imgenium refers to that which is 
inborn. 

For the qualities of a poet the classification varies somewhat. 
While ixgenium conditions the poet as it conditions the success- 
ful writer in any field, the poet has in addition another quality 
which is natural rather than acquired. This quality is mens 
divinior, to be translated perhaps as “‘inspiration”’, that quality 
in a poet which wins him the name of “vates’’. It is this same 
‘Gnspiration” which Horace means by “spiritum’’, which in 
the Odes he himself claims to have: 

spiritum Phoebus, mihi, Phoebus artem 
carminis nomenque dedit poetae;™ 


and here he would claim to be a poet in the true sense of the 
word, since Phoebus has given him both spiritum and artem 
carminis, and therefore the ‘“‘name of poet’’. In C. II, 19 Horace 
approximates even more closely the idea which is implied in the 
name vates, the idea that this quality of inspiration is a sort of 
frenzy like that breathed by a god upon his prophet. To this 
frenzy of inspiration he would grant a place among the require- 
ments of a poet, but as only one of the essentials, helpless with- 
out the aid of training and practice.’§ 

The qualities of the poet which are produced by ars rather 
than ingenium are grouped together in Horace’s definition under 
“os magna sonaturum”’, an expression distinctly implying the 
loftiness of the grand style. Similar expressions are frequently 
used of poetry in the grand style, as, for example, great Pindar 
is said to sing “‘profundo ore’’”® and Virgil announces “‘magno 


7% Orator 90 and 143. 

76 A. P. 409-10; cf. also A. P. 295. 

77 C. IV, 6, 29-30. 

78 As may be seen from Horace’s characterization of the mad poet, A. P. 
418 ff. 

79 Horace C. IV, 2, 7. 
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nunc ore sonandum.’®° The qualities of the true poet as 
described by Horace correspond closely to those postulated by 
Longinus as the essentials of sublimity. Longinus names five 
sources of elevated style,* a definition more detailed than 
Horace’s rather than more comprehensive. With the gift of 
discourse, ἡ ἐν τῷ λέγειν δύναμις, aS a Common foundation of all 
types of writing, the five sources are: (1) τὸ περὶ τὰς νοήσεις ἁἀδρε- 
πήβολον, the power of forming great conceptions; as he elsewhere 
says, ‘‘the sublime is the echo of a great soul’’,**—an idea with 
which Horace is in agreement when he argues that comedy and 
satire could never be poetry because they deal merely with 
commonplace things;*®* (2) τὸ σφοδρὸν καὶ ἐνθουσιαστικὸν πάθος, 
vehement and inspired passion. The two qualities named are 
both innate, corresponding fairly closely to ingenium and 
mens divinior. The three remaining parts of Longinus’s defi- 
nition constitute simply a more detailed form of Horace’s os 
magna sonaturum: they are (1) σχήματα νοήσεως καὶ λέξεως, 
figures of thought and speech; (2) γενναῖα φράσις, noble diction, 
which includes choice of words, metaphors, and elaboration of 
language; (3) ἡ ἐν ἀξιώματι καὶ διάρσει σύνθεσις, dignified and 
elevated composition. 32 

It is evident that true poetry, as Horace defines it, belongs to 
the grand style. But while Horace technically confines the name 
of poet to writers who use the lofty style, he describes also 
another writer of verse, whom we may call the ‘“‘tenuis poeta” of 
satire; for he is the writer not of real poetry but of “sermo 
merus’’, and possesses chiefly the characteristics of the genus 
tenue. The qualities of this writer form the standard by which 
we shall judge the satirist of the later age. Horace’s general 


80 Georg. III, 295. Other expressions with more or less the same meaning 
are “ore rotundo” (A. P. 323), used of Greek ability in writing; “tumido ore” 
(A. P. 93-94), which Horace applies to comedy when it becomes passionate 
and consequently approaches the grand style. 

81 Tlepi Ὕψους, 8. 

82 Tlepi “Tous, 9. 

83 Serm. I, 4, 45-56. 

84 As further proof that poetry was considered as belonging to the grand 
style, notice that Cicero (Orator, 67) distinguishes poetry from prose by the 
remark “‘incitatius feratur et clarissimis verborum luminibus utatur,””—qualities 
of the grand style rather than the plain. 
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characterization of satire is his description of it as ‘‘sermo 
merus’’, and in the list of essential qualities of this sort of writing 
the first is brevitas, one of the cardinal virtues of the plain style. 
The sermo tristis, associated more closely with the grand style, 
may be employed occasionally, but more often the poet will 
use sermo tocosus ; at times he will play the role of the rhetor and 
of the poet in the true sense of the word, but more often his 
style will be urbanus, and deliberately reduced to the level of 
the genus tenue: 

est brevitate opus, ut currat sententia neu se 

im pediat verbis lassas onerantibus auris, 

et sermone opus est modo tristi, sae pe tocoso, 

defendente vicem modo rhetoris atque poetae, 

interdum urbani parcentis viribus atque 

extenuantis eas consulto.® 
In correcting faults the poet of satire will employ the ridiculum 
rather than the acre characteristic of the grand style.*° Thus 
Horace’s tenuis poeta, like Cicero’s tenuis orator, will occasionally 
employ elements of lofty style, but even more than Cicero’s 
orator he will consciously keep to the level of the plain style. 

For the purpose of this investigation it is unnecessary to 

define a middle style of poetry, which may be considered as 
overlapping partly into the realm of the genus grande and partly 
into the realm of the genus tenue. The chief characteristic of the 
middle style is swavitas, which may be obtained by a free use of 
ornamentation, and probably also by clever combinations, the 
callida tunctura described in A. P. 47. If only two divisions are 
made, the natural classification is to place the swavitas produced 
by cleverness of construction with the plain style, the swavitas 
of ornament with the grand.*’ This two-fold classification is 
even more easily made for poetry than for oratory. In oratory 
the distinction between the middle and grand styles is made on 
the ground of vehemence, the former aimed to delight, the latter 


85 Serm. I, 10, 9-14. 

86 “Acre” here probably signifies “invective”. See below, pp. 43. 

87 While it is true that τὸ ἦθος associated with the plain style seems to 
include both swavitas and subtilitas (see above, p. 10) as opposed to the ve- 
hemence of τὸ πάθος, it is still possible that the swavitas of τὸ ἠθικόν is chiefly that 
produced by methods of the plain style. 
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to arouse. But in poetry the distinction does not exist,—poetry 
may use υἱ588 and ornatus as occasion demands, but the same 
type of poetry will use both. It is significant that Dionysius*® 
names szavitas as the chief characteristic of the style of Sopho- 
cles. There could be no hesitation in placing Sophocles along 
with Aeschylus among the writers of the grand style, and yet 
the contrast between the two offers an excellent illustration of 
the difference between the loftiness characterized by suavitas 
and that characterized by ws. 

By these two standards, on the one hand the poet of epic and 
tragedy, who possesses both ws and the suavitas which comes 
from ornamentation, and on the other hand the poet of satire 
described by Horace, who though occasionally employing 
elements of a loftier style is chiefly a writer of the genus tenue, 
I shall attempt to judge the satirist Juvenal. 


88 Vis, while in oratory it signifies vehemence “in movendo”, does not 
necessarily have the same meaning in poetry. For in history Thucydides is 
characterized by vis, and yet gives no assistance in defining the orator, since 
“aliud est narratione tenere auditorem, aliud concitare” (De optimo genere 
oratorum, 15). For poetry I should translate vis rather as the vehement and 
inspired passion, σφοδρὸν καὶ ἐνθουσιασσικὸν πάθος, of Longinus’s definition. 

89 De Comp. Verb. 22-24. 


II 
ELEMENTS OF TO TWHAON IN JUVENAL’S STYLE 


While Cicero describes the manner and the tone of the grand 
style, it is Longinus to whom we must turn for a definition 
sufficiently detailed and concrete to apply to any author as a 
test.1 In his attitude toward sublimity, τὸ ὑψηλόν, which we may 
consider synonymous with the grand style, Longinus is quite in 


1 We may assume, I think, that Longinus still preserves largely the same 
rhetorical tradition as prevailed in the Augustan age. The truth of this assump- 
tion is supported not only by the general similarity between the definitions of 
the grand style by Cicero and by Longinus (see below, p. 36), but by external 
evidence as well. In a number of instances Longinus cites the rhetorician, 
Caecilius Calactinus, in a manner which indicates that he is basing his work 
somewhat upon that of the earlier rhetorician. Caecilius is in turn very closely 
associated with his contemporary, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who represented 
the rhetorical tradition of the Augustan age. He is mentioned by Dionysius 
as an intimate friend, Epistula ad Cn. Pompeium, p. 777 (ed. Reiske). In 
his rhetorical theories he probably agreed with Dionysius, who was a partisan 
of Atticism (see Smiley, Latinitas and Hellenismos, ch. II). That he was an 
ardent supporter of Lysias, the ideal orator of the Atticists, we learn from 
Longinus (Περὶ Ὕψους, 32,8). It has been shown by Morawski, Rhein. Mus. 
34 (1879), p. 374, that Caecilius was largely in agreement with the theories 
of Dionysius: “14 quidem ideo non casu factum esse mihi videtur, quod Cae- 
cilium, qui omnino iisdem utque Dionysius vacavit studiis, multis in quaestioni- 
bus cum illo consentit, (in censura scriptorum, Demosthenis, Lysias, Platonis), 
non diversam a Dionysio disputandi rationem in scriptis rhetoricis instituisse 
probabile est.’”’ We may assume that Caecilius fairly represents the general 
tradition of his age. 

It is not possible to say with certainty that Caecilius is the source of 
Longinus’s theories. Indeed, Longinus cites this writer of an earlier treatise on 
sublimity chiefly to criticize his views or his methods. In chapter VIII of the 
Περί Ὕψους he differs from Caecilius in believing that τὸ ὑψηλόν is not synony- 
mous with πάθος; in chapter XXXII, 8, he accuses him of prejudice in favor of 
Lysias. In his discussion of frigidity, τὸ ψυχρόν, (ch. IV) he gives only a few illus- 
trations, because most of them have been quoted by Caecilius. Such a reference 
indicates, I think, that he was writing with Caecilius’s work before him; and 
the fact that he occasionally quotes Caecilius to differ with him is no indication 
that he does not in the main agree with his theories. His general characterization 
of Caecilius in chapter I, 1, is rather a criticism of the inadequacy of his treatise 
than a criticism of his views. 


18 
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sympathy with his predecessors. His statement? that the 
qualities of sublimity are “gifts from heaven”, “ws θεόπεμπτα 
δεινὰ δωρήματα᾽᾽, echoes Horace’s claim that the true poet has 
“mens divinior’’,’ and Quintilian’s mention of the “sublimis 
spiritus’’4 of poetry. Longinus continues the tradition that great 
literature is the product of both natural genius and art. The 
lofty style, he claims, is not faultless: great poets are somewhat 
more than mortal, shown to be men by the faults to which the 
lofty style is even more liable than are the humbler types of 
writing, but yet near to the majesty of God in their sublimity.® 
Grandeur comes from nature, a gift of the gods; freedom from 
faults is the successful result of art. The best writing, then, will 
be the product of natural ability and art combined, attaining 
both sublimity and partial freedom from imperfections. 

While Longinus lists the various devices of the grand style, 
he constantly warns his reader against mistaking these devices, 
the outward accompaniments of sublimity, for sublimity itself. 
The sublime is rather the tone which usually finds expression 
in such figures as he describes, but is merely accompanied 
by these outward expressions, not produced by them. In 
reality the sublime is the “‘echo of a great soul’’, μεγαλοφροσύνης 
amrnxnua,® although the use of ornamentation contributes toward 
the appropriate effect by lending external beauty and grace to 
a lofty thought. 

Since these same figures may also be used when real sub- 
limity is absent, Longinus frequently gives the warning to avoid 
excess in their use, lest the force of the πάθος be insufficient to 
carry along the weight of ornamentation.’ Thus the use of 


2 Περὶ Ὕψους, 34, 4. 

3 Serm. I, 4, 43. Cf. Cicero, Orator, 99, where the orator who uses only 
the grand style is said to appear inspired with frenzy by Bacchus: ‘‘furere apud 
sanos et quasi inter sobrios bacchari vinolentus videtur.”’ 

4 Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, X, 5, 4. 

Si@pacit-, 36, 1. 

δ. ρ. ext: 9.2. 

- 7 The result of such insufficiency is frigidity, τὸ ψυχρόν, the sources of 
which have been studied by Van Hook, Classical Philology 12, 68 ff. Frigidity, 
according to Aristotle, Rhetoric, III, 3, is produced by the following causes: 
(1) compound words (ἐν τοῖς διπλοῖς ὀνόμασιν); (2) use of obscure, foreign, or 
obsolete words (τὸ χρῆσθαι γλώτταις); (3) epithets, long, mal-apropos, or too 
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figures is but one contributory element of sublimity, the ‘‘os 
magna sonaturum’’’ of Horace’s definition, requiring as under- 
lying factors lofty thought® and the vehemence of passion. 
Since the first of these two factors deals with subject matter, 
the stylistic perfection of sublimity consists by Longinus’s 
definition of two chief factors, passion (τὸ πάθος) and the 
appropriate external expression.” It is the heat of passion 
which must carry along the emotions of the reader with such 
force as to make ornateness seem sublime instead of frigid. 
In making τὸ πάθος the chief underlying element of the sublime, 
Longinus echoes Cicero’s description of the grand style as 
vehemens, acer, ardens, while the other factor, the use of the 
various devices of sublimity, recalls the quality of ornatus. 

Before dealing with specific figures of speech Longinus 
advises the writer aspiring to loftiness of style to imitate great 
writers of earlier times. It is sufficient here merely to mention 
Juvenal’s free use of epic writers, to be discussed in Chapter 
IV. Whether Juvenal’s frequent imitation of epic is conscious 
or unconscious, it indicates a significant approach to the lofty 
style. 

The first of the figures to be discussed is “imagery”, évapyeta 
or davracia,'! which contributes to sublimity in that the writer 
is carried away by his enthusiasm into a flight of imagination. 
By Longinus’s definition “imagery” consists in describing what 
is absent or only imaginary as if it were actually present to the 
sight, as, for example, Orestes” in his frenzy points to the Furies 
and speaks of them as if they were really before him. This 
same figure is discussed by both Quintilian and Cicero under 
the name of φαντασίαι, for which the Latin equivalents are 


numerous; (4) metaphors (ἐν ταῖς μεταφοραῖς), which are inappropriate (ἀπρεπεῖς) 
because ludicrous (διὰ τὸ γελοῖον) or too high sounding and pompous (διὰ τὸ 
σεμνὸν ἄγαν Kal τραγικόν), or obscure because far-fetched (ἀσαφεῖς δὲ ἄν πόρρωθεν). 

8 Serm., I, 4, 43-4. 

* Op. cit. 8, 1. As this element of sublimity concerns subject matter rather 
than stylistic perfection, I shall not consider it at this point. See Ch. V, 107 ff. 

10 This is again approximately the same division as that which names the 
elements as ingenium and ars. 

1 Op. cit., 15, 1. For a discussion of évapyeia as an epic device, see Heinze, 
Epische Technik, 162. 

2 Euripides, Orestes, 255. 
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“visiones’’, ‘“‘illustratio”’, or ‘evidentia’’.!® Quintilian forbids his 
orator to use such false statements as “‘tendit ad genua vestra 
supplices manus”, or ‘“‘revocat ecce me’’,'4—quite clearly 
examples of é&apyeia. The employment of such statements, 
Quintilian says, is a habit due to the practice of the schools, 
where the orator is free to feign what he will: “ex scholis haec 
vitia, in quibus omnia libere fingimus et impune, quia pro facto 
est quidquid voluimus; non admittit hoc idem veritas.’’” 

As the figure of évapyeia occurs very frequently in the satires 
of Juvenal, it is important to notice that Quintilian traces its 
origin to the schools of rhetoric. Since Juvenal was himself a 
rhetorician until middle life, his use of ἐναργεία may very well 
be simply a reminiscence of his earlier calling. While Quintilian 
condemns it as a fault in oratory, there is no reason to assume 
that it is likewise a fault in poetry, where the facts are quite 
frankly invented. In fact, Juvenal’s genius for description 
depends in great part on the use of this very figure. While less 
conspicuous examples occur on almost every page of Juvenal, 
I shall point out only some of the most brilliant. In I, 64 ff. 
many of the outrageous misdoings which goad the author to 
write satire are described as if actually seen: 

cum iam sexta cervice feratur 
hinc atque inde patens ac nuda paene cathedra 
et multum reterens de Maecenate supino 
signator falst.... 
occurrit matrona potens, quae molle Calenum 
porrectura viro miscet sitiente rubetam. 
In II, 117 ff., the marriage of Gracchus to a flute player is 
described as if by an actual spectator: 
quadringenta dedit Gracchus sesteriia dotem 
cornicint, sive hic recto cantaverat aere; 
signatae tabulae, dictum “‘feliciter,”’ ingens 
cena sedet, gremio iacuit nova nupta marili. 


13 Quintilian, op. cit. VI, 2, 29. Quintilian cites as examples of the figure 
Virgil’s “levique patens in pectore vulnus”’, “excussi manibus radii, revolutaque 
pensa’’, or “et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos’’,—a sort of évapyeia exceed- 
ingly common in Juvenal. 

(Oya, Gis WAL 1 42. 

=p. cit. VE, 1,43. 
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In III there is ἐναργεία in 198: 

tam poscit aquam, tam frivola transfert Ucalegon, 
and in 249 ff.: 

nonne vides quanto celebretur sportula fumo? 

centum convivae, sequitur sua quemque culina. 
The vividness of 271-272: 

quanto percussum pondere signent 
et laedant silicem, 
is probably intended to convey a mock seriousness and a sense of 
the danger.’® In VI there is much vivid description,” but 
chiefly description of occurrences which are customary rather 
than presentations of actual scenes to the reader’s eyes. There 
are, however, several examples of é&vapyeia, in the picture of the 
frenzied procession of the fanatici of Bellona, 511-16: 
ecce furentis 

Bellonae matrisque deum chorus intrat et ingens 

semivir, obscaeno facies reverenda minori, 

mollia qui rapta secuit genitalia testa 

iam pridem, cui rauca cohors, cui tympana cedunt, 

plebera et Phrygia vestitur bucca tiara; 
and in 605 ff.: 

stat Fortuna improba noctu 

adridens nudts intantibus, hos fovet omnes 

involvitque sinu, domibus tunc porrigit altis 

secretumque sibi mimum parat.§ 
In VII there is &apyeia in 115 ff.: 

consedere duces, surgis tu pallidus Atax 

dicturus dubia pro libertate bubulco 

iudice; 
In VIII, 203 ff., the description of Gracchus in the arena: 

movet ecce tridentem; 
postquam librata pendentia retia dextra 


16 Cf. also III, 87 ff., 93-96; IV, 23 ff. 

17 E.g., 270 ff., 419 ff., 542 ff., 638 ff. Examples of ἐναργεία occur in 255 ff. 
434-40. 

18 This bit of vivid description would inevitably call to the Roman reader’s 
mind a picture of the Goddess Fortuna as she is represented in a statue at 
Praeneste, with an infant in her arms; cf. Cicero, De Divinatione, II, 41, 85: 
“Ts est hodie locus saeptus religiose propter Iovis pueri, qui lactens cum Iunone 
Fortunae in gremio sedens mammam adpetens castissime colitur a matribus.” 
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nequiquam effudit, nudum ad spectacula voltum 

erigit et tota fugit agnoscendus harena. 

Credamus tunicae, de faucibus aurea cum se 

porrigat et longo iactatus spira galero. : 
While X, 43 ff. is humorous and could therefore not be called a 
device of the grand style, it is yet one of the most vivid pictures: 

da nunc et volucrem, sceptro quae surgit eburno, 

illinc cornicines, hinc praecedentia longi 

agminis officia et niveos ad frena Quirites, 

defossa in loculos quos sportula fecit amicos. 
Perhaps the best illustration of évapyeia is the famous picture of 
the fall of Sejanus and the tearing down of the statues (58 ff.): 

descendunt siatuae restemque sequuntur, 

ipsas deinde rotas bigarum impacta securis 

caedit et immeritis franguntur crura caballis, 

iam strident ignes, 1am follibus atque caminis 

ardet adoratum populo caput et crepat ingens 

Seianus.'® 

It is obvious that in some cases the vivid descriptions which 

I have classed as évapyeia are used purely for humorous effect, 
since a description may be made vivid as well for the purpose of 
ridicule as for expressing lofty passion. The picture of the 
woman’s cruelty, VI, 486, and even more the description of a 
consul’s triumph in X, 36 ff. are entirely humorous and for 
this reason would be excluded by Cicero’s definition of the grand 
style.2° Horace’s satires on the other hand, which we may take 
as representing the “‘tenuis poeta”, show very little of even the 
humorous use of évapyeia. The one very good example is the 
episode of the town and thecountry mouse,—obviously a parody 
of epic style.2!_ Here we find the characteristic use of present 


19 Other examples occur in X, 152 ff.; XIII, 76 ff.; XV, 56 ff. 

20 Both Cicero, Orator, 87 ff., and Auctor ad Herennium, III, 13, 23, 
exclude humor from the grand style. Ridiculum and iocosum are of the plain 
style, as opposed to acre of the grand. 

21 There is another method of presenting situations vividly to the reader, 
quite foreign to the &apyeta which produces loftiness of style. This method is 
exampled in the little dramatic scenes, written usually in dialogue form, which 
occur frequently in both Juvenal and Horace (e.g., Juvenal’s picture of the 
morning salutations I, 95-109 and 120-126; or Horace’s story of the doctor 
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tenses and the detailed description of surroundings (II, 6, 
97-112): haec ubi dicta 

agrestem pepulere, domo levis exsilit; inde 

ambo propositum peragunt iter, urbis aventes 

moenia nocturni subrepere. iamque tenebat 

nox medium caeli spatium cum ponit uterque 

in locuplete domo vestigia, rubro ubi cocco 

tincta super lectos canderet vestis eburnos, 

multaque de magna superessent fercula cena, 

quae procul exstructis inerant hesterna canistris. 

ergo ubt purpurea porrectum in veste locavit 

agrestem, veluti succinctus cursitat hos pes 

continuatque dapes, nec non verniliter ipsis 

fungitur offictis, praelambens omne quod adfert. 
It is significant that almost the only perfect example of ἐναργεία 
occurs in a parody of epic. The other vivid descriptions of this 
sort are either descriptions of a supposed incident, as in the 
story of the mother’s superstition (II, 3, 287 ff.) and in the 
fable of the frogs (II, 3, 314 ff.), or narration rather than 
description, as in II, 8, the dinner of Nasidienus. 

The use of rhetorical questions (πεύσεις καὶ ἐρωτήσει5), 
which Longinus considers a device of the grand style, is 
carried to such excess as to be one of Juvenal’s chief faults. The 
effectiveness of rhetorical questions lies in the impression of a 
sudden outburst of passion, produced by the question which is 
apparently unpremeditated. The all too frequent rhetorical 
questions in the satires of Juvenal are usually outbursts of in- 
dignation, occurring most often in flights of invective. They 
have therefore the intensity of emotion essential to the grand 
style. It is unnecessary to give examples of a figure which is so 
much a part of Juvenal’s style; examples may be chosen from 
almost any page of the satires.22 While such excessive use is 


and the rich patient IT, 3, 145-157, or Serm. I, 9). In such cases the vividness 
is due to the natural and conversational tone and the reader is purposely shown 
an actual picture of an everyday occurrence. This is truly ‘‘sermo merus” and 
quite the opposite of the vivid description of the grand style. Cf. Fiske, Lucilius 
and Horace, pp. 158 ff. 

22 A full list of Juvenal’s rhetorical questions is given in Decker, Juvenalis 
Declamans, 180 ff. 
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undeniably a fault, the rhetorical questions help to give the in- 
dignant tone so characteristic of Juvenal and a sweep of passion 
quite foreign to the sermo of the plain style. If a fault, it is at 
least a fault incident to the lofty style. 

In the use of apostrophe, which often contributes to sub- 
limity,” the loftiness depends not alone upon the figure but on 
the context. Apostrophe may or may not express passion, but 
only if passion is present is it a figure of the grand style. While 
Juvenal’s use of this figure is not by any means marked, there 
are a number of examples: 

V, 136f: 

Ο Nummi, vobis hunc praestat honorem, 

vos estis fratres. 
Since this address to ‘“‘money” immediately follows a parody 
on Lucretius, it is not surprising to find a further flight into 
lofty style. Line 134: 

ex nihilo, quantus fieres Virronis amicus! 

is probably a parody on Lucretius’s 

nullam rem e nilo gignt divinitus umquam.* 
VE, 3935.: 

dic mihi nunc quaeso, dic, antiquissime divum, 

respondes his, Jane pater? 
be, 124-5: 

ridenda poematamalo 

quam te, conspicuae divina Philippica famae, 

volveris a prima quae proxima, 
it is perhaps significant that the apostrophe is accompanied by 
an epic cirumlocution, used obviously in parody of epic style. 
There is the same parody of epic style in VII, 150, “Ὁ ferrea 
pectora Vetti,” in which Juvenal is parodying the commonplace 
epic formula of address to an outstanding characteristic of a 
person. 

Very close to apostrophe in the strictést sense in Juvenal’s 

use of direct address to absent persons as an expression of indig- 
nation, as in IV, 23-4: 


23 Tlept Ὕψους 16. 
24 Other examples are VI, 46; VI, 124. 
% De Rerum Natura, I, 150. Cf. Persius. IIT, 83 
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hoc tu, 

succinctus patria quondam, Crispine, papyror 
VI, 167 ff.: . 

malo Venusinam quam te, Cornelia, mater 

Gracchorum, si cum magnis virtutibus adfers 

grande supercilium et numeras in dote triumphos. 

tolle, tuum, precor, Hannibalem victumque Syphacem, 

in castris et cum tota Carthagine migra.* 
Such cases of apostrophe, while less lofty than those cited as 
more strictly corresponding to Longinus’s definition, have at 
least the passion which Longinus demands as the conditioning 
factor. Juvenal is using a device more appropriate to the grand 
than to the plain style, and is approaching a style more 
lofty than the sermo merus of satire. 

Up to this point in Longinus’s treatment, it will be noticed, 
the figures named as accompanying sublimity are those which 
produce the effect of grandeur by lending greater vividness to 
the thought. ’Evapyeia is in essence the art of presenting things 
visually to the imagination. Rhetorical questions are used pri- 
marily for their visualizing qualities,?” apostrophe appeals more 
vividly to the imagination than is possible for a simple state- 
ment. In the use of these figures the sublimity hes in the more 
vivid and real impression made upon the reader’s imagination 
and emotions by thoughts which might, if presented in a less im- 
pressive way, appeal to his intellect without stirring his emo- 
tions. The next device defined is a combination of figures which 
an author may use for this same purpose of vivifying his 
thoughts. These figures are asyndeton, which produces the 
effect of hurried movement, anaphora, which gives the feeling 
of disorder, and a combination of anaphora and asyndeton, which 
produces a vividness of description known as διατύπωσις. The 
result is a certain disorder and ruggedness which breaks up the 
tranquillity of a more continued narrative and expresses the 
greater emotion of the sublime.?® The figures of anaphora and 


26 Other examples are III, 67; VI, 80; VIII, 95; X, 342-3. 

27 Op. cit. 18, 1. Τί δ᾽ ἐκεῖνα φῶμεν, τὰς πεύσεις τε Kal ἐρωτήσεις; ἄρα οὐκ 
αὐταῖς ταῖς τῶν σχημάτων εἰδοποιίαις παρὰ πολὺ ἐμπρακτότερα καὶ σοβαρώτερα 
συντείνει τὰ λεγόμενα. 


28 Op. cit. 20-21. 
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asyndeton are used frequently even by the “tenuis poeta’, if 
we may assume that Horace lives up to his own programme.”? 
But Juvenal’s use of the figures is much more marked than 
Horace’s, and usually expressive of greater emotion. He is 
most apt to use anaphora and asyndeton in passages where his 
indignation is particularly aroused, as in III, 214: 

tum gemimus casus urbis, tunc odimus ignem; 
1 ee) i 1|--: 

nil tale exspectes; emit sibi. multa videmus 

quae miser et frugi non fecit A picius; hoc tu, 

succinctus patria quondam, Crispine, papyro? 

hoc pretio squamae? 
PIV Si Si. : 

nos te 

nos facimus, Fortuna, deam.*° 

The purpose of the anaphora is sometimes sarcasm, as inVII,90£.: 
tu Camerinos 

et Baream, tu nobilius magna atria curas? 
or bitterness, as in VII, 96 f.: 

tunc par ingenio pretium, tunc utile multis 

pallere et vinum toto nescire Decembri.*! 

While he uses anaphora and asyndeton to express emotion, 
particularly wrath or bitterness, Juvenal also frequently uses 
the same figures to gain vividness of description, the évapyeia 
of Longinus’s definition. In some of the best of the descriptions 


29 For example, I, 3, 132: 
sapiens operis sic optimus omnis 
est opifex solus, sic rex; 
asyndeton in 1, 4, 15 ff.: 
accipiam tabulas; detur nobis locus, hora, 
custodes; videamus uter plus scribere possit; 
anaphora in I, 4, 43: 
ingenium cut sit, cui mens divinior atque os 
magna sonaturum, des nomimis huius honorem. 
In none of these uses of asyndeton and anaphora is there either loftiness or 
passion. 
30 Cf. also I, 87; VIII, 147-8. 
31 There is the same purpose in V, 61-2: 
set forma, set aetas, digna supercilio. 
and in XI, 52: 
illa dolor solus....illa maestitia est. 
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anaphora and asyndeton play a part in producing the effect of 
reality, as in the famous picture of the fall of Sejanus in X, 61 f.: 

tam strident ignes, tam follibus atque caminis 

ardet adoratum populo caput, 
and again in the same description: 

Setanus ducitur unco 

spectandus, gaudent omnes. 
Asyndeton is used very effectively in the description of Han- 
nibal’s career (151 ff.): 

additur imperiis Hispania, Pyrenaeum 

transilit. opposuit natura Alpemque nivemque: 

deducit scopulos et montem rum pii aceto. 
Anaphora is used for the sake of both vividness and emphasis 
in X 278-9: 

guid illo cive tulisset 

natura in terris, quid Roma beatius umquam, 

and again in the same satire, 286-7: 
hoc cruciatu 

Lentulus, hac poena caruit ceciditque Cethegus 

integer.” 

The figure of hyperbaton, which Longinus defines as an inver- 
sion of the natural order, is used for the same purpose as the 
figures just discussed, to make an impression of vehement and 
unpremeditated passion.*® Since inversion of the natural order 
is in poetry practically required by limitation of metre, hyper- 
baton is less significant in poetry than in prose. It is constantly 
present in all poetry, and, while sometimes Juvenal uses hyper- 
baton very effectively for emphasis and impressiveness, as in X, 
163 ff., to chocse a random example, no general conclusions 
could be drawn from the presence of yperbaton in poetry. 

The figures next discussed, which Longinus calls rod\tr7wra,* 
are more clearly contributory to sublimity. The general class 
includes ἀθροισμοί or accumulations, μεταβολαί or variations, 
and κλίμακες or climaxes, all of which are among the different 
means of amplification to be discussed later. All of these give 


% A complete list of examples of anaphora in Juvenal’s satires is given by 
Decker, Juvenalis Declamans, 193-197. 
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the effect of abundance and are impressive rather for their 
luxuriance than for their vehemence. Several other figures 
used for the sake of vividness® of description are closely 
related to devices already discussed. The representation 
of past action as present for greater vividness is so closely related 
to evapyeia that it need not be treated separately. The use 
of the second person, as if to address the reader individually,* is 
a device so characteristic of satire that only under unusual cir- 
cumstances could it be considered as producing the impressive- 
ness of the grand style. When the second person is used in satire 
the purpose is ordinarily to give conversational tone, as in 
rorace: I, 4, 55 f:: 
quem 51 dissolvas, quivis stomachetur eodem 
quo personatus pacto pater, 
or in Juvenal X, 141 f.: 
quis enim virtuiem am plectitur ipsam, 
praemia si tollas? 
The conversational tone produced by direct address to the reader 
or to the imaginary interlocutor might almost be called the 
sine qua non of satire. 
A further means of gaining vividness is to change suddenly 
from vivid description to direct impersonation, thus producing a 
passionate climax. Quintilian (III, 8, 49,) gives impersonation 
an important part in the peroration, where the orator strives 
for emotional effect. He thus classes it with the grand style, 
since it is in the peroration that the orator rises to a loftier and 
more vehement tone. There is very little of such sharp transi- 
tion in Juvenal, although an example of it occurs in X, 289 ff.: 
formam optat modico pueris, maiore puellis 
murmure, cum Veneris fanum videt, anxia mater 
usque ad delicias votorum. “cur tamen,’ inquit, 
‘corripias? pulchra gaudet Latona Diana,’ 

and likewise in X, 154 ff.: 
iam tenet Italiam, tamen ultra pergere tendit: 
‘actum’ inquit, ‘nihil est, nisi Poeno milile portas 
frangimus et media vexillum pono Subura.’ 


2i@pucits 25: 
36 Op. cit. 26. 
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In most cases when Juvenal inserts a bit of direct quotation into 
a description his tone is conversational and therefore especially 
appropriate to the sermo, as in V, 135: 

da Trebio, pone ad Trebium. vis, frater, ab ipsis 

ilibus? 

Longinus*’ has no hesitation in stating that periphrasis con- 
tributes to sublimity, if rightly used. As a musical accompani- 
ment brings out the beauty of the melody, so periphrasis lends 
beauty to speech by expressing more luxuriantly the thought 
which would lose its charm if stated without ornament. Quin- 
tilian allows the orator very limited freedom in employing 
pertphrasis, leaving the figure chiefly to poetry.*® By either 
poet or orator the figure is to be used with the greatest of caution, 
lest by its inflation it may become bombastic and ridiculous.*® 
It is here that we may look for an explanation of many of Juven- 
al’s periphrases. Conscious that periphrasis may very easily be 
exaggerated into bombast by being used in a context not suff- 
ciently impressive to support the lofty tone of the figure, 
Juvenal intentionally uses it incongruously. His purpose is to 
produce a humorous effect by mock grandeur, making the whole 
ludicrous by its incongruity. This method of parodying grand 
style, a favorite method of Juvenal’s, will be treated fully ina 
succeeding chapter.” In the same class with peviphrasis Quin- 
tilian places autonomasia, in reality only a shorter form of peri- 
phrasis. He gives as examples Virgil’s “divum pater atque 
hominum rex’”’, the epithet ‘“Tydides” substituted for the 
proper name, or the naming of a person by his acts. Juvenal 
uses autonomasia sometimes in an incongruous context to give 
the effect of mock grandeur, and sometimes seriously; he is 
striving for an exaggerated loftiness of tone in such phrases as 
“Veneris marito” (VII, 25), “‘generum Cereris” (X, 112); 
but he is quite serious in many cases, ‘“‘Arpinas alius’’ (VII, 
245), ‘‘nobilis collega (VIII, 253), ‘‘novus Arpinas, ignobilis et 
modo Romae / municipalis eques’’ (VIII, 237.). 


87 Op. cit. 28, 1. 
38 Op. cit. VIII, 6, 59. 
SU ΡΤ  ΟΙ 20. ole 
40 See below, pp. 70 ff. 
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Perhaps the most important means of ornamentation used 
to give grandeur and beauty to expression is metaphorical 
language. Cicero‘! makes it a distinguishing feature of the plain 
style that it uses ¢ralatio, or metaphor, very sparingly; of the 
grand style, that it is most bold in the use of metaphor. Quin- 
tilian® admits that great sublimity is attained by bold meta- 
phors, but considers them a device most appropriately used in 
poetry, since in poetry ‘‘omnia ad voluptatem referunt.”? While 
a great part of Longinus’s discussion of metaphor is lost, he still 
devotes more attention to this figure than to any other.“ 
He allows great freedom in using metaphor; while Caccilius 
claims that not more than two, or at the most three, metaphors 
may be used in the same passage, Longinus holds that the 
sweep of passion may on occasions be so lofty as to support 
even a greater number without superfluity. But he warns the 
writer that, while the impetus of passion can carry along 
a number of metaphors without becoming artificial, never- 
theless metaphor may very easily be used to excess. If the meta- 
phor is too lofty for its setting, the result is that the whole 
becomes ridiculous by the incongruity. Here again, as in the use 
of periphrasis, Juvenal sometimes intentionally oversteps the 
limits of propriety and uses exaggerated metaphors to produce 
a ludicrous mock grandeur. As Juvenal’s use of metaphor is to 
be discussed in Chapter III, I shall here cite only a few examples. 
In the description of the Roman street scene in III he speaks 
of a great ‘‘wave’’ of people and calls the wagon-load a “‘moun- 
tain’’—using both metaphors humorously, to give an exag- 
gerated picture of the confusion of the street. The metaphor 
which Juvenal puts into the mouth of the reprobate: 

festinat enim decurrere velox 
flosculus angustae miseraeque brevissima vitae 
portio, 
is somewhat incongruous, and I think intentionally so, when it 


41 Orator, 81. 

2. Op..cit. VIII, 6, 4 ff. 

43 Op. cit. 31-32. 

“It is worth noting that the use of “unda’”’ for a mass of people is found 
in Virgil, Georg. II, 461-2, and in Statius, Theb. II, 223 ff. Statius, Theb. I, 
145, uses ‘“montem” in this same sense. 
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comes from such a person.® It is impossible to claim that in 
his use of metaphor Juvenal is closer to the grand style than to 
the ideal style of satire. He neither piles up metaphors, as 
Longinus allows the writer of lofty style to do, nor does he show 
the boldness in metaphor which characterizes the grand style. 
His mest common metaphors are those of everyday occurrence, 
metaphors from the race course and from war, of the same sort 
as are used by Horace.*” Occasionally, however, he uses a meta- 
phor somewhat more poetic than would be expected of a writer 
of sermo. In addition to many metaphors which are imitated 
from epic*’, there are some less commonplace examples: 
120: 
per quem magnus equos Auruncae flexit alumnus, 
ΠῚ 62: 
iam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxtt Orontes, 
fi 
cum iam semianimum laceraret Flavius orbem, 
WES 5 
Ter pischoren odit facunda et nuda senecius, 


ΜΠ octte 


IV, 


ω) 


miserum est aliorum incumbere famae, 
ne collapsa ruant subductis tecta columnis 
stralus kumi palmes viduas desiderat ulmos, 
X, 104 ff: 
nam qui nimios optabat honores 
et nimias poscebal opes, numerosa parabat 
excelsae turris tabulata, unde altior esset 
casus et inpulsae praeceps inmane ruinae, 
XI, 180: 
conditor Iliados..... 
Veale ets 
maioraque fiunt 
incude adsidua semperque ardente camino. 


4 TX, 127-9. 

48 Op. cit. VIII, 6, 17. 

47 Metaphors from the race course, I, 20; VIII, 88; VIII, 135; X, 275. 
Metaphors from war, 1, 91; II, 46; VII, 10; X, 218. Such metaphors are common 
also in Horace: Serm. I, 4, 30; I, 6, 24; II, 7, 74. 

48 To be discussed in chapters III and IV. 
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It is true that even Horace occasionally uses a metaphor which 
would be forbidden to an adherent of the plain style, although in 
most cases his metaphors are more commonplace than Juvenal’s. 
A few of Horace’s metaphors approach the tone of real poetry: 
ΠῚ 30) fi. 
guin per mala praeceps 

fertur uti pulvis collectus turbine, ne quid 

summa deperdat metuens aut ampliet ut rem.*® 
Very similar is the metaphor of I, 6, 23: 

sed fulgente trahit constrictos Gloria curru. 
The figurative use of words in I, 10, 36: 

turgidus Alpinus iugulat dum Memnona, 
is somewhat bold, but is made intentionally incongruous in 
mockery of the turgid epic style of Alpinus. Somewhat unusual 
for a writer of the plain style is the metaphor in II, 1, 77: 

invidia et fragili quaerens illidere dentem 

offendet solido; 
also the characterization of indolence as a siren (II, 3, 14): 

vitanda est improba Siren 

desidia, 

and the epithet vitrea applied to fama (II, 3, 222): 
quem cepit vitrea fama 

hunce circumtonuit gaudens Bellona cruentis. 
One of the most poetic of Horace’s metaphors is the passage 
which compares love to a tempest (II, 3, 268 f.): 

tempestatis prope ritu 

mobilia et caeca fluitantia sorte. 
While Juvenal is somewhat more free than Horace in the use of 
metaphor, and somewhat closer to the lofty style of real poetry, 
neither of the poets makes any bold or luxuriant use of meta- 
phorical language. 

Quintilian mentions two other figures, metonymy, and a 
figure closely related to this which we should call ‘transferred 
epithet”. As examples he cites “pallida mors’ and “‘tristis 
senectus’®°, While many of the transferred and metonymical 


49 Lejay, in his note on the passage, cites this as an example of real poetic 
touch, intentionally introduced here because of his definition of real poetry 
in 41 ff. 

δ. οἰ: ΜΠΠῚ Ὁ; 27. 
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epithets in Juvenal are not essentially poetic or lofty, it is worth 
noting that such epithets are much more freely used by Juvenal 
than by Horace. A few of Juvenal’s transferred epithets are®! 
“‘vigiles fenestrae” (III, 275), ‘‘caligantes fenestrae’ (VI, 31), 
‘“‘bipennis insulsa ac fatua’”’ (VI, 657), “‘audaces carinae”’ (X, 
264), “ingratum aratrum”’ (X, 270), ‘‘esuriens ramus olivae”’ 
(XIII, 99), ‘pia tura” (XIII, 116), “‘vigilis febris’” (XIII, 229), 
“cana gula’”’ (XIV, 10). There are only occasional examples in 
Horace’s satires: “‘misera ambitio” (I, 4, 26; 6, 129), “tarda 
senectus”’ (II, 2, 88), ‘‘sapientem barbam”’ (II, 3, 35). 

For the use of hyperbole, which, if employed with discretion, 
is effective in attaining grandeur, Longinus lays down very 
careful rules. The great danger is that the hyperbole may be 
overstretched and fall into the ridiculous. Hyperbole may be 
used only when passion and emotion make it natural, when ὑπὸ 
ἐκπαθείας μεγέθει τινι συνεκφωνῶνται wepiotacews.” Quintiliam de- 
fines the figure as “‘decens veri superiectio” and calls it “‘audaci- 
oris ornatus”, thus placing it in the grand style. Juvenal 
uses hyperbole in two different ways. Very often his indignation 
leads him to exaggerate the picture of evil, and the force of 
his wrath prevents the hyperbole from seeming over-extrava- 
gant. I shall cite only a few out of many examples: 

III, 309-11: 
qua fornace graves, qua non incude catenae? 
maximus in vinclis ferri modus, ut timeas ne 
vomer deficiat, ne marrae et sarcula desint. 


IV, 1-4: 
ecce iterum Crispinus,.... 
.... monstrum nulla virtute redemptum 
a vitiis, aegrae solaque libidine fortes 
deliciae, 

XS 051: 


servi ut taceant, tumenta loquentur 
et canis et postes et marmora. 


51 A complete list of such epithets is given in Friedlaender’s edition, Sat. 
II (end). 
Δ Ὁ. ΟΙΌ:.98; 95 
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MII, 60-63: 

nunc si depositum non infitietur amicus, 

st reddat veterem cum tota aerugine follem, 

prodigiosa fides et Tuscis digna libellis, 

quaeque coronata lustrari debeat agna. 
RAV, 275-277: 

as pice portus 
et plenum magnis trabibus mare: plus hominum est iam 
in pelago.® 
Besides his indignant hyperboles, which in their impetus 
and vehemence possess the vis of the grand style, Juvenal 
often indulges in hyperbole which is intentionally overstretched. 
Fully aware that exaggeration is always in danger of falling 
into the ludicrous, he makes his satire humorous by using 
the external form of lofty style in expressing a thought that 
is not lofty, as, for example, (X, 219 ff.): 
quorum si nomina quaeras, 

promptius expediam quot amaverit Oppia moechos, 

quot Themison aegros autumno occiderit uno, 

quot Basilus socios, quot circumscripserit Hirrus 

pupillos; quot longa viros exsorbeat uno 

Maura die, quot discipulos inclinet Hamillus; 

percurram citius quot villas possideat nunc 

quo tondente gravis tuveni mihi barba sonabat. 


Other faults of the grand style also Juvenal uses deliberately for 
the purposes of satire. Longinus warns his writer against mar- 
ring the sublimity by triviality of expression, by introducing, 
for example, a common or vulgar word into a passage otherwise 
lofty in expression. One of Juvenal’s favorite methods of pro- 
ducing humorous effect is exactly this. In a periphrasis of mock 
epic style (III, 116 ff.): 

stoicus occidit Baream delator amicum 

discipulumque senex, ripa nutritus in illa, 

ad quam Gorgonei delapsa est pinna caballi, 


there is a sudden descent into the ludicrous in the use of the 
incongruous word caballus in place of equus. Another instance of 


ὅ8. A more complete list is given by Decker, Juvenalis Declamans, 143-4. 
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such incongruity is the mixture of the mockingly lofty and the 
ludicrous in the description of the Olympic Gods (XIII, 44 ff.): 
et iam Siccato nectare tergens 
bracchia Vulcanus Liparaea nigra taberna, 
εν nec turba deorum 
talis ut est hodie, contentaque sidera paucis 
numinibus miserum urguebant Atlanta minort 
pondere. 
Juvenal intentionally violates another of Longinus’s rules, that 
lofty language is not to be used in speaking of petty and 
commonplace things™: 
Χο 1935 the 
et talis as pice rugas 
quales, umbriferos ubi pandit Thabraca saltus, 
in vetula scalpit iam mater simia bucca. 
el 70. 71: 
grandia praeterca tortoque calentia faeno 
ova adsunt ipsis cum matribus. 
SVS 211: 
municipes Iovis .... lagonas. 
All these faults of the grand style originate, according to Lon- 
ginus’s constant warning, in the use of lofty language without 
passion and impetus sufficient to carry the reader along with its 
passing over into the ridiculous. In all these instances Juvenal 
is humorously employing the elevated speech appropriate to the 
grand style without any of the passion and lofty feeling essential 
to it. 

As has been suggested, in Longinus’s definition all the ele- 
ments of sublimity may be included under two general classes. 
The first underlying essential is passion, represented also in 
Cicero’s definition by the epithets vehemens, ardens, acer, and by 
the qualities of vis and contentio. Juvenalc laims the vehemence 
appropriate to the grand style in his statement of his motives 
in satire,“facit indignatio versum’’, and the large part played by 
the spirit of invective in his satire shows “indignatio” to be a 
real motive. The second essential is, in the last analysis, the 
lofty language which is the appropriate expression of lofty 


64 Op. cit. 30, 2. 
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passion. This element is partly expressed by the term ornatus, 
which includes the figures of speech named by Longinus as 
contributory factors in producing sublimity. A broader term, 
implying the lofty tone and sonorousness of language of the 
grand style as well as the specific devices of ornamentation, is 
amplificatio or αὔξησις. Amplificatio is sometimes considered as 
a separate figure and defined as the use of elevated expressions 
in unbroken succession and in ascending order;** but more often 
it is used as a general term implying the luxuriance of the grand 
style. It suggests abundance rather than vehemence, although 
it fails utterly if unaccompanied by passion. It is always 
associated with the grand style, by Longinus,*® by Quintilian, 
and by the Auctor ad Herennium. 

The Auctor ad Herennium®’ makes three divisions of “‘mol- 
litudo vocis’’, of which the first, as indicated by both the name 
and the definition, is the plain style, while the second and third 
are both grand style. The three divisions are sermo, contentio, 
and amplificatio. Both contentio and amplificatio he places in the 
grand style by defining them as “oratio acris et ad confir- 
mandum et confutandum accommodata”’ and ‘“‘oratio quae aut 
in iracundiam inducit aut ad misericordiam trahit auditoris 
animum.” The chief difference between the two is in ve- 
hemence; the term contentio seems to be applied to the more 
passionate tone, while amplification gains its effect with less of 
violence and more of luxuriance. The difference is apparent in 
the statement of the gestures appropriate to each: amplification 
is accompanied by “paulo tardiore et consideratiore gestu, 
similibus ceteris rebus atque in contentione,”’ and the gestures of 
contentio are “‘bracchium celere, mobilis vultus, acris aspectus.’’®® 

Cicero always associates amplificatio with the grand style: 
in De Oratore III, 104: “summa autem laus eloquentiae est 
amplificare rem ornando..... id desideratur omnibus is in 
locis.... vel cum explanamus aliquid vel cum conciliamus 
animos vel cum concitamus. sed in hoc, quod postremum dixi, 


oO pe cits 12. 

56 Op. cit. 40, 2. 

SR 13523: 

58 TTI, 15, 26-27. In IV, 8, 11, amplificatio is placed definitely within 
the grand style. 
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amplificatio potest plurimum;” and again in Orator, 210, “saepe 
etiam in amplificanda re concessu omnium funditur numerose et 
volubiliter oratio.’’ Cicero®® states that amplificatio is to be used 
mostly in the peroration, where it is also granted that eloquence 
is at its greatest height. Its special use is in the development of 
“loci communes’’, the themes of universal application which find 
their place chiefly in the loftier flights of the peroration. While 
literary commonplaces, or “loci communes’’, existedin almost all 
the genres,®° in oratory they were associated with the grand 
style: ‘‘nec vero dialecticis modo sit instructus, sed habeat 
omnes philosophiae notos ac tractatos locos. nihil enim de 
religione, nihil de morte, nihil de pietate, nihil de caritate 
patriae, nihil de bonis rebus aut malis, nihil de virtutibus aut 
vitiis, nihil de officio, nihil de dolore, nihil de voluptate, nihil de 
perturbationibus animi et erroribus, quae saepe cadunt in 
causas, sed ieiunius aguntur, nihil, inquam, sine ea scientia 
quam dixi graviter ample copiose dici et explicari potest.” All 
this is particularly significant to the student of Juvenal’s style 
for the reason that several of his satires may be considered 
simply as amplifications of rhetorical commonplaces.” The 
whole of the eighth satire is really an amplification of one of the 
rhetorical commonplaces, the uselessness of noble ancestry 
without true worth; the tenth develops another commonplace, 
the worthlessness of fame and the gifts of Fortune;® the four- 
teenth deals with the commonplace of the importance of 
example; the third with a theme popular in the rhetorical 
schools, of complaints against life in Rome. 

Longinus’s definition of the sublime has much in common 
with the definitions of amplification by Cicero and Quintilian. 
The same figures which Longinus names as means of attaining 
sublimity Cicero® includes as devices of amplification. Ampli- 


59 De Part. Orat. 52-3; Orator, 127. 

60 Cf. Fiske, Lucilius and Horace, 52-56; Stemplinger, Das Plagiat in 
der Griechischen Literatur, 229. 

61 Orator, 118. Auct. ad. Her. classes “loci communes” with the grand style 
by giving as their purpose “‘instigatio auditorium”’, IT, 47. 

& Cf. Decker, Juvenalis Declamans, ch. 1. 

3 Decker, op. cit. p. 38—-B—De Fortuna. 

“4 Decker, op. cit. p. 36. 

De Part. Orat. 52-55. 
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ficatio ‘‘verborum” is first described: “νεῦρα ponenda sunt, 
quae vim habeant illustrandi ... . gravia, plena, sonantia, iuncta, 
facta, cognominata, non vulgaria, superlata, in primisque 

Ψ >] ) >] 
translata, nec in singulis verbis, sed in continentibus, soluta 
>] ) ᾽ ᾿] 


quae dicuntur sine coniunctione..... augent etiam relata 
verba, iterata, duplicata et ea quae ascendunt gradatim ab 
humilioribus verbis ad superiora....,” and under amplificatio 


‘“‘rerum” he includes a figure very close to évapyeia: ‘“‘maximeque 
similitudines et exempla; fictae etiam personae, muta denique 
loquantur.”’ 
Quintilian names more general devices of amplification, the 
simplest of which, hyperbole, has already been considered.® 
Besides simple exaggeration there are four chief methods of 
amplification. The first is augmentation (incrementum), defined 
as a rise step by step to a climax. This device Juvenal uses 
frequently, although often he accumulates details with sur- 
prisingly little regard for climactic effect. Examples of climactic 
arrangement of amplifying details occur in 
iV  18..22: 
consilium laudo artificis, si munere tanto 
praecipuam in tabulis ceram senis abstulit orbi; 
est ratio ulterior, magnae si misit amicae, 
quae vehitur clauso latis specularibus antro. 
nil tale expectes: emit sibt. 

Wai 135-138: 
quod si praecipitem rapit ambitio atque libido, 
si frangis virgas sociorum in sanguine, si te 
delectant hebetes lasso lictore secures. 

IX, 103-104: 

servi ut taceant, iumenta loquentur 

et cants et postes et marmora. 

Quintilian’s second method of amplification is by com- 
parison:®” ‘‘verum ut haec amplificatio in superiora tendit, ita, 
quae fit per comparationem, incrementum ex minoribus petit. 
augendo enim quod est infra, necesse est extollat id quod supra 
positum est.’’ Juvenal uses this form of amplification freely and 
very effectively, as in 


6 Op. cit. VIII, 4, 3. 
87 Op. cit. VIII, 4, 9 ff. 
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V, 56-59: 
fios Asiae ante ipsum, pretio maiore paratus 
quam fuit et Tulli census pugnacis et Anct 
et, ne te teneam, Romanorum omnia regum 
frivola. 

V, 149-152: 

iubebit 

poma dari, quorum solo pascaris odore, 
qualia perpetuus Phaeacum auiumnus habebat, 
credere quae possis subrepta sororibus A fris.®8 

The third device, ratiocinatio, may be defined as amplifying a 
minor detail so that by inference the reader may realize the 
greatness of the main object.®? As an example of Juvenal’s 
amplification by ratiocinatio one might cite the attention given 
to the size and price of the mullet (IV, 15 ff.) for the purpose 
of emphasizing the prodigality of Crispinus; or the exaggeration 
of the excellences of former days in order to show in worse light 
the vices of Juvenal’s own day”; or in VIII the high praise 
of the noble ancestors for the purpose of bringing out in stronger 
colors the degeneracy of their descendants. 

The fourth form of amplification, accumulation, is by far the 
most common in Juvenal. Quintiliam defines it as the piling up 
of words and sentences, all of the same meaning, for cumulative 
effect: “potest ascribi amplificationi congeries quoque verborum 
ac sententiarum idem significantium. nam, etiamsi non per 
gradus ascendant, tamen velut acervo quodam adlevantur.’’” 
Apart from the whole satires which might be considered as 
amplifications of rhetorical commonplaces,—and in these 
Juvenal observes no order of climax, developing his theme 
simply by an accumulation of illustrations,*—there are in- 
numerable brief examples. In II, 24 ff., the names of the 
Gracchi, Verres, Milo, Clodius, Cataline, and Sulla are all 
cited as illustrations of the same point: 


68 Other examples, IV, 29 ff.; IV, 41; V, 33-37 

62 Op. cit. VIII, 4, 15 ff. 

70 VI, 1-20; XIII, and elsewhere. 

71 Op. cit. VIII, 4, 26. 

72 VI, VIII, X, and XIV may be considered as accumulations of illustrations 
given one after another with no regard for climactic order. 
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quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes? 

quis caelum terris non misceat et mare caelo, 

si fur displiceat Verri, homicida Miloni, 

Clodius accuset moechos, Catilina Cethegum, 

in tabulam Sullae si dicant discipuli tres? 
In VIII Juvenal names seven persons as proofs of the possibility 
of rising to prominence from low birth, Cicero, Marius, the 
Decii, Servius Tullius, Mucius, Cocles, and Cloelia.” Juvenal 
often carries this cumulative amplification to the point of 
redundancy, frequently using several illustrations or com- 
parisons where one would be more effective. We may remark, 
however, that excess in amplification is a fault incident rather to 
the grand style than to the plain. 

The whole effect of amplification in all its forms is a certain 
sweep and richness and impressiveness, well expressed in the 
epithets copiosus, abundans, volubilis;* as Aristotle says, 
amplification is most suitable to the epideiktic style, where the 
object is not to prove but to invest with grandeur and beauty.” 
Juvenal attains this richness by the use of figures, by accumula- 
tion and comparison, by the more general method of presenting 
a fact from different points of view, by overwhelming his 
hearers by a wealth of detail. While he sometimes degenerates 
into redundancy by excess, his amplification is often exceed- 
ingly effective and worthy of the epithets copiosus and abundans. 

The third satire offers a concrete illustration of the fre- 
quency with which Juvenal uses the various devices of ampli- 
fication. The entire satire consists in amplification, illustrating 
by a multitude of details the hardships of poverty in Rome. 
Juvenal dwells upon the poor man’s hard circumstances and 
further amplifies the theme by contrast with the luxuries of the 
rich. As is usual in the satires, the details are arranged without 
regard to climax, but simply piled up, not so much for the sake 
of logical proof as for the sake of impressing the reader by the 
multitude of detail. Of Quintilian’s first means of amplification, 


73In X the desire for fame is illustrated in Alexander, Hannibal, De- 
mosthenes, Cicero. Cf. II, 145; XIV, 74 ff.; XV, 65 ff. 

74 Orator, 118; De Oratore; III, 53, ‘“abundanter’”; Orator, 210, “fundi- 
tur... .volubiliter’’. 

7% Rhetoric, I, 9, 1368A. 
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exaggeration in the words used, there are several examples: 
Juvenal uses the word ‘‘unda” to describe a crowd of people, 
“mons” for a wagonload; he suggests the multitude of highway 
robbers flocking to Rome by the expression ‘‘tamquam ad 
vivaria”’ and exaggerates the danger of being struck by a falling 
tile by the expression “‘quanto percussum pondere signent/ et 
laedant silicem.’”’ Amplification by hyperbole is found every- 
where, in the descriptions of the Graeculus, of the difficulty of 
going through the streets on foot, of the dangers from falling 
tiles and dishes. There is exaggerated pathos in the picture of 
the poor man shivering upon the banks of the Styx with no coin 
for his fare, and frank hyperbole in 


qua fornace graves, qua non incude catenae? 


There is much amplification by contrast, one of the devices 
named by Cicero.” Juvenal contrasts the false pride at Rome 
with the frank frugality of the Marsians, the rustic simplicity of 
the country districts with the ““aambitiosa paupertas” at Rome, 
the safety of living in steep Tibur or cool Praeneste with the 
danger from fires and falling buildings in Rome, the ease of the 
man carried through the streets in his litter, safe to read or even 
to sleep inside, with the buffets of the poor wretch struggling 
through the crowds.” Illustrations of amplification by accumu- 
lation of a wealth of detail need hardly be multiplied. Among 
the most conspicuous examples are the characterization of the 
Greekling and the detailed account of the poor man’s struggle 
through the streets. While the figure of climax is for the most 
part conspicuously absent, 62 ff. might be cited as an example: 

iam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes, 

et linguam et mores et cum tibicine chordas 

obliquas nec non gentilia tympana secum 

vexit et ad circum iussas prostare puellas. 
Repetition, anaphora, and asyndeion are used with great freedom. 
A few of the most conspicuous examples are 69 ff.: 

hic alta Sicyone, ast hic Amydone relicta, 

his Andro, ille Samo, hic Trallibus aut Alabandis 

Esquilias dictumque petunt a vimine collem; 


iMevPart. Orat.o9: 
7 Also 60 ff., 148 ff.; use of numerous examples, 98 ff., 190 ff., 223 ff. 
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40 ff.: 
mentiri nescio; librum, 
si malus est, nequeo laudare et poscere; motus 
astrorum ignoro; funus promittere patris 
nec volo nec possum; ranarum viscera numquam 
inspext; ferre ad nuptam quae mittit adulter, 
quae mandat, norunt alii. 
166 ff.: 
magno hospitium miserabile, magno 
servorum ventres, et frugi cenula magno."8 
If we may judge from objective tests of style, Juvenal’s 
satires show a very free use of the elements of amplification, one 
of the two essentials of lofty style. His use of the other basic 
element of sublimity, τὸ πάθος, lies in his “‘indignatio’’, or, to be 
more exact, in his invective against the vices of his day. The free 
use of invective, which we may define briefly as unrestrained 
attack, has a precedent in the satires of Lucilius. It was never- 
theless associated with the grand style, as is shown by Horace’s 
characterization of Lucilius’s savage manner. The accusation 
which Lucilius himself quotes,” ‘“idque tuis factis saevis et 
tristibus dictis’”, corresponds to Horace’s implication that 
Lucilius used too much of the ¢riste and too little of the iocosum.®° 
Since the contrast between ériste and iocosum is parallel with 
that between rhetor atque poeta and urbanus, evidently a con- 
trast of grand with plain style, it is fair to assume that friste also 
is thought of as belonging to the grand style, as opposed to the 
tocosum of the plain. For iocoswm is elsewhere treated as a 
division of the plain style,*! and Cicero includes fristis as an 
epithet of the “grandiloqui”.® Horace likewise contrasts acer 
with ridiculum, charging Lucilius with too free use of the 
former :® 


"8 Cf. also lines 26 ff., 73 ff., 214 ff., 243 ff., 259 ff. 

79 Fragment, 1014, (Marx). i 

80 Serm. I, 10, 14-15. 

$1 Auct. ad. Her. III, 13, 23. 

® Orator, 20, ‘“‘nam et grandiloqui.... vehementes copiosi graves, ad 
permovendos et convertendos animos instructi et parati;—quod ipsum alii 
aspera tristi horrida oratione neque perfecta atque conclusa, alii levi et structa 
et terminata.” 

83 Serm. I, 10, 14-15. Acer is associated with attack also in I, 4, 65. 
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ridiculum acri 

fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res. 
Acer as well as éristis is elsewhere associated with the grand style; 
by Horace himself, who calls the epic poet Varius ‘‘acer’’* and 
speaks of the “‘acer spiritus” of true poetry;® by Cicero in his 
characterization of the genus grande as “‘gravis, acer, ardens’”’;* 
by the Auctor ad Herennuium, who defines contentio as “‘oratio 
ὉΟΤΙΘ οι 

If the epithets acer and ἐγίδι15 as applied to Lucilius refer, as 
they must, to his use of invective, it is clear that invective was 
associated closely with the grand style. Cicero in several 
instances repudiates invective on the ground that it is not 
compatible with the plain style. After describing Crassus’s 
tirade against Brutus he adds, “‘sed haec tragica atque divina;’’®® 
again, in characterizing the sermo he allows a tone sometimes 
light, sometimes severe,®? but would avoid all real agitation: 
“perturbationes fugiamus, id est, motus animi nimios rationi 
non obtemperantes..... objurgationes etiam nonnumquam 
incidunt necessariae, in quibus utendum est fortasse et vocis 
contentione maiore et verborum gravitate acriore, id agendum 
etiam ut ea facere videamur irati.’’” 

While in one aspect invective seems to approach the grand 
style, it seems on the other hand by virtue of its lack of restraint 
to be close to βωμολοχία, or the illiberal jest. Horace quotes the 
traditional characterization of the satirist in almost the same 
terms in which Aristotle describes the βωμολόχος: the chief 
characteristic of the βωμολόχος is lack of restraint in attack, since 
he spares neither himself nor any of his friends, provided only he 
can raise a laugh.®! Cicero states that the illiberal jest may 
descend to obscenity, and many passages in Juvenal show that 


84 Serm. I, 10, 43-44. 

8 Serm. I, 4, 46. 

86 Orator, 99. 

87 Auct. ad. Her: TIT, 13:25: 

88 De Orat. II, 226-7. 

89 Cf. Horace,—A.P. 93-94: “interdum tamen et vocem comoedia tollit, 

iratusque Chremes tumido delitigat ore.” 

80 De Off. I, 136. Cf. Orator, 64, “nihil iratum habet, nihil invidum, 
nihil atrox.’’ Horace implies that unrestrained attack is not to be used in the 
plain style also in IT, 1, 39-41. 

91 Serm. I, 4; cf. Aristotle, Ethics 1128A, 3 and 10. 
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the same is true of invective. Thus both invective and βωμολοχία 
overstep the bounds of the plain style” in that they lack re- 
straint. The line of demarcation between the two is to be found 
in Aristotle’s definition of the βωμολόχος as the one who will make 
a jest at any price, the one who is a slave to his jest.** In the 
illiberal jest the whole purpose in view is the jest, while in- 
vective, although it too may sometimes raise a laugh, is moti- 
vated by indignation. The distinction which Cicero makes 
between the liberal jest and scurrilitas, “nos cum causa dicimus, 
non ut ridiculi videamur, sed ut proficiamus aliquid,’ might be 
applied also to Juvenal’s invective. If invective is to be as- 
sociated with the grand style, it should not include jesting at all; 
for Horace separates invective from any idea of jesting by 
contrasting ¢tristis with iocosum, and acer with ridiculum.* 
We might therefore define the spirit of invective as unrestrained 
wrath, that of βωμολοχία as unrestrained ridicule. The former 
approaches the grand style because of its lack of restraint, its 
use of amplification, and its ‘‘passion’”’; and yet it falls below 
the grand style because it chooses the subject matter of a lower 
sphere, often attacking the same objects as are ridiculed by the 
βωμολόχος. As a conspicuous example, the tirade against the 
Graeculus in III shows the indignation and some of the im- 
petus of invective; yet it falls short of loftiness because the 
subject matter is trivial, sometimes low. The passage shows the 
elements of both invective and βωμολοχία, clearly demonstrating 
the close relation between the two. 

In his free use of invective Juvenal is treating the subject 
matter of a lower sphere in a manner which approaches 
loftiness of style. He attains that loftiness by the passion, and 
often by the ornamentation and the luxuriance of language 
appropriate to the grand style. Tested by standards of style 
defined by the ancients themselves, Juvenal seems in many 
respects to overstep the bounds of the style appropriate to his 
genre. It remains for the following chapters to deal with the 
second aspect of Juvenal’s relation to the grand style, his actual 
imitations of epic and the style of epic. 

% Orator, 89 sets limits to the use of jesting. 


93 Ethics, 1128A. 
AiCreyAucty ad. Her ΤΥ, 8. 11: 


III 


JUVENAL’S USE OF EPIC FOR 
HUMOROUS EFFECT 


Imitations of epic style and of individual passages from epic 
form a larger element in the style of Juvenal’s satires than has 
perhaps been realized. Juvenal imitates epic sometimes in all 
seriousness in his loftier flights, but quite as frequently employs 
epic style to give mock seriousness to his commonplace subjects. 
While the use of epic parody is quite legitimate in satire as a 
form of humor, nevertheless a great amount of epic style even 
humorously used gives a certain loftiness of tone to the whole. 
In the present chapter I shall consider epic parody in Juvenal, 
both the parodies of actual epic passages and the more general 
parody of the grand style of epic. Since the passages to be cited 
are all humorous, I shall classify them as far as possible ac- 
cording to Cicero’s classification! of the different forms of wit, 
both as a convenient method of arranging them and as showing 
something of ancient ideas of humor. 

Among the different means of attaining humorous effect 
Cicero names first the device of deceiving the hearer’s expec- 
tations, “expectationibus decipiendis’* technically known as 
παρὰ προσδοκίαν. This form of wit is illustrated in Juvenal’s fre- 
quent oxymora, such as ‘“‘descendere in caelum’” (VI 622); 
“fruitur dis iratis’’ (I 49); “ipse rotam adstringit sufflamine 
mulio consul” (VIII 148); ‘“‘evertere domos totas optantibus 
ipsis di faciles” (X 7). In the parodies of epic this humorous 
deceiving of expectations lies chiefly in the use of a well known 
epic phrase, not particularly for the purpose of mock dignity 
but simply by way of surprise, as in the line, “iam poscit aquam, 
iam frivola transfert Ucalegon’’ (III 198), or in “nullus tibi 
parvolus aula luserit Aeneas”’ (V 137-8). 


1 Cicero’s classification is in De Oratore II, 264 ff., especially 289. Cf. 
Wilkins’s note on II, 264. 


2 De Orat. II, 289. 
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The second form of wit is caricature, which consists in 
exaggeration, either ‘‘augendi causa” or “‘minuendi causa’. 
By the nature of things, parody will fall mostly within this 
category. The parody consists in applying an epic phrase to 
a trivial or a ridiculous subject for the sake of giving it a mock 
dignity, and is therefore ‘‘augendi causa’’;* or in the midst of a 
lofty flight of epic parody the style drops suddenly into the 
ludicrous by the use of a colloquial or commonplace expression, 
as in III, 118, where the colloquial word ‘‘caballus”’ is intro- 
duced into a passage which burlesques epic style: 

senex ripa nutritus in illa, 
ad quam Gorgonei delapsa est pinna caballi. 


There is a combination of purpose in the reference to the pleader 
asa “pallidus Aaix” (VII,115), and the mention of the “bubulco 
iudice”’ in the same passage is “‘minuendi causa’’. This device 
of parodying loftiness by exaggeration and then suddenly 
dropping to the ludicrous by ‘‘diminution” is not by any means 
confined to passages of epic parody; it is one of Juvenal’s 
favorite tricks of wit, occurring again and again throughout the 
satires. Almost all of Juvenal’s hyperboles, except those which 
arise from indignation, are examples of this type of humor. 
The exaggerated picture of the gorgeous triumph in X, 38-40: 


ferentem 
ex umeris aulaea togae magnaeque coronae 
tantum orbem, quanto cervix non sufficit ulla, 


is “augendi causa’’, while the exaggeration of the poverty of 
Demosthenes’s father for the sake of contrast with the son’s 
glory, is ‘‘minuendi causa’’: 


quem pater ardentis massae fuligine lippus 
a carbone et forcipibus gladiosque paranti 
incude et luteo Vulcano ad rhetora misit.® 


The two purposes are often combined, as in | 


3 De Orat. II, 267. 

4 Sometimes the epic phrase is used not so much to give mock loftiness to 
the trivial subject as to make the well known epic phrase appear ridiculous by 
the incongruity of context. In such cases the parody is both “augendi” and 
“‘minuendi causa.” 

5 X, 130-2. 
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X, 78-81: 
nam qui dabat olim 
imperium fasces legiones omnia, nunc se 
continet atque duas tantum res anxius optat, 
panem et circenses. 

The third method of attaining humorous effect is by com- 
parison with something ridiculous or ugly, “similitudine tur- 
pioris”. This type of humor occurs occasionally in Juvenal’s 
epic parodies, as in the comparison of Priam to an ox, “ut 
vetulus bos” (X, 268), or in the application of the Homeric 
simile of the swallow’s nestling to the aged man (X, 231). This 
device is used less frequently than most of the others. 

Dissimulatio, or irony, Cicero defines in the modern sense of 
saying with apparent seriousness something contrary to what is 
actually meant:® ‘‘alia dicuntur ac sentias, non illo genere, de 
quo ante dixi, cum contraria dicas....sed cum toto genere 
orationis severe ludas, cum aliter sentias ac loquare.”’ Since a 
great part of parody, particularly that included under caricature, 
is irony in this sense of speaking insincerely with apparent 
seriousness, it will be neither necessary nor possible to consider 
under a separate category the epic parody used for the sake of 
irony. Parody in itself might almost be considered as one form 
of irony. 

Very close to irony is the form of humor termed ‘‘assumed 
simplicity”: “valde haec ridentur et hercule omnia, quae a 
prudentibus quasi per simulationem non intellegendi subab- 
surde salseque dicuntur’’.? Only very seldom can “assumed 
simplicity” in parody be distinguished from the parody which is 
ironical. It also is usually co-extensive with caricature. 

The sixth method of raising a laugh is by the lashing of folly, 
stulta reprehendo, and occurs so continually in the satires as to 
require no comment. All the invective which borders on 
Bwporoxia,—and there is much of half humorous, half indignant 
attack,—belongs in this category. It is not illustrated, ob- 
viously, in the passages parodying epic. 

Of these different devices of humor, the one most commonly 
employed in parody is caricature, under the two rubrics of 


6 De Orat. II, 269. 
7 De Orat. II, 275. 
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“minuendi” and “augendi causa’. Since the parody of carica- 
ture is always exaggerated for the sake of humor and yet 
spoken with apparent sincerity, the same examples usually 
include both caricature and irony. Again, a sudden fall into the 
ridiculous in the midst of an epic flight is usually both ““minuendi 
causa” and παρὰ προσδοκίαν. Thus the different categories 
often overlap, and a classification of the instances of parody in 
Juvenal must be a classification of convenience rather than of 
perfect logic. 

The first use of epic to be considered is parody in the most 
obvious form, which aims to lend a mock dignity to a common- 
place subject and is therefore “‘augendi causa”’. 

I, 42 ff: 
et sic 
palleat ut nudis pressit qui calcibus anguem, 
parodies the well known simile of both Homer and Virgil, 
Iliad TH, 33-5: 
ws δ΄ ὅτε τίς τε δράκοντα ἰδὼν παλίνορσος ἀπέστη 
οὔρεος ἐν βήσσῃς, ὑπό τε τρόμος ἔλλαβε γυῖα, 
ἄψ δ᾽ ἀνεχώρησεν, ὦχρός τέ μιν εἷλε παρειάς. 
and Aen. II, 379-80.: 
improvisum aspris veluti qui sentibus anguem 
pressit humi nitens trepidusque repente refugit. 


Applied here to the pallor of the reprobate, the epic simile is 
of course used in mockery. 
{7 25: 

quis caelum terris non misceat et mare caelo, 
which occurs again in slightly different form in 
VI, 283: 

clames licet et mare caelo 

confundas, homo sum, 
is used by Juvenal as a stock expression to describe anger. It 
parodies a common epic description of a storm, such as Aen. V, 
790: 

maria omnia caelo 
miscuit Aeoliis nequiquam freta procellis. 


In Valerius Flaccus’s Argonautica, I, 586-587, the winds are 
described as 
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soliti miscere polumque 

infelixque fretum. 
But that the expression was also used in the same sense as in 
Juvenal is shown by Lucretius, III, 840 ff.: 

scilicet haud nobis quicquam, qui non erimus tum, 

accidere omnino poterit sensumque movere, 

non st terra mari miscebitur et mare caelo. 

The description of the poor man sitting on the banks of the 

Styx {{ΠΠ| 705 i:): 

iam Sedet in ripa taetrumque novicius horret 

porthmea nec sperat caenosi gurgitis alnum 

infelix nec habet quem porrigat ore trientem, 
while not a close parody, distinctly recalls Virgil’s lines of 
Aen, VI, 325:ft-: 

haec omnis, quam cernis, inops inhumataque turba est; 

portitor ille Charon: hi, quos vehit unda, sepulit. 

nec ripas datur horrendas et rauca fluenta 

transportare prius, quam sedibus ossa quierunt. 

centum errant annos volitantque haec litora circum; 

tum demum admissi stagna exoptata revisunt. 
The ‘‘taetrum porthmea” of Juvenal’s description suggests 
Virgil’s characterization of the ferryman (Aen. VI, 298-9): 

portitor has horrendas aquas et flumina servat 

terribilt squalore Charon; 
and the descriptive phrase “‘caenosi gurgitis alnum”’ is like Aen. 
VI, 296: 

turbidus hic caeno vastaque voragine gurges. 
The invocation to the muse in IV, 34 ff.: 

incipe, Calliope, licet et considere. non est 

cantandum, res vera agitur: narrate, puellae 

Pierides. prosit mihi vos dixisse puellas, 
is a travesty of the customary epic invocation, such as 

prodite, Calliope, famae quos horrida coepta..... : 
The last line οἵ Juvenal’s invocation, “‘prosit mihi vos dixisse 
puellas’”’, is introduced “‘minuendi causa”, to make the whole 
ludicrous. This mock epic invocation to the muse is not unpre- 


8 Cf. Aen. IX, 525; Silius Italicus, Punica III, 222; XII, 390. Horace 
parodies this epic invocation to the muse in Serm. I, 5, 51 ff. 
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cedented in satire; Horace calls upon the muse to tell the story 
of the battle between the two scurrae: 
nunc mihi paucis 

Sarmenti scurrae pugnam Messique Cicirri: 

Musa, velim memores, et quo patre natus uterque, 

contulerit lites. 
The expression in V, 142, “ipse loquaci gaudebit nido”, may 
be an echo of the bird simile in Aen. XII, 474 f.: 

et pennis alta atria lustrat hirundo, 

pabula parva legens nidisque loquacibus escas. 
The similarity of the prayer for long life (X, 188): 

da spatium vitae, multos da, Juppiter, annos, 
in both wording and rhythm to Aeneas’s prayer (Aen. III, 85): 

da propriam, Thymbraee, domum; da moenia fessis, 


is sufficient to prove that Juvenal is parodying the epic ex- 
pression. 
X, 169: 

aestuat infelix angusto limite mundt, 
is perhaps a recollection of Lucan, Pharsalia VI, 63: 

aestuat angusta rabies civilis harena. 
The expression used originally to describe the raging of madness 
is, when applied to a man, a combination of parody ‘“‘augendi 
causa”, and παρὰ προσδοκίαν. The exaggerated picture of life 
in the golden age and of the respect then shown for age (XIII, 
55 ff.) is undoubtedly a parody of such pictures of ancient times 
as are presented in Lucretius, for example in V, 1416 ff.: 

sic odium coepit glandis, sic illa relicta 

strata cubilia sunt herbis et frondibus aucta. 

pellis item cecidit vestis contempta ferinae.... 

frigus enim nudos sine pellibus excruciabat 

terrigenas. 
The description in Juvenal is not an exact parody, but rather 
a humorous exaggeration of the same idea: 

si iuvenis vetulo non adsurrexerat et st 

barbato cuicumque puer, licet ipse videret 

plura domi fraga et maiores glandis acervos; 

tam venerabile erat praecedere quattuor annts, 

primaque par adeo sacrae lanugo senectae. 
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In XIII, 78-83 the false oath sworn by the deceitful friend is 
given exaggerated impressiveness by the list of weapons of the 
various gods: 

per Solis radios Tar peiaque fulmina iurat 

et Martis frameam et Cirrhaei spicula vatis, 

per calamos venatricis pharetramque puellae 

perque tuum, pater Aegaei Neptune, tridentem, 

addit et Herculeos arcus hastamque Minervae, 

quidquid habent telorum armamentaria caelt. 


This impressive list, brought down to the ludicrous by the 
addition of the last line, is probably a mocking imitation of a 
similar list of weapons in Lucan VII, 145-150: 

non aliter Phlegra rabidos tollente Gigantas 

Martius incaluit Siculis incudibus ensts ; 

et rubuit fammis iterum Neptunia cus pis, 

spiculaque extenso Paean Pythone recoxtt, 

Pallas Gorgoneos diffudit in aegida crines, 

Pallenaea Jovt mutavit fulmina Cyclops. 


In the same satire the prayer of the man who has been wronged 
is modelled on Iarbas’s prayer to Jupiter in Aen. IV. Juvenal of 
course has exaggerated the seriousness of the misfortune, and 
betrays the mockery of the prayer by the two lines just pre- 
ceding the address to Jupiter, as well as by the tone of the whole: 
112 Abe: 


tu miser exclamas, ut Stentora vincere possts, 

vel potius quantum Gradivus Homericus: “audis, 
Juppiter, haec, nec labra moves, cum mittere vocem 
debueris vel marmoreus vel aeneus? aut cur 

in carbone tuo charta pia tura soluta 

ponimus et sectum vituli tecur albaque porct 
omenta? ut video, nullum discrimen habendum est 
effigies inter vestras statuamque Vagellt.”’ 


The original of the prayer occurs in Aen IV, 206 ff.: 


Juppiter omnipotens, cui nunc Maurusia pictis 
gens epulata toris Lenaeum libat honorem, 
aspicis haec? an te, genitor, cum fulmina torques, 
nequiguam horremus, caecique in nubibus ignes 


σι 
ios) 
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terrificant animos et inania murmura miscent? 
. nos munera templis 

quippe tuis ferimus, famaque fovemus inanem. 
The expression of perplexity, ‘“quaecumque est’’, in Juvenal’s 
complaint against the vices brought to Rome in the train of the 
foreign purple (XIV, 187-188): 

peregrina ignotaque nobis 

ad scelus atque ποίας, quaecumque est, purpura ducit, 
may be a parody of the pathos and perplexity of Aeneas’s 
speech in Aen. V, 82: 

non licuit finis Italos fataliaqgue arva 

nec tecum Ausonium, quicumque est, quaerere Thybrim. 
In view of Juvenal’s intense prejudice against innovation of all 
sorts, it may be questioned whether the melancholy of his lines 
is entirely mocking. 

In some of the examples cited as parody “‘augendi causa’’ 
it has been remarked that Juvenal betrays his spirit of mockery 
by some particular bit of ridicule. In the parody classed as 
caricature both ‘“‘augendi”’ and ‘‘minuendi causa’’, the mockery 
is made much more obvious. In VII, 115 ff., Juvenal has made 
an imitation of Ovid’s description ridiculous by calling the 
pleader a “pallidus Aiax’’, and by bringing in the word “bubulco”: 

consedere duces, surgis tu pallidus Atax 
dicturus dubia pro libertate bubulco 
iudice, 
a humorous reference to Ovid, Metam. XIII, 1-2: 
consedere duces et vulgi stante corona 
surgit ad hos clipei dominus septemplicis Atax. 
In IX, 37 Juvenal quotes a line from the Odyssey, changing the 
last word to suit his context and to make the line ridiculous: 
αὐτὸς yap ἐφέλκεται ἄνδρα κίναιδος, 
an exact quotation, with the exception of the last word, of 
Odyssey XVI, 294: 
αὐτὸς yap ἐφέλκεται ἄνδρα σίδηρος 
The epic description of the storm at the beginning of XII 
(22-24) has an obvious touch of parody ‘‘minuendi causa” in the 
remark, 
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omnia fiunt 
talia tam graviter, si quando poetica surgit 
tem pestas. 


The description itself is somewhat like Virgil’s description of the 
storm in the first book of the Aeneid, although the similarity is 
not sufficient to prove that Juvenal had the Virgilian passage in 
mind. Lines 18-19: 
densae caelum abscondere tenebrae 
nube una subitusque antemnas impulit ignis, 


suggest Aen. I, 88: 
ertpiunt subito nubes caelumque diemque 
Teucrorum ex oculis. 


Virgil describes the lightning, “intonuere poli et crebris micat 
ignibus aether,” following it immediately with the thought of 
the danger, “‘praesentemque viris intentant omnia mortem”’, as 
Juvenal in line 20 describes the fear of the men, “‘cum se quisque 
illo percussum crederet,’’ immediately after the description of 
the lightning flash. 

Under ‘‘minuendi causa”’ must be classed the use of an epic 
phrase, usually quite familiar, in a context so ridiculous that it 
seems to be introduced rather for the purpose of making the epic 
phrase ludicrous than for lending mock dignity to the context. 
This is true of the reference in II, 100 to a mirror as “‘Actoris 
Aurunci spolium’’, the same phrase which Virgil applies to a 
spear (Aen. XII, 94): 

validam vi corripit hastam, 
Actoris Aurunci spolium quassatque trementem. 
That the “Actoris Aurunci spolium’’ begins Juvenal’s line as 
well as Virgil’s is a further proof that Juvenal is parodying the 
epic passage. In III, 279 Juvenal describes the drunken 
ruffian’s disappointment in words which are almost a direct 
translation of Homer’s description of Achilles’, grief for Patro- 
klos (Iliad XXIV, 10-11): 
ἄλλοτ᾽ ἐπὶ πλευρὰς κατακείμενος, ἄλλοτε δ᾽ αὖτε 
ὕπτιος, ἄλλοτε δὲ πρηνής. 
Juvenal’s lines are: 
dat poenas, noctem patitur lugentis amicum 
Pelidae, cubat in faciem, mox deinde supinus. 
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There are several examples of parody which gain its humor- 
ous effect by ‘“‘expectationibus decipiendis”, introducing a 
familiar quotation chiefly for the purpose of surprise. Two 
lines from Terence, although they are not “epic parody” 
are good illustrations of Juvenal’s use of a familiar quotation 
παρὰ προσδοκίαν. In I, 168 ‘‘inde irae et lacrimae” is an obvious 
parody of the “hinc illae lacrimae” of Terence’s famous line. 
The proverbial ‘quot homines, tot sententia’” is parodied in 
Juvenal III, 274: 

adeo tot fata, quot illa 
nocte patent vigiles te praetereunte fenestrae.” 


The examples of the use of epic parody by way of surprise (wapa 
προσδοκίαν) are all quotations from Virgil. The familiar Virgilian 
‘dam proximus ardet Ucalegon” is parodied in III, 198-199: 

iam poscit aquam, iam frivola transfert 

Ucalegon.'° 
Juvenal uses Ucalegon as the name of the neighbor for no other 
purpose than to surprise his hearer by introducing the familiar 
epic name into this commonplace incident. The same is true of 
the substitution of ‘“‘parvolus Aeneas’! for “parvolus filius” or 
something of the sort in V, 138: 

nullus tibt parvolus aula 

luserit Aeneas nec filia dulcior illo. 
In XIV, 215: 

parcendum est teneris, nondum implevere medullas 

maturae mala nequitiae, 


it is for both surprise and mockery that Juvenal applies to those 
not yet mature in evil ways the same phrase, “‘parcendum est 
teneris’, which is used of young plants in the Georgics II, 
362-363: 

ac, dum prima novis adolescit frondibus aetas, 

parcendum teneris; et dum se laetus ad auras..... 


Here again the verse movement of the entire line is identical 
with that of Juvenal’s line. 


9 Other examples are VI, 43, a parody of Virgil, Georg. III, 188; VI, 238, 
a parody of Sil. Ital. Punica VIII, 3-4; X, 178, a parody of Ovid, Metam. I, 264. 

10 Aen. IT, 311. 

1 Aen. IV, 328, “οἱ quis mihi parvolus aula/luderet Aeneas”. 
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Under the category of epic parody which produces humorous 
effect by comparison we might class the simile of X, 230-232, 
which compares the helpless old man to the swallow’s nestling: 

ipse ad cons pectum cenae diducere rictum 
suetus hiat tantum ceu pullus hirundinis, ad quem 
ove velat pleno mater ieiuna. 
Juvenal is frankly parodying Homer’s simile, even keeping the 
thought contained in “‘ieiuna’”’, although it has no point in his 
comparison, merely to make his imitation closer to the original 
(Iliad IX, 323-324): 
ws δ᾽ ὄρνις ἀπτῆσι νεοσσοῖσι προφέρῃσιν 
μάστακ᾽ ἐπεί κε λάβῃσι, κακῶς δ᾽ ἄρα οἱ πέλει αὐτῇ. 
Χ, 268: 
et ruit ante aram summi Tovis ut vetulus bos, 
is probably an imitation of Virgil’s famous monosyllabic verse- 
ending, Aen. V, 481: 
sternitur exanimisque tremens procumbit hum bos. 
Virgil’s line with its sharp monosyllabic ending is exceedingly 
effective in describing the fall of an ox, but it may be classed as 
‘“similitudo turpioris’’ when used to describe the tragic fate of 
the aged king. 

Close to parody in the stricter sense is another use of epic 
for purposes of humor,—the mockingly dignified mention of a 
theme or an incident well-known in epic. In such humorous 
references to epic Juvenal usually assumes a tone of mock 
grandeur and occasionally brings in at the same time a bit of 
real parody. An illustration of this humorous reference to epic 
is the description in V, 44 of the jewels which adorned the 
goblets as ‘jewels such as were once worn by the youth pre- 
ferred to the jealous larbas”’: 

quas in vaginae fronte solebat 

ponere zelotypo invents praelatus Tarbae. 
Such references to epic occur frequently throughout the satires. 
At the opening of the first satire there is a lofty tone in the 
listing of a succession of the stock epic themes, which is shown to 
be mockery by the mention of the columns broken under the 
strain: 

quid agant venti, quas torqueat umbras 
Aeacus, unde alius furtivae devehat aurum 
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pelliculae, quantas taculetur Monychus ornos, 
Frontonis platani convulsaque marmora clamant 
semper et adsiduo ruptae lectore columnae. 


Friedlaender believes that in the whole passage Juvenal is 
referring to incidents of Valerius Flaccus’s Argonautica; that the 
‘antrum Vulcani”’ of line 9 is a reference to the Argonautica II, 
332-336: 
haec antra videtis 
Vulcanique ait ecce domos: date vina precesque, 
forsitan hoc factum taceat iam fulmen in antro.” 


The “quid agant venti” of the following line might be a reference 
to the storm described in Argonautica I, 574 ff. If it is true 
that in this passage Juvenal is referring only to the Argonautica, 
9-10, ‘‘quas torqueat umbras Aeacus’” may be taken as a 
reference to the description of the lower world in I, 827-851. 
The mention of Monychus, which has been thought to refer to 
Ovid, Metam. XII, 498-511, is considered by Friedlaender 
as a reference to Argonautica I, 143-146, which describes 
the battle of the centaurs and Lapiths. Friedlaender admits, 
however, that Juvenal cannot be thinking of Flaccus’s de- 
scription alone, since in the Argonautica Monychus is rep- 
resented in flight, not as the offender. It seems more reasonable 
to assume that in the whole passage Juvenal is giving a mocking 
list of epic themes which occur again and again rather than 
parodying a particular epic, although some of the incidents 
mentioned may very well be taken from the Argonautica. The 
satirist betrays his spirit of mockery in calling the golden 
fleece ‘furtivae aurum pelliculae”, an obvious touch of parody 
“minuendi causa’’, heightened by the contemptuous diminutive 
as well as by his complaint that the columns are broken under 
the strain of continual recitations. 

In I, 81 ff. Juvenal introduces an allusion to the well-known 
story of Deucalion and Pyrrha, partially at least as parody 
“augendi causa.” Juvenal’s brief summary follows the outlines 
of the story as told by Ovid, with ‘‘nimbos tollentibus aequor”’ 
probably written with a recollection of Metam. I, 261, ‘“‘ex omni 


12 Tt might be, however, a reference to Aen. VIII, 416-22. 
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nimbos demittere caelo”’, while the half humorous phrase 
“navigio montem ascendit” refers to 318 ff.: 

hic ἰδὲ Deucalion, nam cetera texerat aequor, 

cum consorte tori parva rate vectus adhaesit. 
“Paulatimque anima caluerunt mollia saxa”’ of line 83 parodies 
Ovid’s lines (400 ff.): 

saxa—quis hoc credat, nisi sit pro teste vestustas?-— 

ponere duritiem coepere suumque rigorem, 

mollirique mora, mollitaque ducere formam. 
Again, in I, 164, Juvenal mockingly mentions a familiar epic 
incident, ‘‘multum quaesitus Hylas urnamque secutus’’, perhaps 
with reference to the Argonautica III, 596-597: 

rursus Hylan et rursus Hylan per longa reclamat 

avia; responsant silvae et vaga certat imago. 


In V some of the mythical names used purely for ornamenta- 
tion, to give mock impressiveness, might be cited as references 
to epic ‘‘augendi causa.’”’ In line 38 the goblets used by the 
host are described as “‘capaces Heliadum crustas et inaequales 
berullo....phialas,” perhaps with a recollection of Ovid’s 
story of Helios’s daughters, whose tears became amber, Metam. 
II, 364-366. Another example is the mention of the boar 
‘worthy of Meleager’s steel” in line 115, a comparison intro- 
duced purely for impressiveness. The reference in VII, 67 
ff., to Virgil’s lofty descriptions contains some parody of Vir- 
gil’s lines. The use is both ‘“‘minuendi” and ‘“‘augendi causa’”’ 
in the lines: 

magnae mentis opus nec de lodice paranda 
attonitae, currus et equos faciesque deorum 
as picere et qualis Rutulum confundat Erinys; 
the ‘‘currus et equos faciesque deorum”’ refers to the description 
of Neptune’s calming the storm (Aen. I, 155-56): 
prospiciens genitor caeloque invectus aperto 
flectit equos curruque volans dat lora secundo; 
the ‘‘qualis Rutulum confundat Erinys” to Aen. VII, 445-446: 
talibus Allecto dictis exarsit in iras 
at iuveni oranti subitus tremor occupat artus. 


18 The story is mentioned again in Argonautica, IV, 18-19, “Hylan reso- 
nantia semper/ora;” also in Georg. III, 6, “cui non dictus Hylas puer?”’ 
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It has been noticed that Juvenal seldom parodies or intro- 
duces a reference to epic to give a tone of loftiness without in 
some slight way betraying his spirit of mockery. More often he 
quite frankly combines the uses ‘“‘augendi”’ with ‘‘minuendi 
causa’ and makes his approach to epic heights clearly humor- 
ous. In I, 54: he makes his mention of Daedalus ludicrous by 
calling him “faber’’, 


et mare percussum puero fabrumque volantem. 
In the reference to the lofty works of Virgil (VII, 69 ff.) Juvenal 
makes the whole passage ludicrous by the lines: 

nam si Vergilio puer et tolerabile desset 

hos pitium, caderent omnes a crinibus hydri, 

surda nihil gemeret grave bucina, 


a humorous reference to Virgil’s description of Allecto (Aen. 
Wal 528): 


tot sese vertit in ora, 
tam saevae facies, tot pullulat atra colubris.\4 


The description of the assembly of the Gods (XIII, 38-52) 
is one of the best illustrations of Juvenal’s habit of introducing 
an intentionally ridiculous expression to bring down the loftier 
flight of mock epic style to the level of satire. The first lines of 
the passage: 

priusquam 
sumeret agrestem posito diademate falcem 
Saturnus fugiens, 


parody Aen. VIII, 318 ff.: 


primus ab aetherio venit Saturnus Olympo, 
arma Jovis fugiens® et regnis exsul ademptis; 


but the expression “‘sumeret agrestem falcem” brings the lines 
down to the commonplace. The lines are intentionally in- 
congruous, made ridiculous by the use of “virguncula” and 
“privatus” to describe the Olympian Gods. The description of 
Vulcan wiping the soot from his arms as he tosses off his nectar, 


4 Cf. Aen. VII, 519-20. 
16 The similarity of rhythm between “‘Saturnus fugiens” and Virgil’s “arma 
Jovis fugiens” is an indication of direct parody. 
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tunc cum virguncula Juno 
et privatus adhuc Idaeis Juppiter antris,® 
etiam siccato nectare tergens 

bracchia Vulcanus Liparaea nigra taberna, 
is an intentionally ridiculous version of Iliad XVIII, 414: 

σπόγγῳ δ᾽ ἀμφὶ πρόσωπα καὶ ἄμφω χεῖρ᾽ ἀπομόργνυ, 
the description of Hephaestus’s reception of Thetis. The 
remainder of the passage, with its mention of the “‘turba 
deorum’’, of the great weight upon wretched Atlas’s shoulders, 
of the shades rejoicing in their existence without rulers, is 
almost entirely a ludicrous treatment of a lofty subject: 

prandebat sibi quisque deus, nec turba deorum 

talis ut est hodie, contentaque sidera paucts 

numinibus miserum urguebant Atlanta minori 

pondere, nondum aliquis sortitus triste profundi 

imperium aut Siculi torvus cum coniuge Pluton, 

nec rota nec Furiae nec saxum aut vulturis αἰγὶ 

poena, sed infernis hilares sine regibus umbrae. 
In XIV, 35, “et meliore luto finxit praecordia Titan,” a 
parody of Ovid, Metam. I, 80 ff.: 

quam satus Iapeto mixtam fluvialibus undis 

finxit in effigiem moderantum cuncta deorum, 
Juvenal uses the commonplace word “‘lutum” as a substitute for 
“tellus .... mixta fluvialibus: undis’, to bring the allusion 
down to the satiric level. 

Some references to epic seem to be used almost entirely with 
the purpose of ridicule, or, by Cicero’s definition, “‘minuendi 
causa”’. The famous description of the lower world in II, 149 ff.: 

esse aliquos manes et subterranea regna 

et contum et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras 

atque una transire vadum tot milia cumba 

nec puert credunt, nisi qui nondum aere lavantur, 
seems to be written in ridicule of the description in the sixth — 
book of the Aeneid.!” The reference in XII, 72-77 to the white 
sow, which foretold the building of Alba Longa (Aen. VIII, 
82-83) : 


16 The reference is probably to Apollonius Rhodius III, 132 ff. 
17 Cf. especially Aen. VI, 302, “ipse ratem conto subigit velisque minis- 
trat.” 
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candida per silvam cum fetu concolor albo 
procubutt viridique in litore cons picitur sus, 


is intentionally ridiculous: 
cut candida nomen 
scrofa dedit, laetis Phrygibus miserabile sumen, 
et numquam visis triginta clara mamillis. 


In several passages Juvenal draws a comparison from an epic 
incident; the unlucky client (V, 125 ff.) is compared to Cacus 
being dragged from his cave: 

duceris planta velut ictus ab Hercule Cacus 

et ponere foris, δὲ quid temptaveris umquam 

hiscere, 
with the intention of suggesting Virgil’s gruesome description, 
Aen. VIII, 264 f.: 

pedibusque informe cadaver 

protralitur. 
Juvenal adds impressiveness to his description of Egyptian 
warriors (XV, 63 ff.) by a humorous comparison to epic 
warriors: 

saxa inclinatis per humum quaesita lacertis 

incipiunt torquere, domestica seditioni 

tela, nec hunc lapidem, qualis et Turnus et Aiax, 

vel quo Tydides percussit pondere coxam 

Aeneae, sed quem valeant emittere dextrae 

ilis dissimiles et nostro tempore natae, 


referring to such epic passages as Iliad VII, 264 ff. :18 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀναχασσάμενος λίθον εἵλετο χειρὶ παχείῃ 
κείμενον ἐν πεδίῳ μέλανα, Tonxiv τε μέγαν τε, 


or Aen. XII, 896-901: 


saxum circums picit ingens, 
saxum antiquum, ingens, campo quod forte iacebat, 
limes agro positus, litem ut discerneret arvis; 
via illud lecti bis sex cervice subirent, 
qualia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus. 


18 Other passages of the sort are 1]. V, 302-305; XII, 380-383; XIV, 213. 
There is also a humorous reference here to Homer’s phrase, οὔ τις τῶν, of νῦν 
βροτοί εἰσιν ἐπιχθόνιοι 1]. I, 272; XII, 449. 
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The comparison in III, 260: 
obiritum vulgi perit omne cadaver 
more animae, 
might be a reference to Odyssey XI, 222: 
φυχὴ 0’, nT’ ὄνειρος, ἀποπταμένη πεπότηται, 
although Juvenal is perhaps only voicing a prevalent Stoic 
belief that the soul could not survive if the body were crushed 
to pieces. Most in keeping with Cicero’s category of “‘similitudo 
turpioris” is the comparison in VI, 177, ‘“‘eadem scrofa Niobe 
fecundior alba.” 

Partly for greater convenience I have classified separately 
the brief expressions in which Juvenal humorously imitates epic. 
There is no intrinsic distinction between these examples and the 
more extended parody, except that in the case of brief ex- 
pressions it is more difficult to state positively that Juvenal has 
the epic passage in mind; there is a greater chance that the 
expression is simply a common phrase which any writer might 
use. 

Several expressions are 50 common in epic that Juvenal 
must be consciously adopting a familiar epic phrase. In I, 168 
he uses an epic phrase: 

tecum prius ergo voluta 
haec animo,— 
an expression which suggests such passages as 
Aen. IV, 533: 
secumque ita corde volutat, 
or VI, 157-158: 
caecosque volutat 
eventus animo secum, 
ΓΕ 185: 
haec ipse suo tristi cum corde volutat. 


“Omni nocte dieque”’ (III, 104-105) is a reminiscence of the 
common epic ‘‘nocte dieque’’!’; used in III of the hated Greek- 
ling it is probably “‘augendi causa’’. More clearly epic in tone 
is the phrase (XIII, 31) ‘“hominum divumque’’, an echo of 
Virgil’s “divum pater atque hominum rex’’.”? 


19 Cf, Sil. Ital. Punica XII, 483; XIII, 290; XIV, 61; Statius, Theb. V, 82. 
20 Cf. Aen. I, 65; II, 648; I, 229, “hhominumque deumque’’. 
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Juvenal frequently uses a brief expression directly imitated 
from a particular passage in epic, as is shown by his placing the 
phrase in the same position in the line that it has in the epic 
original. Most often the phrase is an epic verse ending, which 
may have been adopted with a distinct remembrance of the epic 
passage or may have been used unconsciously as a con- 
venient verse ending. It is reasonable to suppose that Juvenal, 
familiar with the writers of epic both of the Augustan age and 
of later generations, often remembers and adopts epic verse 
tags, sometimes for humorous effect, sometimes quite without 
jest. 

Many of such epic expressions are used, I think, to suggest a 
loftier context than the commonplace setting into which Juvenal 
introduces them. As a fairly clear illustration, the verse ending 
of XI, 42: 

talibus a dominis post cuncta novissimus exit 

anulus, 
would suggest to the hearer familiar with Ovid the description 
of Lucifer’s disappearance at dawn (Metam. II, 115): 

Lucifer, et caeli statione novissimus exit, 
or the similar line in Metam. XI, 296: 

qui vocat Auroram caeloque novissimus exit. 

In the mocking lines addressed to the effeminates, II, 55-56: 

vos tenut praegnantem stamine fusum 

Penelope melius, levius torquetis Arachne, 
Juvenal may have been thinking of Ovid’s line, Metam. VI, 22: 

sive levt teretem versabat pollice fusum, 
as is suggested by the similar thought and almost identical 
rhythm. The verse ending of IV, 93: 

his armis illa quoque tutus in aula, 
which contains a sarcastic thrust at the acquiescence of Crispus, 
is a parody of Lucan X, 55: 

obside quo pacis Pellaea tutus in aula ὦ 

Caesar erat. 
It is probably in the spirit of parody also that Juvenal uses in 
his description of Fabricius’s ridiculus extravagance a verse tag, 
“hoc defuit unum’’, suggestive of a similar verse ending in Aen. 
XII, 643, “id rebus defuit unum’’. In V, 61 the sarcastic 
sed forma, sed aetas 
digna supercilio, 
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is probably a parody of Metam. III, 455: 

nec forma, nec aetas 

est mea. 

Similarity of rhythm and wording indicate that the ironical 
description of the woman gladiator, in VI, 248: 

sudibus scutoque lacessit, 
is intended to suggest Aen. VII, 165: 

cursuque ictuque lacessunt.! 

Occasionally an epic verse ending is used in a setting so foreign 
to its original context as to justify the assumption that Juvenal 
used the expression παρὰ προσδοκίαν; in IV, 112: 

meditatus proelia villa, 
here applied to Fuscus, is perhaps a parody of Aen. X, 455 
meditantem in proelia taurum. 
An expression employed in Georg. I, 114 to describe a process of 
irrigation, ‘‘collectum humorem bibula deducit harena’’, occurs 
in Juvenal in a totally different context: 
Pelooutte: 
pone Tigellinum: taeda lucebis in illa, 
qua stantes ardent qui fixo pectore fumant, 
et latum media sulcum deducts harena. 
The verse beginning of IV, 41, “implevitque sinus’’, from the 
account of the capture of the rhombus, may be a mocking 
reminiscence of Aen. X, 819: 
implevitque sinum sanguts, tum vita per auras 
concessit maesta ad Manis. 

Juvenal frequently parodies the metaphorical use of words 
in epic, almost always ‘‘augendi causa’”’. The use of “‘unda”’ 
in III, 244, to give the impression of great multitudes of people, 
is paralleled in Georg. II, 461-61: 

si non ingentem foribus domus alta superbis 
mane salutantem totis vomit aedibus undam.” 


*1 Other instances are I, 110, where the verse ending ‘‘nec cedat honori”’ is 
identical with Aen. III, 484; II, 130, the verse tag suggests Ovid, Metam. I, 767; 
XIII, 221, ‘tua sacra et maior imago”’, a parody of Aen. II, 773, “nota maior 
imago”’; XIII, 222, “turbat pavidum cogitque fateri”, probably from Aen. VI, 
567, ‘““Rhadamanthus / castigatque auditque dolor subigitque fateri’; XIII, 
224, ‘“‘exanimes primo quoque murmure caeli’’, from Aen. IV, 160, ‘“‘interea 
magno misceri murmure caelum / incipit”’. 

22 Cf. Statius, Theb. II, 223 f. 
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Similarly in the same description, ‘“‘mons’’ is used to give an 
impression of great mass, as in Statius, Theb. I, 145: 
montibus aut alte Gratis effulta nitebant 
atria. 
In X, 218 Juvenal uses the metaphor ‘“‘agmine facto”’ of the 
ills which hover about old age. The metaphor is a common one 
in Virgil, used of winds in Aen. I, 82: 
ac venti, velut agmine facto, 
qua data porta, ruunt et terras turbine perflant, 
applied in Georg. IV, 167 to a swarm of bees. The metaphor of 
XI, 155, “ardens purpura”, is found also in Aen. IV, 262, 
“Tyrioque ardebat murice laena’’. The expression ‘‘miranti 
aratro”’ of XIII, 65 shows the same pathetic fallacy as does 
Aen. VIII, 91-92: 
mirantur et undae, 
miratur nemus, 
and Georg. II, 82: 
miraturque novas frondes et non sua poma. 

Of the numerous epithets which Juvenal uses to give a tone 
of mock loftiness, many are directly imitated from epic or are 
stock epithets of epic. The epithet ‘‘Troiugenae”’ is used in 
several passages for the sake of mock dignity, usually for better 
contrast with the Roman’s unworthiness of the name, as in 
I, 99-100: 

iubet a praecone vocari 

ipsos Troiugenas, nam vexant limen et ipsi 

nobiscum, 
or in VIII, 181-182: 

at vos, Troiugenae, vobis ignoscitis, et quae 

tur pia cerdont, Volesos Brutumque decebunt. 
In V, 115 “‘flavi Meleagri” is Homer’s epithet “ξανθὸς Medéaypos’’, 
of Il. II, 642 and IX, 525. It is used in Juvenal to give a mock 
grandeur to the description of the boar. In VI, 326 the epic 
epithet ““Laomedontiades” is substituted for Priam’s name for 
the sake of incongruous loftiness: Virgil uses the epithet in Aen. 
VIII, 158, “Laomedontiaden Priamum”’. In VI, 435, “‘periturae 

8 Used also in XI, 95; VIII, 56, “Teucrorum proles”. The epithet is 


common in epic; cf. Aen. VIII, 117, XII, 626; Sil. Ital., Punica, XIV, 117; 
XVI, 658. 
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ignoscit Elissae”, Juvenal adopts Virgil’s epithet for Dido from 
Aen. IV, 610, “‘morientis Elissae’”’. In VIII, 270 ‘“‘Vulcaniaqua 
arma”’ is taken from Aen. VIII, 535: 
Vulcaniaque arma per auras 
laturam auxilio. 

In X, 182 Juvenal mocks the style of epic in his use of the 
Homeric epithet ‘“‘Ennosigaeum’”’, and in the phrase ‘“Aeolio 
carcere’’. In XIII, 81 Neptune is addressed in lofty style, 
“pater Aegaei Neptune’”’, in imitation of such epic epithets as 
“Neptuno Aegaeo”’ of Aen. III, 74. Mock loftiness is combined 
with obvious ridicule in the epithets of XIII, 99, “esuriens 
Pisaeae ramus olivae”’. The epithet ‘‘Pisaeus” is often used in 
epic as synonymous with Olympus; in Statius, Theb. I, 421 
“Pisaeo Tonanti” is the name given to Olympian Zeus, and in 
Theb. VI, 5 “‘Pisaea arva’’ designates the seat of the Olympic 
games. 

Thus far in the treatment of Juvenal’s humorous use of epic, 
I have considered only those epic phrases which were probably 
consciously imitated from epic, usually from some particular 
passage in epic. The examples cited have shown that Juvenal 
was very familiar with the Roman epic poets and that he 
often imitated them in the spirit of parody, to give an ex- 
aggerated grandeur to his style. While parody of epic is a 
perfectly legitimate form of satiric humor, used even by Horace, 
whom I have chosen as the model of satiric style, Juvenal gives 
it such a large place in his writing that the tone of mock gran- 
deur is prevalent throughout the satires. The result is that the 
whole tone is somewhat above the conversational manner 
appropriate to the sermo. While parody of epic exists in Horace’s 
satires, its importance is almost negligible in comparison with 
the large place it holds in the works of Juvenal. 

Juvenal often assumes a lofty tone and uses stock epic 
formulae even when he has no particular epic passage in mind. 
Such flights into the grand style we might term paradies of the 
style of epic, although they have no connection with any epic 
subject. The purpose is the same asin the use of actual parody, to 
lendatoneof mock grandure to the commonplace themes of satire. 
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There occur many instances of mockingly dignified expressions, 
lofty descriptions, similes such as might occur in epic, and other 
devices of epic style. The majority of such instances are to 
be classified as parody “‘augendi causa’’. The burlesque of lofty 
tone depends in great measure upon the ironical use of such 
words as would naturally occur in epic, as in I, 18, Juvenal uses 
the word “‘vatis’’ of the second rate poets of his day, in travesty 
of the high meaning of the word: 
cum tot ubique 

vatibus occurras, periturae parcere chartae. 
In II, 64: 

fugerunt trepidi vera ac manifesta canentem, 


he ironically uses the word ‘‘canentem” of the accusing Laronia, 
as if she were uttering prophecies. He assumes a mock epic 
tone in the description of the dinner (XI, 64 ff.), naming the 
articles of food as if he were introducing epic heroes: 

de Tiburtino veniet pinguissimus agro 

haedulus et toto grege mollior, inscius herbae 

necdum ausus virgas humilis mordere salictt, 


an introduction as elaborate as that given to heroes in the 
Aeneid.» The mock loftiness of tone is continued in the follow- 
ing lines, 70-71: 

grandia praeterea tortoque calentia faeno 

ova adsunt ipsis cum matribus. 
In 123 ff. Juvenal gains impressiveness,—still mocking, to be 
sure,—by the proper names, which serve chiefly for ornamenta- 
tion: 

grande ebur et magno sublimis pardus hiatu 

dentibus ex illis quos mittit porta Syenes 

et Mauri celeres et Mauro obscurior Indus, 

et quos deposuit Nabataeo belua saltu 

iam nimios capitique graves. 
‘“‘Nabataeus” is one of the many poetical terms for “the east’’, 
used, for example, in Lucan IV, 63, ‘‘Nabataeis flatibus”’. 
The description of the battle (in XV, 72 ff.) might easily hav 


341 shall omit here the numerous instances of mock epic tone in IV, as 
they are to be considered separately later. 
35 FE.g., Aen. IX, 176 ff. 
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occurred in an epic, with its poetical expressions, such as 
“Gnfestis sagittis” and “qui vicina colunt umbrosae Tentyra 
palmae”’: 
postquam 

subsidiis aucti, pars altera promere ferrum 

audet et infestis pugnam instaurare sagittis. 

terga fugae celeri praestant instantibus Ombis 

qui vicina colunt umbrosae Tentyra palmae. 
The mockingly lofty description of the games (XI, 193 ff.) 
contains several elements of parody ‘‘minuendi causa’’: 

interea Megalestacae spectacula map pae 

Idaeum solemne colunt, similisque triumpho 

praeda caballorum praetor sedet, ac mihi pace 

immensae nimiaeque licet st dicere plebis, 

totam hodie Romam circus capit, et fragor aurem 

percutit, eventum viridis quo colligo pannt. 
The expressions ‘‘Megalesiacae spectacula mappae’’, “praeda 
caballorum’’, “‘viridis panni’’, show the mockery in the descrip- 
tion. 

Juvenal frequently parodies the familiar epic type of 
description which amplifies the object to be described by telling 
its history and all the traditional associations which surround 
it. An illustration of this epic device is the description, in Aen. 
I, 648 ff., of the gifts brought from the Trojan ships: 

munera praeterea, Iliacis erepta ruins, 

Serre iubet, pallam signis auroque rigentem, 

et circumtextum croceo velamen acantho, 

ornatus Argivae Helenae, quos illa Mycents, 

Pergama cum peteret inconcessosque Hymenaeos, 

extulerat, matris Ledae mirabile donum. 

praeterea sceptrum, Ilione quod gesserat olim, 

maxima natarum Priami, colloque monile 

baccatum, et duplicem gemmis auroque coronam.® 
Juvenal parodies this stock epic device in several of the descrip- 
tions in V, where he aims to invest the banquet with a mock 
grandeur, by way of contrast with the niggardly treatment of 
the client: 


36 The same type of description is common in Homer also. Cf. Odys. 
IV, 125 ff. 
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Weso ile: 

cras bibet Albanis aliquid de montibus aut de 

Setinis, cuius patriam titulumque senectus 

delevit multa veteris fuligine testae, 

quale coronati Thrasea Helvidiusque bibebant 

Brutorum et Cassi natalibus. 
43 ff.: 

gemmas ad pocula transfert 

a digitis, quas in vaginae fronte solebat 

ponere zelotypo iuvents praelatus Iarbae. 
This last description contains a direct parody of Aen. IV, 259 ff., 
where the jealousy of Iarbas is described: 

ut primum alatis tetigit magalia plantis, 

Aenean fundantem arces ac tecta novantem 

conspicit. Atque illi stellatus 1aspide fulva 

ensis erat. 
The boar served up to the host is praised by an epic comparison 
(V, 115): 

et flavi dignus ferro Meleagri 

spumat aper. 
Juvenal compares the apples served to the host with those 
produced in the country of the Phaeacians (V, 149 ff.): 

Virro sibi et reliquis Virronibus illa iubebit 

poma dari, quorum solo pascaris odore, 

qualis perpetuus Phaeacum autumnus habebat,?" 

credere quae possis subrepta sororibus Afris. 
There is perhaps a touch of ridicule, as Duff suggests, in the 
mention of the Hesperides as the ‘‘African sisters”. The apples 
are so elaborately praised in order to contrast with the following 
description of the client’s portion, which is worded in the same 
epic style, but for the purpose of ridicule (153 ff.): 

tu scabie frueris mali, quod in aggere rodit 


27 A reference perhaps to Homer’s description of the Phaeacian summer, 
in Odys. VII, 114 ff. 
ἔνθα δὲ δένδρεα μακρὰ πεφύκει τηλεθόωντα, 
ὄγχναι Kal poral καὶ μηλέαι ἀγλαόκαρποι, 
συκαῖ τε γλυκεραὶ καὶ ἐλαῖαι τηλεθόωσαι 
τάων οὔποτε καρπὸς ἀπόλλυται, οὐδ᾽ ἀπολείπει 
χέιματος, οὐδὲ θέρευς ἐπετήσιος. 
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qui tegitur parma et galea metuensque flagelli 

discit ab hirsuta iaculum torquere capella. 
In V, 147 there is a similar mocking description of the mush- 
rooms: 

vilibus ancipites fungi ponentur amicts, 

boletus domino, sed quales Claudius edit 

ante illum uxoris, post quem nihil amplius edit. 
A description of this same sort occurs in XII, 45, with a sudden 
drop to the ludicrous at the end: 

urnae cratera capacem 

et dignum sitiente Pholo*® vel coniuge Fusct. 
In the simile of X, 219, of a somewhat different type than those 
considered above, Juvenal assumes a mockingly lofty tone: 

morborum omne genus, quorum Si nomina quaeras, 

promptius expediam quot amaverit Op pia moechos, 

quot Themison aegros autumno occiderit uno, 

quot Basilus socios, quot circumscripserit Hirrus 

pupillos, quot longa viros exsorbeat uno 

Maura die, quot discipulos inclinet Hamillus, 

percurram citius quot villas possideat nunc 

quo tondente gravis iuvent mihi barba sonabat. 
Although the content is ridiculous, the style of the simile is a 
parody of such passages of real dignity as Georg. II, 103: 

sed neque, quam multae species, nec, nomina quae sint, 

est numerus ; neque enim numero comprendere refert; 

quem qui scire velit, Libyci velit aequoris idem 

discere quam multae Zephyro turbentur harenae, 

aut, ubi navigtis violentior incidit Eurus, 

nosse, quot Toni veniant ad litora fluctus. 

For the sake of impressiveness Juvenal adopts another epic 
device; instead of giving a proper name he designates a person 
or place by a circumlocution, usually by telling some mythical 
or literary allusion, as in the reference to Aeneas, “‘zelotypo 
iuvenis praelatis Iarbae.’”’ The circumlocution may either 
take the form of a relative clause, a type very common in epic, 
illustrated in the opening lines of the Aeneid: 


38. A common allusion in epic, cf. Statius, Theb. II, 563-4; Val. Flaccus, 
I, 336'ff.; Lucan; VI, 391. 
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Troiae qui primus ab oris 

Italiam, fato profugus, Laviniaque ventt 

litora; 
or it may be the substitution of a title for the name, illustrated 
in epic by Virgil’s phrase ‘‘satus Anchisae’’,’® or “divom pater 
atque hominum rex’’.°° Juvenal also uses the stock epic formula 
of designating a person by some outstanding characteristic, as 
the Homeric “μένος ᾿Αλκινόοιο᾽" (e.g., Odys. VII, 167). Ordinarily 
these circumlocutions are introduced for the purpose of parody. 
ππΠ 11Π|| 117-118: 

senex ripa nutritus in illa, 
ad quam Gorgonii delapsa est pinna caballi, 


the colloquial word ‘‘caballus’’ is used intentionally, to add a 
touch of ridicule to the mock loftiness of the passage. 
III, 90-91: 

miratur vocem augustam, qua deterius nec 

ille sonat quo mordetur gallina marito, 
is an intentionally ridiculous use of an epic device. In most 
instances, however, epic circumlocutions are used “augendi 
causa” and assume at least a pretense of dignity: 
IV, 60-61: 

utque lacus suberant, ubi quamquam diruta servat 

ignem Troianum et Vestam colit Alba minorem; 
IX, 148, ff.: 

nam cum pro me Fortuna rogatur 

adfixit ceras illa de nave petitas 

quae Siculos cantus effugit remige surdo.™ 
The circumlocution for the name of Philip of Macedon “‘callidus 
emptor Olynthi’”, (XII, 47), is probably written in the spirit 
of parody, since it occurs in a mockingly elaborate description 
of the rich cargo lost by Catullus. 
Ππ ΠῚ 70) Π- : 

tunc gratus Iulo 
atque novercali sedes praelata Lavino 
conspicitur sublimis apex, cui candida nomen 


29 Aen. V, 244. 
30 E. g. Aen. I, 65. 
31 Cf. Odys. XII, 173 ff. 
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scrota dedit, laetis Phrygibus miserabile sumen, 

et numquam visis triginta clara mamiullis, 
while the tone is that of exaggerated dignity, the whole is made 
ridiculous by such expressions as ‘‘novercali.... Lavino’’, 
“scrofa’’, “numquam visis triginta clara mamillis”’.” 

There are numerous instances of naming a person by a 
characteristic, in parody of the Homeric formula. The greater 
number of such circumlocutions are in IV, which is very largely 
epic parody: 

LV, 39; 
spatium admirabile rhombi, 
ΤΑῚΣ: 
sed derat pisci patinae mensura, 
EV; ΘΙ: 
venit et Crispi iucunda senectus, 
IV, 107: 
Montani quoque venter adest. 
Other examples of the same sort are, 
ΝΠ 150: 
o ferrea pectora Vetti, 
ΠῚ 32.595: 
nullam prudentia cant 
rectoris con ferret opem, 
XII, 60: 
ventre lagonae, 
XII, 90: 
tura dabo atque omnis violae tactabo colores. 
There is only one instance of this type of epic parody in Horace’s 
Satines.eim 17 1. 72: 
virtus Scipiadae et mitis sapientia Laelt, 
and here Horace uses the epic formula to contrast the greatness 
of the two men with their unassuming manner in private life. 

Other types of epic circumlocution, the designation of a 
person by a title or by a descriptive phrase, occur frequently in 
Juvenal. In I, 10 Jason is designated by the periphrasis “alius 
furtivae devehat aurum pelliculae’. The words “furtivae 
pelliculae” show the mockery of the line. In I, 162 Turnus is 


82 Other examples occur in XV, 5-6; XV, 76. 
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mentioned as ‘“‘Rutulum ferocem”’, with a reference perhaps to 
the epithet by which Virgil characterizes him, in Aen. XII, 
19-20: 

O praestans animi iuvenis quantum ipse feroct 

virtute exsuperas. 
Other examples of circumlocutions used “augendi causa’’ are 
We 45: 

zeloty po iuvenis praelatus Iarbae, 
Wald, 25: 

dona Veneris, Telesine, marito, 
VII, 64: 

dominis Cirrae Nysaeque, 
ΧΕ 117: 

ad generum Cereris sine caede as vulnere pauci 

descendunt reges, 
ΕΠ 127: 

grande operae pretium faciat iugulata Mycents, 
XIII, 43: 

nec puer Iliacus formosa nec Hercults uxor, 
XIII, 49: 

nondum aliquis sortitus triste profundt 
imperium aut Sicula torvus cum coniuge. 


The element of ridicule is uppermost in the reference in V, 
152 to the Hesperides as ‘‘sororibus Afris”’, and in VI, 622 in the 
mention of the emperor Claudius as “‘senis tremulumque caput”’. 
There is an example of this sort of circumlocution in Horace, 
Serm. I, 5, 92: 
qui locus a forti Diomede est conditus olim. 

The motive, however, may be simply a desire for variety, as 
Horace has just named several towns. 

An interesting form of Juvenal’s parody of epic style is his 
imitation of the familiar epic treatment of nature. Though 
Juvenal considers love of nature an essential of the true poet,* 
and sometimes himself shows a real fondness for nature and for 
country life,*4 the greater part of his treatment of nature is in 


33 According to VII, 58, the true poet is ‘‘cupidus silvarum’’. 
84 Especially in XI, 137 ff.; XII, 86 ff. Cf. Geikie, Love of Nature among 
the Romans, p. 114. 
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parody of epic. The formal epic style of describing the time of 
the year or the time of day, exemplified in Aen. II, 9-10: 
etiam nox humida caelo 

praecipitat, suadentque cadentia sidera somnos, 
or in V, 835 ff.: 

iamque fere mediam caeli Nox humida metam 

contigerat; placida laxabant membra quiete 

sub remis fust per dura sedilia nautae,* 
was parodied by other writers besides Juvenal. Martial (X, 51) 
uses an elaborate description of the stars to inform his reader 
that “it was the month of May”: 

sidera iam Tyrius Phrixei res picit agnt 

taurus et alternum Castora fugit hiems; 

ridet ager, vestitur humus, vestitur et arbor. 
Seneca in the Apocolocyntosis frankly satirizes the stock epic 
description of nature: 

iam Phoebus breviore via contraxerat orbem 

lucis, et obscuri crescebant tempora somnt, 

1amque suum victrix augebat Cynthia regnum, 

et deformis hiems gratos car pebat honores 

divitis autumni, iussoque senescere Baccho 

carpebat raras serus vindemitor uvas. 
Puto magis intellegi si dixero: mensis erat October, dies III. 
idus Octobris. Even Horace occasionally parodies the lofty 
style in description of nature, in Serm. I, 5, 9-10: 

iam nox inducere terris 

umbras et caelo diffundere signa parabat; 

and in II 6, 100-101: 
iamque tenebat 

nox medium caeli spatium, 
in the mock epic story of the city and the country mouse. 
Horace has also two similes from nature which approach epic 
style; the torrent of Persius’s abuse is compared to a mountain 
stream (I, 7, 26-27): 

ruebat 
flumen ut hibernum, fertur quo rara securts, 


% Similar examples occur in Aen. VIII, 407 ff.; Odys. V, 1-2; Georg. IV, 
231-5. 
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and the same simile is used in describing Cassius’s style (I, 10, 
62-63): 
quale fuit Cassi rapido ferventius amnti 
ingentum. 
Horace’s use of such epic parody is very sparing, however, as 
compared with that of Juvenal, who often assumes a lofty style 
in his descriptions of nature: 
LV 561: 
iam letifero cedente pruinis 
autumno, 1am quartanam sperantibus aegris 
stridebat deformis hiems praedamque recentem 
servabat. 
Nias fi.: 
sideribus dubtis aut illo tempore, quo se 
frigida circumagunt pigri serraca Bootae.*® 
Vedi. 
per montem adversum gelidasque cucurri 
Esquilias, fremeret saeva cum grandine vernus 
Juppiter et multo stillaret paenula nimbo. 
V, 100-101: 
nam dum se continet auster, 
dum sedet et siccat madidas in carcere pinnas.*" 
ele, 18 fi: 
densae caelum abscondere tenebrae 
nube una subitusque antemnas impulit ignis, 
cum se quisque illo percussum crederet et mox 
attomitus nullum conferri posse putaret 
nautragium velis ardentibus. omnia fiunt 
talia tam graviter, st quando poetica surgit 
tempestas. 
XLT, 158: 
usque alucifero donec lux occidat. 


36 Perhaps a reminiscence of Valerius Flaccus, VII, 457: 
“etenim matura ruebant 
sidera et extremo se flexerat axe Bootes.” 
37 Perhaps with a recollection of Ovid Metam. XI, 431-2: 
“qui carcere fortes 
contineat ventos, et, cum velit, aequora placet,” 
or of I, 264, “madidis Notus evolat alis.” 
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OE VE 2 ΟΠ: 
sed longe Calpe relicta 

audiet Herculeo stridentem gurgite solem. 
Juvenal is here parodying such descriptions of the sunset as 
Silius Italicus, I, 209-210: 

atque ubi fessus equos Titan immersit anhelos, 

flammiferum condunt fumanti gurgite currum, 
or even more closely Valerius Flaccus, II, 38 ff., since Valerius 
also mentions the hissing sound as the sun dips below the waves: 

cum palmas Tethys grandaeva sinusque 

sustulit et rupto sonuit sacer aequore Titan. 
Juvenal’s description is probably written in parody of this or 
some similar epic passage; we may admit, I think, that “striden- 
tem gurgite solem”’ is quite as effective as “rupto sonuit sacer 
aequore Titan’’. 

Juvenal parodies two of Virgil’s similes from nature; 
III. 254 ff.: 
longe coruscat 

serraco veniente abies, atque altera pinum 

plaustra vehunt, nutant alte populoque minantur, 
suggests Virgil’s simile of the falling tree, in Aen. II, 626-629: 

ac veluti summis antiquam in montibus ornum 

cum ferro accisam crebrisque bipennibus instant 

eruere agricolae certatim,; illa usque minatur 

et tremefacta comam concusso vertice nutat. 
In VI, 648 ff. Juvenal compares the impetus of a woman’s 
wrath to that of a rock falling down the mountain side: 

rabie tecur incendente feruntur 

praecipites ut saxa iugis abrupta, quibus mons 

subtrahitur clivoque latus pendente recedit, 
perhaps from Virgil’s description of the force of Turnus’s onset 
(Aen. XII, 684 ff.): 

ac veluti montis saxum de vertice praeceps 

cum ruit, avolsum vento, seu turbidus timber 

proluit, aut annis solvit sublapsa vetustas ; 

fertur in abruptum magno mons improbus actu.*8 


38 Most of Juvenal’s similes from nature are animal similes; e.g., II, 80; 
XII. 33; XIV, 74 ἢ; XV, 160 ff., and quite in accord with the plain style. 
The use of animal similes, very frequent in both Lucilius and Horace (Lucilius, 
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While epic parody throughout the satires is one of Juvenal’s 
most common devices of humor, in certain of the satires the 
mockingly lofty tone is much more prevalent than in the rest. 
The most conspicuously epic in tone is IV, the account of a 
meeting of Domitian’s advisory council, V shows much of 
mock loftiness, and XII is written as if it were an epic in minia- 
ture. I shall conclude my treatment of Juvenal’s epic parody 
with a discussion of these three satires. 

It is partly because of the prevailing epic tone of IV that 
it has been thought to be a parody of Statius’s description of an 
imperial council meeting. The Renaissance scholar, Valla, in his 
note on line 94 quotes four lines from Statius’s Bellum Ger- 
manicum, which might well be a part of the original of Juvenal’s 
version. The lines are: 

lumina Nestoret mitis prudentia Crispi 

et Fabius Veiento—potentem signat utrumque 

purpura, ter memores implerunt nomine fastos— 

et prope Caesaris confinis Acilius aulae. 
Valla must have taken the lines from earlier scholia,®? although 
in this case he fails to follow his usual custom of mentioning 
his source. Buecheler*® demonstrates that in the main Valla 
agrees with Probus and other scholia, and concludes that the 
verses from Statius are cited from earlier scholia and are 
probably authentic. 

Statius gives a list of names and a bit of characterization 
of each, in a manner similar to that of Juvenal’s list of those 
present at the council, IV, 110 ff.: 

Pompeius tenui iugulos aperire susurro, 
et qui vulturibus servabat viscera Dacis 
Fuscus marmorea meditatus proelia villa, 
et cum mortifero prodens Veiento Catullo. 


fragments 980 ff., 561, 534; Horace, Serm. I, 1, 33; II, 6, 80), is perhaps an 
indication of the influence of the doctrines of the Cynics, who believed that 
man ought to live according to nature, and that he can therefore learn many 
lessons from animals. Consequently, animal similes are very common among 
the writings and sayings of the Cynics; cf. Gerhard, Phoenix von Colophon. 

39 The opinion of Jahn, cited by Buecheler, Rhein, Mus., 1884, p. 284, 
Coniectanea. 

40 Rhein. Mus. 1884, p. 284, Buecheler, Coniectanea. 
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Buecheler shows that the names mentioned in Statius’s lines 
are names of men who might very well have attended a council 
called by Domitian at some time during the campaigns against 
the Germans. Crispus and Veiento are known from other 
sources to have been consuls,*! and may have been in office at 
the time of the German campaign of 83-84 a. p. There is a 
place in the {αι during the autumn of 83 A. Ὁ. into which these 
two names may be inserted. If there occurred such a council 
meeting as Statius is probably describing, the acting consuls 
would undoubtedly have been present. The Acilius mentioned 
by Statius was very probably the father of the “iuvenis” of 
Juvenal’s line 95, who was consul in 91 a.p.” Valla makes the 
statement, “‘Acilius Glabrionis filius cos. sub Domitiano fuit, 
Patinii Statii carmine de bello Germanico quod Domitianus 
egit probatus.” 

The characterization of these men in Juvenal corresponds 
closely with what can be gathered of Statius’s characterization 
of them. According to Buecheler’s opinion, the phrase “‘prope 
Caesareae confinis Acilius aulae’’ may be interpreted to mean 
not that Acilius lived near the palace, but that he was near in 
rank and birth to the illustrious line of the emperor’s family. 
Juvenal’s lines 95 ff. also indicate that the Acilii were of high 
rank, since the younger Acilius was destined to be destroyed 
because of his noble birth. Juvenal remarks how rarely a man of 
high birth was allowed to come to old age (line 96): 

sed olim 
prodigio par est in nobilitate senectus ; 
it was perhaps, then, worth mentioning if a man who was “‘prope 
Caesareae confinis .... aulae’’ reached Acilius’s age. 

Statius’s expressive phrase, ‘‘Nestorei mitis prudentia 

Crispi,” agrees perfectly with the character which Juvenal 


41 For Crispus, cf. Wilson’s note on line 81. Veiento is mentioned as having 
been a consul, Epitome de Caesaribus, Sext. Aurel. Vict. 12: “qui convivio 
familiari adhibitus, cum Veientonem, consulari honore functum quidem apud 
Domitianum, tamen multos occultis criminationibus persecutum, adesse 
vidisset; inter colloquia mentione Catulli facta calumniatoris praeciput, dicente 
Nerva, ‘‘Quid nunc faceret, si Domitiano supervixisset?” ‘Nobiscum,” inquit 
Mauricus, ‘“‘cenaret.” The two names may have occurred in the fasti in latter 
part of the year 83; cf. Liebeman, Fasti Consulares Imperii Romani. 

4 Suet. Dom. 10; Dio Cassius, LX VII, 14, 3. 
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gives to Crispus. The term “‘Nestorei” must refer to Crispus’s 
age, mentioned in Juvenal, line 81, ‘‘Crispi iucunda senectus’’, 
and in line 92, “sic multas hiemes atque octogensima vidit 
solstitia”. But the epithet probably also refers to his prudence 
and sagacity as a counsellor, a prudence which Juvenal cari- 
catures by representing Crispus as so cautious and acquiescent 
that in all his eighty summers he has never aroused the imperial 
wrath: 

ille igitur numquam direxit bracchia contra 

torrentem, nec civis erat qui libera posset 

verba animi proterre et vitam impendere vero 

sic multas hiemes atque octogensima vidit 

solstitia, his armis illa quoque tutus in aula. 
Juvenal even adopts the adjective mitis and imitates the epic 
circumlocution for the name. Corresponding to Statius’s 
“mitis prudentia Crispi’ Juvenal writes ‘Crispi iucunda 
senectus”’ with the further characterization of ‘“‘mite ingenium’’. 

Although Jahn wished to correct the phrase “εἰ Fabius 
Veiento” to “‘Fabricius Veiento’”’, to correspond with Juvenal’s 
mention of Veiento once as ‘‘Veiento”’ (line 113) and later as 
“Fabricius” (line 129), Buecheler* argues for the form ‘‘Fabius”’. 
As Crispus was called ‘‘Nestoreus” on account of his age and 
his prudence, Veiento is perhaps called ‘‘Fabius” because of his 
discretion and ambiguous speech. Juvenal’s description of the 
man as “prudens Veiento”’ (line 113) is entirely fitting for a 
character worthy of the title ‘Fabius Cunctator’’. 

It is perhaps significant that the word /umina is used in the 
first line of the fragment from Statius, in connection evidently 
with what has just preceded. If we might assume that the name 
which had just been mentioned was Catullus and that he was 
characterized by some such phrase as “orbatum lumina’’,* 
descriptive of his blindness, we should have even greater simi- 
larity between Juvenal’s lines and those of Statius. It is quite 
reasonable to suppose that Catullus is the man who has just 
been named, since he is connected with Veiento not only in 
Juvenal’s satire but also in the citation from the Epitome de 


43 Rhein. Mus. 1884, p. 283. 
44 Though the ablative with orbatwm would be more natural in prose, 
poetry might allow an accusative of the part affected. 
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Caesaribus.* If such a conjecture is possible, Juvenal has 
named as the members of the council the same men as those 
listed by Statius. 

The hypothesis that Juvenal wrote IV in parody of 
Statius’s account of a council meeting is supported further by 
the prevalence of epic tone throughout the satire. Juvenal 
begins the story with a mock epic invocation to the muse(34 ff.) : 

inci pe, Calliope; licet et considere. non est 

cantandum, res vera agitur: narrate, puellae 

Pierides. prosit mihi vos dixisse puellas. 
After this formal introduction, he continues in a tone of mock 
formality to tell the circumstances of the event, packing into 
one sentence several epic circumlocutions along with an elaborate 
description in true epic style: 

cum iam semianimum laceraret Flavius orbem 

ultimus et calvo serviret Roma Neronit, 

incidit Adriaci spatium admirabile rhombi 

ante domum Veneris, quam Dorica sustinet Ancon, 

implevitque sinus; nec enim minor haeserat illis 

quos operit glacies Maeotica ruptaque tandem 

solibus effundit tor pentis ad ostia Ponti 

desidia tardos et longo frigore pingues. 
Again in describing the time of year Juvenal parodies the style 
of epic (lines 56 ff.): 

iam letifero cedente pruinis 

autumno, iam quartanam sperantibus aegris 

stridebat deformis hiems. 
Epic circumlocutions are unusually frequent, both of the 
peculiarly Homeric type,—line 39, “spatium admirabile 
rhombi’; line 72, ‘“‘patinae mensura”’; line 81, ‘‘Crispi incunda 
senectus”’; line 107, ““montani venter’’;—and of a more general 
kind: line 37, “Flavius ultimus’’ and “‘calvo Neroni”, both 
used to designate Domitian; lines 60-61: 

utque lacus suberant, ubi quamquam diruta servat 

ignem Troianum et Vestam colit Alba minorem; 
and lines 95-96: 

cum iuvene indigno quem mors tam saeva maneret 

et domini gladits tam festinata. 


45 Cited above, footnote 41. 
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There are besides numerous grandiloquent expressions; in 
line 65, the entrance of the fisher is described in the formal 
phrase, “‘itur ad Atriden”; in lines 45-46 the fisherman is 
given the title of “‘cumbae linique magister’’, while Domitian is 
“pontifex summus”’. The grandiloquence of the following lines, 
in which the emperor’s officials are called ‘‘algae inquisitores’”’, 
the fish “‘fugitivum piscem depastumque diu vivaria Caesaris’’, 
which must be returned “‘ad veterem dominum’’, is, of course, 
intentionally ridiculous. There is obvious ridicule also in calling 
Catullus ‘“‘mortifer’’ (line 113), in the mention of the Alban villa 
as ‘‘Albanan arcem”’ (line 145), and in the somewhat strained 
mock epic title “‘fraterculus gigantis” (line 98). 

It is evident that in IV the tone of mock loftiness is much 
more sustained and consistently kept than in the other satires. 
From the point of view of style, then, as well as by external 
evidence, we are justified in accepting the suggestion that the 
whole fourth satire is a parody of a poem of Statius, now lost, 
which described the war with the Germans. 

The theme of the fifth satire, the Cena Virronis, is a tra- 
ditional one in the field of satire, used by Lucilius, Horace, 
Petronius, and Juvenal.“* Juvenal, however, differs more 
radically from the traditional form than do any of the others. 
He adopts the same traditional form which Horace follows in 
Serm. II, 8, and handles the subject in the same general manner, 
representing the host in a most unfavorable light. Yet there is 
the difference characteristic of the two satirists, that while 
Horace lightly laughs at the host from a slightly superior 
position, Juvenal carries through his whole story the tone of 
indignation, inveighing against the luxury and meanness of the 
host from the point of view of the mistreated client. The con- 
versational tone effected by the dialogue form of Horace’s 
satire is almost non-existent in Juvenal’s, which is an indignant 
monologue addressed by the satirist to the client. Frequent 
rhetorical devices, exclamations,‘” rhetorical questions,*® and 
apostrophe,*? give the whole an emphatic and exclamatory tone. 


46 Shero, Classical Philology 18, 126 ff., The Cena in Roman Satire. 
47 Lines 67 ff., 76 ff. 

48 Lines 62-63, 127 ff., 158, 165. 

49 Lines 136-137. 
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Parody of epic style also, although less prevalent than in 
IV, adds a tone of loftiness. The several instances of epic 
parody have been mentioned earlier in this chapter; there are 
parodies of Virgil in lines 45 f.: 

quas in vaginae fronte solebat 

ponere zelotypo iuvenis praelatus Iarbae; 
in line 125 the comparison to Cacus; in line 138 “parvolus aula 
luserit Aeneas’, one of the most successful uses of parody in the 
whole history of literature; and in line 142, “ipse loquaci 
gaudebit nido”, perhaps a parody of Aen. XII, 475: 

pabula parva legens nidisque loquacibus escas. 
“Quantum ex nihilo fieres Virronis amicus” (line 134) is a 
parody of Lucretius, I, 150, and “flavi Meleagri’’ (line 115) of 
Homer’s epithet. Several of the mock epic descriptions of 
nature are in V: 
lines 22—23: 

sideribus dubtis aut illo tempore quo se 

frigida circumagunt pigri serraca Bootae; 
lines 78-79: 

fremeret saeva cum grandine vernus 

Juppiter et multo stillaret paenula nimbo; 

lines 100-101: 
dum se continet auster, 

dum sedet et siccat madidas in carcere pennas. 
There are epic circumlocutions: ‘“‘iuvenis praelatus Iarbae”’ 
(line 45); ““Beneventani sutoris” (line 46), ‘“‘flos Asiae”’ (line 56), 
“scabie mali’ (line 153), “sororibus Afris’” (line 152); and 
frequent epic comparisons: | 
lines 36 ff.: 

quale coronati Thrasea Helvidiusque bibebant 

Brutorum et Cassi natalibus; 


lines 44 ff.: 

gemmas .... quas in vaginae fronte solebant 

ponere zelotypo iuvenis praelatus Iarbae; 
line 50, 

frigidior Geticis petitur decocta pruinis; 
lines 56 ff.: 


flos Asiae ante ipsum, pretio matiore paratus 
quam fuit et Tulli census pugnacis et Anct 
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et, ne te teneam, Romanorum omnia regum 
frivola; 
Inmmes 115. ἢ: 
et flavi dignus ferro Meleagri 
spumat aper; 
lines 147 ff.: 
boletus domino, sed quales Claudius edit 
ante illum uxoris, post quem nihil amplius edit; 


hes 151 ἢ: 
qualia perpetuus Phaeacum autumnus habebat, 
credere quae possis subrepta sororibus Afris: 
tu scabie frueris mali, quod in aggere rodit 
qui tegitur parma et galea metuensque flagelli 
discit ab hirsuta iaculum torquere capella. 


While Horace also gives elaborate descriptions of the foods,” 
his purpose is not, like Juvenal’s, to exaggerate the grandeur of 
the dinner, but to ridicule the host’s bad taste. Throughout the 
whole of V, written on the same theme and on the same general 
plan as one of Horace’s satires, we find Juvenal approaching 
much more closely the lofty manner of the grand style. While 
the epic tone is intentional and largely humorous, it is worthy 
of notice that Juvenal even attains humorous effect by a 
mocking grandiloquence rather than by lightness of tone. 

Sat. XII may be considered almost entirely a parody of 
epic, both in style and subject matter. Tales of storms at sea 
and of shipwreck were common in epic, so common in fact as to 
be almost a stock epic theme. Both the Odyssey and the Aeneid 
have elaborate descriptions of storms in which the hero narrowly 
escapes death, and the same theme recurs in several of the later 
epics.*! It is natural therefore that Juvenal should make of his 
story of Catullus’s shipwreck a miniature epic of his own, 
patterned in general upon the familiar epic tales; and it is to 
be expected that Juvenal’s parody of this stock theme of epic 
should show both actual imitations from epic and a free use 
of epic devices of style. 


50 Serm. II, 8, 42 ff., 86 ff. 
δ Odys. V, 290 ff.; Aen. I, 85 ff.; Lucan, Pharsalia, V, 64 ff.; Valerius 
Flaccus, Argonautica I, 574 ff.; Ovid Metam. XI, 478-565 
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In the beginning of his story Juvenal describes the storm at 
sea very much in the style of the usual epic storm, showing his 
spirit of mockery in the intentionally ironical reference to the 
‘“‘poetica tempestas”’, lines 22 ff.: 

omnia fiunt 

talia tam graviter, st quando poetica surgit 

tem pestas. 
While he bases the description of the storm upon no particular 
epic passage, he has introduced the details which occur most 
commonly in the epic descriptions. His description of the 
darkness which suddenly envelops everything, (lines 18 ff.): 

densae caelum abscondere tenebrae 

nube una, 

is a detail usually mentioned, e.g., Odys. V, 293-294: 
σὺν δὲ νεφέεσσι κάλυψεν 

γαῖαν ὁμοῦ καὶ πόντονι, ὀρώρει δ᾽ οὐρανόθεν νύξ, 
and in Aen. I, 88 ff.: 

eripiunt subito nubes caelumque diemque 

Teucrorum ex oculis; ponto nox incubat atra.” 
As Juvenal follows his description of the clouds immediately 
with a mention of the lightning, lines 19-20: 

nube una subitusque antemnas impulit ignis, 

cum se quisque ille percussum crederet, 
so Virgil, Aen. I, 90 ff.: 

intonuere poli, et crebris micat ignibus aether, 

praesentemque viris intentant omnia mortem. 
Both Virgil and Juvenal here introduce the human touch by 
mentioning the fear of the men in the storm. Lucan likewise 
immediately describes the thunder and lightning, V, 632 ff.: 

tum superum convexa fremunt atque arduus axis 

insonuit motaque poli compage laborant. 
Valerius Flaccus, I, 616-617, mentions the same cetails: 

vasto pariter ruit igneus aether 

cum tonitru piceoque premit nox omnia caelo. 
Juvenal gives a different turn to his story, by way of improving 
upon the usual progress of events in epic. While in most of the 
epic descriptions of storms great attention is given to the winds, 


52 Cf. also Lucan, V, 627 ff. 
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which threaten imminent shipwreck, Juvenal invents even a 
worse danger, a fire on shipboard (lines 20-22): 

cum se quisque illo percussum crederet et mox 

attonitus nullum conterri posse putaret 

nautfragium velis ardentibus. 
As Lucian in his Vera Historia mentions the familiar tales of 
epic and declares his intention to invent a story which will 
more than match all those of Odysseus and Aeneas, so Juvenal 
writes a true epic which improves upon the fictitious tales of 
mythical heroes. 

The account of the storm and the difficulties besetting the 
ship is based somewhat upon epic passages. As in Homer’s 
narrative Odysseus’s raft is broken by the storm, the mast torn 
away, and the rudder wrenched from his hands,* so in Juvenal’s 
story the sailors cut away the mast itself to lighten the ship 
(lines 53 ff.): 

tunc adversis urguentibus illuc 

decidit ut malum ferro summitteret, hac re 

explicat angustum, discriminis ultima, quando 

praesidia adferimus navem factura minorem. 
As in Virgil’s account arms, pictures, and all the remaining 
treasures of Troy sink beneath the waves (Aen. I, 118-119): 

apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 

arma virum, tabulaeque, et Troia gaza per undas, 
so Juvenal describes the rich cargo which Catullus casts over- 
board in a vain attempt to lighten the ship (lines 38 ff.): 

praecipitare volens etiam pulcherrima, vestem 

pur puream teneris quoque Maecenatibus aptam, 

atque alias quarum generosi graminis ipsum 

intecit natura pecus, sed et egregius fons 

viribus occultis et Baeticus adiuvat aer. 
The description of the calm following the storm, with its lofty 
epic tone (lines 62 ff.): 

sed postquam tacuit planum mare, tempora postquam 

pros pera vectoris fatumque valentius Euro 

et pelago, postquam Parcae meliora benigna 

pensa manu ducunt hilares et staminis albt 


53 Odys. V, 315-316. 
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lanificae, modica nec multum fortior aura 
ventus adest, 
would undoubtedly suggest the familiar epic story of Odys. V, 
390-392: 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε δὴ τρίτον ἦμαρ ἐὐπλόκαμος τέλεσ᾽ "Has, 
καὶ τότ ἔπειτ᾽ ἄνεμος μὲν ἐπαύσατο, ἠδὲ γαλήνη 
ἔπλετο νηνεμίη, 
or Aen. I, 142 ff.: 
citius tumida aequora placat, 
collectasque fugat nubes solemque reducit.... 
sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor. 
It is possible too that Juvenal gives prominence to the part 
played by fate in the escape of Catullus to suggest the ever- 
recurring idea of fate in the Aeneid.™ 
In the account of the ship’s arrival at Ostia we may again 
see Juvenal’s intention of making his tale up-to-date and of 
introducing improvements on the usual epic story. Juvenal 
describes the well-built harbour, much better than any harbour 
nature furnishes (lines 75 ff.): 
tandem intrat positas inclusa per aequora moles 
Tyrrhenamque pharon porrectaque bracchia rursum 
quae pelago oceurrunt medio longeque relinquunt 
Italiam. non sic igitur mirabere portus 
quos natura dedit. 
In the ending of Juvenal’s story there is perhaps a further 
reminiscence of the epic story of shipwreck. As Odysseus after 
his safe escape tells his adventures at the court of Alcinous and 
as Aeneas tells his tale at the court of Dido, so Catullus’s sailors 
enjoy telling their story when they have arrived safely at Baiae. 
Juvenal maintains the epic tone throughout the satire, not 
only by imitation of various epics but by use of devices of epic 
style. The description of the victim ready for the sacrifice 
(lines 5 ff.): 
sed procul extensum petulans quatit hostia funem 
Tar peio serrata Iovt frontemque coruscat, 
quip pe ferox vitulus templis maturus et arae 
spargendusque mero, quem iam pudet ubera matris 
ducere, qui vexat nascenti robora cornu, 


“Cf; Aen, 237 ff. 
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may have been suggested by Virgil’s description of the young 
bull, Georg. III, 229 ff.: 

ergo omni cura vires exercet, et inter 

dura tacet pernox instrato saxa cubili, 

frondibus hirsutis et carice pastus acuta, 

et tentat 5656, atque trasci in cornua discit 

arboris obnixus trunco. 
Several references to epic help to sustain the lofty tone of the 
whole. In lines 103 fi. Juvenal mentions the fields where once 
Rutulian Turnus fought, now given over as a pasture for the 
tribe of beasts too great to belong to any but Caesar: 

nec Latio aut usquam sub nostro sidere talis 

belua concipitur, sed furva gente petita 

arboribus Rutulis et Turni pascitur agro.® 
Throughout the satire Juvenal uses many of his favorite epic 
devices of style: epic circumlocutions, line 32, “‘prudentia cani 
rectoris”’; line 47, “‘callidus emptor Olynthi” as a periphrasis 
for Philip of Macedon; line 60, “‘ventre lagonae’”’. The circum- 
locution in lines 70 ff.: 

tunc gratus Iulo 

atque novercali sedes praelata Lavino 

conspicitur sublimis apex, cui candida nomen 

scrofa dedit, laetis Phrygibus miserabile sumen, 

et numquam υ͵515 triginta clara mamillis, 
frankly parodies Aeneid VIII, 81-93. There are elaborate 
descriptions and comparisons of the sort familiar in epic; 
lines 38-39: 

vestem 

purpuream teneris quoque Maecenatibus aptam; 

lines 43 ff.: 
lances 

Parthenio factas, urnae cratera capacem 

et dignum sitiente Pholo vel coniuge Fusct. 

adde et bascaudas et mille escaria, multum 

caelatt, biberat quo callidus emptor Olynthi. 
Apart from one or two side remarks from the author himself, 
line 28: 

pictores quis nescit ab Iside pasci, 


5 Also in lines 127 ff., an allusion to Iphigenia. 
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and lines 57 ff.: 

i nunc et ventis animam committe dolato 

confisus ligno, digitis a morte remotus 

quattuor aut septem, si sit latissima, taedae, 
Juvenal keeps the manner of epic throughout the satire, and we 
may easily believe that it was his intention to write a mock 
epic in miniature. 

We might add XV to the list of the satires written largely 
in the spirit of epic parody. In this satire Juvenal describes 
a battle between two Egyptian tribes, using somewhat the 
manner of an epic account of a battle. Since the descriptions 
of battles occupy such a large place in epic, it is not surprising 
that Juvenal assumes an epic tone upon undertaking a similar 
theme. While XV has a less conspicuous relation with epic 
than IV and XII, it is somewhat similar, in structure rather 
than in individual details, to Virgil’s account in Aen. VII 
of the battle between the Trojans and the Latins. As in Virgil’s 
story the fighting at first is unorganized and more or less at 
random, but becomes more serious as the combatants become 
more aroused. In Virgil’s account the Latins at first rush to the 
fight with such weapons as they find close at hand, 

Aen. VII, 505 ff.: 

olli, pestis enim tacitis latet aspera silvis, 

improvist adsunt, hic torre armatus obusto, 

stipitis hic gravidi nodis; quod cuique repertum 

rimanti, telum ira facit. 
A little later an organized battle ensues, no longer merely a 
“certamen agreste’” (lines 523 ff.): 

non tam certamine agrestt, 

stipitibus duris agitur sudibusve praeustis, 

sed ferro ancipiti decernunt, atraque late 

horrescit strictis seges ensibus, aeraque fulgent 

sole lacessita, et lucem sub nubila iactant. 
While in Juvenal’s tale the whole battle is much more barbarous, 
the progress of events is somewhat similar. The savage tribes 
fight at first only with fists, lines 53 ff.: 

dein clamore pari concurritur, et vice teli 

saevit nuda manus, 
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until, as they become more enraged, each man snatches up a 
rock, to serve as a more deadly weapon, (lines 62 ff.) 
ergo acrior impetus, et 1am 
saxa inclinatis per humum quaesita lacertis 
incipiunt torquere, domestica seditiont 
tela. 

As in XII Juvenal suggested by his mention of the “‘poetica 
tempestas” that he was undertaking a miniature epic, in 
XV he practically announces his intention of writing a true 
story which will surpass the marvellous and incredible tales told 
by Ulysses.® Ulysses once told of Scylla and Charybdis and of 
the Cyclops, marvels hardly to be believed, particularly since 
they were told on the authority of Ulysses alone; but Juvenal 
proposes to relate a crime which, although no mere invention of 
fancy, is more terrible than any of the mythical crimes of 
tragedy (lines 27 ff.): 

nos miranda quidem sed nuper consule Iunco 

gesta super calidae referemus moenia Co pti, 

nos volgi scelus et cunctis graviora cothurnts. 
In the description of the battle he mocks Homer’s customary 
exaggeration of the might of his heroes (lines 65 ff)’: 

nec hunc lapidem, qualis et Turnus et Aiax, 

vel quo Tydides percussit pondere coxam 

Aeneae, sed quem valeant emittere dextrae 

illis dissimiles et nostro tempore natae. 

nam genus hoc vivo iam decrescebat Homero, 

terra malos homines nunc educat atque pusillos. 
Juvenal probably intended in the description of the gruesome 
details of slaughter (lines 54 ff.) to parody the gory descriptions 
which occur so frequently in the Iliad. 

In this chapter I have dealt only with the humorous treat- 
ment of epic and epic style in Juvenal’s satires, leaving for the 
following chapter all imitation of epic which is not in the spirit 
of parody. While it might be argued that in imitating epic for 
the sake of humor Juvenal is still within the limits of satire, itis 5 
nevertheless true that such conspicuous prevalence of epic tone, 


& Lines 13 ff. For a similar introduction of Homeric tales into satire, 
cf. Lucilius, Book 30; see Fiske, Lucilius and Horace, 154 fi. 
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even in mockery, gives to Juvenal’s style a loftiness which is 
hardly in keeping with the ‘“‘musa pedestris” of the sermo. 
Juvenal attains this mock epic tone by actual imitation of 
familiar epic lines, of peculiarly epic forms of expression, of 
lofty epic epithets. Further, when not imitating any particular 
passage of epic, he employs stock epic devices of style, epic 
types of comparison, epic descriptions of nature, epic circum- 
locutions. He uses stock epic epithets as type names, very much 
as Horace uses type names from the field of satire. In addition 
to these more general forms of humorous use of the grand 
style of epic, several of the satires, IV, XII, and XV, are 
modelled upon epic both in construction and in style. 


IV 
SERIOUS IMITATION OF EPIC 


Of much greater significance in determining Juvenal’s place in 
the rhetorical hierarchy of the styles is his habit of imitating epic 
even when he has no thought of parodying. In many passages 
where he has no intention of mocking the grand style we may 
find phrases, expressions, and even whole sentences which seem 
to have been written with a recollection of some passage in epic. 
Since mere similarity of expression does not necessarily indicate 
direct imitation, we must grant that in some cases, especially in 
the case of brief phrases, the resemblance is probably uncon- 
scious or entirely accidental. But where we find similar forms of 
expression in similar contexts or where Juvenal’s lines strikingly 
suggest a passage in an epic with which he must have been 
familiar, it is safe to conjecture that the lines were written in 
reminiscence of the epic passage. 

The most frequent imitations are from Virgil, both from the 
Aeneid and from the Georgics, which, while not strictly to be 
regarded as epic, yet has the dignity and loftiness of the grand 
style. III, 309-311: 

qua fornace graves, qua non incude catenae? 
maximus in vinclis ferri modus, ut timeas ne 
vomer deficiat, ne marrae et sarcula desint, 
while the wording shows little similarity, seems an imitation of 
Georg. I, 505-508: 
tot bella per orbem, 
tam multae scelerum facies, non ullus aratro 
dignus honos, squalent abductis arva colonis, 
et curvae rigidum falces conflantur in ensem. 
The description in X, 265 ff. of the fate of Priam contains 
several reminiscences of Virgil’s lines. 
omnia vidit 
eversa et flammis Asiam ferroque cadentem, 
suggests Aen. 11, 554 ff.: 
hic exitus illum 
sorte tulit, Trotam incensam et prolapsa videntem 
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Pergama, tot quondam popults terrisque superbum 
regnatorum Asiae, 
and Aen. III, 1.: 
postquam res Asiae Priamique evertere gentem. 
Juvenal’s line 267: 
tunc miles tremulus posita tulit arma tiara, 
is from Aen. 11, 509-510: 
arma diu senior desueta trementibus aevo 
circumdat nequiquam humeris. 
X, 328-329: 
mulier saevissima tunc est 
cum stimulos odio pudor admovet, 
was perhaps written with a recollection of Aen. V, 5-6: 
duri magno sed amore dolores 
polluto, notumque furens quid femina possit. 
ΤῊ Χ ΤΠ δ. ths 
1 nunc οἱ ventis animam committe dolato 
confisus ligno, digitis a morte remotus 
quattuor aut septem, si sit latissima, taedae, 


Juvenal is giving voice to a feeling common among the Romans,} 
in a manner somewhat similar to Virgil’s in Aen. IX, 143: 
quibus haec medii fiducia valli 
fossarumque morae, leti discrimine parva, 
dant animos. 
XV, 100-101: 
hostibus tpsis 
pallorem ac maciem et tenuis miserantibus artus, 
contains a sentiment which occurs frequently in epic, used 
always for pathetic effect, as in Aen. XI, 259: 
vel Priamo miseranda manus; 
or in Aen. II, 6 ff.: 
quis talis fando 
Myrmidonum Dolopumve aut duri miles Ulixt 
temperet a lacrimis.? 


1 Cf. Ovid, Am. II, 11,26, “et prope tam letum, quam prope cernit aquam”’. 
Cf. Il. XV, 628: τυτθὸν yap ὑπὲκ θανάτοιο φέρονται. 

2 Cf. Ovid, Metam. VI, 276; IX, 178; XIV, 474; Silius Italicus II, 650- 
653. 
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The description of the custom prevalent among the Egyptians 
of using boats made of porcelain (XV, 127): 
fictilibus solitum dare vela phaselis 

et brevibus pictae remis incumbere testae, 

is probably from the Georg. IV, 287-9: 
Pallaei gens fortunata Canopi 
.. . circum pictis vehitur sua rura phaselis, 

although the same detail is mentioned in Lucan, Pharsalia IV, 
136: 

conseritur bibula Memphitis cumba papyro. 
In XV, 165 ff. Juvenal speaks of the time before men had 
learned to fashion murderous swords: 

ast homini ferrum letale incude nefanda 

produxisse parum est, cum rastra et sarcula tantum 

adsueti coquere et marris ac vomere lassi 

nescierint primi gladios extendere fabri, 
as does Virgil in Georg. II, 539-540: 

necdum etiam audierant inflari classica, necdum 

impositas duris crepitare incudibus enses. 
In XIII, 100: 

ut sit magna tamen, certe lenta ira deorum est, 
the thought, although it was perhaps so common as to be 
proverbial, is similar to that of Il. IV, 160 ff.: 

el περ yap τε Kai αὐτίκ ᾿Ολύμπιος οὐκ ἐτέλεσσεν, 

ἐκ δὲ καὶ ὀψὲ τελεῖ, σύν τε μεγάλῳ ἀπέτισαν. 

Again we find in Juvenal ἃ number of imitations from the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid. In III, 17 ff. the descriptions of the 
Egeria and the Camenae, once beautiful in its pristine simplicity 
but now spoiled by the artificiality of buildings: 

in vallem Egeriae descendimus et speluncas 
dissimiles veris. quanto praesentius esset 
numen aquae, viridi si margine cluderet undas 
herba nec ingenium violarent marmora.tofum, 
was written perhaps with a recollection of Metam. III, 157-165: 
antrum nemorale recessu 
arte laboratum nulla. simulaverat artem 
ingenio natura suo. nam pumice vivo 
et levibus tofis nativum duxerat arcum 
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fons sonat a dextra tenui perlucidus unda, 

margine gramineo patulos incinctus hiatus. 
The melancholy contrast of Hannibal’s one-time greatness with 
his powerless aquiescence to the might of death (X, 147-148): 

expende Hannibalem: quot libras in duce summo 

invenies? 
and 171 ifs: 

cum tamen a figulis munitam intraverit urbem, 

sarcophago contentus erit. mors sola fatetur 

quantula sint hominum cor puscula, 
suggests a strikingly similar thought concerning the great 
Achilles (Metam. XII, 610): 

iam cinis est; et de tam magno restat Achille 

nescio quid, parvam quod non bene compleat urnam. 
X, 302-303: 

quid enim puero conferre potest plus 

custode et cura natura potentior omni? 
is sufficiently similar in wording to Metam. IX, 750 ff. to 
warrant the assumption of direct imitation: 

non te custodia caro 

arcet ab amplexu, nec cauti cura mariti,.... 

at non vult natura, potentior omnibus istis. 
XV, 146-7: 

sensum a caelesti demissum traximus arce, 

cuius egent prona et terram spectantia, 
is obviously imitated from Metam. I, 84-80: 

pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram, 

os homini sublime dedit caelumque videre 

iussit et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 
Other imitations are from Lucan chiefly, with an occasional 
adaptation of a line from Silius or Lucretius. Juvenal’s descrip- 
tion of Rome in III, 193: 

nos urbem colimus tenui tibicine fultam, 
suggests that of Lucan, VII, 403 ff.: 

stat tectis putris avitis 

in nullos ruitura domus: nulloque frequentem 

cive suo Romam, sed mundi faece repletam. 
The last clause of the quotation from Lucan may be the original 
of line 61 of Juvenal’s third satire: 
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quamvis quota portio faecis Achaet? 
III, 289: 
st rixa est, ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum, 


suggests two passages in epic, Lucan VII, 533-534: 
nulla secuta est 
pugna, sed hinc iugulis, hinc ferro bella geruntur, 


and even more closely Silius Italicus, XVI, 70f.: 

nec pugnae species, sed poena tristis imago 

illa erat, hinc tantum caedentem atque inde ruentem. 
Χο fan 

iam pridem, ex quo suffragia nulli 

vendimus, effudit curas; nam qui dabat olim 

imperium fasces legiones omnia, nunc se 

continet, 


suggests Lucan’s description of the political corruption at Rome, 
16 178 Π: 

hinc rapti fasces pretio sectorque favoris 

ipse sui populus, letalisque ambitus urbt, 

annua venali referens certamina Campo. 
Or 193-195: 

quos dirt conscia factt 
mens habet attonitos et surdo verbere caedtt 
occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum, 


is clearly an imitation of Lucretius III, 1018-1019: 
mens sibi conscia factt 
praemetuens adhibet stimulos terretque flagellis. 


In addition to the more extended imitations of epic the 
satires frequently show similarity to epic passages in brief ex- 
pressions and in use of words. It is difficult to draw conclusions 
concerning such cases of imitation, since the similarity may be 
due merely to coincidence. Though the evidence for imitation 
is too slight to be significant in an individual case, yet, in 
view of the many more obvious imitations from epic, we are 
justified in citing certain examples as corroborative proof of 
Juvenal’s free use of epic. In III, 20 the use of the word 
violarent, in the sense of spoiling the pristine simplicity by 
artificiality and luxury, as also in XI, 116: 

fictilis et nullo violatus Juppiter auro, 
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is from Lucan IX, 519-520: 
pauper adhuc deus est nullis violata per aevom 
divitiis delubra tenens. 
In 1ΠῚ 70: 
ille Samo, hic Trallibus, 
the hiatus is used probably in recollection of Virgil, Aen. I, 16: 
coluisse Samo: hic illius arma. 


The description of Bacchic frenzy, in VI, 316: 
attonitae crinemque rotant ululentque Priapt, 
suggests Lucan’s description, I, 566-567: 
crinemque rotantes 
sanguineum populis ulularunt tristia Gallt. 


In VI, 569 the use of “‘sidus triste” for an unlucky star may be 
from Aen. XI, 259, “triste Minervae sidus”’. 
VIII, 44: 
vulgi pars ultima nostri, 
may be a reminiscence of Lucan VI, 593-4: 
non ultima turbae 

pars ego Romanae. 
In Juvenal’s description of the Germans, (XIII, 164-165): 

caerula quis stupuit Germani lumina flavam 

caesariem, — 
at least the expression “flavam caesariem” is imitated from 
Silius Italicus IV, 200-201: 

occumbit Sarmens, flavam qui ponere victor 

caesariem crinemque tibi, Gradive, vovebat. 


In XIII, 205 the expression ‘““vocemadyti dignam templo” 
is strikingly similar to that of Lucan IX, 565, “‘effudit dignas 
adytis e pectore voces”. 
In XIII, 206: 
tota pariter cum prole domoque 

is a common epic phrase, occurring, for example, as a verse 
ending in Valerius Flaccus IV, 33, ““verum cum gente domo- 
que’. 

In many cases of even slight similarity to an epic expression, 
similarity of rhythm is an indication that Juvenal’s line is a 
reminiscence, whether conscious or unconscious it is often im- 


8 Cf. Il. IV, 162; Sophocles, Ajax 1177. 
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possible to say, of some epic passage. Juvenal often adopts an 
epic verse ending and sometimes the opening phrase of an epic 
verse. I, 88-89: 
alea quando 

hos animos? 

is written undoubtedly in imitation of Lucan VIII, 542-544: 
O superi, Nilusne et barbara Memphis 

et Pelusiaci tam mollis turba Canopt 

hos animos? 
as is shown not only by the use of “‘hos animos” in an indignant 
question, but also by the similar position in the lines of both 
Juvenal and Lucan. 
ΠΡ 7: 

acer et indomitus libertatisque magister, 
suggests Lucan I, 146, in which “acer et indomitus” are given as 
characteristics of Caesar, and the words placed, as in Juvenal, 
at the beginning of the verse. 
mars 12: 

hic ubi nocturnae 
is a verse-beginning of a sort common in epic descriptions, as in 
Lucan III, 233, “hic ubi Pellaus....”; Metam. I, 318, hic 
wibisDeucalion ..... » In V, 10 “tam ieiuna fames” in both 
wording and rhythm suggests Metam. VIII, 791, “et ieiluna 
fames”. In VIII, 83, “summum crede nefas animam praeferre 
pudori,” the beginning of the verse is similar to that of Lucan 
II, 286, “summum, Brute, nefas, civilia bella fatemur.” 

Even more frequent than such imitation of verse beginnings 
from epic is the use of an epic “verse tag”. This form of imi- 
tation may sometimes be almost or entirely unconscious, since 
Juvenal might have adopted a familiar verse ending with only 
the vaguest recollection of its original context. But in many 
instances the context in Juvenal is sufficiently similar to the 
epic original to indicate that there is actual imitation. 

E166: 
rubet auditor cui frigida mens est 
criminibus, 
not only uses the phrase ‘‘frigida mens” in Lucretius’s sense ofa 
mind chilled with fear, but adopts Lucretius’s verse ending 
(III, 299): 
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at ventosa magis cervorum frigida mens est 
III, 169: 
translatus subito ad Marsos mensamque Sabellam, 
was written perhaps with a recollection of Virgil, Georg. II, 167: 
genus acre virum, Marsos pubemque Sabellam. 
VIII, 193: 
vendunt nullo cogente Nerone, 
is probably a suggestion, humorously put, of Aen. XII, 423: 
secuta manum nullo cogente sagitta. 
X, 168: 
unus Pellaeo iuveni non sufficit orbis, 
may be a reminiscence of Lucan V, 356, 
quibus hic non sufficit orbis. 
ΧΟ 200: 
incolumi Troia Priamus venisset ad umbras, 
is probably from Aen. VI, 404: 
ad genitorem imas Erebi descendit ad umbras; 
XIV 7.5: 
per devia rura lacerta, 
from Metam. I, 676: 
per devia rura capellas; 
XIV, 213-214: 
vinceris ut Atax 
praeteriit Telamonem, ut Pelea vicit Achilles, 
probably an imitation of Metam. XV, 855-856: 
sic magni cedit titulis Agamemnonis Atreus: 
Aegea sic Theseus, sic Pelea vincit Achilles. 
ΧΟ 290 
et totas effundit habenas, 
may be from Aen. V, 818: 
manibusque omnis effundit habenas; 
XV, 46: 
barbara famoso non cedit turba Canopo, 
possibly from Lucan VIII, 543: 
et Pelusiaci tam mollis turba Canopi. 
It is to be observed that in adopting an epic “verse tag” 
Juvenal frequently makes some slight change in the wording. 
It is quite possible that when he uses a verse ending for the sake 
of convenience he makes some slight changes, usually by 
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substituting a different word which will fit into the metre, in 
order to avoid a charge of slavish imitation. 

Although more often Juvenal’s metaphors are in parody of 
epic style, as has been shown in the preceding chapter, a number 
are imitated from epic with no thought of mockery. In III, 
49-50: : 
quis nunc diligitur nisi conscius et cut fervens 
aestuat occultis animus semperque tacendis, 

Juvenal uses the same metaphor which occurs in Aen. XII, 666: 
aestuat ingens 
uno in corde pudor mixtoque insania luctu 
et furiis agitatus amor et conscia virtus. 
in ἘΠῚ 62: 
iam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes, 
Juvenal personifies the river to represent the people, as does 
Virgil, Aen. VIII, 728: 
indomitique Dahae, et pontem indignatus Araxes. 
The mention of ‘‘ambitiosa paupertas” (III, 182-183) may be a 
reminiscence of Lucan IV, 373-376: 
O prodiga rerum 
luxuries, numquam parvo contenta paratu 
et quaesitorum terra pelagoque ciborum 
ambitiosa fames. 
In IV, 89: 
ille igitur numquam direxit bracchta contra 
torrentem, 
the metaphor is the same as in Georg. I, 201-203: 
non aliter, quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 
remigiis subigit, si bracchia forte remisit, 
atque illum in praeceps prono rapit alveus amnt, 
although there may be noimitation, since the metaphoriscommon. 
Π ΠῚ 18-19: 
nectit quicumque canoris 
eloguium vocale mods, 
the metaphor of weaving is similar to a less poetic metaphor of 
Statius, Theb. VIII, 636, “(4114 nectebant’’, in the sense of 
“thus they conversed’’.4 The metaphor in XI, 89, “‘domito 
monte”, is common, occurring in Aeneid IX, 608, “‘rastris ter- 


4 Cf. Pindar, fr. 179 (170). 
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ram domat”’, and again in Silius Italicus VIII, 369, “‘rastrisque 
domant Aequicula rura.”’ 

The epic device of substituting a descriptive phrase for a 
proper name Juvenal uses not only in the spirit of parody but 
often with no intention of mockery. Periphrases for names of 
persons, well-known characters either of history or of myth, 
are most frequent: 


Vi, 615): 
avunculus ille Neronis ; 
VI, 661: 
ter victi .... medicamina regis, 


for Mithridates, who was said to have protected himself against 
poisoning by taking small doses of poison for inoculation ;* 
ΝΠ 2597: 
novus Arpinas, ignobilis et modo Romae 
municipalis eques, 
VILE, 265: 
quae / imperit fines Tiberinum virgo natavit, 
X, 28-30: 
de sapientibus alter 
ridebat, quotiens de limine moverat unum 
protuleratque pedem, flebat contrarius auctor ; 
ΧΟ 257: 
alius, cui fas Ithacum lugere natantem; 
So: 
optimus hic et formosiissimus idem / gentis patriciae; 
XI, 61: 
Tyrinthius aut minor illo / hospes; 
XIII, 79-80: 
Cirrhaei spicula vatis, 
per calamos venatricis pharetramque puellae; 
In XIII, 184-185: 
mite Thaletis 
ingenium dulcique senex vicinus Hymetio, 
the periphrasis for the names of the philosopher Thales and the 
Athenian Socrates is perhaps partially mocking.® 


δ Cf. Martial, V, 76. 

5 Cf. also VIII, 245, “Arpinas alius”; X, 168, “Pellaeo iuveni”; XIII, 199 
“Spartano cuidam”; XIV, 43, “Bruti avunculus”; XIV, 287, “Tthacum”; 
XIV, 311, “testa: -- in illa magnum habitatorem”. 
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There are besides a number of circumlocutions which con- 
sist of relative clauses, designating the person only by a mythical 
or historical allusion: 

ΠῚ 139: 

qui / servavit trepidam flagranti ex aede Minervam,’ 
MI, ὃ: 

cuius / turbavil nitidos extinctus passer ocellos,® 
which is at least partially mocking; 


X, 109: 
ad sua qui domitos deduxit flagra Quirites ," 
M127: 
quem mirabantur Athenae;'° 
XVI, 6: 


et Samia genetrix quae delectatur harena." 
There are a few periphrases for places: 


ἘΠῚ 25: 
fatigatas ubi Daedalus exuit alas; 

VI, 159: 

observant ubi festa mero pede sabbata reges ; 
x, 90: 

vervecum in patria,” 

ΧΟ 171: 

a figulis munitam ... . urbem, 
probably a reminiscence of Lucan 
VI, 49: 


fragili circumdata testa 
moenia mirentur refugit Babylonia Parthi. 

Occasionally we find in Juvenal a description which rises 
from the level of conversation to the dignity and beauty of the 
grand style, yet is neither an imitation of any epic passage nor a 
mocking approach to loftiness. It is as if Juvenal had forgotten 
his usual tone of mockery or indignant reproach and were 
giving expression to his own truly poetic feeling. In some of 


7 L. Caecilius Metellus. 

8 Catullus’s Lesbia. Catullus; III, 17. 

9 Julius Caesar. 

10 Demosthenes. 

1 Juno, to whom Samos was sacred. 

1 Abdera of Thrace, where the people were noted for their stupidity. 
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the descriptions of the Golden Age, while a touch of mockery 
usually finds a place somewhere in the description, there is an 
approach to the tone of lofty poetry which is quite different 
from the spirit of mocking exaggeration so frequent in Juvenal. 
Somewhat in the style of Lucretius is the description of primitive 
life in VI, 1-7: 

credo Pudicitiam Saturno rege moratam 

in terris visamque diu, cum frigida parvas 

praeberet spelunca domos ignemque Laremque 

et pecus et dominos communi clauderet umbra, 

silvestrem montana torum cum sterneret uxor 

frondibus et culmo vicinarumque ferarum 

pellibus. 
Similar lines from Lucretius which perhaps suggested some of 
the details of Juvenal’s description are V, 955: 

nemora atque cavos montes silvasque colebant, 
and V, 970 ff.: 

silvestria membra 

nuda dabant terrae nocturno tempore capti, 

circum se foliis ac frondibus involventes. 
After a mocking reference to Lesbia and her pet sparrow, and an 
exaggerated contrast between that gentle lady and the crude 
wife of the primitive man, Juvenal continues in a tone much 
closer to parody (lines 11 ff.): 

quip pe aliter tunc orbe novo caeloque recenti 

vivebant homines, qui rupto robore nati 

com positive luto nullos habuere parentes. 
Very similar in spirit and in tone and likewise approaching 
the Lucretian style! are lines 182 ff. of XIV: 

laudant hoc numina ruris, 
quorum ope et auxilio gratae post munus aristae 
contingunt homini veteris fastidia quercus. 
.... peregrina ignotaque nobis 

ad scelus atque nefas, quaecumque est, purpura decit. 
In XV, 131 ff. Juvenal digresses from his grotesque story of the 
Egyptian battle to philosophize, in a manner quite above the 
realm of satire, concerning human life and the divine element in 
human nature: 


18 Cf. Lucretius, V, 1415 ff. 
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mollissima corda 

humano generi dare se natura fatetur, 
quae lacrimas dedit; haec nostri pars optima sensus. 
plorare ergo iubet causam dicentis amici 
squaloremque rei, pupillum ad iura vocantem 
circumscriptorem, cuius manantia fletu 
ora puellares faciunt incerta capillt. 
naturae imperio gemimus, cum funus adultae 
virginis occurrit vel terra clauditur infans 
et minor igne rogl..... 

separat hoc nos 
a grege mutorum, atque ideo venerabile soli 
sortiti ingenium divinorumque capaces 
atque exercendis capiendisque artibus apti 
sensum a caelesti demissum traximus arce, 
cuius egent prona et terram spectantia. 


Knowing Juvenal’s constant tendency to idealize the past, which 
arose not only from the Stoic theory of the degeneration of man- 
kind from a state of pristine innocence and perfection but also 
from a natural feeling of revolt against the corruption and 
tyranny of the empire, we are not surprised to find Juvenal 
waxing eloquent in describing earlier days. Juvenal is above 
everything else a ‘“laudator temporis acti’, and he casts a halo 
of grandeur not only about the mythical golden age but about 
the whole period of Rome’s existence up to the time of the 
empire. He praises the days of the republic, with their sim- 
plicity and frugality, in almost the same tone as he speaks of 
the age when government was unnecessary (VIII, 98 ff.): 


non idem gemitus olim neque vulnus erat par 
damnorum sociis florentibus et modo victis. 
plena domus tunc omnis, et ingens stabat acervus 
nummorum, Spartana chlamys, conchylia Coa, 
et cum Parrhasii tabulis signisque Myronis 
Phidiacum vivebat ebur, nec non Polycliti 
multus ubique labor. 


Again, in XI, 77-98, Juvenal gives a pleasing picture of the 
simplicity of the early days of the republic, ending with the 
effective lines: 
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sed nudo latere et parvis frons aerea lectis 

vile coronati caput ostendebat aselli, 

ad quod lascivi ludebant ruris alumni. 
In the lines just following, the description of the figures carved 
on a cup suggests epic fondness for describing works of art, 
indulged by Virgil and Homer, particularly in the elaborate 
descriptions of shields. Juvenal’s lines are: 

Romuleae simulacra ferae mansuescere iussae 

imperti fato, geminos sub rupe Quirinos, 

ac nudam effigiem clipeo venientis et hasta 

pendentisque dei perituro ostenderet hosti. 
There is an approach to poetic loftiness in the prayer for peace 
to the spirits of the dead in VII, 207 ff.: 

di, maiorum umbris tenuem et sine pondere terram 

Spirantisque crocos et in urna per petuum ver, 

qui praeceptorem sancti voluere parentis 

esse loco.’® 
The highly poetic sentiment put into the mouth of the repro- 
bate (IX, 126 ff.), while incongruous when spoken by such a 
person, is not, I think, entirely mocking: 

festinat enim decurrere velox 

flosculus angustae miseraeque brevissima vitae 

portio; dum bibimus, dum serta unguenta puellas 

poscimus, obrepit non intellecta senectus. 
In Juvenal’s answer to the question of what is to be asked in 
prayer, at the close of X, there is real dignity and loftiness of 
tone (lines 356 ff.): 

orandum est ut sit mens sana in cor pore sano; 

fortem posce animum mortis terrore carentem, 

qui spatium vitae extremum inter munera ponat 

naturae, qui ferre queat quoscumque labores, 

nesciat irasci, cupiat nihil et potiores 

Herculis aerumnas credat saevosque labores 

et venere et cenis et pluma Sardanapalli. 

4 Cf. Aen. VIII, 627 ff., the description of the shield brought to Aeneas 
by Venus, which in turn is modeled upon Homer’s description of the shield of 
Achilles, Il. XVIII, 483ff. Cf. also Virgil’s description of the paintings admired 
by Aeneas in the temple at Carthage, Aen. I, 452 ff. 


Similar in sentiment is Georg. III, 513, “di meliora piis erroremque 
hostibus illum,” or Ovid, Trist. III, 3, 76, ‘“Nasonis molliter ossa cubent.” 
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monstro quod ipse tibt possis dare; semita certe 

tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitae. 

nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia: nos te, 

nos facimus, Fortuna, deam caeloque locamus. 
The qualities which Juvenal here names as those to be desired, 
fortitude and fearlessness in the face of death, superiority to 
anger and avarice and lust and luxury, are similar to those 
named by Virgil as the possessions of the man who is truly 
happy. The dignity of Juvenal’s lines is equal to that of Virgil’s 
Georg. II, 490 ff.: 

felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 

atque metus omnis et inexorabile fatum 

subiecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avart. 

fortunatus et ille, deos qui novit agrestis, 

Panaque Silvanumque senem Nymphasque sorores. 

illum non populi fasces, non purpura regum 

flexit, et infidos agitans discordia fratres,.... 

neque ille 

aut doluit miserans inopem, aut invidit habentt. 
The description of the sacrifices (XII, 83 ff.) has real poetic 
beauty and dignity without any of the spirit of mockery: 

ite igitur, puert, linguis animisque faventes 

sertaque delubris et farra imponite cultris 

ac mollis ornate focos glaebamque virentem. 

iam sequar et sacro, quod praestat, rite peracto 

inde domum repetam, graciles ubi parva coronas 

accipiunt fragili simulacra nitentia cera. 

hic nostrum placabo Iovem Laribusque paternis 

tura dabo atque omnis violae tactabo colores. 

cuncta nitent, longos erexit ianua ramos 

et matutinis operatur festa lucernis. 

Since this study is especially concerned not with the subject 
matter but with the style of Juvenal’s satires, it will be sufficient 
perhaps merely to mention as a further indication of his close é 
relation to epic Juvenal’s free use of mythical illustrations. A 
great part of the characters and incidents used to illustrate 
Juvenal’s arguments are either from myths or from early 
Roman history. Since satire as a genre deals chiefly with the 
subjects and people of everyday life, we might expect illustra- 
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tions from mythology and early history to be used compara- 
tively rarely by the poet of sermo. Horace mentions mythical 
incidents very seldom, using as illustrations only the stories of 
Hector and Achilles, of Glaucus and Diomede (both in I, 7), of 
Orestes (II, 3, 132 ff.), of Ajax (II, 3, 187 ff.), and once or twice an 
epithet from mythology. In], 1, 100, for example, the maidser- 
vant who killed her miserly master is called the bravest of the 
“Tyndaridarum”’; the wily debtor is a ‘‘Proteus” (II, 3, 71). 
Compare with this the constant recurrence of mythical allusion 
in Juvenal. He illustrates the savagery of women by citing 
Procne, Medea, the Danaids, Clytamnestra;!* the sorrows of too 
long life by citing Priam, Hecuba, Laertes, Nestor, Peleus.!”7 He 
uses the names of Thersites and Achilles!? as examples of 
cowardice and bravery, of Cloelia and Cocles and the Decii!® 
as illustrations of true worth. The result of such free use of 
mythical characters and incidents is to give the satires of 
Juvenal less of the conversational tone and somewhat more 
the manner of epic, whence the illustrations are drawn. They 
are not conversations in an every-day tone upon every-day 
subjects, as Horace’s satires may justly claim to be. 

It is obvious that sincere use of the grand style is much more 
significant in proving that Juvenal oversteps the limits of the 
style appropriate to satire, since humorous use of epic 
style is a legitimate form of satiric humor. In both fields, 
however, in epic parody and in serious imitation of epic and 
the style of epic, Juvenal goes many steps beyond Horace, the 
ideal ‘‘tenuis poeta” of satire. It has been pointed out that in 
spite of his pretense of writing mere ‘“‘conversation’’, Horace 
himself sometimes rises to the level of real poetry.2° In Juvenal’s 
serious imitation of epic, therefore, and also in his approach 
to the style of epic, it must be remembered that though 
he goes beyond the limits observed by Horace, at the same 
time he has a precedent in Horace himself. 


16 VI, 643 ff., 655 ff. 

LO, HPV AIG 

18 VITI, 269 ff. 

1 111: 258th 

20 See Philip H. Edwards, The Poetic Element in the Satires and Epistles 
of Horace, p. 7. 
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REASONS FOR JUVENAL’S USE OF ELEMENTS 
OF THE GRAND STYLE 


According to the theories of the ancients rhetoric by its very 
nature is of grand syle. Rhetoric! belongs by definition to the 
grand style, because it is that aspect of writing which is πρὸς 
τοὺς ἀκροαμένους, the whole purpose of which itto add attractive- 
ness and emotional appeal to writing which is πρὸς τὰ πρἀγμάτα. 
Horace shows that he considers the ‘‘rhetor”’ as belonging along 
with the poet among writers of the grand style, when he con- 
trasts the ‘‘rhetor atque poeta” with the “urbanus” of the plain 
style. We might therefore expect that a man who had spent his 
life up to middle age as a teacher of rhetoric would be more 
inclined toward the grand style than Horace, who belonged to a 
circle in which Atticism was for some of the members a strictly 
practiced doctrine, and upon all an appreciable influence. 

There are two sources from which we may seek explanation 
of Juvenal’s free use of the grand style: the teachings of 
the schools of rhetoric, probably the most potent influence, and 
the doctrines of Quintilian, who,—whether he was the teacher 
of Juvenal or not,—at any rate reflects the rhetorical tradition 
of the day. Juvenal was contemporary with and influenced by 
the tradition represented in Quintilian, as Horace was almost 
contemporary with and influenced by the rhetorical theories 
expressed by Cicero. There is little, however, in the difference 
between Cicero’s and Quintilian’s theories which could account 
for the noticeable difference in style between Horace and 
Juvenal. Both Cicero and Quintilian recognize the three styles 
and advocate a combination of the three as the ideal style of 
oratory. It has been shown by Smiley? that Quintilian followed 
Cicero very closely: ‘Like Cicero he maintained that the 
function of an orator is three-fold: to teach, to delight, to move: 


1See G. L. Hendrickson, A.J.P. XXVI, 249 ff. 
2? Latinitas and Hellenismos, 234-5. 
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‘doceat, moveat, delectet.”* He believed in ‘copia’ rather than 
in ‘brevitas’ (συντομία) : ‘eloguentia quoque non mediocri est 
opus, ut de unaquaque earum, quas demonstravimus, rerum 
dicat proprie et copiose’.t Like Cicero he lays special emphasis 
on ‘ornatus’, giving to that more attention than to all the other 
virtues of speech combined: ‘iam cum omnis oratio tres habet 
virtutes, ut emendata, ut dilucida, ut ornata sit (quia dicere 
apte, quod est praecipuum, plerique ornatui subiciunt)’.®” 
Quintilian says again: ‘‘venio nunc ad ornatum, in quo sine 
dubio plus quam in ceteris dicendi partibus sibi indulget 
orator. mam emendate quidem ac lucide dicentium tenue 
praemium est.®’ But Quintilian is inclined to lay somewhat 
more stress upon the qualities of the grand style than does 
Cicero. He stresses the necessity of “‘vis’’: “quia non docere 
modo, sed movere etiam ac delectare audientes debet orator, ad 
quod impetu quoque ac viribus et decore est opus; ut visamnium 
maior est altis ripis multoque gurgitis tractu fluentium quam 
tenuis aquae et obiectu lapillorum resultantis;”’ and would not 
hesitate, if he were obliged to choose one style to the exclusion 
of all others, to prefer that vehement manner which flows along 
like a torrent, sweeping all before it: “at ille, qui saxa devolvat 
et pontem indignetur et ripas sibi faciat, multus et torrens 
iudicem vel nitentem contra feret cogetque ire, qua rapiet..... 
quare si ex tribus his generibus necessario sit eligendum unum, 
quis dubitet hoc praeferre omnibus et validissimum alioqui et 
maximis quibusque causis accommodatissimum?*’ Cicero, on 
the contrary, cautions his orator against too frequent use of the 
grand style, warning him that he who speaks constantly with 
vehemence and loftiness will be considered mad or drunken: 
“116. enim summissus, quod acute et veteratorie dicit, sapiens 

3 Quintilian, op. cit. III, 5, 2. 

Oprcit@1 4,70: 

5 Op. cit. I, 5, 1. 

6 Op. cit. VIII, 3, 1. 

“Opucit. ΚΠ 2 tls 

8 Op. cit. XII, 10,.60 ff. Again (XII, 10, 80) Quintilian names as the 
qualities of his orator mostly those of the grand style, although the orator is 
warned against excess: “sic erunt magna non nimia, sublimia non abrupta, 


fortia non temeraria, severa non tristia, gravia non tarda, laeta non luxuriosa, 
iucunda non dissoluta, grandia non tumida.”’ 
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iam, medius suavis, hic autem copiosissimus, si nihil aliud est, 
vix satis sanus videri solet.*”’ If Quintilian is more inclined 
toward the grand style at the expense of the others than is 
Cicero, who represents the tradition of the earlier age, we may 
have in this difference a partial explanation of Juvenal’s 
divergence from the plain style of the earlier satirist. But Iam 
inclined to believe that in the matter of style Juvenal is 
more indebted to the habits of the schools of rhetoric than 
to the teacher, Quintilian. 

One or two specific tendencies in Juvenal might be traced to 
the teaching of Quintilian, although it is impossible to state 
whether any characteristic is due to Quintilian or simply to the 
general tendency of the age. A noticeable feature of Quin- 
tilian’s teaching is the important place which he gives in the 
training of the orator to imitation of earlier eminent writers.!° 
Quintilian attaches great importance also to the use of illus- 
trations of all sorts, both old and new, from history and from 
the poets: ‘‘in primis vero abundare debet orator exemplorum 
copia cum veterum tum etiam novorum, adeo ut non ea modo, 
quae conscripta sunt historiis aut sermonibus velut per manus 
tradita,....verum ne ea quidem, quae sunt a clarioribus 
poetis ficta, negligere..... sciat ergo quam plurima."” I 
need here only mention Juvenal’s sometimes even redundant 
use of illustrations, both historical and mythical, to show that he 
followed this precept of Quintilian. Here again, however, it is 
impossible to state that this characteristic of Juvenal is due to 
Quintilian and not to the rhetorical tendencies of his day. It is 
certain on the other hand that Juvenal shared with the rhe- 
toricians of the age two of the faults which Quintilian par- 
ticularly criticizes, an excessive use of the compact “‘sententiae”’ 
which had been popular since the time of Seneca, and a serious 
tendency to redundancy.” 


9 Orator, 99. 

10 Op. cit. X, 2, 14. Such free use of earlier poets had been a marked 
tendency among almost all writers later than the Augustan age; cf. Lucan’s 
very free imitation of Virgil (Haskins’s edition of Pharsalia, Introd. cviii.) 

11 Op. cit. XII, 4, 1-2. 

12 These characteristics of Juvenal are shown by Decker, Juvenalis Decla- 
mans, to be habits of the schools of rhetoric. 
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By far the most important of the influences by which 
Juvenal was affected was that of the schools of rhetoric. It has 
been shown by Decker that the most conspicuous features of 
Juvenal’s style are also prevailing tendencies among the rhe- 
toricians of his day. Since Juvenal had himself spent half his 
life as a rhetorician before beginning to write poetry, we may 
assume that he brought over into the field of poetry the habits 
and style which he had previously acquired. It is significant for 
our study that the features of Juvenal’s style which Decker 
traces to the habits of the schools are chiefly characteristics of 
the grand style. The writers of the time of the empire them- 
selves noticed the contrast between the emphasis and ex- 
travagance of the style of their day and the earlier simplicity of 
style. The older Seneca characterizes one of the orators of his 
day in the following terms: ‘‘Musa rhetor.... multum habuit 
ingenii, nihil cordis; omnia usque ad ultimum tumorem per- 
ducta, ut non extra sanitatem, sed extra naturam essent.!®” 
Petronius similarly criticises the tendency of his day toward 
bombast and turgidity of style: ‘‘nunc et rerum tumore et 
sententiarum vanissimo strepitu hoc tantum proficiunt ut, cum 
in forum veniunt, putent se in alium orbem terrarum delatos’’; 
and again he speaks of ‘‘ventosa istaec et enormis loquacitas.™” 
Juvenal’s whole manner of ‘‘saeva indignatio”, to which is 
due much of his use of the devices of grand style, is an affecta- 
tion common among the declaimers of the schools.% Many of 
the figures most frequent in Juvenal are also particularly 
characteristic of the style of the declaimers. It is interesting to 
observe that those are largely the same figures named by 
Longinus as contributing to sublimity. The figure of hyperbole, 
according to Longinus a device of the grand style and named 
by Quintilian as one means of amplification, is part of Juvenal’s 
inheritance from the schools.!® Close to hyperbole is the charac- 
teristic which Decker calls ‘‘surcharge dans les descriptions”, 
and illustrates by citing the almost terrifyingly vivid picture of 


18 Controversiae X, pref. 9. 

14 Satyricon, 1 and 2, 

% Controv. I, 3; I, 2; 1, 5, 1-2. 

16 Op. cit. XX, pref. ΟΣ EX me 15; EX, 2°27: 
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the deformities of age!” or of the battle between the two 
Egyptian tribes.!® This vividness of description, common also 
in the declamations of the schools, corresponds closely to the 
figure of évapyeia named by Longinus among the means of 
producing sublimity. While such excessive use of ἐναργεία 
must overreach the mark and fail of sublimity, it is possible 
that Juvenal’s very excellence in presenting word pictures 
originates in this habit of the schools. Juvenal’s habit of 
accumulating comparisons,!° also adopted from the schools of 
rhetoric,2? may be considered as a form of amplification; Quin- 
tilian would class it as ‘“‘amplification by accumulation’. 

Like the declaimers of the schools Juvenal often makes 
excessive use of such figures as apostrophe and personification, 
rhetorical question, repetition and anaphora.** Those same 
figures are all cited by Longinus as contributing to sublimity, 
by Cicero as means of amplification and therefore of the grand 
style.” The use of these figures in Juvenal is sometimes effective, 
sometimes carried to excess and resulting in declamatory over- 
emphasis. But even in his excess, we must grant that Juvenal 
commits one of the faults to which the grand style is peculiarly 
liable; while employing the devices of sublimity, he sometimes 
fails of grandeur. 

While the influence of the rhetorical tendencies of his day 
in most cases leads Juvenal into a more free use of the grand 
style than we should expect in a poet of satire, in one respect at 
least it inclines toward the plain style. The use of “‘sententiae”’ 
belongs, by reason of the brevity and compactness of these 
“lumina orationis,’’ to the elegantia and urbanitas of the plain 
style rather than to the amplitude of the grand. Cicero grants a 
place to “‘sententiae” in his definition of the “genus tenue”’: 
“acutae crebraeque sententiae ponentur et nescio unde ex 
abdito erutae, idque in hoc orator dominabitur”’ ;* and again in 


17 X, 190 ff. 

18 XV, 51 ff. 

19 Cf, also VIII, 32 ff.; XIII, 64 ff.; XIV, 74 ff.; XV, 159 8. 
20 Controv. IX, 6, 2; III, pref. 9-10. 

21 Cf. Decker, op. cit. 172 ff. 

22 Part. Orat. 53 ff. 

38 Quintilian, op. cit. VIII, 5, 34. 

% Orator, 79. 
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the De Oratore, “quid autem subiilius quam crebrae acutaeque 
sententiae?”’ It is significant also that Seneca, the writer who 
more than any other introduced the constant use of sententiae, 
belongs essentially to the plain style. While it may be argued 
that sententiae, since they are a form of ornamentation, should 
be allowed only sparingly to the ‘“‘genus tenue’’, yet it is true 
that the ornamentation which comes from the use of sententiae 
consists chiefly in the clever combination and arrangement of 
words, “‘callida iunctura’’, rather than in any artificial ornate- 
ness. It must be admitted that such excessive use as we find 
in Juvenal often degenerates to artificiality; but in this one of 
his numerous faults Juvenal is a follower of the plain style 
rather than of the grand. 

It has seemed perhaps that in trying to show Juvenal’s 
connection with the style of epic I have over-emphasized his 
employment of elements of the grand style, and have been 
inclined to neglect his really close relation to the proper 
style of satire. I should by no means deny to Juvenal a legiti- 
mate place in the genre of satire, a genre essentially of the plain 
style. In organization, form, and subject matter he is placed 
undeniably with the traditional poet of satire. While in subject 
matter, as I have pointed out, his frequent mythical and 
literary allusions lend a tone of loftiness not found in Horace’s 
satires, his whole subject is really, as he himself says, 

quidquid agant homines, votum timor ira voluptas 

gaudia discursus. 
In such a choice of subject matter he agrees perfectly with 
Horace, who proposes to deal with the subjects of ordinary 
conversation. In the matter of form, however, Juvenal often 
departs from the conversational manner, which in Horace 
usually shows itself in the construction of the whole satire as a 
dialogue.** Some of Juvenal’s satires are more like formal 


2° See Smiley, Seneca and the Stoic Theory of Literary Style, in Studies in 
Honor of Charles Forster Smith. 

6 Satire had, however, already departed somewhat from the original 
dialogue form. Even in Horace the later satires are somewhat less conversational 
than the earlier ones (e.g. II, 3, and II, 7, in particular); in Persius the con- 
versational tone as well as the dialogue form has conspicuously degenerated. 
Thus Juvenal’s satires merely go one step farther in the direction in which 
satire was progressing. 
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treatises on a set topic than like natural conversations. But his 
departure from the norm is not sufficient to warrant a denial 
that in the main he adopts the traditional form of satire. In 
organization of his material Juvenal does not depart from the 
Horatian tradition. Like Horace he writes with no formal 
arrangement of his arguments, passing from one point to another 
with the ease of conversation and following the dictates of 
mental association rather than of logical sequence. Like Horace 
he gives himself freedom to digress from his subject, allowing 
one idea to suggest another quite informally. 

Thus Juvenal is to be associated by no means wholly with 
writers of the grand style. While he fulfils the latter three of the 
requirements of sublimity named by Longinus, σχήματα νοήσεως 
καὶ λέξεως, γενναῖα φρασις, and ἡ ἐν ἀξιώματι καὶ διάρσει σύνθεσις, 
and in his violence of indignation often comes near to attain- 
ment of the second essential, τὸ σφοδρὸν kal ἐνθουσαστικὸν πάθος, 
he does not attempt to attain the first, τὸ περὶ τὰς νοήσεις 
ἁδρεπήβολον. Even in loftiness of thought he is perhaps somewhat 
closer to the grand style than Horace; in the words of Dryden: 
“Add to this that his thoughts are as just as those of Horace 
and much more elevated. His expressions are more sonorous and 
more noble; his verse more numerous, and his words more 
suitable to his thoughts, sublime and lofty.?”” 

It is clear that in his approach to the grand style Juvenal 
is a true product of his age, an age when writing and speaking 
tended toward luxuriance and over-emphasis, when Atticism, 
while it still existed as a rhetorical theory,?* exerted much less 
influence than in the days of Messala and Pollio. In Juvenal’s 
case also, the departure from the style of satire so carefully 
fixed by Horace is due partly to lack of interest in nice dis- 
tinctions of style. Juvenal’s attention, as he himself says, is 
fixed upon the subject matter of satire,?? and only superficially 
upon the style appropriate to his genre. For in his discussion of 


27 Juvenal’s Satires, preface, Ixxviil. 
28 As is shown by Smiley, in Latinitas and Hellenismos. 
297, lines 63 ff.: 
“nonne libet medio ceras implere capaces 
quadrivio, cum iam sexta cervice feratur.” 
Cf. also 50-51; 79-80. 
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real poetry and the great poet, there seems to be no thought 
that under favorable conditions he, a satirist, could not write 
poetry as lofty as that of Virgil. 

We must expect that a rhetorician who at middle age turns 
to writing satire, forced to write by his indignation at the out- 
rageous evils of his day, will carry with him into his new field 
the habits of style acquired in the schools. If that rhetorician be 
also very familiar with the Roman poets of epic he will be 
almost certain, upon undertaking poetry as a profession, to 
write somewhat in the manner of the poets whom he knows and 
admires. 

It is to be remembered, in judging Juvenal by the traditional 
standards of satire, that his departure from the style set by 
Horace is not unprecedented. Lucilius is Juvenal’s closer model, a 
as he himself states in his introductory satire: 

cur tamen hoc potius libeat decurrere campo, 
per quem magnus equos Auruncae fl exit alumnus, 
st vacat ac placidi rationem admittitis, edam. 


Lucilius is indeed the model for both Horace and Juvenal, but 
while the former follows Lucilius in his lighter moods, the latter 
adopts the predominating tone of Lucilian satire, that of in- 
vective. Furthermore, in the matter of style purely, Juvenal’s 
use of elements of grand style is not without precedent. For 
Horace himself allows some elements of loftiness to his tenuis 
poeta; he may sometimes assume the role of the “rhetor’’ and 
of the “‘poet,’’ although more often he restrains his powers. 
The difference therefore between Horace and the later satirist 
is one of degree, not of kind.*? Juvenal simply goes beyond \~ 
the limits which the careful poet of the Augustan age sets for 
himself. 

I shall in conclusion briefly summarize the different ways in 
which Juvenal goes beyond the style of satire as fixed by Horace. 
His approach to a loftier style consists chiefly in three 
general characteristics: his spirit of invective leads him to rise 
to loftier heights of passion and emotion than is consistent with 
the plain style; his natural tendency to amplification and some- 


30 Examples of loftier flights of style in Horace’s satires are I, 1, 4 ff.; 
Id, 1; 9-15; 1,5 7.3 ΤΠ 625 fi: 
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times even to diffuseness leads him to adopt much of the 
ornamentation and to approximate the luxuriant sweep of the 
grand style; and he approaches a loftier style in actual use of 
epic. His imitation of epic is chiefly humorous, consisting in 
parody of well-known epic lines, and in mocking use of stock 
epic devices, lofty descriptions, epic circumlocutions, elevated 
descriptions of nature, epic epithets. While this sort of imitation 
of epic is permissible to satire and used on occasions by Horace, 
whom we have taken as the ideal poet of the plain style, yet 
even humorous imitation used so freely as it isin Juvenal gives a 
tone of grandeur which Horace would not allow to satire. Less 
frequently Juvenal imitates epic quite sincerely, with apparent 
indifference to the fact that he is introducing elements of a 
loftier style into a genre which is essentially of the plain style. 
This serious imitation of epic occurs in whole passages modelled 
on some passage from epic, in verse beginnings and ‘‘verse tags” 
adopted from epic lines, in figures of speech taken from epic, 
and sometimes in quite sincere flights into epic style for the 
purpose of expressing some nobler thought. Juvenal 
apparently considers himself free to imitate epic writers as 
Horace imitated Lucilius,*! his predecessor in the field of satire. 
But while the laws of the genre allowed and almost demanded 
that Horace follow to some extent in the footsteps of the 
earlier satirist, Juvenal in imitating epic oversteps the bounds 
of satire and employs a style which belongs to a genre other 
than his own. His free use of the style of epic gives to all 
Juvenal’s writing a tone loftier than that prevailing in the satires 
of Horace, the poet who first defined the style appropriate to 
the genre and the limits beyond which the satirist might not go. 


31 Horace’s free imitation of Lucilius is shown by Fiske, Lucilius and 
Horace. 
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IV, an imitation of Statius, 77ff.; V, 81ff.; XII, 83ff.; XV, 888. 
epic treatment of nature, parodied in Juvenal, 73ff., 82. 
grand style, genus grande, 11f., 44. 

epithets applied to genus grande: 

acer, 12, 20, 37, 43, 44f. 

copiosus, 11f., 38, 41. 

gravis, 8, 10ff., 39, 43. 

ornatus, 8, 11f., 17, 20, 34, 37, 108. 

tristis, 16, 43ff. 

vehemens, 9f., 12, 20, 36. 

qualities associated with genus grande: 

acer spiritus, 5, 13. 

contentio, 8, 11, 36, 37, 41. 

copia, 12, 108. 

πάθος, 10, 15, 19, 20, 43, 113, 

Soe 12, 17. 358; 108. 
genus tenue plain sytle, 10f., 111. 

tenuis poeta, 27, 29, 106, 114. 

epithets applied to genus tenue: 

tocosus, 43, 45. 

subtilis, Off. 

tenuis, 11, 15, 24. 

urbanus, 16, 107. 
genus medium, 10ff. 

Horace, definitions of true poetry and tenuis poeta, 2-7, 13ff., 20. 
compared with Juvenal in respect to use of anophora and asyndeton, 27. 
ἐναργεία, 24. 
epic parody, 66. 
epic formulae and circumlocutions, 72ff. 
metaphor, 33. 
mythical allusions, 106. 
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compared with Juvenal in subject matter, organization, and style, 112f. 
hyperbaton, 28. 
hyperbole, 34, 39, 42, 47, 110. 
ingenium, 13f. 
invective, 43ff., 114. 
irony (dissimulatio), 48. 
law of the genres (lex operis), 2, 6, 45, 106. 
Lucilius, 2, 43f., 114. 
middle style, genus medium, 10ff. 
metaphor, 31f., 39. 
Horace’s use of, 33. 
metaphors from epic, 54f., 99. 
metonymy, 33f. 
πάθος, characteristic of grand style, 10, 15, 19f., 43, 113. 
παρὰ προσδοκίαν, 6, 49. 
periphrasis, 30. 
as epic formula, 10ff., 8Off., 87, 100. 
Persius; 4, 5, 7. 
plain style, see genus tenue and sermo. 
posta, poesis, used only of poetry in the grand style, 4, 16, 43, 107. 
tenuis poeta of satire, 27ff., 106, 114. 
Quintilian, 19ff., 29, 34, 37ff., 107ff., 111. 
rhetorical questions, 24, 111. 
sententiae, characteristic of plain style, 110ff. 
sermo, synonymous with plain style, 5, 11, 13, 30, 37, 44, 66, 90, 106. 
spiritus, associated with grand style, 14, 19. 
acer spiritus of true poetry, 44. 
Statius, imitated in Satire IV, 77ff. 
suavitas, characteristic of middle style, 9, 12, 16f. 
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